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I.    PHILIP   LIND8LET. 


The  eminent  servioes  of  Philip  Lindaley,  D.  D.,  IntB  president  of 
the  Uuiversitj  of  Nasbville,  as  mi  educator  of  j-outb,  have  been  widely 
known  in  onr  country,  and  most  highly  nppreciated  at  each  of  thoso 
points  or  cenlere  of  inflaence  where,  in  the  proiidence  of  God,  he 
WM  successively  called  to  labor.  Kipecially  is  this  true  of  Nashville, 
and  the  sarroundlng  region,  in  which  he  may  bo  said  to  have  been 
the  pioneer  of  classical  learning,  and  where,  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, he  exerted  a  controlling  influence  upon  tlie  cause  of  education, 
not  only  in  Tennessee,  but  tlirongh  the  whole  South  West.  Whether 
we  mnsider  ttie  auspicious  time  at  nhicii  lie  bognn  his  labors  in  Ten- 
nessee, their  long  continuance,  or  his  own  rare  qualifications  for  the 
work,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  such  a  man,  in  such  a  cause, 
should  make  a  deep  and  permanent  impression  upon  his  gcneraUon. 
He  seems  from  an  early  period  to  have  regarded  himself  as  set  apart 
to  the  cau>ie  of  the  l^gher  or  more  liberal  education.  He  ever  looted 
upon  it  as  the  great  work  of  his  life.  The  steadfast  zeal  with  which 
he  pursued  it,  and  the  distinguished  success  which  crowned  his  efforts, 
entitle  him  to  a  place  ami>ng  the  foremost  educators  of  onr  age  and 
country.  And  it  is  onr  present  purpose  to  give  some  account  of  him  • 
and  his  work  in  this  his  chosen  field  of  labor — to  tell  of  his  plans, 
purposes,  opinions,  trials,  and  triumphs,  as  an  educator  of  youth.  In 
order,  however,  to  form  some  just  conception  of  his  character,  both  as 
A  man  and  a  tninbter,  we  shall  first  preface  what  we' have  to  say  of 
faira  as  an  educator  with  the  following  biographical  sketch,  which  we 
abridge  from  Dr.  Sprite's  "Atmalt  of  the  American  Pvlpit^ 

PmuF  LiHDSLKT  was  bom  December  Slat,  1786,  near  Horristown, 
K.  J.  His  parents  were  both  of  English  extraction ;  the  Idudaleys 
and  Condits  being  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Morristown,  and  in> 
flnential  Whigs  of  the  Revolution.  Hit  early  youth  was  spent  in  his 
fiuher's  &mily,  at  Basking  Ridge,  N.  I.,  and  in  his  thirteenth  year  ho 
entered  the  academy  of  the  Rev,  Robert  Finley,  of  that  place,  with 
whom  he  continued  nearly  three  years.  He  entered  the  junior  class 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  November,  1802,  and  was  graduated 
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ID  September,  1804.  After  graduating  he  became  an  atustant 
teAcber,  first  in  Mr.  Stevenson's  school  &t  Morriatown,  and  then  in  Mr. 
Finlej's  at  Basking  lUdge.  He  resigned  bis  place  with  the  latter  in 
1607,  and  about  the  atuna  time  became  a  member  of  Mr.  Finlej's 
church,  and  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  under  t^e  care  of  presby- 
tery. He  was  then  for  two  years  Latin  and  Greek  tutor  in  the  col~ 
lege  at  Princeton,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology, 
chiefly  under  the  direction  of  its  president.  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope 
Smith.  On  the  24th  of  April,  1810,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel  by  the  presbytery  of  Xew  Brunswict. 

Continuing  his  theological  studies  during  the  next  two  years,  and 
also  preaching  a  while  at  Neivtown,  L.  T.,  wliere  he  declined  overtures 
for  a  settlement,  he  made  an  excursion  into  Vir^nia,  and  afterward 
to  Mew  England,  and  in  November,  1612,  returned  to  Frlnceton,  in 
the  capacity  of  seuior  tutor  in  the  coll^;e.  In  1813  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  tutorship  to  the  professorship  of  languages,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  board  of  trust«eB.  He 
also  held  the  offices  of  librarian  and  inspector  of  the  college  during 
hia  connection  with  the  institution.  In  October  of  this  year  he  was 
married  to  Margaret  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Hon,  NaUiauiel  Law- 
rence, attorney-general  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  1817  he  was  twice  chosen  president  of  Transylvania  UniverGity, 
Kentucky,  but  in  both  instances  declined.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
ordained,  «ine  lilulo,  by  the  presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  and  was 
also  elected  vice-president  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  In  1822, 
after  Dr,  Green's  resignation,  he  was  for  one  year  its  acting  presidenL 
The  Qeit  year  he  was  chosen  president  of  Cumberland  College,  Ten- 
nessee, and  also  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  but  he  declined  both 
app<»ntment«.  The  same  year,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
was  conferred  upon  him,  by  DwkinaoD  College,  then  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  J.  M.  Mason, 

After  refusing  to  consider  overtures  concerning  the  presidency  of 
Ohio  University,  at  Athena,  he  was  again  offered  the  presidency  of 
Cumberland  College,  and  finally  indhced  to  visit  Nashville ;  the  result 
of  which  was  tliat  he  at  last  signified  his  acceptance  'of  the  office  in 
1824.  During  his  absence,  the  board  of  trustees  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege had  sent  a  deputy  to  Princeton,  to  induce  him  to  consent  to  be- 
come president  of  that  institution.  On  the  24th  of  December  he  ar- 
rived in  Nashville  with  his  family — the  college  having  then  been  in 
operation  a  few  weeks,  with  about  thirty  students.  He  was  inaugu- 
rated with  mnch  pomp  and  ceremony,  on  tlie  12th  of  January,  1825. 
His  address,  delivered  on  the  occasion,  was  published  and  very  widely 
circulated.     It  was  a  noble  effort,  and  was  regarded  as  auspicious  of 
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an  emineiil,l7  nseful  and  brilliant  career.  The  corporate  name  of  tbe 
college  was  changed  the  next  year  to  "The  University, of  NasLviJle." 

In  May,  1834,  Dr.  Lindsley  tiib  unanimously  elected  moderator 
of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  cliurcli  of  the  United 
States,  then  holding  its  sessions  at  Philadelphia.  Ho  ivas  elected  a 
member  of  the  **  Royal  Society  of  Northern  AntiquarianB,"  at  Copen- 
hagen, in  1837. 

In  1845,  Mre,  Lindaley  was  talten  from  him  hy  death,  after  a  most 
happy  union  of  about  thirty-two  years.  In  1849  he  was  married  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Ayers,  the  widow  of  a  kinsman — Eliaa  Ayer»,  the 
founder  of  the  New  Albany  Theological  Seminary — n  daughter  of  tbe 
late  Major  William  Silliman,  of  F^rGeld,  Conn.,  and  a  niece  of  tbe 
venerable  Pfofeesor  SiHiman  of  Yale  College.  In  May,  1850,  he  was 
elected  professor  of  eccleKiaatieal  polity  and  biblical  archfeology  iii  the 
New  Albany  TLeotogical  Seminary ;  and,  baring  resigned  tho  presi- 
dency of  the  University  of  Nashville  in  October  following,  he  re- 
moved to  New  Albany  in  Dweraber,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  (he 
professorship  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year.  Here  he  contiiined 
naefiilly  and  acceptably  employed  until  April,  1853,  when  he  resigned 
tbe  office,  contrary  to  the  unanimous  wish  of  tbe  board. 

The  remaining  two  yen«  of  bis  life  were  spent  chiefly  in  study,  de- 
votion, and  intercourse  with  his  friends.  A  few  weeks  before  tlie 
meeting  of  the  genera]  as.'^einbly  in  1855,  he  was  asked  if  be  would 
consent  to  serve  the  presbytery,  as  n  commissioner  to  tbe  aasembly, 
and  his  reply  was,  "  I  have  never  songbt  any  appointment,  and  when 
God  has  placed  upon  me  a  duty,  I  endeavor  to  discharge  it."  He 
was  accordingly  appointed ;  but  he  seemed  afterward  to  doubt 
whether  it  was  his  duty  to  attempt  to  fulfill  tbe  appointment;  and 
he  remarked,  the  morning  that  he  left  home,  as  if  from  a  premonition 
of  what  was  before  him,  "  I  think  it  probable  I  shall  never  return — I 
may  die  before  I  reach  Naabville."  He,  however,  did  reach  Nashville, 
thongh  be  reached  there  only  to  die. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  23d  of  May,  while  he  was  sitting  at 
the  breakfast- table,  surrounded  by  bis  children,  tho  conversation 
tnmed  upon  the  danger  of  aged  men  traveling  from  home:  and  Dr. 
Ijndsley  expressed  tbe  opinion  tlint  it  was  unwise,  and  that  they 
thereby  often  put  their  liits  in  jeopardy.  A  guest  at  the  table 
pleasantly  inquired,  "  Ts  not  j-our  advice  inconsistent  with  your  own 
lonely  journey  io  this  place?"  "No,"  be  replied,  "no;  I  am  hire 
also  at  home — as  well  die  here  as  any  where."  And  in  s  few  inin- 
d(«s  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  passed  instantly  into  a  state 
of  unconsciousness,  in  which  he  remained  till  his  death,  wbich  oc- 
Can-ed  at  one  o'clock  the  next  Friday  morning. 
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When  tlie  tidings  of  bis  alHrming  illness  were  communicated  to  the 
general  assembly,  apedal  prayers  were  immediately  offered  in  hia  be- 
half, iind  8  committee  appointed  to  visit  liim,  and  expres*  the  sjmpa- 
tliy  of  the  assembly  with  liis  afflicted  fiimily.  Wiien  his  depftrture 
was  anuounced,  the  most  tender  and  respectful  notice  was  taken  of  it, 
and  the  funeral  solemnities,  whi*;h  took  place  on  the  succeeding  Mon- 
day, and  were  conducted  by  distinguished  n^embcrs  of  the  assembly, 
bore  witness  to  the  gratitude  and  veneration  with  which  his  character 
anil  services  were  regarded.  His  remains  were  deposited  by  the  side 
of  his  fir*t  wife  and  Lis  youngest  son. 

Dr.  Lindsley  left  five  children — three  sons  and  two  daughters.  All 
his  sons  weregradiifited  at  the  University  of  Nashville.  One  of  them, 
Adrian  Van  Sioderen,  is  a  lawyer ;  another,  Nathaniel  Lawrence,  was 
formei'ly  pro&ssor  of  languages  in  Cumberland  University,  and  more 
recently  principal  of  Greenwich  Female  Seminary,  Tennessee ;  and 
the  third,  John  Berrion,  is  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Cluirch,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  and  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  medical  department  of  the  same  institution. 


It  will  tlius  be  seen  that  there  were  three  prindpsJ  fields  of  labor 
on  which  Dr.  Liadsley,  at  difierent  periods  of  life,  made  his  iuflneDce 

felt  as  an  educator :  the  first  in  his  native  state,  and  within  the  « alls 
of  bis  own  Mma  Mater,  where  h«  devoted  fifteen  yean  of  hia  early 
prime,  with  unsurpassed  energy  and  ardor,  to  tbe  work  of  classical 
instruction,  gradually  but  easily  winning  his  way  up,  from  a  tutorship 
to  the  presidency  of  tlie  college ;  the  second  at  the  capital  of  the  then 
youi^  and  rising  state  of  Tennessee,  where,  for  twenty-six  years,  he 
gave  the  whole  force  of  liis  intellect  and  character  U>  the  furtherance 
of  all  popular  and  liberal  education;  and  the  third  at  New  Albany, 
where,  fur  a  few  years,  be  imparted  to  candidates  for  the  gospel  min- 
istry the  well-matured  results  of  bis  eiperience  ajid  scholarship.  Of 
this  last  field  we  shall  not  now  speak.  His  period  of  labor  there  was 
too  sliort,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  institution  too  much  embar- 
rassed, to  admit  of  moch  development  Nor  need  we  dwell  long  on 
the  tirst  lield,  in  New  Jersey.  Brilliant  as  had  been  his  successes  there, 
both  as  a  scholar  and  a  teacher,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
great  work  of  his  life,  both  as  it  .regards  its  intrinsic  labor  and  ib 
lastjng  usefulness,  was  performed  in  Tennessee. 

01  tliis  first  period,  however,  we  may  give,  in  passing,  the  testi- 
mony of  an  eye-witness,  Dr.  Maclean,  the  present  (1859)  president  . 
of  the  college  at  Frinceton.  "  Dr.  Lindsley,"  says  he,  "  was  one  of 
the  best  teachers  of  whom  I  have  any  knowledge.  He  had,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  happy  faculty  of  imparting  to  his  pupils  some  of  bis 
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own  ftrdor  for  the  studies  of  hia  department.  ITiey  were  taught  to 
give  close  attentjon  to  grammatical  nicetiw,  us  well  oa  to  tlie  style  nnd 
seDtiinents  of  the  authors  studied.  For  youth  in  collie,  as  well  as 
for  youth  in  ckssical  schools,  he  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  con- 
stant reference  ta  the  grammar  and  the  dictionary,  and  of  a  thorough 
aoalysis  of  the  words,  as  requisite  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
ties of  style  and  thought  His  &vorit«  Greeb  authors,  if  I  mistake 
not,  were  Ilomer,  Ariskitle,  and  Longinus ;  and  to  liiB  fondness  for 
Uiera  may  be  traced  some  of  the  charaeteiistica  of  his  own  style." 

It  is  known  that  he  declined  the  highest  position  in  the  gift  of  liis 
Mma  Mater,  and  cast  his  lot  in  the  West,  contrary  to  the  wishes, 
and  indeed  k)  the  deep  regret,  of  his  friends  at  the  East  Who  can 
t»;ll  the  career  of  honor  and  usefulness  which  might  have  awaited 
bim  there  had  he  accepted  that  important  position  1  Who  can  say 
that  A  presidency  at  Na»aau  Ilall,  running  through  a  quarter  of  a 
ccntnrj,  would  not  have  presented  a  career  of  usefulness  fully  equal 
to  that  of  Dwight  at  Yale,  or  Nott  at  Union,  or  any  other  which 
onr  country  has  yet  afforded.  Still  we  hesitate  not  to  tbinic  that  he 
acted  wisely  and  well  in  going  just  vhen  he  did  to  what  might  then 
be  nlled  the  wUd  woods  of  Tenneeaee.  We  have  no  manner  of 
doabt  that  he  there  adiieved  a  greater  and  more  important  work  for 
hia  generation  than  be  could  possibly  haT«  ever  done  at  Princeton, 
New  Haven,  or  My  oUier  eastern  sent  of  learning.  The  heart  of  roan 
deriseth  bis  way,  but  the  Lord  dlrecteth  his  steps.  A  great  state  was 
just  emerging  from  tbe  wildemeH— building  its  churches  and  school- 
hcnisee,  consUuetJog  ils  works  of  internal  improvement,  bringing  its 
virgin  soil  into  cultivation,  lend  jnst  rendy  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
its  liteniiy  and  scientific  institutioira.  The  greatest  work  which  any 
state  can  ever  do  for  its  children  in  all  lime  to  come,  that  of  forming 
and  patting  into  operation  its  systems  of  liberal  and  popular  educa- 
tion, was  here  to  be  done.  A  master- workman  was  needed  for  the 
occasion — one  who  had  the  knowledge  to  grasp  the  problem,  and  the 
genius,  eneigy,  and  enthusiasm  to  solve  it.  That  master-spirit  was 
found  in  Philip  Lindsley.  It  is  not  too  mnch  to  say  that,  if  Cum- 
berland College  liad  made  her  sdection  from  the  entire  circle  of  the 
eastern  colleges,  she  could  not  probably  have  found  any  man  more 
competent  and  better  furnished  for  the  task,  better  prepared,  by  all  bis 
tavtee,  studies,  and  attainments,  to  be  the  very  pioneer,  missionary, 
and  cham}Hon  of  coilegiate  or  university  education  at  the  South  West. 

Having  thus  selected  his  gronnd,  and  driven  down  his  stakes,  at  a 
p<Hnt  which  was  then  the  extreme  south-western  outpost  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  he  determined  once  for  all  not  to  abandon  it, 
NotluDg  is  more  striking  in  all  hia  history,  and  indicative  of  that  firm- 
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ness  of  purpose  which  constituted  so  important  an  element  in  Lis 
chnracter,  than  the  fixed  and  persistent  determination  which  kept  him 
from  ever  leaving  Nashrilte  till  his  work  was  done.  No  inducement 
from  abroad,  and  no  amount  of  difficulty  at  home,  could  ever  wean 
him  from  this  his  firat  love  of  western  life.  There  was  ecaroely  a  year 
of  the  twenty-fiis  when  he  might  not  hare  gone  to  other  posts  of 
usefiilness  and  honor.  Offers  came  to  him  unsolicited,  from  the  East, 
the  N^orth,  the  South.  To  those  who  undeistood  the  disco uragctn cats 
which  he  had  to  enoonnter  at  Nashville,  and-  the  repeated  liberal  in- 
ducements held  out  to  him  from  other  quarters,  there  waa  a  touch  of 
the  heroic  and  sublime  in  that  ateady,  unalterable  resolve  wbidi  kept 
hira  at  bis  chosen  poHt  go  long,  and  from  first  to  last  so  confident  of 
success. 

Says  Dr.  Spraguc,  "Thoogh  Dr.  Lindsley  never,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, sought  an  appointment  from  any  literary  inslitution,  such  was 
bis  reputation  that  he  wns  soKcited  to  the  presidtncy  of  such  instita- 
tioDS  more  frequently  perhaps  thaii  any  other  man  who  has  ever  lived 
in  this  country.  In  addition  to  the  cases  already  mentioned  [in  New 
Jereej,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,)  he  wns  chosen  to  the  presidency  of 
Washington  College,  Lexington,  Va.,  and  of  Dickinson  College,  Car- 
lisle, in  1829  ;  was  chosen  twice  to  tlie  presidency  of  the  University 
of  Alabama,  at  Tuscaloosa,  in  1830  ;  was  chosen  provost  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia,  and  president  of  the  College 
of  Louisiana,  at  Jackson,  in  1834  ;  president  of  South  Alabama  Col- 
lege, at  Marion,  in  1837  ;  and  president  of  Transylvania  University, 
in  18S9:  all  which  appointments  he  promptly  declined,  though  he 
was  greatly  urged  to  accept  them." 

Now  the  explanation  of  all  tbis  is,  that  he  saw  from  the  first,  with 
the  clear  intuition  of  his  strong,  priictical  miud,  that  there  was  a  great 
work  to  do  in  Tennessee — one  not  to  be  finished  in  a  day  or  a  year, 
but  demanding  the  labor  of  a  life-time ;  and  accordingly,  instead  of 
frittering  away  his  energies  on  half  a  Aoten  different  schemes  and 
|>oiDts  of  influence,  he  determined  tt>  make  the  most  of  life  hy  devot- 
ing it  «11  to  that  one  work,  and  never  to  leave  it,  until  those  who 
should  come  after  him  might  be  able,  upon  the  foundation  which  he 
had  laid,  to  rear  a  noble  and  las^ng  structure. 


Coming  to  Nashville  in  the  full  \ngor  of  his  well-matnred  faculties, 
at  A  time  when  there  was  Boarceiy  any  thing  worthy  of  the  name 
of  college  in  all  the  South  West,  it  was  natural  that  Dr.  Lindsley 
fihonld  at  once  form  the  design  of  establishing  an  institution  on  a 
broad  and  permanent  basis,  fully  equal,  if  Dot  superior,  to  any  thing 
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<^  the  kind  in  our  coustry.  He  was  too  wdl  versed  in  all  the  eesea- 
Ual  etemeate  that  constitute  the  life  of  a  college,  over  to  suppose  that 
this  oould  be  done  immediately.  But  ve  fiod  the  iuagDi6ceDt  con- 
ception taking  possession  of  his  mind  from  the  tery  begiuniDg — of 
building  up  an  institution  of  the  first  order,  not  only  for  Tennessee, 
but  the  wlioie  South  West,  Accordingly,  in  hi«  first  public  address 
at  Nashville,  in  1625,  on  bis  inaugoralion  as  president— which  was 
throughout  a  most  masterly  plea  for  "CoiUifiaU  Education"  as  the 
very  life  of  a  free  peopIe~be  expressed  his  views  in  such  terms  as 
the  follow  ing  : — 

The  grand  axperlmeiit  k  aboot  te  be  Duic  whether  Uis  coIl«ga  ihall  be  oigao- 

ned  on  ■  permanL'Dl  snd  respectable  tutsis,  or  whether  H  agaiD  be  dealiued  to  a, 
temporary  eiistvnee,  and  to  ultimate  biliire,  Ifna  the  want  r^  due  encaDragemGnt 
and  palroaage  rrom  the  wnlcb;  oitiieiw  of  West  TeuiieeBcti  and  the  adjaeCDt 


It  is  dtnirable  ihot,  iaa  college,  pnivinoD  (boold  bu  mode  fori. 

io  atf  the  sciences,  and  in  every  deportnienl  of  pblioeopliy  and  rilcratare.  To  the 
rthnota  aUaiiunrut  of  thia  deaidaratwn  we  raoat  dtruut  oar  views.  We  b^  lo 
■ee  the  day,  or  that  our  aaOOfwan  may  sae  it,  when  in  Cumberland,  ur  in  the 
Univenity  o(  Xashville,  shall  be  faaud  aDch  an  array  of  iiblo  proressore,  SDch 
Ebnriea  and  apparotna,  neh  esbinete  of  earForities  and  of  natural  history,  m^ 
botaaical  gardemt.  oauoDoniicat  observatories,  and  ohtmleol  laboraWriea,  ai  ahall 
jnanre  lo  the  student  every  advantage  whirh  the  oldest  and  mibleet  European 
Inatitaboiia  eaa  bonat.  Bo  that  no  braneh  of  eiperlmental  or  phyaiis],  of  moral 
or  pulitiG^  B^ence,  of  andellt  or  modem  langoages  and  literature,  sliall  be  ncg- 
leoted. 

la  his  first  baccalaureate  address,  entitled  "  The  Cauu  of  EdTUa- 
tion  in  Tentuaaee"  and  delivered  on  the  tirst  commencement  of  the 
university,  in  1828,  we  find  him  developing  still  fuj'ther  the  magnifi- 
cent educational  scheme  which  he  had  projected.     He  says  : — 

Hie  traatees  of  Cnuiberlacd  CoJl^p  hava  pHrahaiod  one  handrcd  and  twenty 
•era  of  land,  to  meet  the  varioui  pnrpoaea  of  th^r  contemplated  nniveralty.  ft 
la  propowd  imntedintely  la  commence  the  erection  of  a  seriea  of  bnililin^  lor  the 
Muooimodalionor  atgdeota,  iBalraoton,BDdilewarda;  oonaistlngof  five  additional 
ooilega,  each  tufficicnlly  commodlotu  for  a  hundred  studenla,  and  three  aaeiitant 
profCMora  or  tutors,  and  of  aaven  hooaea  fbr  at  many  principal  or  head-profeaaora. 
We  ihall  then  have  lii  coUegea,  and  twentv-iive  ioitructors,  and  aooommodaUona 
fx-  six  haadred  pupils.  To  each  college  will  be  attached  a  rtR'Otory  or  boarding- 
hoviB,  with  eiftlit  or  ten  aerea  (^  land  for  eardening  and  exercise.  The  ccJIegee 
will  be  erected  at  suoh  distaooea  {ram  «S^  other  aa  U>  praveot  the  naiiaL  ovila 
reralting;  from  the  congregation  of  large  numbera  of  youth  Bt  the  aaine  place. 
Frotaaon  vill  oeenpy  honaea  on  the  InlerveninB  Iota ;  and  there  will  be  at  leaat 
thiva  officers  mldenC  within  the  walia  of  ea^  ooUegr.  We  shall  thua  bava 
aix  dJstiDCt  and  separalo  flimilies,  ao  lar  as  regards  domestio  economy,  Internal 
polioe,  and  aociai  order ;  white  one  Mnafita  ocddeniinii  wilt  nperintcnd  and 
amtriil  tbe  whole. 

A  more  eligible  or  healthfa]  site,  for  inoh  an  eetablishment,  con  not  be  fonnd 
io  the  western  country.  Hrrt  m  the  plaoe,  and  ncm  ia  the  lime,  fbr  generoia 
enterpcve.  Here  let  ua  erect  a  university  so  decidedly  and  conftsaedly  soperior 
ID  every  department  that  a  rival  or  competitor  need  not  be  feared.  Let  as  maks 
ample  provision  fur  every  speotea  of  iDstnietion~4cientlfic,  literary,  profeoional — 
wlueb  ow  eovatiy  damaada.  Let  edoostka  be  utended  to  the  phyapal  and 
moral,  aa  well  aa  to  tbe  mental,  benltKs.  Let  agricolture,  horticulture,  oiril  and 
military  engineering,  oymnastica,  the  liberal  and  the  meohanicsl  arts — whatever 
taay  teod  kt  iiqart  vigor,  digniQr,  giaoe,  activity,  health  to  tha  body — whataver 
may  md  lu  purify  the  heart,  improve  the  marala  and  mannera,  ditMpline  the 
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JDlellect,  and  to  furniih  It  willi  eopiom  alorea  of  iHeTnl,  elementary  knowlodge — 
obtain  ihvir  appnipriaU  pism  and  tank,  and  Ttveire  merited  allention,  in  our 
wminilty ;  so  tliat  parenti  may,  with  oonfiden«e,  oomniit  tli«Jr  »iw  to  onr  oare, 
aanind  thai  they  will  be  In  ufe  and  eklllfal  hands — anderagoverDmeDleqaltabU, 
faSerati,  mild,  firm,  vipllant,  and  felthful— where  their  every  ioterMt  will  be  oon- 
■alted,  their  every  raoulty  be  duly  oiilllTat«d,  and  wht^re  every  eflbrt  will  be  made 
to  lender  them  iolelligcnt,  virtuoua,  aooompllihed  citiieus. 

In  his  '^  MaccalauTtaie^  of  1820,  he  pleads  still  more  ui^ently  tiie 
cause  of  n  great  university,  iDcIudtng  all  the  departments  of  law, 
medicine,  divinity,  science,  literature,  atid  the  art£,  and  remarks : — 
"  Scarcely  any  portion  of  the  civilired  ChriBtian  world  is  so  poorly  pro- 
vided with  the  nieana  of  a  liberal  education  as  are  the  five  millions 
.of  Americans  within  the  great  ralley  of  the  Mississippi.  In  catting 
my  eye  over  the  maps  of  Tennessee,  it  struck  me  from  the  lint  that 
this  was  precisely  the  place  destined  by  Frovidence  for  a  great  uni- 
versity, if  ever  such  an  institution  were  to  exist  in  the  Btat«.  And 
in  this  opinion  I  ara  fully  confirmed  by  several  years'  observation  and 
experience.  I  am  en^rely  satisfied  that  it  is  physically  impossible  to 
maintain^a  vtUvemitt/  (I  am  not  now  speaking  of  an  ordinary  college,) 
in  any  other  town  in  the  stale.  And  for  this  single  good  reason,  were 
there  no  other,  namely,  a  medical  school,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
an  essential  and  as  the  most  important  part  of  a  real  university,  can 
never  be  sustained  except  in  a  large  town  or  city,  and  the  larger  the 
better,  Nashdlle  is  the  only  place  where  a  medical  school  would  even 
be  thought  of;  and  physicians  know  full  well  that  such  is  the  fact- 
If  Tennessee  then  is  to  have  such  a  school,  it  mutt  be  established  in 
Nashville." 

The  cily  of  Memphis  was  not  then  in  existence,  and  it  is  remark- 
able how  well  the  present  flonrishing  medical  school  at  Nai^hville, 
with  its  four  hundred  students,  its  able  (acuity,  its  spacious  and  well- 
arranged  laboratories,  museum,  library,  and  general  apparatus,  hardly 
inferior  to  any  in  the  Union,  vindicates  the  sagacity  of  tliis  early 
opinion  and  prediction. 

In  his  coramencement  Speech  of  183T,  which  was  one  of  the 
longest  and  ablest  of  all  his  educational  discourses,  after  giving  an 
outline  of  the  various  systems  of  eoll^ate  and  university  education 
in  England,  Scotland,  Continental  Europe,  and  our  own  country,  ho 
proceeds  to  present  a  sketch  or  summaiy  of  the  scheme  which  he 
wished  to  carry  out  at  Nashville.  After  eipressing  the  opinion  that, 
for  the  puryose  of  educating  boys,  generally  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  twenty-one,  our  isolated  American  colleges  are,  as  a  system,  to  be 
preferred  either  to  the  English  or  German  universities,  provided  they 
be  made  in  fact  what  they  are  in  name,  ha  says; — 
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Mate,  at  least  in  aadi  of  the  larger  states,  one  iDititDtion  or  the  bigbeal  order  and 
moBt  coDiprebenHT«  aod  commandiDg  c^taracter.  If  we  can  not  acbiere  Ala 
object  in  Gto  or  Iwenlj  yeaza,  it  may  be  dons  perbnps  in  fifty  or  Rre  huodted. 
If  we  can  not  hopo  in  oar  day  to  rivol  Berlin,  Munich,  Gutlingen,  Leipzig, 
CopenliageD,  Vienna,  Hnlle,  Leydeu,  Paris,  Moscow,  or  e^en  St.  Petefsbnrg,  we 
may  oonunence  the  enlerprise,  and  leave  poetcrity  to  cany  it  onward  toward 
oompletioD.  For  compUle,  la  ttia  nataro  of  things,  it  Deter  can  be.  It  most  be 
^wiDg,  adyanoiiiK,  enla^ng,  aconmulaling,  till  the  end  of  time.  Mo  uniwrsity 
in  SnnfW  is  conpZelf — not  evea  in  any  one  departmeot. 

Havjng  described  the  necessary  collectiona  and  fixtures,  he  then 
goes  on  to  say : — 

Oar  nnivet^ty  mnat  hare  the  reqaisle  teaching  force  abo.  Professors  of 
tnery  language,  dead  and  living — of  erery  acience,  in  nil  its  branches  and  subdj- 
visiaaa,  in  all  its  bearings  and  applioaliona.  To  be  more  particular,  there  liiouid 
be  proftHT*  or  teacben 

Of  ancient  aiasaioal  langnagea  and  literatore ; 

Of  onental  languages  and  literature  ; 

Of  modem  European  languages  and  literature  ; 

Of  mathematica,  natural  philosopby,  astronomy; 

Of  chemistry,  geology,  njineralogy,  comparative  anatomy  ^ 

Of  archeology — in  reference  to  ancient  nations,  govemroeota,  jurispm- 
dencc,  geography,  mythology,  arta,  aciencea,  and  atill-exiating  moan- 

Of  philology,  eloquence,  poetry,  hiilory  ; 

Of  phynology — regulable,  animal,  and  comparatJTB  ; 

Of  etluca,  politics,  logic,  mctaphyajca; 

Of  constitutional  and  international  law ; 

Of  political  eoouomy  and  national  statistics  -, 

Of  architecture,  scutptura,  painting,  drawing,  engraving,  muaic  ) 

Of  engineering — civil,  military,  and  naral ; 

Of  mechanioa — principla  and  ptactioe  ; 

Of  agriculture,  commerce,  manufiiolurea  j 

Of  fi'noiug,  riding,  swimming,  and  oilier  manly  and  healthfnl  gymnnalicaj 
,      Of  natural  hiatory  in  every  department ; 

Of  all  the  liberal  profunions  ; 

Of  biblical  lIlcrstDre  ; 

And  of  religion,  in  aoch  forms  and  modes  as  may  be  satiaGiatory  to  the 
Judicions  and  reHeotlng  porUon  of  the  community. 
Tbere  should  be  schoola,  In  short,  lor  all  the  solcnces,  arta,  languages,  and  pro- 
fessions. So  that  no  youth  need  ever  crosa  the  ocean,  to  study  and  learn  what 
ought  to  be  mach  mors  safely  and  odvanlageonsly  taught  at  home.  The  above  ia 
not  given  cither  as  a  complete  enumeration  or  proper  grouping  of  the  aubjccla 
lor  profeMonhlpa,  but  tulher  as  a  brief  summary  or  outline  of  the  more  obvious 
and  important 

Further  on,  he  reraarka — after  reducing  his  scale  for  Nashville  lo 
what  might  at  all  events  emulate  the  universities  of  Geneva,  of  New 
York,  or  Virginia — "  Our  first  effort  here  in  Nashville  should  doubt- 
leaj  be  to  elevate  the  only  department  which  we  have  hilberto  at^ 
tempted  to  establish  ;  that  is,  the  college  for  undergraduates,  or  the 
bculty  of  arts,  sciences,  and  literature.  It  is  desirable  to  have  profea- 
aors  of  Grcrman,  French,  Italian,  Spanish — perhaps  of  some  other 
modem  laognages  ;  though  a  knotvledge  of  none  of  them  has  been 
made  indispensable  to  graduation  in  any  college." 

In  a  word,  his  plan  was  to  build  up  an  institution,  where  bora 
might  be  trained,  under  skillful  teachers,  in  nil  science  and  literature, 
before  gnidnating;  and  where,  after  graduation,  they  might  still  pur- 
No.  1?.— [Vol,  Va.,  So.  2.J-2. 
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sue  their  Bbtdiet,  to  any  extend  and  in  ewy  thing  tb&t  man  needato 
kD9w ;  to  (ombine  iot  the  pupil  all  t^e.  kdrantagei  of  the  EDgliali 
and  AmeriauB  coUq^  aai  for  the  wJiolar  all  Ut«  «(b  of  tbe  Gw- 

Of  bis  undertaking  he  ^>«ftk3  aa  ftdlows : — "  No*  the  Univereity  of 
NwhviLle,  oompared  nith  my  own  hmu  idtal  of  SDoh  an  cstsbtith- 
ment,  is  but  on  element — a  mere  atojca— «  fonndation— ^  Daoleoa — « 
corn»~stODa— a  first  essay  toward  the  glortoiu  coOMimmalion  and 
perfacticu  of  my  own  ehenahad  hopes  bwI  aaticipatioas.  And  I 
could  B«y  litUe  more  of  any  other  tmiranity  >9  our  iwunuy.  I  re- 
gard thera  tjJl  aa  bcang  still  in  their  infancy,  or  at  most  in  their  early 
youth;  and  that  their  riffltt  ta  the  title  of  umetriily  is  yet  to  be 
proved  and  coi^rmed  by  their  future,  growth  to  vigorous  maidiODd 
md  geoerous  maturity." 

But  that  ha  vould  succeed  ulliioately .  in  aecoinjdiahitig  his  p)an, 
in  deapite  of  all  obstaclea,  he  seened  never  to  hare  a  donbt.  We 
remember  well  hit  look  pf  auUimity  and  hia  tone  of  detenaiBation, 
when  in  1834,  in  one  of  bia  moat  eloquent  moodfl,  he  gave  utteranoe 
to  thbe  strong,  triumphant  words: — "We  iioont  not  on  the  stMe'a 
treasury,  not  upon  l^alatiTe  ipdemDifioatioD.  We  rdy  not  upon 
ecclesiastical  patronage,  or  seclariao  leal,  or  individual  munificanoe ; 
nor,  indeed,  upon  any  of  tbe  usual  sources  of  pecuniary  revenue  whfch 
have  reared  and  austained  so  many  flourishing  institutions  in  oth» 
sections  of  our  happy  republic  We  belong  to  no  aeiA  or  party  in 
church  or  slate.  We  open  our  portals  wide^  and  profikr  our  instruo- 
tiona  freely  toeuterpnsitig,  moral  yoQlhof  every  poiiucal  and  religious 
creed  in  the  land-.  Literatute  and  science,  language  and  philosophy, 
morals  and  virtue,  unalloyed  and  unoJouded  by  the  dogmas  of  any 
sector  school,  we  inculcate  and  exemplify  04  best  we  can.  And  we 
appeal  to  the  common  sense  and  equity  c^  mankind  for  tbe  wisdom 
of  our  systems  and  the  honesty  of  our  proceedings.  We  are  the 
staunch,  uncompromising  advocate  of  genuine  religion — of  pure,  un- 
adulterated Christianity-— but,  in  all  matters  which  distinguish  one 
class  or  sect  or  church  from  Mother,  we  leave  our  pupils  to  parental 
guidance  and  discretion ;  and  to  l£e  mimsteritd  cares  of  tbe  clergy 
in  our  city  to  whom  they  severally  yield  a  voluntary  pr^erenoek 

"  Where  then  is  the  ground  of  our  hopennd«f  our  encoamgeroent  t 
It  is  in  tbe  groiviug  strength  and  moral  influence  of  our  own  enlightened, 
li^TiJ,  and  patriotic  sons,  who  issne,  year  after  year,  from  our  clasaio 
halls,  imbued  with  the  chivalrous  spirit  and  republican  nrtue  of  the 
brightest  age  of  Gmak  and  Soman  glory — and  animated  by  tbe  oelee- 
tial  principles  of  Christian  magnanimity  and  benevoknce — and  whoso 
roice  shall  ye(  be  heard  by  a  geoerons  and  inMiest,  though  hitherto 
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nmeh  itbiMed  «&d  niiigiiiijed  pac^Ie.  It  is  in  these,  uncier  the  pro- 
pitiooi  annlw  and  overmliDg  provideiice  of  the  Uoat  High,  t^at  we 
plim  oar  ConUeno^  and  gMV«r  op  ttur  atmVa  fondest  Mpnttiotn. 
Tb^  will  never  prove  recreant  or  traitorous.  The  claima  of  Alma 
Mattr  npon  iIk^  Rffections,  t^eir  Eeol,  their  kbore,  their  influence, 
tbnrtstents,  and  their  wealth,  will  ever  be  a^nowledged  at  of  para- 
nomt  and  everi»liagf  obllgxtiott. 

"  We  aay^— or  rather  let  the  univenitj  prondly  gay— there  are  oar 
■ana.  We  aend  them  forth  into  the  world.  And  bj  the  world's 
apontaneoui  vevdiet  upon  Uidr  training  and  thnr  bc&riDg  will  we 
abide.  We  calmly  md  coDfidently  await  the  world's  deciHon ;  and 
W9  M  kuaTtd  of  noMortifyiiJg  diuippointmenL  Our  faith  is  strong, 
unwavering,  inviooible.  And  our  purpose  to  pereevere  in  the  good 
work,  which  has  thus  (ax  been  signally  prospered  in  the  midst  of  every 
BpeeJea  vt  UttderMiee  and  dicoowi^metit,  can  not  be  shaken.  The 
toogne  which  now  Mpeakt  onr  high  resolve,  and  bids  defiance  to  scrU' 
tiny,  to  pi^lidice,  to  jeakmsyi  to  cowardice,  to  calumny,  to  malevo- 
lenoe,  naay  he  ajlent  in  the  tomb  long  ere  the  glorious  victory  shall 
be  ftcfaieved.  Bnt  W^  the  UNIVERSITY,  live  forever  I  And  ^u- 
erationa  yet  nnbora  ahall  njoioe  in  our  triumphs,  and  pronounce  the 
euk^nn  which  our  labon  will  have  nobly  tvou." 

Nothing  oould  exee4d  the  seal  and  ardor  with  which,  on  all 
private  and  all  publio  occasions,  t>OGtor  lindsley  was  foond  battlii^ 
agMBSt  popular  pr»j«diees,  and  defending  Uie  great  enterprise  to  which 
he  bad  uooaecrated  bia  life.  The  college — the  higher  learning — 
univenily  edaoadon  tjtwame  his  abiding  tbeme,  on  wh^h  he  waa  ever 
ready  to  pour  ont  the  full  treasnret  of  hie  claamcal  and  accomplished 
mind.  Probably  some  of  the  finest  and  most  triumphant  vindications 
of  leamtDg  that  ever  felt  from  the  lips  of  man  were  made  by  bim 
dning  this  period.    We  subjoin  a  few  epeeimens  >— 


inUUigent  mpcnoc*.  Uetue  it  ■  tb«  older  of  FrorideBse,  tbat  in  eveiy  w^'reg- 
nlated  oamniiniiLy  chndrea  ■nil  ail  gmnl;  ignoraiit  penons  are  he!d  ia  nibjratioD 
to  age  aad  wWom  sod  ciperieBoe.  No  Bpeciet  or  portkm,  even  of  the  bambtcat 
mumriocnKcfawitaBl.  labor,  DSii  be  perloEmed  natil  tbepart;  b«  Ist^t  how  to 

It  it  he  «M  Aat  the  XMty  hm  no  need  oT  hoBaa  teaminr  1o  propi^te  hja 
TvligiaiL  it  si^  be  nfiliad  that  neitlur  lua  he  any  need  of  ntunaa  ignotanee. 
He  ooald,  if  he  choM,  dinxmie  with  bniaan  agency  slLogcOier,    Bat  we  bare 

'  '    '  'a  Infiaite  Wadon  hai  nrer  •etmled  an  himnieinil  sai  inadequste 

imipoae  vhalevfr.  Id  tlx  days  of  prophecy  and  mtrsole,  from 
M  Paul,  tw  never  emplOTed  human  igaoranei  in  the  work  oT  instmction. 
ji  iBBj  w«re  not  all  ednealed  ta  tiie  nnlvetSiJai  of  Egypt,  w  wa«  Moeei,  or  of 
Jb^  ■■  wai  laioh,  or  of  Babylon,  u  waa  Daniel,  or  at  the  faet  of  Ounafiel, 
>•  wM  Paul,  they  were  vell-trsined  eotnewhere,  and  by  eompctent  nuutara,  ai 
were  the  flriiemien  of  Oalilee  by  ChflM  hlmcelf,  be^ei  bchig;  endowed  with  the 
gift  ft  toogiwi^  and  extraardinary  coauDnnlvtIeOi  te  every  emergency. 
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I  DM  the  term  vaiearrity  m  «^iTRTait  to  the  bnt  p«adlil*  iyttem  of  ejncft- 
lioa,  uid  in  Tefrrence  to  lbs  highest  ordtr  aoi  dwree  of  inlttli-clual  and  looral 
cultivstioD.  WhereveT,  Btid  by  wlialDver  proceai,  tbe human  mind  is  ino«t  cfltctnsl 
I;  hnbnvd  and  enriched  wfth  the  purest  treaauna  of  Ecimae  ind  knowledge,  tod 
wjien  the  wliole  mau  iidsly  trained  and  ginlified  (br  tlte  greatest  usefulnees,  thtrt 
is  my  unitertily. 

TnfFiraitheu  that  tbe  UMvturrr.as  jastAplahied, eTerbnbea,  ianav,aBd 
eTCT  will  b«,  the  grand  ci>Nwreii(i»t  prineipU  o[  civilization,  of  truth,  virtae, 
learning,  liboity,  religioa,  and  good  gnvemrnent  among  mankind.  To  the  uni- 
vtrtity  are  we  Indtbicd  far  all  the  uaeful  arti,  lavi,  Bi«ral,  enjoy ncati,  eoaifiirta, 
conveniences,  and  blessings  of  diittud  Booiety.  There  has  never  been  a  salioa 
or  oommunity,  highly  enlightened  and  civiliied,  where  the  university  did  not  dis- 
pense  its  liiudly  iSflufnoca,  or  irhere  it  did  not  «ocnpy  s  oommanding  poaltion. 
The  iiMiDiu  of  aDtiquiiir  de^tDerated,  or  sank  into  hariiarisni,  jnM  aa  the  univer*- 
ity,  or  higher  1^;arning,  was  nogl«cted  or  became  eitioct  among  tlitm.  It  has 
never  been  found  among  savages  or  btrbariaiis ;  imd  all  the  nniiena  rai  tbbea 
sponom  ^eba  «r«  BarbariaDs  or«»vBgeB»t  this  dj^  where  the  university  is  not, 
or  where  ite  cheering  and  itluminoting  t>£ams  have  not  penetrated. 

If  to  this  broad  statement  it  be  obJeeteJ,  thai  seietieo,  literelore,  and  r^Benent 
abmnd  in  ruions  where  n>  univerwty  ham  been  established ;  I  aoawer,  thut  the 
beneficial,  cf&cla  of  the  university  are  olUntinies  eiperiencfd  at  great  distances 
from  its  actual  location.  He  uQlversties  of  Eg^pt  extended  th^r  salntsvy  Bud 
MdMiBtnc'  spirit  avsn  to  turbaroua  (2IMM0.  Those  et  Kuiope  are  felt  In  Amer- 
ica. And  tlioae  of  Manucbusetta  and  Vir^oia  may  operate  ia  Tennessee  and 
Teias.  In  the  prcKfUt  eondilion  of  the  oWnmerciat  and  misBionBry  world,  the 
inflaeDce  of  the  univcrally  la  Tiiibls  in  atmaat  every  qoaiter — in  Not  UdUnd 
Bud  the  South  Sea  Islands — on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  tho  Congo  and  the 
Amazon — nnd  whererer  Enropean  and  American  civiliiatioa  has  acquired  even  a 
ptutltd  or  tampotsry  rettlng^ptaee. 

If  Kgaio  wo  be  directed  to  aelf-saught  tud  sclf-mado  men  as  a  (riiimphant  ntg- 
alive  to  our  wholo  theory  ;  I  tell  you,  that  aelf-taught  men  (as  they  are  styled,) 
iDch  aa  Fronkliu,  Ferguson,  Shakeq«are,  Watt,  Arkwright,  Henry,  FaltO)), 
Baeie,  are,  or  were,  just  as  m neb  indebted  to  ihe  university  as  were  Bacon,  Sel- 
den,  NewLon,  Burke,  JefTerson,  Jay,  Madbon,  er  TVhltney.  The  latter  dnmk 
at  the  fountain,  the  formw  k  (he  atresma  wMoh  Inne  ftom  it.  Had  £>Biiklin 
been  bom  and  bred  mlon(;  savagea,  he  might  have  beoome  the  first  among  (he 
prophets  and  eliicCi  of  his  tribe ;  but  he  would  not  have  been  enrolled  amceig  Ihe 
greatest  philosophers  and  stetesmenof  tbadvllizod  vorld.  Waabingti*  toomicht 
have  been  the  Tecumseh  or  Block  Ilank  of  the  wilderness,  but  not  the  saviour, 
the  founder,  the  father  of  a  mighty  rcpnblio  of  enlightened  and  happy  freemen. 
He  had  stndied  in  the  schooi  of  Locks  and  Afilton,  of  Sidney  and  Hampden,  of 
Tell  and  Fhoolon ;  and  like  them  was  libtrallg  educated.  He  was  not  a  actuiar 
iu  the  atriet,  teohnical  meaning  of  the  term,  Iboagh  bis  schotarship  was  reqicct- 
able  and  ta  snperlor  to  that  of  matiy  a  college  gndnate. 

Id  tbe  eloquent  appenla  nhich  he  vas  constantly  tuning  in  bebslf 
of  this  grand  enterprise.  Dr.  Lindsley  waa  Boraetimea  deemed  a  vis- 
ionary  and  enthusiast  by  the  short-Bighted  politicians  of  bis  day. 
But  there  was  nothing  visionary  alwut  hiin.  Never  was  «iy  man 
blest  with  a  more  practical  mind,  or  a  larger  stock  of  good  English 
commoD  sense.  He  knew  precisely  what  he  was  about  jVom  the  be- 
ginning. He  linow  that  the  way  to  hnild  up  a  great  institotdon  at 
Xashnllo  was  to  secure  first  a  good  and  broad  fotttidation  in  the 
toil.  And  in  tLat  be  was  not  raistaken.  There  is  no  iDanner  of 
doubt  that  he  could  have  accomplished,  and  wonld  hare  accomplished, 
iu  bis  own  life-time — nay,  at  an  early  period  of  his  career — al)  that 
he  had  projected,  if  he  had  only  succeeded  in  bringing  the  legisla- 
ture or  the  people  of  Tennessee  to  his  netr  views.    He  told  tbem 
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from  tbe  b^Tnning  thai  a  "  univsrut;  would  be  an  expensive  con- 
cem  ;"  but  he  deniouatra.ted  tliat  It  was  sooncero  which  would  ^y— 
both  intalleetuallj  and  mocfdly— both  tbe  rich  aod  (he  poor — both 
the  citiEens  of  Kashville  and  tlia  people  of  TenneMee — both  them 
and  Uisir  childran.  The  viBi<»)iine»  were  those  who  thought  it  would 
not  pay,  and  tbnt  it  was  foolish  to  spend  a  few  hundred  thousand 
dollan,  to  build  up  a  Cambridge  or  an  Osford,  a  Harvard  or  Yale,  in 
the  Far  West. 

In  carrying  forward  so  graat  a  .work,  he  had  expected  at  one  time 
to  secure  both  the  public  »d  of  the  etate  and  the  private  co-«pera- 
tkm  and  muniiicenca  of  the  citizens  of  N^ashvillc.  The  result  proved 
that  be  had  to  rely  aolety  on  the  latter.  Id  the  addrex  of  1832, 
after  again  unfoldiug  hia  scheme  (£  a,  university,  he  says :  "  This  would 
be  a  species  of  internal  im|VDvemeot  worthy  of  the  repnl)lie,  and 
which  would  elevate  Tennessee  to  a  rauh  never  yet  attdued  by  any 
people.  And  the  legblatore,  which  shall  boldly  lay  tbe  oomer-stone 
of  such  a  magnificent  ten^ple  of  popular  instruction,  wilt  deserve  and 
will  gain  a  glorious  jmroonality,  whatever  may  be  the  verdict  of  th^ 
(MMUtituents  or  of  their  colemporaries.  Their  magnanimous  and  en- 
lightened patriotism  will  be  celebrated  a  thousand  lustrums  after  tlw 
petty  luleresls  and  confllcla  of  thia  selfish  generation  shall  be  for- 
gotten." 

Bat  GudtDg,  after  a  few  years'  trial,  that  he  could  neither  depend 
on  state  tii  nor  seciure  from  tndividiul  munificence  suoh  an  endow- 
ment as  bb  Bcbeme  deroanded,  he  then  set  to  work  manfully  to  make 
of  bis  tiBtvenitj  as  good,  an  iostitutioD  as  the  Uraited  meana  at  his 
disposal  and  the  steadfast  co-openition  of  his  coadjutors  at  Nasbrille 
woald  admit  of.  In  this  spirit  we  find  him,  ever  ready  to  modify  his 
views  to  existing  circumstances,  and  never  for  a  moment  despairing  of 
ultimate  success,  giving  utterance  to  Hm  following  words  : — "  In  in- 
aagurating  tbe  establishment  of  a  university  at  Nashville,  the  honest 
purpoM  was  fondly  cherished  from  the  beginning  to  render  it  in  fact 
all  that  the  name  imports.  Ila  fiiends  desired  to  lay  its  foundations 
doep  and  broad.  They  felt  that  they  were  going  to  build  for  poster- 
ity aa  well  as  for  the  Uving.  That  kind  of  ephemeral  popularity 
vhteb  is  so  cheaply  purchased,  and  which  is  never  worth  the 
dheapest  purohate,  thej  neither  sought  not  coveted.  They  did  not 
expect  to  see  the  gilded  domes  and  lofty  turrets  of  their  university 
auddenly  rising  in  sj^ndor,  and  dazzling  the  eye  of  every  beholder. 
They  knew  that  they  coold,  at  beat,  achieve  little  more  than  tho  com- 
meooement  of  a  worlc,  which  must  be  fostered,  aod  enlarged,  and 
matured,  in  the  progress  perhaps  of  ages  to  come.'' 

These  quiet  words  indicated  the  right  spirit — tho  spirit  of  a  true 
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and  faithful  woHcer,  vho  bftd  iCTTaed  faow  **  to  labor  and  to  wait"^ 
a  spirit  which  every  man  must  hare  who  voald  auooeed  in  inatruoting 
the  young,  or  buildlcg  up  a  literary  iu^tutioB.  Aid  altiutigh,  for 
want  of  hnA»,  Dr.  IJudstey  did  n<rt  aooomplMi  is  bis  own  life-tiiae 
the  precise  thing  which  he  first  projected  at  Na^vlll<s  jtA  h*  did 
succeed,  in  despite  of  maniftilA  drawbaeln  and  ditoour&getDeato,  in 
building  up  an  institution  which,  nS  it  rogaids  the  staodard  of  idiol- 
arshipin  itsprofeseoreand  theattaiDmentsandtubseqveitt  luefulaeaaof 
iU  alumni,  stood,  as  loof;  as  he  was  at  tke  heftd  of  it,  seoond  to  nona  in 
tlie  Missiisippi  valley.  Not  did  he  leave  it  until  he  felt  that  beomld 
safely  intrust  it  into  the  bands  of  one  who,  thodgh  yonng  to  reocive 
such  a  father's  mantle,  was  ftilly  ooAipelsnt,  both  by  eduoation  Mid 
endowment,  to  enter  ^to  all  his  plans  and  carry  forward  all  his  yroA. 
Qui  faeit  ptr  aliot  facit  prt  M  is  SB  trua  of  a  good  work  as  the  re* 
verse.  An  educator's  work  is  never  fnUy  done,  nor  can  his  influeaee 
be  fully  measured,  short  of  what  his  pu|n)a  and  his  dilldreD  riiall  do. 
And  hence  there  is  no  improbdbility  that  Dr.  Lindsley  may  yet,  by 
his  perpetuated  influence  and  labor,  aooomplish  the  realimtioD  of  that 
splendid  beau  ideal  of  a  great  univenity  whioh  rcee  up  before  bis 
imagination  as  hs  first  surveyed  the  beautiM  dtj  of  rocka  and  cedars 
on  the  banin  of  the  Cumberland. 

TV.    B»  trotts  jiNV  pen-uBiD  ittDkESiBi. 

The  published  writings  of  Dr.  Ltndsley  consist  chiefly  of  his 
baccalaureate  addresses  and  occasional  Eerm(»».  His  great  theme, 
even  in  his  sermons,  was  edncation  and  its  kindred  topics.  In  one  of 
bis  ableatpublisbed  discourses,  delivered  at  the  instsllation  of  Dr.  Edgar, 
in  Nashville,  in  1833,  he  speaks  of  his  preaching  in  Uie  fbUowing 
terms,  indicating  a  far  humbler  estimate  of  it,  in  bis  own  mind,  tfaaii 
the  public  were  accustomed  to  take  : — "  My  own  pariionlar  spfaaiv  of 
mbisterial  duty  has  ever  been  extremely  humble  and  limit«d,  as  it 
regards  age  and  numbers,  though  not  unimportant  in  reference  to  the 
ultimate  welfare  of  the  church  and  the  public  My  proviaee  too  has 
always  demanded  a  different  kind  and  form  c^  preaching  from  tliat 
which  obtains  in  a  popular  assembly.  A  word  in  seasofr— a 
little  here  and  a  little  there — and  somethiitg  every  day  to  one  ex  a 
dozen,  as  occasion  offered  or  suggested— without  tonchiag  <m  pouits 
of  theological  or  eocleeiastical  controversy,  and  without  the  formal 
method  of  regular  sermonizing — has  been  the  fashion  of  my  own  Twry 
imperfect  essays  in  the  good  work  of  the  gospel  ministry."  And 
hence  it  vras  that,  always  regarding  himself  as  an  educator  of  the 
yonng,  he  was  often,  even  in  his  public  discourses  on  the  Sabbath, 
found  pleading  the  cause  of  education. 

Dr.  Soragne  gives  the  following  list  of  his  publications : — "A  Ploa  for 
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Ou  Theotogitat  Saimtary  al  Pritwton,  (several  editiona,)  1821;" 
"^BarifPiflj/JtMiotiuiUmdeJmftt&anDoaitslivoTgd  ia  the  college  dufe), 
PriiiBstMt,  1821 ;"  "'SneJ^niyof  Qbttrvwg  the  Sabbath  expUincd  and 
Mferaed'tHBsa-iKttiddfenediiKireftu-tieatw'lftotbeToiuig,  1821;" 
"/mpTMwnntfqf'.ZInw— •twodJMOvwsdeliTcral  la  the  obitpel  of  tha 
CkO^tiS Sew  Jtneiy,  lB39i"  "4-Ai>r«w^  £«rtnoii,  delitered  in 
tlM«Iispelof  UiaCoUcgftfif'iNev  Jersey,  1824;"  "An  J/idTess  at  Ma 
Itmnxffuratiam  m  prmdent '  9f  CumberiaBd  Collage,  1835;"  "The 
Qauu  tf  Siveatian  .is  ,lMnfiiB««;"  ."A  Batxaluurealt  Address, 
18861?'  *'A  BMosAamnnUi  AMrm,  1827;"  "4  Baccalaureaie 
AddKM,  \i&9.y'  '*  A  Baefviaurti^  Addrtit,  1831 ;"  '' A  Boecalau- 
TMtt  Addrui,  183B;?  "A»  Addrm  on  tht  Cmlamwl  Birthday  of 
€itarga  WadiMtgtoiti.  ISSZ ;''  ^A  Ditcourtt  at  tht  Itulaltation  of 
At  Sew.  Ji>hk  21  ^pQr,^aBftviUevie33;"  "A  B>t<xaiaurtatt,eti- 
titfed  '  %e«A  in  bebrifiof  th*  UBiwereity  of  Naahvilie,'  1637  ;"  "J 
Lectu.tfm.I'apviarJiiitMtiQV,l»Al\'"  "A  SacaUaureaU  Addrm, 
«iil)Ued''Speeeh&boatO»ll«gea,'  I^Q-"*  ' 

BesidM  ttMae  he  -mAa  ^mma  «ticlea  on  oducatiou  for  the  public 
priMs,  and  coBtiibHtad  tnoileBnied  and  abla  {wpera  to  the  ^^ American 
Blitie^l  H^otitary,"  on  the  PriiKitive  StaU.  of  MauUnd,  wbicb 
eicited  roacb  attention  at  the  time  b^thio  thiBCuuDtry  aiidin£urqpe. 
IndeedbevaseiMof  the  fif«t,if,aottl)6yer^  first,  Kholar  of  OUT  times  to 
talte  tbegrwind,  vbich  bae  since  become  so  common,  and  has  recent- 
ly b«eti  soably  argued  in  Kilta'6  " Cyel(^edia of  Bihlical  Lilerature" 
va^  tkst  man'fr  primeval,  cocditioa  was  not  that  of  a  savage,  but  a 
<i«i]tzad  being.  Say>  Dr-  Kitto,  (Art.  4n(nfi/ut>iaru,)  "  That  a  de- 
giu  of  ealtisatioii  waa  Lbd  primitive  condition  of  man,  from  tvhicb 
MT3g«iiBi  in  paiticnlar  jjuartets  was  a  degeneracy,  and  that  be  lias 
not,  M  too  g«BwaUy  Jiaa  been  supposed,  worked  himself  up  from  an 
ori^Dil  wvage  itsto  to  Iris.preseut  poeitioD,  has  been  powerfully  ar- 
gued by  Dr.  IdudsU^,  and  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  conchisions 
of  nndeni  etbDOgraphical  research."  Indeed  we  find  Dr.  Lindsley 
"powerfully"  defending  Ais  view,  (for  it  was  a  &vorite  theme  with 
Unt,  wbich  he  held  with  all  the  tenacity  of  a  discoverer.)  not  only  in 
Ibe  "BMieat  Jifpoiitory,"  but  as  far  back  as  1825,  in  bis  inaugural 
■ddren,  in  whicb  be  shows  that  the  old  infidel  idea  of  a  man's  being 

"nuK  cdneUknul  dlKotRHi,  ugfUin  whlil] 
Ih-.  ORwrf  Trttt,"  bis  lut  tMculwirole,  hsTe 

titm  af  J.  B.  LipplDCDU  &  Co.,  Pbllutelphli,  forming  u  ociivo  or  E%  pfo-    It  !■  tha  flm 
H[1«*  oT  valmna,  «Kia  lo  Gillaw,  aoaulalcit  Dr.  Ltaldaltr'i  Complcli  Worki  and  a 

DODipdidium  of  (tmo):,  nrlgliiml,  tud  vTcll'inBlurKl  Titwton  ihe  gmt  nib- 
lOruthsicnslicaniieiiUdtiiaoryor  B.sinedBitodiBltaeBciAtanilithicn 
ducwiT  cui  rod  It  witboot  tUTlDf  Ma  iplrll  itlmd  lo  naw  ual  In  lili  hijli 
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&t  the  8t&rt  a  sort  of  noblft  savage  is  oonlradicUd  alike  b]r  reasra, 
i^velktioQ,  and  luitory. 

But  thia  point'  would  lead  us  U>o  &r  fnttt  Otu  preaent  purpose. 
Bendes  theee  puUiottioiu,  Dr.  LiDdaley  left  otiier  valual:de  <nntmgs, 
ID  earefully-pr^jarad  manuscript^  bcanng  od  fho  Bune  general  topics 
discuaaed  in  Utoae  ainady  uMntJoned.  .  Xbe  ^ter  beard  many  of 
tbese  bncc^ureate  aad  otlter  addreeaes,  wken  they  were  delivei«d, 
Bad  oan  bear  witneie  tolfae  powerful  inprewioD  which  thej  produced. 
It  h  qn«etioDable  whether  any  man  Ju  oiur  ^ouutrjr  has  ever  Eoada 
more  of  the  baccalaureate  sddreea,  and  done  a.more  efieolive  servJoa 
with  it,  than  Dc  Lindsley.  Tliqr  were  fdwa^  prepared  wi(^  the  ut- 
most care,  and  charged  wkh  his  maturest  aod  wdghtieat  thoughts. 
They  were  generaJlj  dalivcad  to  the  largest  aw^enoei  ever  asa»nble4 
in  Kashville— oonsbting  often  of  legislaton,  judges,  profaauooal  gen- 
tlemen from  all  parts  of  the  slate,  and  tiio  very  tlUef^  the  city.  He 
had  made  it  a  point  In  the  atarL  never  to  speak  in  public  till  be  had 
something  to  say,  and  was  fully  spared  to  say  it.  And  such  was 
his  reputation,  bAsi  b  few  efforts  of  this  kind,  that  both  in  IJie  coll^ 
and  the  city,  the  baocalonreate  «aa  looked  forward  to  as.  the 
great  occasion  of  the  yur.  He  aeoined  never  so  much  in  his  true 
element  as  on  the  commencQinent  stage.  And  he  came  farth  on  these 
occasions,  and  ddivertd  this  faeavyorliUery  of  learning  and  eloquence 
with  much  of  the  power  and  sncoets  exhihitad  by  our  aUest  slates- 
men  in  their  set  speeches  in  C<Higress.  There  was  in  bet  scarcely 
any  one  instrumentality  employed  by  Dr.  Lindsleyi  during  hb  whole 
career  at  Nashville,  through  which  he  seemed  to  exert  a  deeper, 
wider,  and  mora  wholesome  influence  on  the  puUic  mind  than  these 
addresses.  They  were  ft>r  the  most  part  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  some  of  them  passed  tbrongh  aeveral  editions.  Thus  heard  and 
read  hy  the  leading  men  of  Tennessee,  and  incorporated,  as  so  much 
established  truth,  into  the  Itviog  thought  c^  all  his  pupils,  they 
were  reproduced  in  a  thousand  difierent  ibrms,  and  became  part  and 
parcel  of  the  pnbHc  sentiiaent  in  all  the  educated  circles  of  the  state. 

And  they  were  w«ll  deserving  of  the  honor.  We  have  just  now 
had  occasion  to  read  most  of  them  over  again,  after  the  lapse  of 
many  years.  And  we  have  been  more  than  ever  impressed  with 
their  wisdom  and  beanty.  We  know  not  where  to  find,  in  the  same 
compass,  within,  our  whole  range  of  reading,  so  much  sound  doetiine, 
wise  counsel,  and  soul-stirring  sentiment,  on  the  snbjeet  of  the  edacs- 
tion  of  the  young.  There  are  some  p««ons  who  look  with  disparage- 
ment ugyi  oar  pamphlet  literature^  and  shnnk,  with  a  sort  of  digni- 
fied contempt,  from  Ute  idea  of  a  great  man's  burying  himself  in  a 
pamphlet,  at  the  common  saying  is.    Bnt  no  man  can  read  the  pam- 
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pblflt  adAnute  ct  Dr.  Lindriej — eapedall]^  if  he  bad  ever  had  the 
good  fortuQa  to  see  aod  hear  him  in  the  delivery  of  one  of  them — 
without  fe«Kt^  that  thej*  nere,  in  his  haods,  a  potrerfol  engine  of 
doing  good.  If  he  had  ^>eDt  hn  life  m  writing  large  and  learned 
tKtoka,  he  eoold  donhtlen  luve-  filled  a  wider-  ^gbere  and  gained  s 
more  «atended  fiune;  bat  w«.  have  no  idea  that  he  could  over  thne 
bftve  veacbad  and  iadoolriuated  the  heading  uiods  of  Teoneesee,  aa  he 
did  by  di«K  ^parently  ephemeral  but  really  Retire  apoken  and 
puUiBbed  addves^Mk  We  eonudor  his  example,  m  this  respect,  wor- 
thy of  all  praise  and  all  imrtatioi)  on  the  pMt  of  those  who,  called  to 
the  presidency  of  our  Etniggling  co1}e^^,  wiR  find  it  necefisaiy,  not 
only  to  supply  the  demand  for  instruction  within  tha  college-walla, 
bat  oontinnnUy  to  create  a  denia&d  for  that  supply  without,  by  inspir- 
ing the  people  with  enthnsiaam  for  learning,  and  iadoctrinnling  them 
into  la^  and  Kbend  news  of  the  sol^L 

By  these  annual  tmela  on- education,  oontainitig  the  condenaed  re- 
Milts  of  his  own  Pefleetion,  raadii^  and  ciperiance,  fraught  with  the 
Hring  spirit  of  hi>  own  bnrnli^  enthusiaeai  for  kuiwledge,  and  sent 
fMth  wiUi  the  bij^  indefsemeot  of  his  acknowledged  scholarship,  he 
gxn  a  d^ity  to  the  teacber's  office  In  Tenneasee,  luid  devated  tlie 
wholo  standard  of  popular  inetructioa  in  tlia  South  'West,  to  an  ex- 
tent whiob  ianouB  the  leas  real  and  powerflil  beoansa  it  waa  done  so 
graduitUy  that  the  public  mind,  eren  to  this  d^,  is  scarcely  consdons 
of  the  change,  or  t«  wttotn  it  is  moat  indebted  for  the  elcratiDg  influ- 
ence. By  this  we  do  not  mean  (o  affirm  that  Dr.  Lindeky  did  all  the 
woi^  alone ;  Dor  to  detr»ct  aught  from  the  valuAble  services  of  his 
coadjutors  and  predeoeesora.  There  were  men  before  liim  at  Kaah- 
*itle,  preparing  mateiiab  for  the  temple  of  learning,  even  in  the 
wlldemeae:  as  the  well-tnown  and  honored  names  ot  Prieetlyand 
Esme  can  bear  witness.  And  Uiere  were  men  with,  him  at  NasL- 
TlHe — -mea  woitiiy  of  their  iiigh  caUing.,  and  maater-builders,  eacb  in 
bb  savend  departmeat— who  stood  by  hiiR  and  nobly  seoonded  all  bis 
«ffi>rts :  loch  men  as  TrooBt,  and  Hamilton,  and  Thomson,  and  Cross, 
irboee  names  wiH  long  remain  as  a  tower  of  strength  in  Teuneuee. 
But  what  we  mean  to  say  i^  that  Dr.  Lindaley,  £ram  the  time  he  set 
foot  in  Nashville,  was  the  muDiprin^  of  the  movement — the  master- 
^tirit  of  the  gmt  woiIe  of  libeml  and  popular  educataon.  The  very 
&ct  that  he  gathered  aronnd  him,  and  through  all  embarraaunent 
atul  dtseouragement  ever  kept  at  his  eide,  a  corpa  of  inslruelora  fiilly 
ttfial  to  any  in  onr  country,  h  proof  itself  of  the  important  part  we 
hne  ascribed  to  him.  The  Siot  tliat  literary  and  scientific  men,  and 
many  eminent  teachers,  attracted  by  his  influenae,  soon  found  their 
way  to  Tonnensoc    that  rare  and  costly  standard  works,  and  book- 
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Btoree  on  a  scale  not  then  known  any  where  else  in  (ha  West,  bsgan 
to  be  multiplied  at  Naihville — ia  additional  pfoof  of  U.  Certain  it  ia 
that,  under  his  leadaiship,  &ere  was  sn  iniluonoe  eierted  and  n  work 
doae  wbich  to  this  day  could  not  have  been  realized,  unless  indeed 
God  bad  rused  np  tome  oUier  leader  of  like  spirit  and  abilitj*. 


tt  wontd  be  imposriblej  within  the  compats  of  this  article,  to  gtra 
any  thing  like  a  ftill  and  exhauatiiv  statement  <^  Dr.  IJndaley'a  moet 
chcfisbed  princdplca,  maximB^  and  methods,  as  a  praetaoal  teacher. 
His  in  &et  'would  be  almost  to  reprodnoe  his  whole  published  and 
unpublished  writiiigs.  Still  it  Is  due  to  any  thing  like  a  coiBpI«ta 
memoir  of  die  man,  that  we  should  attempt,  at  kast,  some  brief 
account  of  those  news  and  opteiona  which  he  heid  witit  so  mudi 
t«naeity  and  defended  with  so  much  ability. 

We  may  notice  first  his  exalttd  coneeptiim  of  ^e  tetuAer'i  vontim. 
No  man  could  welt  have  a  higher  estimate  of  its  importance.  And 
DO  man  peiliaps  in  our  conntry,  certainly  none  in  the  West,  ever  did 
more,  botb  by  precept  and  exumple,  to  honor  and  magnify  the  office. 
In  his  inangural  address  he  says  : — 

I  fntrlenly  pat  the  queatjan  (•  tny  man  at  liberal  feelinn  and  sound  judgment, 
sod  I  cbaJkbge  Iiim  to  an^  eras  a  plionblc  pretext  fbi  tno*  degrading  a  teacbtr 
to  tba  level  of  a  drvdge,  ot  liir  employli^  none  but  thow  «ba  art  oaatent  to  Iw 
diodgn,  and  who  «re  fit  for  DO  higher  riub  in  ■oaieqr,  If  there  be  ooe  vocation 
more  important  to  the  oamniniitty  tliuj  any  olhor,  or  than  all  otliera,  it  m  that  of 
the  in*truotor  of  youth.  Every  inch  msD  dewrves  well  of  his  ooontrf,  and  ii 
more  jntiy  entitlsd  ta  her  \aiaig  gratilade  than  muUltsdw  of  thmo  whom  >he 
moat  delightfl  to  honor.  Our  oountcy  needa  ■oniinaries  parpoaely  to  train  up  aad 
qualify  youni;  men  for  the  profenion  of  teaching.  We  lutve  onr  theologim]  ana- 
Inaifea,  our  madioal  aitd  Uwachaola,  nbiob  recetre  the  gndnatea  of  oar  ocdiegta, 
and  fit  them  foe  their  respective  prof^ona.  And  wheeever  the  profeitien  qf 
fraeking  shall  be  duly  honored  and  appreciated,  it  is  not  doubled  bat  that  it  irttl 
receive  abnilar  sttentian,  and  be  favored  with  eqoal  advantigw.    1  again  raprat, 

'  '  " "        ■      •    o  repub- 

'e  gener- 


is this  oooaection  we  cite  Dr.  LJnd^y's  early  advocacy  of  normal 
tehooU  or  teaeker^  temiiimriet,  from  the  same  address, 

Though  the  Idea  perhap*  may  be  novel  to  lomB  peraom,  yet  the  propriety  and 
inaoTUDDe  cf  mich  a  provioon  wiU  Ksnwly  be  qneslMWed  by  any  competent 
judgea.  The  Stmmtarium  Philologicum  of  the  late  celebrated  Heyne,  nt  Gut- 
tlngen,  though  a  private  iutitatimi  in  the  mldjt  of  a  greet  miJTendfr,  fKmlabed 
to  Uie  continent  of  Bonpe,  during  a  period  <rf  nearly  lulf  a  ocntitry,  many  of  its 
moat  eminent  and  inaceHafiil  cUaaiml  profenars  and  teaohen.    *    •    * 

At  present,  the  greet  maaa  of  our  teaehen  are  mere  adventnrela — either  yomtg 
men  who  are  looking  (brward  to  Mme  teaa  laborions  aitd  more  reipeotahle  vgca- 
tJOD,  and  who,  of  oomve,  have  no  amlKtion  lo  e^ioel  in  the  buaineaa  of  teaching, 
and  DO  motive  lo  exertion  but  immediate  and  temporary  rdief  from  peennjary 
embarraMmenti  or  imd  who  deifiair  of  doing  better,  or  who  bave  Med  In  other 
porinibi,  or  who  are  waadorinf  from  place  to  place,  teaebbg  a  year  here  and  a 
year  there,  and  gathering  up  what  ihey  can  (bom  the  ignorance  and  orednlity  of 
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Aeit  cmeb^eTa.  Tliat  llwre  are  mMj  noMby  oaesptioiu  to  tbia  sireapiag  >en- 
tCDce  ia  obeerfnllf  admitled.  That  we  have  soDie  well-qualiried  uul  iDOnt  deserv- 
ing iutracton  we  are  pronS  to  Bcknowledge — and  a*  hrge  ■  proportion  probably 
In  tbii  MOtMti  ef '••r  oomtey  to  in  tba  (Aiet  ilaln.  SMI,  Uw  uanber  is  oomiiar- 
UJTdy  mult ;  sod  Xbe  whole  nibjeot  demands  Ihe  mod  iciiou*  attention  of  the 
good  people  oT  tbSi  commmiKy. 

Now,  it  is  sometjines  tbd  tiuhioti  to  admit  all  thia  in  theory  and 
belie  it  in  pnwtinL  Bat  Dr.  Linddey  bara  practiced  \That  he 
praruhed.  He  conM  the  saored  dignity  of  the  tcMher'fi  high  ealling 
iota  all  Ihe  walk  ami  ooDvttiatioB  of  life.  He  adliuiwledged  bo  ni- 
periorify  in  martal  man  over  hia  owb  wort  And,  in  e^I  his  public 
efbrts,  as  also  iil  allhia  Mxual  inlflrooane,  ht  threw  bix^  a  fasaina&m 
aro«ad  the  work  of  education  as  to  mHlEe  every  man,  womui,  and 
child,  tliat  oarne  in  contact  witb  him,  feel  that  it  waa  a  noble,  Louor- 
^e,  gtoriooi,  VKji,  avea  dlvina  tiaag  t»  be  a  teacW  of  youth.  It 
waa  ander  the  deep  and  toknm  impKBaioD  «f  thik  leDtiment  that  he 
attend  the  fMlawiDg  weighty  and  doqusat  Hbrda,  at  the  oloae  of  the 
intugaral  jnai  ■amed. 

^Imd  1  eonafdcr '  thf  nine  of  a  ^a(Ao  indrridnd  in  Tefareaoe  lo  thia  lif^  aod 
Mill  mora  ia  relbrenoe  to  a  fotun  world,  and  that  h»  oharaater  and  his  destinj 
ma;  be  6ied  limvcr  in  this  serniDary,  I  inToIuatarlly  shrink  from  the  awful  charge. 
What  then  most  be  the  senintion  crested  bj  thr  DOBtonpiatiDa  of  An  hmdrwli 
and  the  IhonaaDJi  who  will  here  imbibe  those  priDclpIes,  and  acqnire  those  habits, 
whtoh  miwt  Tmdoi'  them  bCeeaingB  or  enrm,  M  themnlTsi  and  to  the  world  ? 
Trbo  k  BoBnait  On- these  thinnt    No  nnasriMeJ  nmrld,  tMnredly.    ToGod 


We  notice  next  hia  fkvMHe  opinion  tfaat  edacmtion  it  Ike  rigktfal 
inieiitaact  qf  every  human  heiuy,  and  ought  to  be  sought  not  merely 
n  the  meanr  of  inakiiig  a  liveGhood,  but  aa  a  ffreat  good  in  itadf. 
He  denounced  the  narrow  and  gelBsh  mi  bono  principle,  when  applied 
to  edMtfion,  ■■  a  hereay  originating  ia  the  feudal  agea,  when  men  . 
thought  that  none  but  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  leisure,  or  the 
kamed  profcaaiona,  needed  a  liberal  educalioo.  He  held  Uiat  men 
ought  to  be  educated,  to  the  extent  of  their  opportunities,  beranse 
God  had  endowed  them  wlUi  minda  capable  of  being  ifopiwed  and 
made  happy  by  knowledge ;  and,  hence,  that  education  waa  the  great 
eqoalicOT  of  aociety,  and  the  apeoal  heritage  of  the  poor.  He  eon- 
tended  that  every  indiTidual,  who  wished  to  riie,  or  wished  hie  child 
to  riae,  abore  the  level  of  the  mere  laborer  at  task-work,  ought  to  en- 
dearot  to  obtain  a  liberal  edooa&n ;  that,  aa  man  waa  an  intelleetttal, 
moral,  and  immortal  being,  so  all  hiB  noblest  &cult{ea  ought  to  be 
ctthivatAd,  indepwdently  of  the  aordid  motive  or  proopect  of  peonni- 
atygun.  "Educate  your  son,"  uud  be,  "in  the  best  possible  manner, 
becaoM  you  expeet  bim  to  be  a  MAK,  and  not  a  horie  or  an  oas.  You 
can  not  tell  what  good  he  may  achieve  or  what  important  offices  he 
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may  ditcharg^e  in  bis  day.  For  migfet  you  know,  he  may,  if  yon  do 
your  duty  by  him,  become  iha  presideoC  of  the  United  States.  At 
any  rate  he  has  i-eason  and  nndoretanding',  which  ought  to  be  euhi- 
vated  for  their  own  sake.  Bceidea,  learoing;  b  iUelf  a  treasure — an 
estate— of  which  no  adveise  fortune  can  ever  deprive  its  poasessor. 
It  will  accompany,  and  console,  and  support  him  to  the  world's  end, 
and  to  the  close  of  life."  There  was  no  theme  which  he  loved  more 
than  tliis.  And  never  did  he  appear  more  earnest,  eloquent,  and  con- 
vindog  than  when  pleading  fiU'  oollegiate  education  as  essential  to  all 
popular  education,  and  popular  education  as  essential  to  the  very  sid- 
valioa  of  our  country.  "  None  but  the  enemies  of  the  people,"  said 
he,  "  will  ever  gravely  maintwn  that  a  common  school  education,  in 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  phrase,  is  all  tliey  need.  This  would  be 
\irtually  t«lling  them  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  w»ter 
under  political  laskmaslea  forever."  And  be  usver  ceased  to  hold  up 
the  college,  or  that  learning  of  which  the  college  is  the  eaponent,  as 
being,  through  all  past  history,  the  staunchest  defender  of  the  liberty 
of  the  people,  the  truest  friend  and  benefaotor  of  the  children  of  the 

Another  settled  opinion  of  Dr.  Lindsley,  analogous  to  thia,  was 
that  tie  college  or  university  in  eisential  to  the  existence  of  any  thing 
like  a  perfect  tystem  of  primary  or  wnuntm  ichool  edveaiton.  Witi- 
out  this  higher  learning,  acting  as  a  stimulus  to  all  other  departments 
of  linowUdge,  and  leading  the  van  (^  popular  improvement,  it  is  im- 
possible to  create  any  genera]  demand  for  education  among  the  people, 
or  to  supply  it  with  adequate  teachers,  even  if  it  eiisted.  The  stream 
can  not  rise  higher  than  the  fountain,  nor  the  day  be  brighter  than 
its  sun.  To  talk  of  the  common  education  of  any  people,  without 
this  higher  collegiate  education— ever  pouring  abroad  its  fertilizing 
waters,  or  shining  down  lite  a  sun  in  mid-heaven — would  be  like  irri- 
gating a  country  with  a  fbnntain  lower  than  the  land,  or  (^eating  a 
day  without  any  sun. 

Aj  eddcstloc  extendi,  the  dnire  and  demand  fur  it  increase.  "Wbeever  beard 
of  a  liberally  vducati-d  man,  nba  wa«  not  Ilie  hMirty,  devoted  supporter  of  every 
judicious  coninioD  solicxil  ijstem  1  Snoh  sn  anamsly  oui'  country  has  aot  yet  pro- 
daoed.  Our  most  illualrion*  pstriotB  and  vigca  bavo  been  the  fbuodera  of  co!lcg«* 
and  spcBtLes  in  tho  caiue  of  univeraal  cducalioo.  Far  be  it  ttam  me  to  utter  a 
vfllalria  lb  (^ipoution  to  prioiary  BohooLi.  They  ore  iodlepensuble — and  ought  to 
be  found  in  evory  uciglaborhood.  But  the  l>est  tnode  of  encouraging  and  oiullJ- 
plying  these  is  osrefally  to  foeter  the  higher  seniinaries  -,  because  Ihu  latter  must, 
or  ought  to,  furnish  teachcra  to  the  former.  The  greater  the  number  of  liberally 
ediKiSad  in  Miy  country  the  better  the  chanco  of  <^tainlue  suitable  inslructora  for 
die  inferior  insUtutions.  In  this  way  the  state  would  soon  be  supplied  n-ilh  accom- 
plished BehonimaaterE.  For  be  it  known  end  remembered  that  nowhere  on  earth 
does  there  eiistagood  and  eOiolent  system  of  common  school*,  except  wliere 
coll^ee  and  anivenities  are  xactfi,  gcncrcusly  chcrislied,  and  uhcro  the  largal 
nombor  of  poor  youths  are  Ibund  oaumg  their  slainnf.    Tbeao  become  tcschcn 
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,      Ibis iaa nutUr of  faGt,«f  wiwrens]  siqieriaue,  and  Die  mmt  in- 

genioo*  Kpecia)  pleadcc  in  bt^half  of  popular  eduostioti  caa  nut  cilo  an  exception 
to  the  rote.  Tin  tnith  Is,  chs  cause  of  collies  and  of  BuhooJs  of  ell  lorta  iicHia 
■nd  iadiwaible.  A^  he  vbo  ibould  atteiDpl,  (o  caUbliih  ^ wiJ  commoa  scbiMila, 
witbont  eollegra,  would  be  oompelltd  lo  imjMrt  a  moolbiy  cargo  of  foreign  teach- 
en,  or  aland  iienre  the  pnbllo  t  eonvktled  Utoi^an  vinonarj'. 

Still  more  emphalically  ioet  lie  express  this  view  in  the  great 
speech  of  1837. 

1  hold  the  alleapt  lo  create  atid  &a\ei  commoB  scboola  wiibont  the  aid  of 
the  Doiverai^  (o  b«  utterly  r^n  and  nugntory.  It  can  not  he  doi>e.  But  cstab- 
tbb  im  offiaienl,  fne-vorkiug  nnivemlly,  any  ^han: — n-belher  atnong^  the  Tuka, 
tba  IVrtara^  or  Iba  Huttentota — and  Uu  eominni  scboo}  nill  i^ntaneouely  grov 
Dp  araund  it,  and  benrallt  iti  Influence :  as  oertainly  iu  l:g:1it  and  beat  flow  from 
the  BUB  in.th»  fimpment.  The  common  school  ia  the  oliil^  and  not  the  parent, 
kbe  (^ajtand  not  the  eapae^  of  tlie,iiaireiisty. 

So  ftlso,  in  his  lecture  on  popular  ^duoatiiMi,  of  tbs  lame  yeitr,  he 

Tie  beat  and  apecdiest  mode  of  enlightefilDj;  a  MtnimiTrit}',  is  lo  pMvl^  ao- 
wrapliiAed  leavhcrs  for  the  chiUres  and  Jonth  (^  sneh  a  coicmuDity.  One 
brillianl,  U«»iig  SUN  in  tbe  Srmement  will  ehed  aroand  and  bcQcath  infiiiilely 
more  light  tb.in  n  thousand  twinkling  atar*.^  Ptent  (t  noble  uniTerH^  in  onr 
nldiA,  aod  ban  it*  portsia  inll  iam«'  etitAins  pT  c^aering  light  upon  eveij'  dartc 
oorner  of  tho  land,  ^^'hercaa,  if  you  are  content  to  get  up  a  few  score*  of  old- 
field  Bohooli,  that  is  of  mere  farthing  oandleii  or  feeble  ruali-lighu,  at  variom  dis- 
tUK  pMDk  in  lbs  wjidemns,  y«H  will  bat  render  tbe  darkness  more  visible  end 


Borne  education  was  always  a  fiivorite  idea  with  Dr.  Lindsley. 
He  held  that  every  fomily  ought  to  be  a  school :  tJint  the  family  fire- 
side rtas  the  first  and  most  hnportaiit  of  all  schoola;  the  pnrwt  the 
first  and  best  of  all  teachers.  This  is  the  trwe  infant  school.  In  his 
lecture  on  popular  education,  we  find  diis  view  presented  with 
mach  eamestneas  and  ability. 

To  diatjnf^iab  Ibis  from  tbe  common  sclioa!  system,  I  have  heretofere,  on 
dtrpra  occasians,  denominated  It  the  eeetal  or  dvinittlic  system  of  edocadon. 
And  whDa  il  seem*  nngalarly  adapted  to  ibe  vanla  aod  ccmdition  of  tbe  great 
maaa  of  the  poor  and  Ignorant,  the  wealthier  and  more  cultivated  classes  may 
avail  IhcDUeWes  of  its  benefits  aba.  Might  not  the  domirtic  syatom,  in  it*  etrict- 
e«t  seDse,  be  made  to  ntpersede  the  public  common  eebool  system  alti^etber  7 
Why  aboold  a  little  child  ever  be  sent  to  school,  who  hsa  a  mother  at  home  cs- 
pebiti  of  tcBcbin;{.  A  mother  who  can  tenob,  and  who  pOMTffies  tbe  gennine 
_  spirit  of  malernhy,  is  always  tbe  host  possible  instmelreas  of  her  childr™,  until 
■  tbcy  reach  the  oge  of  ten  or  twelve.  She  ean  teach  them  nil  lb«  is  expeeted 
from  a  common  ■chool  in^nilcly  better  than  any  schoolmaster.  Thta  sbe  might 
do  without  Inlerfii'Ini;  witli  the  boaineo  or  comfortB  of  n  weH-wdarod  domealio 
establish  meat.  CliUdren  onibt  never  to  be  elosely  confined  at  an  eife  when  th(W 
can  not  study.  Du  yoong  children  rtvda  while  coniirained  to  sit,  bonk  in  hand, 
tbroDgh  fear  of  the  birch,  during  Bn  long  hoars,  upon  a  bench  (and  sacb  a 
ienel.')  at  acbooTT  They  have  not  yet  learned  hme  tortndy;  and,  of  eonrse, 
must  either  ffo  to  sleep  or  passively  submit  to  tbe  daily  iriisome  ami  stnpifying 
pcaanee  of  doioji  nolhing.  At  home,  and  onrler  the  eye  of  their  mofber,  they 
csio  play,  or  work,  or  receive  inBlmclioa,  as  aho  directs,  and  aa  beet  bdIIi  their 
yeat»,  capnoity,  and  difposillon.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  Sehoola  for  boya 
under  twelve  years  of  ngc,  with  which  I  have  been  acqnabtcd  in  tbe  conrso  of 
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1117  life,  I  would  Bot  b««Ul«  to  dwoooM  la  nnisMM  KkJ  itnpaaliMN.    I  htve 

leen  theni  in  every  ptirt  nf  our  tniiDtry,  f^m  Maine  tn  TanoeMre ;  and  I  f^d 
coafideot  that  mOBt  parents  rol^bt,  if  they  would,  Turm  a  iomcttie  lekval  at  home, 
a  thoDHDd-Md  pnfenbte  to  miay-niae  oattf  a  hubdcad,  <nBn  avanga,  of  ib* 
whole  number  of  common  Khmilt  in  the  United  Stutea  at  this  rooment.  Suck 
has  been  my  honnl,  deliberate,  nd  avowed  opinion  for  many  yeata  past. 

AnotLer  great  doctrine,  which  be  iMver  ceased  to  urf^,  «u  tin 
ute/uUtaat  of  all  (earmng,  primary  and  profeasional,  literary  sud 
BcicDtilic,  Bacred  and  secuJu',  Engliah  end  «JAsu«al.  Begarding  edu- 
ction as  the  best  fortuae  a  parent  could  give  a  cbiJd,  b«  held  tiai 
no  labor  or  expense  should  be  spared  in  its  attaiuoi.eDL  He  held  that 
life  nas  a  great  school,  in  which  it  was  never  too  lale  to  learn  some- 
thJDg:  that  in  school  and  college  we  oDly^rn^  hwo  to  ieen*,  nod 
that  we  should  ever  live  to  learo.  As  life  is  ^vea  for  iraprovetnrat 
and  use&Ioees,  ao  qui  youth  should  not  be  hurried  too  tspidly  over 
their  studies.  "Let  its  not  seek  to  make  children  youth,  and  youth 
ni,en,  and  men  lungers,  physicians,  cleigymeti,  ot  pohticiuis,  too  fast 
Let  us  keop  our  pupils  at  tlieir  proper  work,  and  carry  thsm  as  far  u 
they  can  safely  and  surely  go,  and  no  further.  Better  teach  then 
otie  thing  well  than  twenty  things  iinperf<^y.  Their  educatuin  will 
then  be  valuable  as  far  as  it  extends."  In  his  baccalaureate  of  1B4B, 
when  epeakii^  of  the  preruling  evils  in  ow  Aniencwi  colleget,  he 
says : — "  In  two  words,  our  lads  enter  college  too  young,  and  without 
due  preparation.  They  ought  seldom,  if  ever,  to  graduate  under 
twenty  year? ;  and,  conae<juently,  should  not  enter  the  ireshman  or 
lowest  class  younger  than  sixteen.  Up  to  this  period  ample  work 
might  be  provided  for  them  in  the  primary  and  classical  school,  or  by 
the  parental  fireside.  Let  them  be  thwoughly  drilled  in  Greek  and 
Latin — in  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  geogmjihy — in  one  or  more 
modem  languages,  when  practicable — at  all  events,  in  the  English,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  speak  and  write  their  own  vemacalar  with  grammat- 
ical accuracy  and  idiomatje  propriety." 

Probably  no  educator  hi  onr  country  ever  set  a  higher  estimate 
upon  the  value  of  the  ajuiml  ehagies,  as  a  pari  of  education,  than  ' 
I^.  Lindstey.  Oeitmnly  none  ever  read  them  with  a  keener  refish, 
or  taught  them  with  a  higher  enthusiasm.  It  would  have  been 
enottgh  to  have  filled  die  soul  of  Homer,  Plato,  or  Tally  widt  a 
glow  of  honest  and  patriotic  pride,  could  they  have  come  back  and 
heard  their  immortal  pages  reiHl  and  expounded  by  one  who  seemed 
to  ffve  utterance  to  their  matchless  mu^c  with  all  the  accuracy  and 
emphasis  of  his  mother-toegve.  fie  maintained  that  ttiere  could  be 
now  no  finished.  Gcholarship  and  no  thorough  mental  disdpline  with- 
ont  a  knowledge  of  tfae  mathematics,  langnages,  and  sciences. 
"Classical  learning,"  said  he,  "is  so  interwoven  with  the  very  texture 
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of  modem  adwioe,  literature,  and  InDgoage,  tbst  it  in  Tain  to  expect 
scbolarsTiIp  witbont  it,  and  equalTy  vain  for  igiioraiice  nnd  prejudice 
aay  longer  to  deneunoe  it."  As  %  teaeher  of  the  elassios,  he  required 
of  Qie  jmpil  a  thorough  maaterj-  of  tlie  grainmw,  and  the  most  mi- 
note  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  all  the  formB,  infiectioDs,  and 
nieetiw  of  tb«  laagii^e.  This  vert>al  Btod^  alone  could  prepare  the 
way  for  ft  fall  appredatioQ  of  the  rich  tr^asum  of  thought  and  beau- 
ty tliatlny  hidden  in  the  etassio  tonnes.  Indeed  tUg  was  his  mode 
of  iBStmtiilon  is  every  departmeirt.  AcdurBCy — aheolnte  and  unhesi- 
tating accuracy — waa  Aie  grand  eharacteristic  of  his  onn  scholarship : 
and  be  reqnii^  his  pupib  Dot  Only  to  learn  a  given  leeson,  but  to 
ktiom  fftot  theg  Jtnewit.  It  vas  a  maxim  with  him  that  there  was 
nothing 'worthy  of  being  done,  and  notMng  worthy  of  beiug  known, 
Ihntivaa  net  worthy  of  hiing  known  and  done  welt.  He  had  no 
mstinet  of  psthnce  with  the  smatterer,  and  the  mere  guesaer  at 
koffW^edgo,  or  th€  man  vha  undertook  to  do  what  he  had  never 
learned. '  "No-  man,"  <ald  he,  *  can  tench  more  than  he  knows  him- 
seK  ETerymancan  t«ach  ail  fhat  he  doea  know.  The  more  he 
kitowB,  the  more  useful  he  win  be."  Whilst  he  despised  the  quack 
and  die  iwetendor,  no  man  ever  went  beyond  him  in  profound  respect 
for  al!  real  knOfrledge— wheAer  that  knowledge  was  to  shoe  a  horse, 
or  nmpntatft  a  leg,  at  teach  a  boy  hie,  hoc,  hoe. 

in  accordancA  witii  sentimenta  such  as  these,  we  hear  him  address- 
ing Ills  flrM  graduates  in  I6fi6  in  the  fbltowiiig  terms  of  puteroal  and 
whiAaoma  counsel. 

ITonng  GenlTeincD : — Toor  acoJemicri  oireor  i»  now  ended ;  and  yon  have 
joH  wwiyei  tiM  anial  bniDra  and  teatlmoBi^*  at  tU>  initimtioD.  According  M 
thfi  opiiuon  wbich  too  gensrally  piev«ik,  you  haie  oompletad  yiwr  atudiM.  Thi* 
I  am  per«u«dcd  a  not  yonf  own  opinion.     Ton  have  slready  mcide  b  ju»ter  e»li- 

~  tB  «f  yaw  stWDnMDla,  uid  of  Itw  vait  and  varlegstad  Held  fiir  folura  in 


Ption  wtiloh  dill  liei  beTora  yon,  wid  w)d«h  invUea  joiic  uaidueoi  culiiTebm. 
you  hsTo  learned  Aou  lo  alody,  and  have  aoqoircd  a  Ihirrt  for  hnoivlcdge,  yon 
will  ODDliBoe  lo  stody  and  to  learn  while  yon  lit'e  Thia  Indeed  it  the  grand  aim 
and  object  of  all  elementaiy  edttcMioD.  It  i»  to  diacipliaa  tlie  mind,  to  devslap 
faculty,  to  maUire  the  jmlgmpnt,  to  refine  iho  taste,  to  chasten  the  mural  aenae, 
lo  awaken  and  {Qvigorsle  Intollectnal  energy,  and  to  fumidi  the  requiNte  mate- 
ria]* i^Nin  ivliiah  to  tmot  ibe  DobleM  aupentrBdtuie.  Uitlierto  you  have  been 
laying  the  foundation,  and  serving  that  kind  of  apprenticeship,  which  niay  en- 
able yon  to  march  forward  by  yonr  own  diligent  and  pCTSovering  efToi'ta.  Do 
Dot  itMgioe  iberefcnv  that  your  work  ia  done.  Yon  bare  only  aDiiiin<nat.-d  your 
Madiea.  Whatever  may  be  your  future  profamon,  poraoit,  buainesa,  or  dcatinn- 
ticn,  let  bodu,  acience,  and  CteratBre  be  your  cenatant  compsnioni.  Erery  man, 
wko  inttad*  lo  do  the  greateat  poaaiUa  good  ID  Ua  day  and  geBeration,  w^ 
■very  day  aeek  to  aoqnire  additional  informatioD.  He  nill  gather  it  from  every 
aoorea  iritUn  hit  reach.  Hia  experjmoe,  hia  obaervaUon,  hia  interoonrae  with  the 
world  with  Htm  and  Lhingiv  }>><>  dvly  ooMpatiaas,  Ua  iocidenlal  aaaoeaatioBs,  the 
great  volnma  oT  nature  ever  open  and  spread  out  to  hia  view,  the  intellectnal 
tmaurua  of  a  hnndrvd  generatjona  which  have  paaeed  away,  the  record*  of 
heavenly  Initib  and  wiadoin — bQ  will  eompiiv  to  inoreeno  }ua  attrea,  and  to  qnal> 
Uj  bim  Hit  a  greater  and  a  wider  sphere  of  useful  and  virtaeoui  exertion.  All  the 
pvat  and  goA  nten,  who  bare  coligliteDed,  adorned,  and  purified  the  world  by 
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Hiar  labon  and  th^r  ookdwIi,  have  been  indefatigable  in  ttic  pnltait  of  knowl- 
edge, up  la  the  last  mament  of  their  eiisleQCa.  Despiae  not,  neglect  not,  any 
department  of  homan  learning,  whenever  and  wherever  it  can  be  cotiBiBtenOy 
CBltivated.  No  man  ever  denauncei  u  luden  or  Bopcrflnoiu  any  soieaoe  or  luii- 
guage  with  which  ha  !■  himneif  acquainted.  The  ignorant  only  condemn ;  tind 
they  oondema  what  they  do  oat  DnderaUUid,  and  becaan  they  da  not  nndcrstand 
it.  Whenever,  therefure,  yon  bear  a  man  deolaiming  againit  any  literary  or 
■cientiGc  pursuit,  yon  may  rest  OMnrcd  that  he  knows  cothing  of  the  matter; 
and  yon  will  need  no  belter  evidence  of  his  total  inoonipeteDcy  to  ait  in  judgment 
upon  the  case. 

We  notice  next  his  views  as  to  die  gwemmtnl  and  diieipline  of 
youth  in  colicge.  Bis  settled  conriction  was  that  perpetual  vigilanet 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  comtant  employment  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil,  were  alike  essential  in  coUt^-life.  This  he  denominated 
the  parenlAl  and  domeeljc  system.  In  the  inaugural  address  hia 
Tiews  on  this  point  are  thus  stated : — "  That  systom  which  should 
provide  complete  employment  of  a  proper  kind  for  all  the  time  of 
every  individual,  would  in  my  opinion  bo  the  best  system,  and  might 
perhaps  be  fairly  denominated  a  perfect  system.  And  every  approxi- 
maUon  to  it  will,  to  the  same  extent,  be  an  approach  to  perfection  in 
this  all-important  concern.  Keep  youth  busy  and  you  keep  them  out 
of  harm's  way.  You  render  them  contented,  virtuous,  and  happy. 
In  general  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  govemmotit  of  a  college 
ought  to  be,  as  &r  as  prac^cable,  strictly  parental.  Every  instructor 
ought  to  conduct  toward  his  pupils,  and  to  be  esteemed  by  them,  as 
a  father  or  elder  brother.  They  ought  to  regard  him  as  their  best 
friend,  and  to  confide  in  him  as  such.  Wherever  this  mutual  confi- 
dence and  affectionate  intercourse  do  not  obttun,  the  connection  will 
neither  be  happy  nor  beneficial."  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  in  the 
baccalaureate  of  1820,  he  brings  out  this  view  still  more  emphatic- 
ally. "From  my  own  humble  eiperience  in  the  business  of  educa- 
tion, and  from  all  the  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  procure 
on  the  subject,  I  do  believe  that  the  only  efficient  system  for  the  com- 
plete attainment  of  every  desirable  end,  is  that  which  keeps  youth 
constantly  employed,  body  and  mind,  and  which  exercises  tineeaiijtg 
vigilance  and  absolute  control  day  and  night — which  excludes  all-  vi- 
cious and  vitiating  associates  and  practice n^which  superintends  all 
the  amusements  and  social  intercourse  of  the  pupils — and  which,  con- 
sequently, requires  strong  walls  and  numerous  guards,  or  a  large 
body  of  faithful,  prudent,  devoted  mmlors,  to  counsel,  direct,  restrain, 
and  instruct  them  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances." 

He  adds,  however,  that  ho  has  no  expectation  of  ever  seeing  such 
a  system  put  into  operation  :  first,  because  the  expense  would  be  ob- 
jected to  by  a  people  who  can  afford  money  for  every  fashionable 
folly  and  extravagance ;  aud,  secondly,  its  strictness,  however  parental 
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and  Bidutery,  would  tie  complaioed  of  by  a  people  \fho  scarcely  sub- 
ject their  children  to  any  restraiDt  whatever.  Dr.  Lindsley  delivered 
Boma  of  his  ablest  nppeftis  in  favor  of  university  edncation  abont  the 
tima  that  Tennesaee  and  many  of  onr  stAtea  began  to  inaugurate 
their  soetlj  penitentiary  syetems.  He  not  nnfrequently  alluded  to 
this  fact,  while  pleading  for  the  education  of  the  people  as  the  best 
and  cheapest  method  of  preventing  crime.  In  view  of  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  the  state  in  building  costly  palaces  for  the  aomfortable 
Bafe-beeping  of  her  culprits,  which  he  called  the  biff  ttate  unijiernhj— 
sud  ber  unwillingness  to  give  a  dollar  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
her  own  noble  sons — he  used  sometimes  to  pour  out  the  vials  of  his 
keen  sarcasm  and  invective  after  the  fbllowiog  style ; — 

Give  to  tbe  coJlcgea  at  Naibville  and  KnoiTilIe  »n  organliation  ■Imllar  lo  lh« 
Auburn  priion — go  br,  I  mean,  u  regards  the  aafe-kecping,  noral  diMipllne, 
lieaUhrnl  escrdBc,  aud  cnDHant  cioployineDt  of  their  inmates,  and  their  absoluui 
exclnson  from  all  eiternal  evil  inBnenue»— and  bcatow  upon  each  of  ihem  only  a 
moiety  of  the  snin  which  Pinnsj'lvania  haa  slresdr  cipended  upon  the  oatcr  yard- 
waib  of  bat  one  of  her  indpiont  penitentiaries — (sud  walls  have  cn«l  E3JO,uOuj — 
and  Ibey  ahall  render  lh«  state  man  scrries  in  twenty  jfcars  than  all  the  prixms 
of  Pcnnayirsnia  will  achieve  in  a  thousand  Sf^ei,  or  than  a  score  of  penitentiaries 
will  elToet  in  Tennisaee  to  tbe  end  of  lime.  And  yet,  probably,  before  (be  lapse 
of  BttJ  yean,  half  a  million  of  dollars  will  be  expended,  and  with  the  best  inten- 
llona  too,  by  Ibis  state,  agreeably  to  the  prevailing  fashion,  upon  such  nlablish- 
iiMDtB  tar  the  oomfOTtobls  acctnimodation  of  a  few  hnndred  criminals,  who  h.ive 
Ibrfeited  all  claim  to  poblio  indulgence,  and  certainly  to  the  public  purse — who 
ought  lo  be  ponishcd,  not  reworded. 

Dr.  Lindaley  held  the  opinion — contrary  to  tbe  views  of  many  emi- 
Deot  educatore  in  our  country-~tbnt  a  larife  loan  or  city  is  greatly  to 
be  preferred,  for  the  teat  of  a  eoliege  or  untvergily,  to  a  small  totvn  or 
Tillt^ie.  We  need  not  here  stop  to  point  out  the  reasons  wliich  he 
assigns  for  this  opinion — such  as  the  presence  of  literary  and  scien- 
tiiic  men,  churches  agd  other  institutions,  large  libraries,  the  empire 
of  public  opinion,  the  restrainta  of  refined  Bodety,  the  stimulus  of 
numbers,  and  the  check  of  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  "Experi- 
ence," says  he,  "has  fully  proved  in  Europe,  and  in  the  older  states 
of  this  Union,  that  large  towns  or  cities  are  greatly  preferable  to  small 
ones  for  such  institutions.  All  the  capitals  and  most  of  the  second- 
rate  cilies  of  Europe  have  their  universities.  And  wherever  they 
have  been  established  in  small  towns,  the  students  are  proverbially 
more  riotous  and  ungovernable  in  their  conduct,  more  boorbh  and 
savage  in  their  manners,,  and  more  dissolute  and  Iic«nlJous  ia  their 
habits." 

He  was  also  of  tbe  decided  opinion  that  it  was  not  wise  to  stimu- 
late his  students  to  exertion  by  the  umat  fumort  and  reteardt  of 
other  collies — appealing,  as  they  idwaya  do,  to  the  selfish  ambition 
of  a  few  to  the  necessary  discouragement  of  the  great  majority,  who 
soon  despair  of  snch  distinctions.    He  laid  aside  every  thing  of  this 
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BOrt  St  Nashville,  from  tlie  very  banning,  «nd, Bought  to  insUlI  into 
cvei-j  pupil  an  enthueiaatic  love  of  knowledge  for  ita  own  sake,  and 
all  ambition  onlj  to  be  useful.  His  teatimoDy  on  this  point,  given  in 
the  appendix  to  one  of  his  baccalaureates,  is  valuable.  "This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  firat  college  in  tbe  Union,  and  is  still  probajjij  the 
only  one,  which  has  utterly  discarded  the  old  system  of  honorary  pre- 
miums and  distinctions,  as  incentives  to  industry  and  seholarsbip- 
This  species  of  emulation  and  excitement  is  here  unknown.  Each 
individual  is  encouraged  and  as^sted  in  making  the  best  possible  use 
of  his  time  and  talentsand,in  aci^uiring  knowledge  for  its  own  sake 
and  for  future  usefulness.  At  the  close  of  each  session,  or  half-year, 
all  the  classes  are  publicly  examined  on  the  studies  of  the  previous 
session.  These  examinations  usually  occupy  seven  or  eight  days,  and 
are  conducted  with  such  vigorous  strictness  and  impartiality  that  it  is 
impossible  for  ignorance  or  idleness  to  escape  detection  and  exposure. 
But  no  aspiring  youth  is  impelled,  by  the  hope  of  a  priie,  to  un- 
due and  dangerous  exertions ;  and  none  subjected  to  the  mortification 
of  disappointed  ambition,  or  of  an  inequitable  dedsion.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  enlarge  on  these  topics.  But  from  a  long  experimental 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient  usage  in  other  institutions,  and  from 
an  eight  years'  trial  of  the  present  system  here,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
give  the  latter  a  most  decided  preference.  A  ranch  latger  proporlion 
of  every  class  become  good  scholars — and  much  greater  peace,  har- 
mony, contentment,  order,  industry,  and  moral  decomm  prevail  than 
it  had  ever  been  my  lot  to  remark  at  seminaries  east  of  the  mount- 
ains." He  also  abolished  the  custom,  so  much  in  vogue  at  other  col- 
leges, of  allowing  the  senior  class  a  vacation  or  holiday  previous  tcr 
graduation,  and  remarks  that  they  found  no  difficulty  in  preparing 
appropriate  exercises  for  the  public  commencement  while  going  on 
ivith  their  regular  studies  to  the  end  of  the  term.  The  number  and 
ability  of  the  speeches  of  his  graduating  classes  at  every  commence- 
ment fully  vindicated  tbe  correctness  of  this  opinion. 

Another  important  doctrine  inculcated  by  Dr.  Lindsle^,  which  we 
must  not  omit  in  this  enumeration,  was  that  rsligiout  principle  it  an 
esaettcial  eltment  of  all  education,  and  ought  never  to  be  divorced 
from  iL  This  runs  through  all  his  discourses.  He  was  never  more 
eloquent  and  impressive  than  when  urging  upon  his  pupils  the  fear 
of  God,  and  an  bumble  imitation  of  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ 
And  never  did  the  advice  seem  to  come  with  more  winning  grace,  or 
more  convindng  power,  than  when  thus  enfwced  from  the  lips  of  a 
man  whom  all  his  pupils  were  constrained  to  look  upon  as  the  very 
CoryphKus  of  learning,  philosophy,  and  eloquence.  On  these  high 
themes,  the  moet  common  and  Euniliar  sentiments,  coming  from  him, 
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Memed  to  poaseas  new  wisdom  and  beau^.  Hia  short  and  Biraple 
words — so  pIuD,  so  obvious  that  any  child  mi^^t  grasp  them — often, 
on  eoiDraencement  day,  hrong^ht  teare  to  the  eyes  of  the  moat  thooghl- 
leas  graduate,  and  of  the  veteran  professor,  as  he  spoke  of  the  ranitf 
of  all  earthly  things,  and  the  blessedness  of  the  Christian's  hope.  In 
one  of  his  addresses,  after  exhorting  to  the  life-long  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, he  adds  this  timely  oantion.  "  Be  not,  however,  the  blind  idol- 
aters of  genius,  or  of  sdence.  Both  may  exist  where  not  one  lovely 
or  commendable  tnut  of  character  can  be  found.  The  loftiest  intel- 
lect, without  virtue,  is  bnt  archangel  ruined.  In  Ood  only  do  we  he- 
hold  the  perfection  of  nnderetanding,  of  wisdom,  of  knowledge,  of 
holiness.  And  He  is  that  perfect  standard  which  we  are  commanded 
to  lum  at  Religion,  which  requires  ns  to  be  like  God,  constitotea  the 
whole  of  moral  excellence.  And  in  proportion  ns  religion  inRuences 
the  heart  uid  life,  will  be  the  moral  worth  of  any  individual.  There 
can  be  do  principle  of  integrity,  of  truth,  of  kindness,  of  justice,  in- 
dependently of  religion.  Nothing  docs,  nothing  can,  nothing  ever 
will,  restrain  any  mortal  from  any  indulgence,  pursuit,  gain,  or  abom- 
inaUon  which  he  covets,  and  to  which  no  di«grRce  is  attached,  except 
the  fear  of  God — or  what  is  the  same  thing,  RELIGIOUS  FRIN- 
CtPLE." 

In  his  discourse  on  popular  edncation,  of  1837,  which  contains  a 
pretty  fnll  summary  of  his  peculiar  and  long -cherished  views  on  the 
whole  subject  of  education,  speaking  of  the  want  of  religions  instruc- 
tion in  some  of  the  common  school  systems  in  our  eastern  states,  be 
saya: — 

It  addi  Bnothrr  to  the  tlunaond  mElancboljr  proofi  already  belbrs  the  worid, 
that  so  species  of  mental  aqltivstian  can  eier  b«  truly  beneficial,  where  the  popil* 
itt  not,  at  the  game  time,  aoqnire  moral  and  religioua  prlnciplci  and  habiti. 
Briery  teacher  in  evny  Mihocil,  from  the  inftnt  nnnery  up  to  the  Dnlvnaity, 
ought  lo  be  deeply  imbued  with  the  pBrnt  ipirit  of  ohrialisD  morality,  and  to  la- 
bor SMduonaly  in  molding  tha  henrti  and  Uvea  of  hia  yocthfnl  charge  oareeably 
to  the  only  standard  of  virtne  and  integrity  vhiofa  is  mngniied  among  Chriatian 
mm.  To  educate  Chriatiao  youth  aa  heathen*  or  atheiati  ii  at  onoe  abmrd  and 
monstnHW.  To  eipvct  sneh  yoath  to  become  good,  moral,  peaceful,  wdcrly,  re- 
ligions men  is  to  expect  a  niiracle. 

No  man  could  well  have  a  higher  appreciation  than  Dr.  Lindsley 
of  the  necessity  of  a  thoroagh  Iraining  on  the  part  of  all  those  who 
undertake  the  difficult  and  important  work  of  leaching  the  young. 
Being  himself  so  well  versed  in  all  the  methods  of  past  ages,  and  so 
constantly  informed  as  to  all  the  improvements  of  the  present  time, 
he  never  ceased  to  insist  on  high  qnallflcationa  in  all  teachers,  from 
the  common  school  up  to  the  univeruty.  It  was  one  grand  object  of 
■II  his  efforts  at  IfashvilU  to  ruse  up  and  send  out  accomplished 
teachers.  "Education  itself"  says  he,  in  the  lecture  just  referred  to, 
"has  become  a  acinice;  and  it  deserves  the  most  profound  study  of 
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all  wbo  Irish  to  be  esteemed  akillful  and  thorough  educalort.  Educa- 
tion is  indeed  &  topic  about  which  every  body  faeU  competent  to 
speculate  and  to  dogmatize — while  few  coniprebend  the  nature  or 
philosophy  of  the  process." 

He  describee  the  good  teacher  as  one  who  underBtands  pertectly, 
himself,  all  that  he  assumes  to  teach.  He  must  be  able  and  willing, 
or  apt  to  toach.  He  must  possess  the  requisite  intellectual  furoiture, 
and  also  moral  principle,  or  he  can  not  be  trustworthy.  He  must 
be  ablo  (o  (&>  the  wor^  and  he  must  also  hw  the  work.  "  He  will 
borrow  light  and  infoTmation  from  every  quarter — will  combine  the 
good  properties,  as  br  as  pracUcable,  of  all  the  known  systems — and 
yet  will  teach  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself.  He  will  constrain  bis 
pupils  to  love  their  studies.  He  will  make  it  their  delight  to  ad- 
vance in  knowledge  and  wisdom.  And  (as  Milton  has  it)  will  insens* 
ibty  lead  them  op  the  hill-side  of  science,  usually  indeed  laborious 
and  difficult  at  the  first  ascent;  bnt, under  his  kindly  goidance,  itwill 
appear  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  fnll  of  goodly  proepecta  and  melodious 
sounds  on  every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Orphens  could  not  be  more 
charming."  But  he  adds,  "The  principal  officer  or  commander-in- 
cbief  of  every  great  literary  institution,  or  seminary  for  juvenile  in- 
struction, ought  to  possess  a  large  measure  of  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon, the  learning  of  Selden,  and  the  patience  of  Job." 

Akin  to  this  idea  of  constant  religious  training,  he  also  held  that 
the  ttudy  of  Iht  Seriptarf  was  essential  to  all  right  education,  and 
should  have  a.  place  in  every  seminary  of  youth.  He  was  accustomed 
to  address  his  graduating  class  with  such  words  as  these: — "Let  the 
Bible  be  the  companion  of  your  future  lives  and  studies.  Bead  it 
daily,  and  with  humble  prayer  for  iha  illnminaUng  influencea  of  that 
blessed  Spirit  who  firat  inspired  and  revealed  it.  It  will  be  a  lamp  to 
your  feet,  and  a  light  to  your  faith,  and  a  joy  to  your  hearts,  in  all 
your  wanderings  through  life's  checkered  scenery  and  through  death's 
dark  valley.  It  will  teach  you  how  to  value  and  how  to  improve 
time,  talent,  learning,  and- wealth — how  to  be  honest — how  to  be  re- 
ligious— how  to  be  useful — how  to  be  happy — how  to  live  and  how 
to  die."  In  that  masterly  inaugural  address,  which  baa  been  so 
often  referred  to,  we  find  him  laying  down  his  doctrine  on  this  point 
in  the  following  passage,  which,  for  the  justness  of  its  sentiment  and 
its  chaste  and  classic  diction,  we  regard  as  one  of  the  finest  passages 
in  all  his  writings. 

The  Bible  on^lit  to  be  stivlied,  and  its  lewuM  of  wisdom  diligentlj  enforoed 
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Bvery  Bliunhiim  ia  required  to  bs  a  msatet  oT  ttie  Karso.  And  >ba11  Cbriatljm 
roath  be  lea  bvored  Ihsn  the  PagBD  and  Mohammedan  )  Hare  we  a  book  beur- 
iDg  the  imprm  of  Heiren — oonrcteedly  embodying  the  pnrcBt  morality  ever  yet 
kitomi  in  the  world — the  only  BnlbeatU!  fecord  of  tho  origin  of  our  mce,  and  of 
the  most  itupendoos  events  which  have  occurred  upon  onr  glolte — filled  with 
■ceD«  ot  real  life  the  moat  iiutruetive,  with  biographical  incident  the  maU  extra- 
ordinary  and  patheljo,  with  tfraiai  of  elcxgaenee  aud  poetry  the  most  melting  and 
•ublime — aikd  withal  profcMJng  to  be,  and  acknowledged  lo  he,  our  only  Bafo  guide 
through  life,  and  the  foundolJon  of  all  our  hopes  of  a  blctacd  immortality — shall 
this  book  be  excluded  from  our  seminaries,  and  withheld  from  our  yonth,  at  the  very 
period  too  when  they  most  need  ita  aalulary  restraints  nnd  purifyia^  inSnence  ] 
And  thi*  lest,  peradvcnture,  sonic  speculative  error,  or  some  icctarlaD  opinion, 
migfat  be  imbibed  !  As  if  worse  errors,  and  more  inveterate  prfjndices,  and  the 
most  peniiciona  principles,  wll!  not  be  anro  to  Gnd  their  way  into  that  heart  which 
rccnaiDi!  a  stmnger  to  the  hallowed  precepts  of  the  sacred  vnlums.  Bat  I  intend 
(a  offiir  no  formal  ngreement  upon  this  point  jiat  Dow.  In  every  place  cS  edooa' 
tiou  (he  Bible  ought  to  be  the  dally  compeaLon  of  every  iadividuo] ;  and  no  man 
ought  to  be  aufiered  to  tench  at  all,  who  refuses  to  leach  the  Bible.  "Tiaiti  up  a 
«hRd  in  the  way  be  should  go,  and  when  be  is  old  be  will  not  depart  from  it,"  la 
the  doctrine  o(  revelation,  <^  reason,  and  of  experience. 

We  must  add  yet  aooU>«T  point.  It  was  a  favorite  opinioa  witk 
Dr.  Idndsley,  or  rather  a  great  genera]  idea  for  which  ha  battled 
bravelr  through  all  hU  presidency  at  NuhvilJe,  that  edtication,  while 
it  shonld  ba  most  distinctly  riligiout  and  Christian,  need  Tiot  be  wcla- 
rioK  or  even  denominatimuil.  It  waa  one  of  his  fondest  conceptions 
from  the  banning,  and  it  became  one  of  the  leading  objouta  of  his 
life,  to  build  up  at  Nashville  a  great  edtioationat  institute,  founded 
upon  the  broad  basis  of  the  Bible,  and  as  avowedly  religiooB  and 
CbristJan  as  the  Bible  itself,  which  yet  shonld  be  in  no  seose  sectarian, 
but  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  all  evangelical  denom* 
inatJona — being  at  the  same  time  open  and  free  to  all  others,  whether 
in  the  chnrch  or  out  of  it.  It  was  just  to  carry  out  in  collegiate  or 
university  education  that  great  idea,  on  which  our  American  common 
achool  system  is  founded,  of  teaching  the  Bible  without  teaching  any 
pafticuiar  church  creed.  Going  to  Tenneraee  when  he  did,  before  any 
thing  tike  a  denominational  college  existed  in  the  state,  it  was  per* 
feetly  natural  that  he  should  entertain  this  conception,  and  that  he 
ahotild  hope — breathing  as  he  ever  did  the  most  enlarged  spirit  of 
Ghiistian  liberali^  and  charily — to  rally  all  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians around  his  riaiag  university.  And  there  is  not  a  doubt,  bad 
they  done  so,  bnt  that  he  would  speedily  have  accomplished  all  he 
wmed  at,  and,  notwithstanding  every  obstacle,  have  made,  somewhat 
on  the  plan  of  the  Christjan  and  yet  imsectarian  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey, an  institution  which  would  have  been  an  honor  to  the  state  and 
a  bleanng  to  every  church.  He  did  this  even  as  it  waa — but  on  a 
scale  altogether  meager  compared  with  what  he  would  have  done, 
with  the  cordial  co-operation  and  support  of  all  Chriatiaa  denomina- 
tions lu  Tennessee. 

Instead  of  adopting  his  plan  of  endowing  one  great  university  at 
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NttWlle,  and  ftnother  at  Knozrille,  and  perhaps  ultimately  one  at 
Memphis,  the  (»ntrary  policy  prevailed  of  having  &  college  ia  eveij 
large  town  and  county,  and  one  or  more  for  every  particular  denom- 
iuatioD  of  Chrieti&Ds.  Bravely  and  loDg  did  be  hattle  against  this 
policy.  "  A  public  college,"  said  he,  "  that  is,  a  literary  and  scieotifio 
college,  designed  for  the  use  of  the  public  generally,  ought  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  alt  religious  sectarian  bias,  or  tendency,  or  influence. 
Sdence  and  philosophy  ought  to  know  no  party  in  church  or  state. 
They  are  degraded  by  every  such  oonnection.  Chrietianity,  indeed, 
if  rightly  inb^rpreted,  breathes  a  pure,  angelic  charity,  and  is  as  much 
a  stranger  to  the  strife,  and  intrigue,  and  rancor,  and  intolerance,  and 
pharisaism  of  party  as  science  aod  {diiloeopby  can  be." 

But  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  denominational  currents  were  too 
strong  for  him.  From  having  no  college  in  Tennessee,  colleges  got 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  -  His  nrj  success  at  Nashville  embold- 
ened many  to  go  and  do  liliewiBe :  coll^^  sprang  up  in  all  quarters 
faster  than  they  were  needed.  In  popular  estimation,  it  was  easier  to 
build  twenty  colleges  in  the  West  than  it  had  been  to  build  one  in 
New  Jersey.  Afler  fighting  agunst  this  folly  for  twenty-three  years, 
he  gives  ua  the  result  of  it  all  in  the  following  statement,  taken  from 
the  address  of  1848.  "  When  this  college  was  revived  and  reorgan- 
ized, Ht  the  close  of  1624,  there  were  no  similar  institutions,  in  actual 
operation,  within  two  hundred  miles  of  Nashville.  There  were  none 
in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Lomaiana,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Middle  or  West 
Tennessee.  There  are  now  some  thirty  or  more  within  that  distance, 
(of  two  hundred  miles,)  and  nin«  within  fifty  miles  of  our  city.  These 
all  claim  to  be  our  superiors,  and  to  be  equal  at  least  to  old  Harvard 
and  Yale.  Of  course,  we  .can  not  expect  much  "nutom"  or  to  com- 
mand a  large  range  of  what  is  miscalled  patronage.  I  have  a  list 
now  before  me  of  twenty  colleges  or  universities  in  Tennessee  alone. 
Several  of  these  belong  exclusively  to  individuals,  and  are  bought  and 
sold  in  open  market  like  any  other  species  of  private  property.  They 
are  invested  with  the  usual  corporate  powers,  and  may  confer  all  uni- 
versity degrees  at  pleasure.  This  is  probably  a  new  thing  under  the 
sun  ;  but  Solomon's  geography  did  not  extend  to  America." 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  Dr.  LindsJey  was  the  enemy 
of  denominational  education,  or  of  institutions  for  that  purpose.  Hs 
disavowed  any  feeling  of  that  kind.  He  only  contended  that,  for 
ndimental  and  collegiate  learning,  the  churchea  might  have  secured 
all  they  needed  by  combining  in  the  support  of  one  Christian  institu- 
tion; as  was  certainly  done  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  Nor  must  it  be  in- 
ferred that  lie  wns  at  at]  indifferent  as  to  the  distinctive  creed  of  bit 
own  church.     He  was  no  latitudinarian.     If  any  ever  thought  htm 
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ftbeli,  }Ddg;ing  br  hia  frequent  detmncia^ons  of  all  religious  bigotry 
and  aectananutn,  and  hia  hearty  commeDdatioii  of  the  largest  liberality 
and  charity,  it  waa  becanse  they  wholly  miioiiderBtood  him.  There 
waa  perhaps  not  a  minister  in  the  Presbyterian  church  nho  held  all 
the  pecoliar  and  distinctive  doctrines  of  her  atandards  iritb  a  more 
setUed  and  nnwaveriDg  fiiith.  We  venture  to  lay,  there  ia  not  & 
Mntiment,  in  all  bis  pabltsbed  or  anpnbliahed  writings,  which  conflicts 
with  one  jot  or  tittle  of  them.  Hia  religious  chttracter,  molded 
througbout  on  the  WeatmioBter  Conferaon  of  foith,  was  a  perfect 
refutation  of  the  slander  that  a  man  must  needs  be  a  bigot  because 
he  is  s  Calviniat.  He  was,  to  alt  who  knew  him,  a  liviog  witness  of 
the  great  fact  that  the  soundest  and  moat  uDcompromising  orthodo^iy 
need  be  no  stnuiger  to  that  philanthropy  which  can  look  upon  every 
fellow-man  as  a  brother,  and  that  genial  charity  which  can  embrace 
every  bnmble  follower  ot  Christ,  of  every  name,  as  a  fellow  Cbristisn. 

VL    anoLT*  ind  iMFLUincu  or  hi*  ufe. 

HariDg  now  gone  over  some  of  the  more  prominent  and  character- 
iatio  views  which  distinguished  Dr.  Lindsley  ns  au  edacator,  and  in 
whidi  we  have  turned,  as  much  as  possible,  to  let  him  speak  for  him- 
self it  only  remuns  for  ns  to  set  forth  the  snm  or  result  of  his  labon. 
Of  coarse  nothing  but  an  approximate,  and  at  best  iaadequate,  esti- 
mate can  be  given.  It  is  not  for  ns  to  know  here  the  sum  total  of 
any  mortal  life ;  much  less  to  tell  all  that  lies  beyond,  and  takes  hold 
apon  the  immortal.  Btill  we  are  accustomed  to  form  »ime  relative 
value  of  the  labors  of  our  fellow-men,  from  what  we  have  seen  of 
th«n,  and  as  we  compare  them  with  otbeis.  We  have,  to  some  ex- 
tent, already  anticipated  this  part  of  the  sntject,  in  what  bas  been 
swd.  But  yet  it  may  be  well  to  bring  oat  a  little  more  distinctly  the 
results  and  influences  of  such  a  life.  It  is  a  debt  which  we,  the  liv- 
ing, owe  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  as — to  record  the  deeds  and 
tell  of  the  eminent  virtues  of  those  who  have  gone  before  w,  that 
they,  being  dead,  may  yet  speak. 

We  may  form  some  conoeptioB  of  his  work  and  influence  if  we 
consider  the  number  and  character  of  the  pupils  whom  he  educated. 
We  are  not  ablo  to  state  the  whole  number ;  but  we  find  in  bis  ad- 
dress of  1848  one  important  item.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been 
three  hundred  and  ninety-eight  r^nlar  graduates  of  the  UDiversity, 
and  fifteen  hundred  others  had  received  instruction  without  graduat- 
ing. Here  then  we  have  an  aggregate  of  nearly  nineteen  hnndred 
youths  recMving  the  elements  of  an  accomplished  collegiate  education ; 
nearly  four  hundred  of  whom  completed  the  whole  literary  and  scien- 
tific contse.     These  were  from  all  parts  of  Tennessee,  and  from  all 
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classes  of  the  people — nar,  ^m  all  parts  of  tha  South  West.  A 
large  uumber  of  tliem  were  sods  of  prominent  and  wealthy  citizens. 
But  the  rich  and  the  poor  here  met  together  and,  pari  pauu,  strug- 
gled upward  to  Ura  high  plocn  of  knowledge  and  power.  It  mattered 
not,  when  they  went  forth,  from  what  rank  they  had  sprung.  They 
went  forth  brothers  and  equals — all  to  tako  the  foremost  rank  and 
become  themselres  heads  and  leaders  of  the  people.  They  went  forth 
into  all  parts  of  the  great  South  West— furnished  with  the  panoply 
of  liberal  learning,  and  fired  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Gamaliel  at 
whose  feet  they  had  been  sitting — to  j^ead  the  great  cause  of  educa- 
tiou,  to  take  part  in  laying  the  fonndfttions  of  new  states,  new  col- 
leges and  aeminarieB,  and  every  where,  from  Tennessee  to  Texas  and 
California,  to  fill  the  highest  positions  of  honor  nnd  usefulness  in  the 
state  and  the  church. 

The  writer  has  bad  occasion  to  know  something  of  these  great 
south- n'estem  states — something  of  the  men  who  hare  founded 
their  institutions,  and  of  the  influences  which  have  molded  the  char- 
acter of  their  people  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century — and,  with- 
out wishing  to  detract  a  jot  or  tittle  from  other  eminent  and  useful 
laborers,  he  can  bear  witnem  that  be  has  visited  no  point  in  all  this 
vast  r&gion  where  the  influence  of  Fhilip  Lindslcy  had  not  been  felt 
and  where  some  of  his  pupils  were  not  found  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
honorable  men,  brayely  battling  for  the  true  and  the  good.  Often, 
while  weary  himself  with  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  in  some  ' 
humble  and  distant  comer  of  tlie  field,  has  ho  felt  liis  own  heart 
cheered  to  renewed  activity,  as  he  has  looked  back  to  that  unpretend- 
ing college  hillside  at  Nashville,  and  thought  of  the  master-magician 
there — the  very  Arnold  of  our  western  colleges — who,  quietly,  unob- 
served by  the  world,  and  wielding  a  power  greater  than  that  of  Pros- 
pero  in  the  Tempest,  was  sending  forth  such  influences  ib  bless  and 
save  his  country.  What  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  knowledge — 
of  the  way  in  which  a  good  man  may  perpetuate  his  infiuence ! 
Many  of  these  nineteen  hundred  pupils  have  become  educatore. 
Through  them  the  head-master  is  sti|l  teaching — teaching  in  the  col- 
leges, untversitJes,  high  schools,  common  schools^  medical  and  law 
schools — teaching  in  the  pulpit,  the  press,  tiie  courts  of  justice,  the 
legislative  halls — teaching  at  the  firesides,  in  the  counting-rooms,  in 
the  workshops,  in  the  banking-houses  of  this  great  Uiasissippi  valiey. 
The  waves  of  popnlar  and  liberal  education,  thus  created,  aa  by  a 
great  centfal  elevating  force,  are  still  rolling,  and  ever  widening  as 
they  roll !  It  was  fortunate,  it  was  providential,  for  the  South  West, 
that  such  a  force  should  be  applied  just  vhen  and  vhere  it  was. 

We  may  also  form  some  conception  of  the  extent  of  his  influence 
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from  anoUier  conaideniticMi.  It  is  the  BtBtement  nlready  g^ren 
respecting  the  unpreoed«Dled  rooltiplicaUon  of  colleges  ^a  Tenneasee. 
In  tweotj-three  years  the  tvo  colleges  in  TeDneuee  had  multiplied 
to  tweoty — nine  of  them  within  fifty  mile*  of  Nashville.  For  once 
it  might  be  said  that  the  schoolmaster  was  fairly  abroad  among  the 
people^  Though  this  resalt  was  far  from  bemg  what  he  had  been 
contending  for,  while  pleading  the  cause  of  education  in  Tennessee, 
yet  there  can  be  no  question  that  his  influence  had  much  to  do,  at 
least,  as  the  occasion  of  iL  Some  of  his  own  pupils,  fiucinated  by 
his  genins  and  learning,  and  stimulated  hj  his  success  to  do  a  great 
work  for  thelt  particular  region,  or  their  particular  denomination, 
embarked  in  this  work  of  college-building.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
question  that  this  fiiror  for  colleges,  however  it  retarded  his  own  op- 
erations at  Nashville,  was  in  the  mtun  a  great  gain  to  the  cause  of 
edncation.  Collegiate  education  is  so  important  that  it  is  better  to 
have  any  thing— even  a  storm  of  popular  fsvor  about  it — than  to 
have  a  dead  calm  of  indifference.  This  increase  of  colleges  was  not 
the  best  thing — iiT  from  it;  hut  it  wss  infinitely  better  than  nothing. 
We  suppose  alt  thinking  men  in  Tennessee,  even  those  at  the  head 
of  her  colleges,  would  now  agree  that  Dr.  Lindsley  was  right — that 
to-day  it  would  be  better  to  have  onr,  two,  or  three  great  Christian 
institntiona,  like  Nassua  Hall  or  Yale,  well -manned  and  well-endowed, 
than  to  hare  things  as  they  are.  But  inasmuch  as  that  was  not  to 
be — Uiough  all  his  talents  and  wisdom  were  staked  upon  it — then 
(he  next  best  thing  was  the  result  which  followed — to  have  every 
wealthy  district,  and.  every  religious  denomination,  laboring  with 
might  and  mun  for  its  own  coll^. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of  bis  influence  as  an 
edncator  is  seen  at  Nashville  itself — the  scene  of  his  longest  labors — 
the  home  of  his  adoption — the  resting-place  where  his  ashes  sleep. 
We  hove  no  citizenship  at  Nashville ;  and  hence  can  not  he  accused 
of  partiality  in  what  we  are  about  to  say.  But  of  all  we  have  seen 
and  known,  we  may  safely  say,  there  is  no  dty  west  of  the  mount- 
ains which  seems  to  us  so  justly  entitled  to  be  called  the  Athens  of 
the  West,  as  Nashville.  And  f<»  that  distinction  we  think  there  is 
no  man  to  whom  Nashville  is  so  much  indebted  as  Dr.  Idndsley.  If 
any  man  ever  made  his  mark,  deep  and  ineffaceable,  upon  a  place 
and  people,  be  made  it  at  Nashville.  We  say  this  too  with  a  full 
knowledge  and  appreuation  of  the  eminent  labors  of  his  compeers 
and  predecessois.  There  were  many  foithfut  laborers  with  him  and 
before  him,  whose  names  the  people  of  Nashville  will  not  willingly  let 
die — servings  well  their  generation  in  all  the  professions  and  vocations 
of  life — Priestly,  IInme,JenniQgs,Weller,  Trimble,  Lawrence,  Troost, 
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Hamilton,  StavfliH,  Berry,  Graigheftd,  Gratcher,  Porter,  Yeatman, 
Woods,  Shelb7,  McGavook,  Ewing,  Foster,  Nichol,  McNeieiy,  Gibbs, 
Robertson,  Roane,  Overton,  Rntledge,  Hant,  Tannerhill,  Campbell, 
Folk,  Grnndy,  Fletcher,  Cannon,  Csrrol,  Jacksoa,  and  many  others- 
all  intjmately  aaaooii^ed  with  tbe  reputation  of  the  dty  abroad  and 
her  prosperity  at  borne.  But  among  all  tJieee  eminent  and  honored 
citizens,  «e  donbt  not  that,  tat  deep,  wide,  and  lasting  influence,  tba 
foremost  place  is  dne  to  Dr.  Ijndiley. 

To  appredata  this  influence  we  have  only  to  contrast  Nasbville  as 
it  now  is  with  what  it  was  when  Dr.  lindaley  became  the  president 
cf  Cumberiand  Gollege — an  interval  of  more  than  thirty  years. 

We  had  occasioa  to  viut  it  for  the  flret  time  in  1830,  ia  the  sixth 
year  of  his  presidency,  and  recollect  distinctly  what  it  then  was,  as 
fh>m  an  adjoioiag  hill,  and  on  an  antamn  moniing,  we  saw  its  rocks, 
and  cedars,  and  housetops,  partially  covered  with  the  first  fail  of  snow, 
and  glittering  like  a  mount  of  diamonds  in  the  light  of  the  rising 
sun.  It  was  a  compact  liitic  city  of  some  five  or  six  thousand  souls, 
confined  pretty  much  to  a  single  hill  or  bluff  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Cumberland.  But  it  was  beautiful  even  then — set  like  a  gem  in  a 
green  casket  of  the  suirounding  failt-country.  It  stood  just  at  the 
out«r  apex  of  a  long  curve  in  the  river,  where,  after  sweeping  west- 
ward, through  a  rich  valley,  and  striking  the  elevated  blu%  of  strat- 
ified limestone  rocks  underlying  the  city,  it  flows  gracefully  and 
slowly  away,  in  a  long  stretch  to  the  north,  as  if  its  waters  lingered 
to  look  upon  a  spot  of  so  much  beauty.  It  was  precisely  such  a  spot 
as  the  old  clasuc  Greeks  and  Romans  would  have  chosen  to  build  a 
dty.  It  was  a  site  of  gently-rising  and  conterminous  hills,  almost  as 
numerous  and  qnite  as  elevated  as  the  seven  bills  of  Rome ;  and 
each  of  their  summits  at  that  time  wore  the  green  crown  of  a  dense 
cedar  grove — while  from  the  midst  of  the  city,  seemingly  out  of  its 
very  housetops,  rose  one  central  and  higher  bill,  like  Alp  on  Alp, 
overlooking  all  the  scene,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  Athenian  Acro- 
polis. In  that  central  cedar-crowned  hill  the  old  Greeks  ivotiid  have 
imagined  the  ffoui  Ion  to  dwell.  And  if  the  traveler  had  chanced 
to  visit  the  spot  some  fifty  years  earlier  than  we  did,  he  might  in- 
deed have  found  there  the  real  genius  of  the  place — not  some  fabled 
Grecian  goddess,  but  a  wild  Cherokee  Indian.  Tie  umversitt/  con- 
sisted of  a  single,  plain,  unpretending  building,  ninety  feet  long  and 
three  stories  high,  situated  on  what  was  called  College  Hill,  to  tlie 
south  of  the  city,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  both  of  the  city  and 
the  river.  In  the  books  of  that  day,  the  seat  of  alt  this  natural 
beauty  was  described  as  a  "  Post-town,  the  capitol  of  Davidson 
county,  cont^ning  a  court-house,  a  jail,  a  market-house,  a  branch 
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bank  of  the  Uait«d  States,  the  respectable  private  bank  of  YeatmaD, 
Woode  &  Co^  ft  valuable  public  library,  a  respectable  female  academy, 
and  honsea  of  public  worship  for  Fresbjteriaus,  Muthodists,  tad 
Bi^tists." 

8nch  was  the  capitol  of  Tennessee  thirty  yean  ^o.  And  what  is  it 
now  t  Novr  it  is  a  busy  city  of  nearly  thirty-two  thousand  souls,  on 
both  aides  <^  the  river,  and  spread  out  over  all  the  hills  and  valleys  for 
miles  around.  Nov  it  has  sixteen  Protestant  churches,  three  lines  of 
lailroad,  a  hundred  steamboats,  and  an  annual  trade,  inolui^ng  its 
manu&cturea,  of  twenty-five  millions.  The  long,  rude  bos  of  a  bridge, 
which  once  connected  the  banks  of  the  river,  has  given  place  to  two 
magnificent  bridges — one  for  railroad  and  the  other  for  ordinaiy  use  ' 
— such  as  the  Tiber  never  boasted,  and  which  would  have  filled  the 
old  Bomans  with  mingled  wonder  and  delight.  Thoee  beautiful  green 
cedan,  once  the  glory  of  winter,  have  disappeared  from  all  the  bill- 
tops,  and  in  their  place  have  sprung  up  the  marble  mansions  of  wealth 
or  the  neat  cottages  of  the  ailjsan.  That  central  summit,  where  in 
olden  times  dwelt  the  wild  genii  of  the  woods,  is  now  surmounted 
with  the  capitol  of  Tennessee — the  temple  of  law  and  justice,  built 
of  native  marble,  whose  massive  proportions,  rising  without  an  ob- 
stmclioa,  and  seen  from  every  direction,  as  if  projected  against  the 
very  sky,  would  have  done  honor  to  the  Athenian  Acropolis  in  the 
prondest  days  of  Pericles.  And  there  too,  looking  from  the  broad 
terraces  and  steps  of  the  capitol,  the  spectator  beholds,  across  the  dty 
u  the  distance  of  a  mile  to  the  south,  that  old  and  famous  College 
Hill — oDce  "  so  smooth,  bo  green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospects  and 
melodious  sounds,"  but  now  environed  by  a  dense  and  busy  popula- 
tion— ^wbere  for  twenty-six  years,  by  day  and  nigbt,  went  on  the  greid 
work  we  bave  taken  in  hand  to  estimate — the  work  of  training  soma 
two  thottsand  immortal  minds  in  all  high  and  liberal  learning.  That 
hill  u  now  set  apart  to  the  medical  department  of  the  university,  with 
its  spadons  buildings,  its  costly  museum,  its  laboratory,  library,  leo- 
tnre-rooms,  and  four  hundred  students,  gathered  from  all  quartets  of 
the  Sonth  West.  But  further  on  in  the  same  southern  direction,  and 
in  the  ample  and  elevated  groimda  which  Dr.  Lindsley  had  the  wis- 
dom to  secure  for  such  purposes  at  an  early  day,  are  now  seen  the 
stilL  more  oostly  and  m^ificent  new  buildings  of  the  literary  depart- 
ment, which  have  been  erected  since  his  resignation,  through  the  en- 
ergetic and  untiring  exertions  of  his  son,  the  present  chancellor  of  the 
Qsiveiuty.  From  the  capitol  is  also  seen  another  commanding  edifice 
—the  pnblic  high  school  of  the  city — a  noble  enterprise  both  in  its 
conception  and  execution,  for  which  Nashville  was  greatly  indebted 
tooneof  ber  own  uaivenity  alumni — the  lamented  Alfred  Hume ; 
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while  a  little  further  on  to  the  west  etill  stands  that  lai^  and  flour- 
Ubing  female  academy,  over  which  his  venerated  father,  William 
Hume,  BO  long  and  so  successfully  presided. 

Such  is  Nashville,  such  her  inatitutions,  such  her  enterpriae 
and  enlargement  in  18fi9.  And  now,  we  ask,  to  whom  is  she 
more  indebted  for  all  this  prosperity  and  improvement — this  intel- 
lectual, moral,  social,  educational,  and  even  material  development, 
than  to  the  man  who,  even  at  the  darkest  hour  of  her  temporary  de- 
pression, when  her  own  sons  were  ready  to  forsake  her,  would  never 
leave  her ;  but  clung  to  her  through  all  vidssitudes,  determined  nei- 
ther to  give  up  her  univeraity,  nor  suffer  its  real  estate  to  be  sacri- 
ficed! We  had  an  opportunity,  only  a  few  yeaia  ago,  of  vbiting 
Nashville,  and  while  there,  of  comparing  her  past  and  present  condi- 
tjon.  We  examined  somewhat  closely  into  the  influences  which  have 
been  at  work  to  make  her  what  she  is.  In  all  we  saw  and  heard,  we 
were  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  promi- 
nent elements  and  agencies  of  her  growth,  and  of  her  present  ele- 
vated character  as  a  city,  were  those  which  had  originated  on  that 
same  College  Hill.  We  found  that  the  "  Old  University,"  though 
for  n  season  suspended,  was  in  fitct  still  governing  the  city.  We 
found  that  most  of  the  leading  men,  in  all  the  learned  professions, 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  even  mechanic  trades,  had,  in  one  way  or 
another,  been  connected  with  the  university,  and  iu  a  measure  edu- 
caUd  by  it  We  found  that  many  of  her  most  gifted  alumni  from 
other  parts  of  the  state,  and  even  from  other  states,  after  rising  to 
wealth  and  influence  at  home,  had  worked  their  way  back  to  Nash- 
ville, and  were  now  contributing  all  the  resources  of  their  talents, 
their  experience,  their  attnimnenta,  and  their  fortunes  to  the  onward 
and  upward  growth  of  the  city.  We  found  that  thus,  congregating 
at  Nashville,  and  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  their  character,  their 
public  spirit,  their  enterprise,  their  love  of  education  into  all  the  in- 
tercourae  of  sodety,  and  all  the  walks  of  business,  and  the  whole 
public  administration  of  the  city,  they  were  not  only  m^ng  the  capi- 
tal of  Tennessee  an  emporium  of  wealth  and  an  Athens  of  learning, 
but  sending  forth  an  influence  over  all  the  surrounding  r^on — nay, 
one  that  must  be  felt  in  ererj  nook  and  <»mer  of  the  state.  We 
found  that  thus  there  was  a  great  elevating  moral  power  at.Nash- 
ville — the  power  of  lettare — the  power  of  education — the  power  of 
her  own  university.  And  when  we  saw  all  this — saw  Aou  the  city 
had  grown,  and  why  it  had  grown,  to  its  present  enviable  position  of 
iotellectnal  and  moral  power — we  remembered  some  of  those  match- 
less appeals,  and  arguments,  and  vindications  in  favor  of  the  higher 
learning  as  the  nucleus  of  all  that  was  great  and  good,  which,  for 
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twenty-^  7eara,  Kashviile  had  nerer  &iled  to  bear.  Tlie  predictione 
were  all  fulfilled  or  fulfilling,  though  the  eloquent  tongue  that  spoke 
them  was  not?  silcDt  And  we  felt  that,  if  Nashnlle  should  ever 
erect  a  public  raonuioeRt  to  any  man,  the  hoQOT  waa  doe  to  her  emi- 
nent educator— PHILIP  LINDSLEY. 

Whether  then  we  measure  the  results  of  his  great  life-work  by  its 
special  effect  upon  the  dty  of  his  adoption,  or  by  its  wider  influeuce 
upon  the  progress  of  edncntion  in  Tennessee,  or  by  its  still  wider  im- 
presaon  npoD  the  whole  9outh  West,  through  the  influence  of  its  pu- 
pils— not  to  spe&k  of  his  writings  and  general  influence  abroad — we 
think  it  can  not  be  qnesdoned  that  he  has  leO^  his  mark,  deep  and 
inefiaceable,  upon  his  country  and  his  geoeration.  And  we  doubt 
not  that,  as  it  regards  all  that  earlier  portion  of  his  labors,  at  the 
east,  of  which  we  have  here  said  nothing,  there  are  men  still  hving  in 
Yationa  parts  of  our  country — once  his  pupils,  but  now  leading  citi- 
zens— statesmen,  jurists,  divines,  educators — who  could  bear  witness 
to  his  eminent  abilities  and  to  his  important  influence  upon  their. own 
character  and  destiny.  It  can  not  be  questioned  that  he  was  among 
the  leading  spirits  of  our  times,  and  possessed  one  of  the  most  acute, 
thoroughly  disciplined,  and  accomplished  minds  in  our  country.  He 
waa  himself  a  living  illustration — and  a  noble  one — of  that  higher 
culture  and  scholarship  of  which  be  was,  through  life,  the  eloquent 
advocate  and  defender.  He  never  crossed  the  waters;  but,  had  be 
gone,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a  Oreetan  and  a  savant,  he  would 
have  done  honor  to  his  country  in  any  circle  of  the  European  literati. 
Devoting  all  his  fine  powers  and  his  ripe  scholarship  to  the  great 
work  of  edncatioo,  and  casting  in  his  lot  for  life  with  the  people  of 
Uie  West,  ho  has  set  a  noble  example  of  consecration  to  all  young 
men  of  genius.  Nor  will  the  example  be  lost.  A  great  state  will 
not  soon  forget  the  memory  of  her  adopted  son,  who  so  early  came 
to  her  help,  and  so  long  labored  for  her  good,  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  her  scholars  and  educators. 

But  our  task  is  done.  It  has  been  to  us  a  labor  of  love.  Would 
that  we  could  have  made  it  a  worthier  tribute  to  his  memory.  We 
have  at  least  been  able  to  group  together  some  of  his  own  glowing 
and  weighty  thoughts.  It  was  a  striking  and  fitting  Providence  tbat 
he  should  be  permitted  to  return  and  die  on  the  very  scene  of  his 
labors — in  the  presence  of  his  fel low-citizens — in  the  midst  of  his 
brethren  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  church — in  the  arms  of  his 
children.  Such  an  exit,  after  such  a  life,  was  more  blessed  and  more 
glorious  than  that  of  the  soldier  on  the  field  of  his  fame,  and  in  the 
very  onset  of  victory.  It  was  the  ready  and  sublime  ascent  of  the 
veteran  teacher  from  the  bosom  of  his  early  pupils,  and  at  the  sum- 
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moas  of  the  Great  Master,  who  was  calling  him  to  rest  from  hia  toils, 
in  that  world  of  light  where  we  shall  see  eye  to  eye  Etnd  know  even 
as  we  are  known. 

His  mortAl  part  sleeps  in  the  rural  cemetery  adjacent  to  the  eity, 
beside  the  dust  of  his  kindred  and  many  of  the  great  and  good  who 
have  been  gathered  there.  In  that  quiet  valley  of  the  dead,  from 
which  spreads  out  in  the  distance  the  living  panorama  of  the  city — 
the  spires  and  turrets  of  its  churches,  the  graceful  sweep  of  its 
bridges,  the  classic  walls  of  its  university,  its  medical  and  high 
schools,  the  proud  dome  of  its  capital  towering  to  the  sky,  the  gentle 
flow  of  the  Cumberland  toward  the  setting  sun,  and  over  all  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven — there,  with  his  compeers  and  predecessors,  his 
friends  and  pupils,  does  his  body  await  In  hope  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  just     He  rests  from  hia  labors,  and  his  works  do  follow  him. 

Such  a  life,  nhen  we  consider  its  triumphs,  its  trials,  its  iDflneuces, 
and  its  issues,  both  temporal  and  eternal,  may  well  be  called  a  great 
epic.  Well  may  it  inspire  the  young  with  patriotic  ardor,  and  with 
high  resolves  to  eitcel  in  every  honorable  and  useful  calling.  Well 
may  it  cheer  the  faithful  fellow-laborer  with  God  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, through  all  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  Kohty  and  im- 
pres^vely  does  it  teach  the  grand  moral  lesson  that  we  labor  not  in 
vain,  when  we  labor  in  the  Lord  and  for  the  good  of  our  fellow-men. 
Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well-doing ;  for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap, 
if  we  £unt  not. 

"  Uvn  of  great  men  all  remind  m 
We  can  make  mr  Uvea  inblune, 
And,  dqwting,  kave  behind  m 
Foo^rints  on  the  Modi  of  liroe ; 

"  Footprints,  that  perbspi  atrather. 
Sailing  o'er  life's  sokmn  naio, 
A  Ibrlora  and  Bhipwi«eked  brotber, 
Beeiog,  shsU  take  lican  again." 
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(TnpaUtedlriiiiillMOwDiuiafEulToii  Buumt  lor  tta*  Jonnul  at  EdiicaUOD. 

The  following  GontribntJoiiB  to  the  History  and  Improvement  of  "  The 
G«rmau  Uitivenitiet "  conatitutes  the  fonrth  Tolnme  of  Prof.  EauinDr's 
"BUtoTy  of  PedafOfUt,"  uid  tru  translated  from  the  last  German  edi- 
tion, for  the  "Ameriean  Journal  of  Edueatim^''  b;  tbe  Asaociste  Editor, 
Mr.  FKderic  B.  Perkins,  Librarian  of  the  CooQecticnt  HiatoHcal  Societj. 
Prot  Baumer  introduces  bis  work  with  tbo  fallowing  quotation,  on  the 
tit<e-page,  from  Savignj's  "  EUtoTy  of  the  Civil  Late." 

tmHlin  honor  ut«nthnn  Is  blBniMmUoH  with  ItoiiteqdiliwiBiMDnduKiiupadbk, 
ud  iajunul  u  l.illa  u  pwlbk." 
The  work  is  dedicated  by  the  Qerman  author 

BTDDBNT8  OF  THI  FAST  AND  PKB8EKT, 


The  Pbkface  is  as  follows: — 

Tho  reader  here  receive"  tha  conoluaiOD  of  my  work. 

It  i>  ft  coDtribntion  to  the  biitoiy  of  tlis  onivenuljes.  When  I  oommenood  tt, 
I  hoped  confidontly  la  be  able  to  maka  it  greater ;  bnt  In  proportion  as  I  gained 
in  insight  into  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  of  writiiig  a  oompla^  histoi?  of  tho 
Germim  univenitiea,  my  oonraga  fhited.  Many  of  the  difflculties  which  the  hla- 
torian  of  ihB  Oermea  people  hu  to  overoouie,  are  here  alao  foond  in  Che  way,  and 
la  •iDcli  increased  dimennons. 

ir  all  tho  Oonnan  nDiierntics  possessed  the  same  feaCnres,  if  the  eharacter- 
islica  of  one  of  them — impoitant  modificatlona  excepted — woald  stand  fur  nil,  then 
the  task  of  their  historian  would,  apparently,  be  qaito  simple.  Bat  bow  diSerenC, 
ind  how  rai^cally  different,  are  the  UDirereitica  from  each  other  I 

Even  the  multiplicdty  of  the  Ocmuui  naCionalitiea,  goremments,  and  eeds  bad 
mod)  to  do  in  distinguishing  them.  To  oomparc,  for  Instuice,  the  nniTenitics 
ofQlniingcn  and  Jena,  as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centary; 
what  s  contrast  q>pear8  between  them !  And  how  much  greater  is  the  difference 
bwweMi  these  two  Protestant  anivoraties  and  the  Catbolio  one  of  Vienna  1 

farther  than  this,  each  single  university  updorgoes  sneh  changee  In  Che  course 
of  time,  that  it  appean,  as  it  were,  difforenl  l>om  itself.  To  Initaace  the  Unl- 
Tenity  of  Ucidelberg :  Catholte  in  the  hennaing,  it  became  Lntberan  in  15C6, 
BefoRDcd  in  1S60,  LuChenin  in  1576,  Bcformed  again  in  1588 ;  aftem'ard  came 
ander  the  managcmcnl  of  the  Jesuits ;  and,  at  the  destruction  of  their  order, 

iMumed  lo  Frotostaatisia. 
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To  these  difficultjea,  in  tbc  way  of  the  bletoiian  of  ull  the  Qerman  ni 
la  «ddod  Ihia  one :  that  tlio  rnont  important  »oiiri*«  of  inforamtioD  Aul  liim ;  ns  w8 
have,  nonicl}',  but  few  eompctenC  histories  of  eingic  uuivenitiGS — audi,  for  ci- 
nmplc,  as  KlUpfcl'a  vilnnblo  "Jliitorj/  of  Iht  Unictrtily  0/  TvMnjtn." 

These  eonsideniCJoiui  will  auflteicntly  eicuso  me  for  publishing  only  contribu- 
tions  to  a  history  of  the  German  oiiiverwtiea,  whieh  will  aooDcr  or  later  appear. 

What  I  have  added  under  tho  name  of  "  Aeudetnical  Tmatises,"  is  also  a  cod- 
tribu^on  to  history ;  for  tho  reason  that  these  treatises  nill,  of  occcsaity,  uot  ba 
vorthleas  for  some  future  historian  of  the  present  oondition  of  our  universities. 

In  eonelusion,  I  deriro  gratefully  to  acbuowledge  tho  goodnees  of  Cliief  Libra- 
rian Uocck,  for  books  furnished  inc  ftom  tlie  GKtingen  library.  Mr.  Stcnglcin, 
libmrian  at  Bamberg,  also  most  willingly  furnished  tna  with  books  from  it.  The 
use  of  the  Koyal  I-ibnuj  ot  Berlin  was  also  afforded  mc,  with  dislinguished 
fricadliness  and  kindness;  for  whieh  I  would  onee  more  most  heartily  thank 
rrivy  Counmlor  and  Chief  Libmrian  Pcrti,  and  Librarians  Dr.  Pindur  and  Dr. 
Friedhmder. 

Eblasoin,  Hh  April,  IBM.  Kaol  vox  BAt'UEE. 


In  order  to  a  full  undcrstAtiding  of  the  basis  upon  which  the  university 
Efsteni  of  Germaoj  rests,  and  to  furnish  the  datft  for  a  comparison 
beCireen  our  American  colleges  and  professional  schools,  and  the  cor- 
responding institutions  of  higher  learning  and  special  ecientiflc  instruc- 
tion in  Europe,  there  are  from  time  ta  time  published  in  the  "American 
Journal  of  Edacation,"  accounts  of  the  Gymnasia,  Latin  Schools,  Lycca, 
and  other  institulJons  of  secondary  education,  and  also  of  the  Polytechnic 
Institution.s,  Schools  of  Arte,  Science,  Agriculture,  £c.,  of  the  principal 
states  of  Europe. 

Tn  this  place  we  can  merely  remind  the  reader  that,  in  order  justly  to 
estimate  the  absolute  and  relative  eiccUcnco  and  value  of  the  German 
universities,  and  their  systems,  as  compared  with  our  American  colleges, 
he  must  always  bear  in  mind  tho  groat  differences  between  tho  states  of 
society  in  which  the  two  classes  of  institutions  exist,  the  different  ages  of 
their  undergraduates,  the  different  classes  of  avocations  into  which  their 
graduates  enter,  and  the  dificrent  tests  of  attainment  which  are  applied 
to  these  graduates  before  their  entrance  into  actual  lifh. 

UNr^"KRsrrv  of  Wisconsih, 

Hadieon,  June  Alh,  1859. 
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Zm.    AnrHORiTifis  BEFEBSBD  TO  uf  IUuxeb's  Oesmah  UmrsitsinEs. 

AmroLDT,  CoxpLiTi  Hmoi.T  or  th*  Umiveuitt  or  Koihuuhq,  (Aut- 
fiiriitJit  HiitorU  dtr  Kiaigtbergtr  Vnittrrit&t,)  1T46.    3  purta. 

Beoxakn,  Memounda  RciaTiNo  ■ro  tiw  Univbiuctt  of  FnANKniiT. 
(Hemorandtt  Francofarlaaa,)  16TS. 

Xoncn  or  tbi  Univeuitv  o>  FttNcnrKT,  l_Nolitia  Vnivertitalii  Franc»- 
fmaaa,)  1707. 

BoKioiK,  Outline*  or  a  TTifToitT  or  the  Unitehitv  or  Wdrxbcho,  {Gran- 
irUt  tinrr  Qe»ekie\tt   eon  dcr   Uaitirtildt  xu   tFazturjf,}  1783.     Q  parti. 

CoNRiHo,  IL,  On  AcAUEHiciL  ANTiaciiTiEi,  {Dt  Aatiquitotitui  Academ- 
icua,)  l-3». 

DlETEElCI.    TlraTOKlCAL   AND   STlTnTIClL    ACCOUNTS   OF     THE    FlUMIAN     TJnI- 

TimriM,  {Oeteluehtlielu  und  StatUtitcke  Naehrichtt»  nAtr  die  UntBtrtiidttn 
im  Priuninhtn  Slaatt,)  1S3G. 

EicuvriVT,  ANNits  or  the  UNiTEurrr  or  Jena,  (Anm^tM  Aeadtmia  Jt- 
atmns,)  1833. 

Ehoeliuedt,  Tub  UnivRMitr  or  EiLitNasN,  rkOH  1743  to  1S43,  (Pit 
Uaititrntttt  Erlaagea  van  1T43,  bit  1843.) 

Gadendiv  and  otkeu.  IIirrOET  or  the  Umitbeeitt  or  Belakqen,  (Hitlaria 
Aeadtmia  Fridericiana  Erlanginti;)  1744. 

Gesnee.  J.  M.,  IIirroiT  or  the  IlHiTiMiTr  or  Gottimoih,  (De  Aeadtmia 
OtOTgitt  Aagutta  fuic  Odttinga  tit.)  173T. 

GEmcUBU     Univebut)  or  Licmia,  (Die   UaiBirrilat  Leipxig,)   ISoO. 

Geohmahk.  Annil*  or  the  Uniteesiti  or  Wittenbeeq,  {Annalen  dtr 
Uaivtrtiiai  Wittenbtrg,)  .Moiisen,  ItiUI.     3  piirtE. 

[Iadhke,  IIirroET  ur  the  RUKNiiH  Palatinate,  {Oaekithtt  dtr  Rheinia- 
e\tn  Ffalt,)  1S4J.     3  parts. 

IlAorr,  J.  L.,The  LANDXANaciiArrTEN  on  the  BuEacREmcBArr,  {Ziandniuinn- 
aehafttn  uad  Bantheiitcliaft.) 

UuEE,  The  Univbheitt  or  Heuktaot  in  the  t6TU  Cektust,  (Dtr  Vni- 
wr«(al  Htlmtiadt  im  16  Jahrkandtrt,)  1S33. 

lIorriACE,  IIitToET  or  tue  Unitbebity  or  Halle,  (OeiehiehU  der 
Vaivtreiiit  lu  Hallt,)  IgOS. 

Heuhank,  Libeabt  ur   XJniTEiiiiTT  HiaroRT,  (BibUothtca  Hiilttriea  Aca- 

Jom,  OiTTUNU  or  a  Hitout  or  the  UHrTtniiTT  at  Masedeo,  (Onind- 
c6gt  timer  OtiekielUt  dtr  Uirivernlit  tu  Marburg,)  18ST. 

KmrrEi.,  Hibtoet  and  DBfCRimuN  or  the  Umveebitt  or  Tubingen, 
(Oetekickte  and  Bttckrtibung  der  Unitertilat  TOiingen,)  1S49. 

KocB,  The  Pkhmian  Umiteeeitiee,  (Die  Priuitiicktn  UniBertil&ten,)  1839. 
3  Tab. 

LoTicDiua,  Oeation  on  the  Peebent  Fatil  Etilb  in  the  Univiebitieb  or 
Geemuit,  Detiiflrvd  at  the  Unin^iity  uf  R'tnteln,  1631,  (OratiD  taper  falalibut 
JUi:  Temp,  Academijirttn  in  Otrttumia  periculii,  recilata  in  Aeadtmia  RialeUn- 
«,)  1631. 

Meiieece,  Ahhau  or  T<ie  Uktvekbitt  or  InaoLrrADT,  oomuiBnoed  by  V. 
Rotmarosand  Joh.EngeTilua,End  mntinuHlby  Mederer,  (Antulo  lagalttadien- 
tit  Academic  iiuhoaeeriiBt  V.  Bolmanu  tl  Jak.  Engerdue,  coatittuavit  Me- 
dtrtr,)  1783. 

MeIHSEE,    HiETOET    Or  THE   EeTABUBHMENT    AND   GeOWTD   Or  THR    TjNITEEn- 

TiEE,  {Ottcliiekt*  dtr  EnUttkuag  und  Enlieieklung  der  koltta  Sekoltn,)  1803. 
4in>la. 

llEiaECE,    OkOANQATION     and    AdHINISTEATION     or     THE    GeEHAN    U.MVEEBl- 

Tici,  {Ueber  Verfattvng  ""d  VtrieaUang  Dealieher  Vnivertiiilen,)  3  rula., 
1801  *Dd  1603. 
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SIetfakt,  CHxiniiH  Rkcoi.lcctiom,  (CArwflicAe  Erinnmng,)  IE36.  Sm 
p.  51. 

&I0HL.  R.,  UuToiictL  Account  «r  -nt  AUmnim  Atia  CaniiuoT  or  Tiia 
TuiiNoiN  Srvottin  tiiiniiui  rnt  l6THCamKr,(_Oeicltickltielit  NatktBtitmnfrit 
fiber  die  Siltea  a*d  ia*  BttragtH  dtr  Tubiagen  Studitrtndtit  wahnnd  dtl 
le  JahrhundtrU,)  1S4U. 

iiosinax-n  of  the  IIistoBT  of  tus  Ukiversitt  or  Pkaqc^  {Moitumeiita 
Halorica  VnivertiUdit  Caroto-Zlrdinaiufca  Pragewie.)  VoL  I,  Part  1,  1830. 
Part  3,  1831. 

MoTscHUAK.i,  liiTEUBT  History  or  Eritbt,  (Er/ordia  LUenla,)  3  toU., 

1129—1748, 

Falackt,  IIiertOBT  or  Booekia,  (Gtachichle  con  BUimea,)  IMi.  (Part  3 
of  vol.  2.) 

PiDEDiT,  HiSTORT  OF  TUB  UKiVEnsiTT  OF  BiXTELK,  {GochicJite  dtT  UiiiveT- 
titat  Hiulela,)  184:!. 

REimtBiER,  CuROKCCLB  OF  Bbitkb^-ick-Lckesbubo,  (JBnuMiAiaa'g-L^ite- 
6urjso*e  ChevHira,)  1722. 

ROUMH,  Philip,  Lasdoravb  of  Hbssk,  (Fhilipp  Lorulgraf  voa  MeMen,) 
1830. 

Savigkt,  niaroRv   of  Kodak   Lav  ik  the  Middue  Aoeb,   ((TncUcUe 

dM  }t6ini»c}iat  liediln  iin  ^itldalta;)  3d  vol,  1S32.     (2d  ed.) 

Sciiueehribder,  Chros'oloot  akd  Docl'uents  of  tiie  Umvebsity  of 
Vienna,  (Chniimbigia  Di}/loinalica  Univeraitalii  VindoUmetuu,)  1193.  Second 
part  by  Zeis). 

SciiOTTOES,  HiSTORT  OF  Fexmausm,  (HislorU  da  Pamaheaent,)  174T. 

SciiS£iBEn,  Fbeibubq  \s  tub  Breisoau  IFreiburg  im  Breitgaii,)  I82t. 

SciiiTPius,  Balthaiar,  ■\VoRKe,  (Sdiri/len.) 

ScnwAR,  Liar  of  Hectors  of  tiib  UKiTERBtTT  of  Hbidelbebo,  for  Four 
CesTfHlEii,  (Kuatmr  Secalm-am  SyOabai  RteUrum  gtd  .  .  .  in  Acadrmia 
Htidflberijeiuti  itagiifratttin  jlnnfeniinini  Generaat,)  1786. 

TouEK,  IliBTonr  or  the  UKiTEBsmr  of  Prague  (GexhicMe  der  Prager 
Unireramt.)  1849. 

Wesseluoft,  R.,  Oer)i,(x  Youth  in  tiib  Late  Busschekscdafiek  and 
TumiiNO  Societies,  (liuitelie  Jagoid  in  weiUmd  BvriclKaacJioflen  uad  Timge- 
mtinden,)  1828. 

Will,  Hi^toby  ahd  DESCRipnoii  of  the  Ukiyehsitt  of  Altobf,  {GttcJtklUe 
tmd  Se»c}iTeibimg  der  Uniiieriitii  ASIor/,)  1186. 

Zeisi^  See  SCHUKassiEDEO. 
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a    HISTORY  OF  GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES. 

[Canliaiud  from  fft  K,  VoL  VL] 

TL  HmoBT  or  tbc  VinvBtBiTm  nr  ini  EiaHmnra  Ci:nTCBi- 
A.  Nationalism. — Tbk   Landsuannbghaiten. 

Pennalism,  as  we  have  seen,  was  based  upon  the  national  organiza- 
tioDB.  When  it  was  eappressed,  in  the  year  1662,  it  was  aaked 
whether  it  was  extirpated  from  the  roote,  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
these  organizatJoDs  also  were  suppreeaed  t  The  answer  given  was,  by  no 
means.  It  is,  however,  not  easy  to  anbstantiate  this  answer  by  facts. 
The  national  oi^nizationa  being  strictly  forbidden,  it  was  necessary  to 
conceal  their  existence  by  all  possible  means..  The  statotes  of  one  of 
the  Iiaadsmantuehafltn,  for  example,  provide  that  a  new  member,  at 
bis  entrance,  shall  give  bis  word  of  honor  "that  he  will  never  reveal 
what  happens  at  any  time  within  the  society,  that  be  will  always  be 
diligently  watchful  against  renouncers  (students  beloogliig  to  no  so- 
ciety), and  will  never  reveal  that  such  a  society  exists,  and  will  even 
endeavor  to  canse  the  contrary  to  be  believed.  But  in  case  be  shall 
be  seriously  questioned  on  the  sabject  by  the  police  or  the  rector,  he 
must  lie  stoutly,  and  be  willing  to  give  up  his  existence  at  the  univer* 
sity  for  tKe  sake  of  the  society."* 

In  BDch  secrecy,  it  is  natural  that  the  Landtmannacha/len,  as  long 
as  they  were  prohibited,  should  come  U>  light  only  occasionally.  We 
will  give  a  few  examples. 

In  1682,  twenty  years  afler  the  suppression  of  Pennalism,  there 
arose  a  great  tumult  of  the  students  in  Leipzig,  upon  the  prohibition 
of  the  national  organizations  by  an  electoral  rescript,  and  it  required 
the  severest  penalties  to  carry  out  the  rule.f 

In  17lT  there  arose,  all  at  once,  at  Halle,  a  multitude  of  Landi- 
matmachaften  ;  Meiners  names  twelve.  They  cbose  seniors  and  sub- 
seniors,  and  openly  wore  colors  as  marks  of  distinction,  as  those  of  the 
Marches  of  Fomerania,  &a.  These  associations  were  immediately 
prohibited  by  a  royal  rescriptj 

The  LajidsmaimicAaften  were  forbidden  at  Rostock  g  in  iTfiO,  at 

•Hupt,lH. 

tUdon  imterf.  It.  1«B)  «7*  that  tb 

ini.p[i.i«-iii 
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Jens  ID  17G5  and  1778,  at  Kiel  in  1YT4,  at  Gottingen  h  1762,  at  Er- 
fiirt  in  1794,  in  PruH«a  and  at  Altorf  in  conseqiieacc  of  the  decree  of 
the  diet  of  1795.  In  1816,  when  the  Sarichentehaft  was  organized, 
Landtmanntdtaflen  existed  in  most,  of  the  univereities,  and  a  contest 
took  place  between  them  nnd  the  Burgehmteha/l, 

From  two  of  these  academicnl  proliibition^  it  appears  that  Pennal- 
isoi  still  survived  in. the  LandimamuehafUn,  Thus  the  Rostock  law 
of  1850  anys:  "  Fennalism,  that  barbarons  custom,  harbaroualy  named, 
having  been  driven  into  exile  from  our  universities,  for  their  good,  let 
Nationalism  also,  with  the  evils  which  come  with  it,  be  put  away  from 
our  course  of  education.  Therefore,  if  any  one  shall  attempt  to  set  on 
foot  any  thing  either  of  the  name,  or  the  thing  itself,  who  shall  assume 
the  title  of  senior,  .  .  who  shall  subject  to  himself  cew-comers  or 
others,  or  annoy  them,  or  shall  exact  money  from  them,  eves  a  penny, 
him  we  shall  estimate  altogether  unfit  to  be  a  member  of  this 
academy." 

The  Ihi*  of  the  Uoirersity  of  Kiel,  of  1774,  is  still  more  severe: 
"Any  one  daring  to  introduce  or  establish  the  iofamoos  custom  of 
Pennaliam,  condemned  and  proscribed  by  all  good  and  wise  persons, 
or  to  call  leather  aeditions  assemblies,  or  to  set  np  the  national  socie- 
ties, or  to  annoy  students  lately  come  to  the  university,  by  the  eiac- 
tion  of  money,  or  entertainments,  or  other  ui^just  treatment,  shall  be 
subjected  to  penalties,  to  be  determined  in  each  case,  and  shall  be  put 
away,  as  an  enemy  and  traitor  to  the  university." 

That  Pennaliam  still  prevailed  in  Gottingen,  appears  from  a  rescript 
of  MOschhausen  to  the  university,  of  17s7;  which  directs  care  to 
be  taken,  "that  neither  shall  newly  arrived  students,  by  the  poet  or 
other  conveyance,  be  mode  sport  of;  nor  shall  such  students  as  use,  for 
their  own  pleasure,  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  new-comers,  and  to 
that  end  to  put  themselves  in  their  way,  obtnin  them  lodgings  and 
strike  np  fnendshipe  with  them,  be  permitted  to  practice  such  pre- 
sumptuous means  of  corrapting  young  persons."* 
Klupfelf  gives  a  striking  sketch  of  the  Landgmantucltafltn  or  Corps. 

"Each  Corps,"  he  eetje,  "la-divided  into  regular  and  irregular  members, 
CBrjH-ianciia,  and  Soaneat.  Ooly  tho  former  are  full  incmlKn  of  the  OKSocio- 
tioQ,  tad  farm  Its  nucleiu ;  the  othen,  as  Uieir  muoe  indicatos,  aie  such  as  ila 
not  dium  full  memheni'  rights,  but  attach  thiMDSelvcs  tu  thu  Corps  for  the  sake 
of  its  prolectioa  and  mfluL'Oce.  Id  like  maimer  the  Htnonetn  ore  in  a  sort  of 
novitiate,  where  every  one  wishiag  to  join  the  Corps  haa  to  remola  for  a  time, 

*  lUimt,  <L  »o. 

t  Pp.  W-WS.  It  moll  b«  nndentood  tbiit  KIBfttU  dMerlptlar  doH  not  ipply  •qullr  lo  ill 
aw  OmiiaitaiidimaiHiKdUrJtn  SMIonal  Boeiatlw),  mad  mnih  lai  td  ill  llialr  iBdlftdnll  mBrn- 
txn.  I  kiiov  THT  «Mlni>bIa  pHuna,  iDd  mywlr  hud  eieallant  pnpllt,  balongtng  to  Corp*  of 
Oa  UiliB  UTt,    Bat  thli  d«  not  impiilr  the  giDonl  corrMtaui  of  lili  plslaib 
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nnUI  he  CHti  claim  full  raemlwrehip.  AdnitMion  H  attended  witli  certain  cers- 
moiiied,  frequeutl)  witli  n  wjrtotciituchiMilion  ou  Uie  Cbmmeni  and  principles  of 
the  B«eiKi»iiou.  tliuiiltudiiiig  arllibou.  tlifcoiumiiulcHlioiiof  the  cipher  of  the 
uisodatiun,  uul  thokiiMuf  brutheihood.  At  tits  head  of  the  organ) nUon,  and 
chosen  from  unung  memlieiB,  for  une  jear,  gcaDdn  a  tenior,  a  consenior,  a 
Cecretaty,  atiU  a  ndmbur  of  B|>«uliil  coiiimlttcemen  (tMtterc  Oiargiritj,  propor- 
tioned to  that  of  the  ineinborR.  All  thcae  together  conB^Ciite  the  council, 
irbicli  resolves  absolutely  upon  all  matters  tonnected  with  the  Corps,  attends 
to  its  connections  abroikd,  prcuidea  at  its  regular  fcslivald,  and  to  which  the 
unconditiomil  obedience  of  overf  member  U  due.  Each  Corpt  has,  besides, 
minor  diftinclire  peculiaiiliea.  to  which  It  is  a  point  of  Importance  to  adhere 
williout  variation.  The  vaiious  Corps  are  connected  togetlier  by  their  com- 
mon object  of  niaintalnini;  the  OonBnent,^  and  of  keeping  up  their  fantastic 
And  brilliant  phase  of  atudent-lltb.  The  co-operation  necessary  for  these  par- 
poaes  is  kept  up  by  the  convcutlou  of  licniora,  and  the  convention  of  comniitlee- 
men.  These  hold  the  place  of  supreme  authority  among  the  students,  and 
aeck  to  mointida  their  position  by  means  of  the  rule,  that  even'  student  wtto 
would  have  a  voice  iu  pubtic  matters  must  belong  to  an  association  aad  act 
through  his  Senior;  tliat  the  Convention  of  Seniors  alone  shall  give  laws, 
direct  festivals,  and  put  forth  dedsious  ;  and  that  any  one  opposing  its  deter- 
minations or  diKobeymg  its  decisions  on  points  of  honor,  &c..  shall,  by  so  doing. 
Incur  the  comleninaUoii  of  infamy. 

"  From  these  societies,  and  among  them,  there  grew  Into  eilatence  a  kind 
of  stiulent-llfe,  sudul  amung  its  members,  and  jovifil  to  othenj.  Their  mem- 
bers had  frequently  buen  friends  at  the  inferior  schooU  ;  each  upheld  all,  and 
all  each  :  the  consciouHneBS  of  belonging  to  on  organiBition  gave  a  certain  con- 
fidence and  freedom  to  their  manners :  prominent  and  bvorite  persons,  such 
as  every  Corps  coutaiued,  planted  and  cherished  a  cheerful  and  bold  spirit. 
At  the  same  time,  each  society  strove  to  outdo  the  rest  in  the  splendor  and 
solemnity  of  their  society  and  anniveiKory  feasts ;  and  there  was  always  a  mng- 
uiiicent  display  when  whole  Corps,  with  all  their  dependents,  met  at  some  fes- 
tival, and  the  society  colors  vied  with  each  other  in  display. 

"But  dangerous  and  grievous  bonus  began  to  show  themselves,  derived 
from  the  Corps  organimtion. 

"  The  drculi  Fralnan,  or  circles  of  brothers,  were  intended  to  be  aocietles  of 
intellectually  educati-d  young  men,  of  an  age  most  susceptible  to  lofty  ideas, 
and  who  were  summoned  to  mental  growth  in  on  atmosphere  such  as,  whea 
kept  Id  motion  by  the  Sights  of  genius,  will  stimulate  the  noblest  powera. 
But  these  circles  became  too  exclusively  mere  open  convivial  societies  of  good- 
fellows,  Aiming  chiefly  at  pleasure,  and  very  often  at  exceedingly  material 
ptaocurea,  wiLhoutany  higher  purpose,  or  broad  and  inspiriting  beliefs,  'lliis 
emptiness  and  insipidity  must,  of  course,  very  soon  become  irksome  to  intel- 
lect and  spirits  of  the  higher  class.  These  Won1d  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
hidden  under  showy  externals  and  pompous  public  appearances,  liie  brother- 
hood among  thebratbreuof  the  societies,  which  w^  held  upas  one  of  the  chief 
aims  of  the  or^nisHtion.  was  not  always  that  true  friendship  so  delightful  to 
the  hearts  of  the  young,  which  forms  a  basis  for  lifelong  associations,  olthoagh 
the  Corps-statutes  expressly  prescribe  such  ;  for  the  real  basis  of  friendship 
was  frequently  wanting,  namely,  true  respect,  arising  from  noble  alma  and 
goodneps  of  character.  The  Corps  was  altogether  unfit  to  be  a  school  for  incli 
virtues  ;  the  system  trf' subordination  to  the  seniors  was  opposed  to  noble  jin- 
pulaes.  Thenrabition  of  becoming  one  of  that  number  perverted  and  destroyed 
friendship.  The  less  the  interest  felt  In  Intetleotual  things,  ao  mnch  tii« 
greater  was  the  power  of  sensiml  influences ;  and  the  principle  adopted  by  Uio 
Corps,  that  the  private  life  of  a  member  was  no  concern  of  the  whole  body,  as 
long  as  be  did  not  endanger  what  the  CbntBimt  held  as  their  hinior,  inclined 
towards  a  tolerance  in  respect  to  morals,  which  wot  only  too  well  adapted 
shamefully  to  pervert  the  moral  perceptions  of  a  young  man,  and  to  lead  him 
off  Into  a  vicious  course  of  sensual  and  dissolute  indulgence  in  which  many  have 
been  ruined,  but  from  which  the  Corps,  as  such,  never  saved  one. 

"The  state  of  feuling  wltliin  these  socieUesmay  be  Judged  of  from  the  -pio- 
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visions  In  the  •tatatec  and  the  Coninient,  which  require  that  uiy  membeT  hnv- 
lufC  &  venereal  dlaeau  ghall  notify  the  bet  at  the  beer-house  (Kntipt),  and  bIirII 
■iiffer  A  penally  if  he  Sght  a  duel  while  ill.  It  1b  demonstrnble,  siso,  thitt  the 
Corpa-feilinil  often  ended  In  mere  or^e« ;  and  man}'  unfortunntc  and  per- 
verted youth  were  first  induced  to  procure  membenihip  and  Blandinft  In  gocie- 
■  ties  for  the  ealiu  o[  their  vidoua  Indalgences,  At  TQbingen,  it  lian  happened 
that  a  whole  Gorpa  hag  l>econie  coirupteii.  This  •atne  lovf  condition  of  momis 
li  indicated  more  and  more  by  tiie  meetings  at  the  Knept,  where  the  beer- 
laws  (Bkt-CanaunS)  were  so  easily  made  an  instrument  of  vulgar  drunkenness, 
and  where  the  abiliUet  of  honor,  a«  well  of  ludividnal  njetaber^  of  the  name 
Corps,  as  of  the  different  Corps  themselves,  was  determined  by  the  stAndnnI  of 
their  capacit)'  for  drinking,  whose  highest  grade,  that  of  Beer-king,  was  given 
for  the  ability  to  diapose  of  eighty  pints  (tautppai)- 

'•  With  this  coarseness  and  even  vulgarity  of  t«ne,  which  soon  prevailed  in 
the  Corps,  was  connected  the  misuse  of  the  Comment  ns  a  Etimnlus  to  duel- 
hig,  and  the  bullying  [pauinuchl)  and  '  renownlDg '  which  were  its  conscqni-n- 
Gen.  No  one  was  thought  honorable  except  such  as  were  ready  to  (nve 
FariitfiicUon  on  the  dueling-ground  ;  and  be  was  a  jolly  respectable  Burnch, 
and  the  pride  of  his  society  was  such  a  one  as  had  already  fought  many  duels, 
and  was  known  as  a  keen  and  powerful  swordsman.  To  become  such  was  the 
aim  of  their  amblUon.  Quarreling,  insults,  provoking  conduct,  a  touchiness 
cairied  so  fer  as  to  be  ridionlous,  and  Innumerable  duels  were  the  consequence. 
To  make  up  the  full  numljer  of  a  hundred  duels  ivas  the  outy  ambition  of 
many  students -,  and  while  learned  studies  suffered  in  this  state  of  things, 
social  life  was  an  unpleasant  etisteace  upon  a  continnal  war-fboting.  In  which 
those  unaoquainted  with  wenpons  were  entirely  defenseless.  Indeed,  to  behave 
toward  these  last  in  a  maimer  iisnally  reckoned  utterly  diEbonorable,  wan  no 
prejadice  to  the  honor  of  a  Burtch,  and  to  break  one's  word  of  honor  to  a  Pki- 
litltr  was  only  a  matter  of  sport.  Tlie  socieUes  were  also  In  a  state  of  constant 
excltentent  and  irritation  against  each  other,  'ilie  privilege  of  chanfnng 
freely  from  one  Corps  to  another  availed  nothing  ;  for  any  one  who  hiul  tn- 
salted  one,  was  obliged,  liefore  he  could  enter  another,  to  fight  duels  all  round 
with  the  former;  nor  coutd  anew  Corns  establieh  Itself  on  a  received  fooling 
except  by  fiphUng  itself  into  recognition.  A  contlnnai  rivalry,  also,  gnve 
abniidance  oC  occasion  for  constant  quarrels,  which  ended  in  duels  for  the 
honor  <tf  each  man's  country  ;  in  which  every  member  of  the  Corps,  as  the  lot 
or  the  deetdon  of  the  senior  should  determine,  was  obliged  to  fight  for  the 
hoDOS  of  the  society.  In  this  manner  it  cnmc  to  pass,  Ustty,  that  the  whole 
body  of  students  were,  by  meansof  the  Corps,  only  divideil  into  lar^^r  parties; 
and  that  much  the  largest  number  had  to  submit  to  l>e  tymnnixcd  over  by  a 
minority  of  the  members  of  the  Corps,  and  even  by  a  still  smaller  nuralier. 
namely,  the  Convention  of  Seniors,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  constituted 
by  no  means  of  the  most  respectable,  but  only  of  the  most  bullying  of  the 
■todants." 

With  tia%  descriptJOQ-of  KltipfelV  may  be  compared  the  CominenU 
of  two  of  the  Corps,  given  id  tbe  AppeDdix,  and  agreeing  eotirely  with 
him.*  The  Comment  treat*  chiefly  of  Lonoi",  iiow  it  may  be  pre- 
■erved,  attacked,  and  regained  when  lost  The  sword  is  the  talisman 
of  honor.  Accordingly,  mnoh  of  the  Comment  discusses  the  duel,  and 
how  it  may  be  occasioned  and  foaghL  Nothing  is  said  of  good 
morals;  and,  on  the  contrary,  more  than  one  pariigraph  betrays  how 
low  was  the  condition  of  tie  Corps  in  this  respect,  and  proves  only  too 
clearly  the  truth  of  Klilpfel's  description. 

This  author  cites,  in  another  place,  the  technical  terms  of  the  societies. 
The  Comment  defines  the  names  Fox,  Brand/ox,  Young  Bunch,  Old 
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Bunch,  Mossv  Head.*  "  Every  student  not  a  member  of  a  McieLy  is 
a  reaouncer."  One  not  holding  liiinself  subject  to  the  Comment  was 
n  "  savnge"  or  a  "  finch,"  and  on  such,  when  opportunity  offered,  pun- 
bhment  was  inflicted  wiih  a  whip  or  a  stick. 

"The  Comment,"  obfierves  KlUpfel,  "was  probably  modeled  upon 
the  ceremonial  of  the  later  chivalry  and  court  life,  as  developed  at  tfao 
court  of  Louie  XIV.  Most  of  the  French  technii^al  terms  used  in  it 
aie  from  this  Eource."|  Such  nordt,  in  part  in  distorted  forms,  are 
nuDierous;  including  Comment,  Comment  lutpendtt,  Satitfaetum, 
AvanUige,  Touclie,  Stcu7*diereA,  Renommieren,  £enonce,  Maltraitionen, 
ChargierU,  (tc.J  According  to  KlUpfeJ,  the  rapier  with  the  plate- 
Khnpcd  guard  came  also  from  France.^ 

After  the  period  of  the  dominion,  and  indeed  tyranny,  of  the  Landt- 
marmtchaflen,  in  t)ie  Gerraaii  universities,  dating  from  the  siiteenth 
century,  there  aroee  against  them,  in  succession,  two  violent  adveraa* 
ries;  first  the  Students'  Orders,  and  afterwards  the  BurschenschafL 
The  latter,  as  we  have  aeen,  definitely  put  an  eud  to  Pennalism. 

B,  Stcdbnts'  Orders. 
These  arose  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first 
prohibitioQ  of  tbem  appeared  at  Guttitigen,  in  1748,  and  was  repeated 
in  1760  and  1702.]  In  the  latter  year  appears  the  first  trace  of  the 
sameatErlangen,<|[in  1705**  at  Tubingen  ;  in  the  same  year,  1765,  ap- 
peared the  first  prohihition  of  them  at  Jena,  and  another  in  1767.ff 
A  third  came  out  in  1705,  in  connection  with  an  imperial  edict  against 
secret  societies;  and  a  similar  one  was  then  issued  in  the  Friweian 
universities  and  at  Alldorf.J;|  In  1802,  Meiners  announces,  with  sat- 
isfaction, of  G6ttingGn,§§  that  "it  is  now  some  years  since  the  strictest 
inquiry  could  detect  any  of  the  orders  at  our  university  ;"  although  he 
naively  adds,  \a  n  note,  that  "  within  a  very  short  peiiod  traces  of  an 
order  have  been  discovered."  An  accident,  as  I  myseif  remember,  led 
to  this  discovery.     A  student  was  drowned,  and  in  sealing  up  his 

•  Conment  (App.  III.),  (  lA-K.  Fur  Fox,  vu  ucd,  In  th*  HrentnnUi  va\atf,  Peni. 
Schuttgen'a  very  RiU  1M  of  nlckmuna  ot  Pniiiili  eontolni  no  oihar  ncv  iu«L  Ttaa  Dwoa 
Sdiorist^  for  itudcotB  who  hiTB  puHii  Umngh  Ihelr  Pftnatl  yea,  luailia^iMOLt  ofosA, 

t  KlUpftl,  IBl.  X  BDlmuiii  woDld  «<ni  i]«r[v»  YtnekUt  (dlabonor),  frsm  vrjiu. 

I  KluplBt,  ISl,  Tha  oplDlon  of  thoH  vlio  find.  In  Iha  preuat  uadEnto'  dael^  (  tnee  of  lb* 
mnllsTil  Germui  chlTilrf.  !•  oontnulloted  by  KlUpBrl'a  vie*,  whlcb  li  sertalnly  estreqt,  of 
tbtfr  Fraicli  otigla.  Tban  la  ■  diOtnnu  u  vM*  h  the  hoiTana  balven  >  oAwUw  at  tba 
tlmeofLouli  XlV.and  ■  Qerman  Jlldar  of  tba  tin*  of  HobanUufen  i  imit  K  laneli  batvacn  ■ 
duel  upon  t  paint  ot  bonor  and  >  daclslan  of  Ood  }>j  moat  of  a  Joiut 

I  Melnem,  -  OaiuaiuUon  and  AdmtntitraUiHl  f/Ua  Qerma*  UnlttrtlUtt."  IL  IM. 

Y  EntbbaMt,  HT.  •■  KlQptel,  1T>.  tt  Mdaan,  "  Elttery,-  te,  It.  1(0. 

»  Ibid,  Ht.  K  Ualnen, '  OoiuOtulion,'  Ao,  U.  SM. 
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eRecta,  a  list  was  found  of  nameB  of  members  (fontfonfitfen).  Thin 
the  orders  Uated  antil  the  fini  yean  of  the  DiBeteeath  century.  At 
the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  Burtehanachafl  (1813),  they  seem  to  have 
disappeared.  I  find  no  record  of  any  cootest  of  the  Sursekenxhaft 
with  the  orders,  bat  only  against  the  LandtmaTouehaftai. 

What  distinctJoQ  existed  between  these  Orders  and  the  Landtmann- 
Kha/Un  or  NalioMf  There  must  have  been  one,  because  they  were 
ftlwats  at  entnity.  Meiners  snys  that  they  had  much  in  common  in 
their  organization,  and  that  the  orders  differed  from  the  Landamann- 
KhafUn  "only  in  that  they  admitted  niembere  without  regard  to  their 
naUonality."  This  was,  it  is  true,  one  distinction,  but  not  the  only 
one ;  a  second  was,  the  adoption  by  the  orders  of  symbols  aoalc^ua 
to  those  of  the  Free  Masons.  Thus,  there  were  found,  in  l7So,  "traces 
of  a  lodge  of  Free  Masons  among  the  students  at  Tubingen."  ElUpfel 
says,  "  most  of  the  orders  in  the  onivereities  were  off-shoots  of  Free 
Masonry."*  In  like  manner,  Englehardt  saysf  that  the  Older  of  the 
Croea,  founded  in  1762,  was  organized  throogbout  in  the  fonns  of 
Free  Masonry.  "  In  the  place  of  assembly  of  the  order,  there  was  a 
basia  with  water,  whose  symbolic  meaning  was  explained  to  those 
initiated ;  a  statne  of  friendship,  and  one  of  virtue,  skulls,  a  cross  of 
the  order,  with  sun,  moon,  and  stare,  and  a  crucifix."  The  university 
■enate  reported,  in  1767,  that  it  had  taken  away  some  insignia  of  an 
order  from  some  students,  and  that  the  orders,  in  ^ite  of  prohibitions, 
were  universal,  both  in  Erlangen  and  the  other  German  universities, 
and  that  scarcely  a  student  could  be  found  who  did  not  belong  to  an 
order. 

In  1770  the  Order  of  Coopers  was  discovered,  which  held  lodges, 
bad  d^^rees,  and  had  a  destructive  influence.^  The  Black  Order,  or 
Order  of  Harmony,  arose  in  1771,  at  Erlangen,  and  had  members  in 
Nuremberg  and  Coburg.  Its  grand  lodge  was  in  Bronsnick.  In 
1797  were  found  in  the  papers  of  this  order  catechisms  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  grades,  with  symbols  having  an  ethical  signification. 
"  The  ceremonies  of  admission  were  adopted  from  the  Free  Masons, 
vith  whom  the  Black  Order  seems  to  have  maintained  very  fiiendly 
relations.  The  statutes  of  this  order  named  Pythagoras  as  their  first 
known  master."  So  much  will  serve  to  describe  this  order  as  such; 
and  it  also  appears  that  tbey  were  not  confined  to  the  nniversities,  nor 
to  stodents.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Constantists,  who  existed 
at  Halle  in  1786,  and  had  afterward  (about  1798),  memben  in  civil 
and  military  stations  at  Berlin.    Their  biws  seem  to  have  included 

•  K%<U,  KO.  t  SiisUhudt,  lis.  1 11».  1»>,  133,  ISl. 
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the  reckless  JDCobinical  religious  siid  political  opinionB;  and  tha 
Pmsaian  ministry  believed  "tlmt  the  revolutioDista  sought  to  make 
use  of  the  studenta  in  their  designs."* 

From  the  foregoing,  it  teems  tfist  the  orders  were  espociatly  active 
in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  only  lasted  into  the 
first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  that  they  were  entirely  distinct 
from  the  LandtmanntckafUn,  having  no  regard  for  nationality,  as  the 
latter  did  ;  hsving  also  symbols  and  degrees,  and  being  in  connection 
with  orders  outside  the  universities;  neither  of  which  was  the  case 
with  the  LandmnantiKhaflen.  Considering  the  eiisteoce  of  so  essen- 
tial <Iifft;rences,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  two  urganizations 
were  in  a  state  of  bitter  enmity. 

Til.  HisToiT  or  iHjt  UnivsainnB  in  ths  IiinniEuci'u  CiSTOaT. 
IiTTRODUonoK. — Mv  owK  AcADiuicAL  ExpxaiENCB. 

From  the  description  of  (he  Lamdimanntekaft  and  orders,  I  might  pasa 
atoncetotheBnrschenschsft  Bat  the  qnestion  might  justly  be  asked, 
Were  there  not,  in  these  earlier  times,  some  students  who  did  not  belong 
to  these  orders;  or  would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  consider  themi 
There  certainly  were  many  such ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  much  in- 
formation about  them,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  did  not  swear  to 
any  standards  or  emblems,  nor  were  organiied  as  an  aasodated  bodj', 
under  common  statutes.  They  did  not,  however,  live  in  entire  isola- 
tion, but  in  friendly  circles ;  and  they  were  united  by  a  friendship  which 
needed  no  statutes.  These  circles,  moreover,  had  a  very  deSaite  char- 
acter :  a  common  ideal,  common  labor,  endeavors  after  a  common 
pnrpoM. 

1  have  known  several  such  circles,  and  have  belonged  to  them.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  a  simple  description  of  my  own  student-life 
will  afford  a  more  lively  picture  of  sudi  a  drcle,  than  to  g^ve  an 
abstract  characterization  of  them. 

Bat  the  idea  carried  me  further.  Why  should  I,  I  asked,  confine 
myself  to  my  experience  as  a  student?  Why  not  add  that  of  my  life 
as  a  professor  ? 

I  entered  the  nniversity  in  the  first  year  of  this  century,  1801,  and 
from  U)at  time  to  16fi4,  with  comparatively  small  intervals,  I  have 
lived  in  the  Germsn  nniversitie*.  Having  been  a  professor  since  1811, 
I  have,  as  such,  stood  in  close  personal  relations  with  the  student^ 
and  have  takeD  wncere  and  active  interest  in  their  weal  and  woe. 

I  give,  therefore,  after  ripe  consideration,  an  account  of  all  that  was 
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impoHant  in  m^r  ficadetnical  life  und  experience,  ia  chronological 
order;  baring  had  excellent  opportnnities  of  cotMulting  tUe  best  oml 
and  written  soarcca,  and  testimony  on  the  spot,  as  to  matten  at  a 
distance,  and  faftving  obaerred  the  inflneace  of  whatever  h 
upon  the  uniTeraity  where  I  might  happen  to  be  at  the  time. 

A.  Going  to  Hallb,  in  1709. 
Prtliminary  Vine. 
Fifty-five  yean  have  passed  since  my  first  glance  into  university-life. 
I  bad  left  the  Joachimsthal  Gymnasium,  at  ]3eriin,  nnd  wns  going  to 
visit  my  elder  brother,  If'riederick,  then  a  atndant  at  Ilalle.  He,  and 
other  previous  school- fellows,  toot  me  with  them  to  the  lectures. 
There  I  heard,  for  the  first  time,  F.  A.  Wolf,  whose  lecture-room  was 
crowded  full,  and  who  made  a  profound  impression  upon  me.  I 
tbonght  it  very  singular,  during  the  lectures  of  Master  GUte  on  Isaiab, 
to  hear  the  poor  old  man  every  moment  interrupted  by  "Pst!"  on 
which,  according  to  the  custom,  he  was  obliged  to  repeat  what  he  had 
been  saying.  I  also  visited  the  fighting-rooma,  where  I  was  intro- 
duced to  the  greatest  fighter  and  bully  for  the  time  being.  He  was  a 
great  stout  Burtch,  in  very  simple  coetame— «hirt,  drawers,  monstrous 
pantaloons,  and  on  his  head  a  toftiy  ttinner,  i.  e.,  a  three-cornered  hat, 
with  one  corner  brought  forward  to  protect  his  eyes.  This  ogre  made 
snch  an  impression  upon  me,  that  I  was  at  the  trouble,  some  years 
afterward,  of  inquiring  what  had  become  of  him.  I  found  that  he 
had  become  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  miller,  where  he  had  every  thing 
free,  and  a  fi»ed  daily  allowance  of  nine  pots  of  beer.  There  could 
scarcely  be  a  greater  contrast  than  after  this  visit  to  the  fighting-room, 
an  excursion  which  I  took  on  the  Saale  by  moonlight,  in  listening  to 
the  melancholy  notes  of  the  French-liom  at  a  distance.  This  short 
visit  to  Halle  was  a  foretaste,  indeed,  of  all  the  pleasures  and  sorrows 
whi^  I  experienced  there  some  years  iHter, 

.      B.  GdTTINOEN. 

Htuter,  1801,  (o  E(uUr,  1803. 
I  left  the  Gymnauum  at  Easter,  1801,  and  went,  in  company  with 
my  fnend,  now  Privy  Councillor  of  Fioaace,  Sotzmann,  to  Gdttingen, 
by  way  of  Tliuringta. 

■  "We  passed  through  Weimar.  How  glorified,  to  my  youthful  imagi- 
nation, did  every  thing  appear  in  this  home  of  the  greatest  genius  of 
Germany!  I  watched  everywhere  for  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Herder. 
I  had,  however,  only  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
latter,  my  father  having  given  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him.    He 
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received  me  in  &  very  friendly  matiner,  nod  invited  me  to  snpper, 
vUere  I  found  Consistory-Councillor  GUutlier.  It  may  be  imagined 
how  I  bung  upon  every  word  from  Herder.  Fifty-three  yenrs  have 
passed  since  that  evening,  bat  I  can  yet  bear  bb  obeervations  on  the 
idea  of  cliaiacter.  As  he  was  ia  the  habit  of  doing  in  his  writings,  be 
did  orally ;  beginning  with  the  word  itself,  as  derived  from  j^opacr^etv, 
&x.  From  various  remarks  of  Herder  and  GUnther,  1  saw,  with  sor- 
row, that  there  was  a  division  among  the  heroes  of  Weimar ;  a  division 
with  which  I  afterword  became  acquainted  from  Qoethe'a  "  Truth  and 
Poetry  from  my  Life."  Aa  I  write  this  title,  I  loao  all  courage  to 
give  a  more  detailed  account  of  Herder,  iu  thinking  of  Goethe's  incred- 
ibly correct  and  moet  maaterly  description  of  bim. 

On  arriviug  at  Gilttingen,  I  took  lodgings  in  the  house  of  an  instru- 
ment-maker named  KrUmer,  which  I  mention  for  a  reason  that  will 
Boon  appear. 

My  father  intended  me  for  a  jurist.  I  commenced  my  studies  by 
attending  lectures  on  the  Institutions,  from  Councillor  Waldeck,  taking 
notes  industriously.  At  the  same  time  I  procured  a  book  then  uni- 
versally used,  Uiipfner's  Institutions,  and  made  use  of  it  in  studying, 
along  with  my  notes  on  Waldeck's  lectures.  To  my  Bstonishment,  I  found 
such  an  entire  agreement  between  the  book  and  my  notes,  that  I  gave 
up  taking  notee  at  ail,  but  took  H6pfaer  to  lectures,  to  follow  along  in 
it.  Unfortunately,  I  sat  pretty  near  the  lecturer's  chair,  and  WaMeck 
espying  my  book,  bis  keen  eyes  recognized  it.  To  do  this,  and  to 
break  out  into  the  most  violent  and  pitiless  attacks  upon  Hopfner, 
were  the  work  of  the  same  moment.  My  situation  was  not  the  most 
comfortable,  as  I  had  not  the  remotest  intention  of  provoking  old 
Waldeck.  He  did  not,  however,  lay  it  up  against  me,  but  was  very 
friendly,  when  I  attended  bis  lectures  on  the  Pandects,  iu  the  winter 
term,  and  afterward  gave  me  an  excellent  tesUraonial,  earned,  how* 
ever,  with  infinite  discomfort  He  lectured  on  the  FandecCs  three 
hours  daily! 

He  belonged  entirely  to  the  old  school  of  jurists;  his  edition  of 
Heineccius'  Compendium  of  the  Institutes  is  now  used  only  at  Coirobra. 

In  the  summer  term  of  1602, 1  attended  the  lectures  on  civil  law  of 
one  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  subsequent  school  of  Savigny — 
namely,  Hugo.  His  lectures,  in  connection  with  which  we  had  quea- 
taons  in  jurisprudence  to  solve,  were  marked  by  critical  acumen; 
and  his  relentless  controvemal  powers,  not  seldom  directed  against 
Waldeck  as  a  representative  of  the  old  soliool,  did  not  at  all  displease 
us.  Hugo  also  wrote  the  sharpest  reviews  in  the  Gottingen  papera, 
otherwise  chiefy  of  a  neutral  character.     I  remember  one  such,  an 
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attack  on  Mslblanc's  Pnudects,  under  which  a  reader  had  irritten 
'^Jfunc  ta  Somane  eaveto."* 

In  my  fonrth  term  I  tarned  my  attention,  with  my  father's  coneent, 
to  political  economy,  attended  3artorius'  lectures  on  politics,  and 
studied  for  my»elf,  Smith's  celebrated  work  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 
These,  my  professional  studies  at  Oottingen,  I  pursued,  in  truth,  not 
with  much  love  of  theis,  but  itill  constrained  myself  to  s  considerable 
d^ree  of  industry. 

Id  each  term  I  attended  one  or  two  oonnea  not  juridical.  Thna, 
for  two  terms  I  attended  the  valuable  mathematical  lectures  of  Thi- 
bant,  brother  of  the  celebrated  jurist;  and  applied  myself  with  the 
greatest  assiduity  to  algebra,  in  which  my  friend  Sotzmann  gave  me  the 
moot  Uthful  and  patient  ateistaoce. 

At  another  time  I  attended  Blumenbach's  lectures  on  natural  his- 
tory. Moat  of  his  hearers  cared  little  for  any  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, bnt  attended  for  the  amnsemeDt  of  the  entertaining  accounts — of 
shaved  beara,  earth-eating  Otomaks,  die.— which  he  used  to  narrate 
with  aaperabundant  humor.  After  the  lecture  we  often  went  to 
Potter's  house,  where  we  were  entertained  with  a  quartette,  in  which 
he  himself  played  first  violin.  The  excellent  old  man  used  to  be 
pleased  to  have  as  for  an  audience. 

I  iJso  attended  Blumenbaoh's  lectures  on  mineralogy,  without  hav- 
ing the  remotest  idea  that  I  should  ev«'  myself  become  a  professor 
of  natural  history  and  mineralogy. 

A  coarse  by  Fiorillo,  on  the  history  of  art,  was  very  instructive,  al- 
tfaoogfa  he  did  not  speak  Qerman  very  correctly.  Thus  he  would 
say,  that  "in  this  century  there  arose  a  fury  for  spires;"!  meaning  a 
passion  for  building  them.  His  principal  subject  was  the  history  of 
punting.  He  described  the  various  schools  of  punting,  and  the  most 
celebrated  artists  of  each ;  mentioned  the  localities  of  the  chief  worka 
of  each  maater,  and  exhibited  copper-plates  of  the  most  remarkable. 
In  connection  with  Fiorillo's  coutve,  I  made  excursions  to  Caasel,  only 
five  miles  distant.  Hschbein,  director  of  the  valuable  collection  of 
paintings  there,  was  very  kind  iu  giving  access  to  them.  I  became  quite 
intimate  with  Hufmnel,  horn  Naples,  a  shrewd  and  agreeable  man.J 
In  GoUiagen  I  made  the  acquaiutance  of  Riepenhaasen,  the  engraver 
on  copper.    His  two  sons,  both  known  as  artists,  and  of  whom  one  is 
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yet  living  at  Rome,  were  my  friendi.  Among  [he  works  of  the  fntlicr 
are  his  widely  known  i!opie8  of  Hogartli's  pictares,  to  wLiuh  Liclitirii- 
bei^  wrote  an  explanation.  Riepenhausea  posseMed  a  treasnre  of 
Diirer't  engravings,  from  copper  and  wood,  then  valaed  only  by  a  very 
^w  amateuns  and  con8e<]uentJy  not  so  costly  n  laxury  ai  at  present. 
The  oftencr  I  examined  tLeee,  the  more  I  liked  them ;  and  now  I  can- 
not look  enough  at  the  St.  Jerome,  the  Hubert,  the  Melancholy,  nitd 
many  ollicrs. 

My  older  brotlier,  a  atndent  before  me  in  OSttingeo,  was  well  known 
to  Music-director  Forkel.  I  inherited  the  acqu»intarce,  and  the  more 
easily,  as  he  and  I  lived  in  the  same  house.  At  this  time  he  stood 
qnite  alone  in  the  musical  world.  A  scholar  of  Emanuel  Bacli,  of 
Hnmbui^,  he  hsd  an  unbounded  reverence  for  Emanuel's  fiiiher,  tli« 
great  Sebastinn  liHch,  and  played  hie  compo«tiona  for  piano-fbne  and 
organ  in  a  masterly  style,  after  the  manner  which  bad  descended  from 
him.*  Almost  all  other  music  was  strange  and  nnpleasant  to  biin, 
and  his  over-severe  criticism  upon  the  celebrated  and  splendid  over- 
ture to  Gluck's  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  gave  dissatisfaction  to  many,  and 
with  good  reason.  This  criticism  would,  of  conrse,  be  unlkir,  because 
Forkel  judged  of  all  music,  even  Gluck's,  by  the  pattern  of  tbiit  of 
Sebastian  Bach.  One  who  should  tske  Palladio  for  the  normal  archi- 
tect, or  Michael  Angelo  for  the  normal  painter,  would  judge  wrongly 
ot  ihe  Strssbui|;  Minster,  and  of  Correggio.  Tlius,  as  Forkel  disliked 
all  the  universally  liked  modem  music,  the  friends  of  it  dnliked  him ; 
and  many  left  him,  also,  because  tbey  were  entirely  unable  to  com- 
prehend Sebastian  Bach's  compositions.  By  means  of  my  brother,  I 
took  pianoforte  lessons  of  Forkel.  He  made  me  begin,  not  on  bis 
grand  piano,  but  on  a  common  Silbcrmann's  instrumcDt,  with  learning 
the  touch,  and  the  production  of  a  pure  tone,  and  then  proceeded  to 
exercises,  and  thence  to  the  "  Inventions"  which  Bach  wrote  for  the  piano. 
I  studied,  also,  modern  litngnnges.  I  took  French  lessons  of  a 
French  abbe,  who,  with  uudonbting  self-sufficiency,  considered  French 
literature  elevated  high  above  that  of  all  olber  nations.  Ho  hardly 
J  knew  what  to  say  when  I  praised  Shakspeare — that  "monttrt."  I  re- 
member how,  once,  he  was  almost  beside  himself  at  my  translating  to 
him  a  pass^e  from  Lessing's  "  Dramaturgy,"  beginning  with  the  words, 
"Let  any  one  name  to  me  a  composition  of  the  great  Comeille  which 
I  cannot  improve;     What  will  jou  bet!"     "Who  is  this  Monsieur 

•  Fgrtcl  pnblUbod  Kmal  nirtietlaiii  of  B»bMtJin  BikIi'i  mnpogltlaii)  Ibr  Ut  pluo.  Bat 
Um  watkloTIbU  profoaiid  nuitn' vera  Dolnhud  bjtbt  pabllsU  l«ca.iuiUl  Itrndalnubn,  In 
ISM,  nunmonul  to  1<r«  (DUc  or  Uigm,  vblcli  hod  (If  m  M  U 
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Leising,"  he  asked,  "who  dares  to  come  out  in  this  vay  agnitst  the 
great  Corncille !"  And  the  explanations  nhich  Leuing  added  coiild 
not  aatisfjr  him  at  all. 

I  learned  Spanish  with  the  theologian  Tychseo,  vbo  was  long  em- 
ployed in  the  Gacnrial;  and  with  the  friendly  and  th(HVU(:fa  Bencke, 
I  read  Shakspeare. 

With  my  love  of  art  was  connected  also  love  of  nature.  In  every 
vacation  I  uied  to  take  journeys.  At  Whitsuntide,  1801,  wilh  Meckel, 
the  anatomint ;  Laden,  the  hiBtorian ;  and  some  other  friends,  I  visited 
the  HarLk  There  was  collected  on  the  Brocken  a  cheerful  compauy 
of  some  forty  studeota  from  different  universities. 

In  the  Michaelmas  vacation  of  1801  I  went  to  Hambnrg;  at  Easter, 
1802,  to  Berlin;  at  Michaelmas,  1802,  to  Switzerland,  and  down  the 
Rhine,  from  Basle  to  Coblentz.  As  appears — or  ought  to — my  jour- 
neys were  mostly  on  foot;  as,  fortuuateiy,  the  seductive  railway  was 
not  in  existence; — fortunately,  I  mean,  in  reference  to  the  journeys  of 
BtudentiL  Not  that  I  would  have  them,  as  I  did  in  my  youth,  plod 
through  the  sandy  deaerta  of  the  Mark,  Pomerania,  and  Luncbnrg,  on 
foot;  although  even  those  routes  have  their  enjoyment  when  traveled 
with  congenial  and  cheerful  friends,  who,  in  spite  of  wind  and  weather, 
bad  roads,  and  wono  inns,  remain  courageons  and  cheerful,  nud  never 
despair  as  long  as  the  money  lasts.  But  I  heartily  pity  those  students 
who  go  from  Frankfort  to  Basle  by  railway,  and  see  nil  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Rhine  and  its  beautiful  mountains,  witli  their  utsilcs,  and 
BtroRg  old  towns,  flit  swiftly  past  their  eyes  without  leaving  one  single 
ised  and  clear  picture. 

The  cnstom  of  students'  jonrnoys  began  firtt  to  obtain,  as  for  as  I 
know,  in  the  banning  of  this  century ;  especially  long  ones.  When, 
m  the  Michaelmas  vacation  of  1802, 1  went  from  Gottingen  to  Stutt- 
gart, with  four  acquaintances,  and  challenged  them  there  to  proceed 
with  me  to  Switzerland,  the  thing  sebraed  to  them  impossible.  Tliey 
were  so  Ui  from  accepting  my  proposal,  that  one  of  them  made  a  wager 
with  me  that  I  would  not  enter  Switzerland.     I  won  the  wager. 

T^reling  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  stndents.  How  otherwise 
could  they  nse  their  vacations!  Moat  of  them  go  home.  Tlie  more 
indolent  of  them  are  often  an  annoyance  at  home,  and  even  to  the 
whole  neighborhood,  by  their  foolish  tricks,  and  return,  tired  out,  to 
(he  nniveiwty,  having  learned  nothing  in  the  vacation,  but  forgotten 
much.  And  even  to  the  indostrions,  the  season  is  not  one  of  active 
exertion.  They  probably  do  not  deure  to  be  entirely  at  leisure,  and 
often  fill!  into  an  nnforbinate  way  of  half  working  and  half  not,  in 
which  their  Iteart  is  only  half  in  what  they  do.     So  they  return  to  the 
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university  nithout  being  either  satisfied  or  refreshed  with  tlieir 
vacation. 

The  case  is  fer  otherwise  with  students  who  spend  their  vacntion  in 
traveling.  To  begin  with  a  very  obvious  remark,  it  is  a  gooJ  thing 
that  the  money  which  others  often  waste  so  uselessly,  should  be  c^pent 
in  a  pleasure  so  elevating  as  that  of  traveling. 

Traveling — that  is,  of  industrious  students — makes  a  pause  in  their 
studies,  so  that  they  do  not  work,  year  in  ond  year  out,  like  soulless 
machines  wound  tip  and  set  going.  This  pause,  moreover,  is  not  a 
useless,  wearisome,  and  enervating  idleness;  on  the  contrary,  traveling 
uecessarily  excites  a  most  vivid  activity  of  mind ;  for  the  traveller  can- 
not be  satjnted  with  examining  all  the  beauty  which  appears  every- 
where, in  nature  and  art.  I  sliall  never  foi^et  how  overpowering  was 
my  first  impression  upon  seeing  the  Al[i5,  the  Rhine  conntrj-,  the 
ocean ;  and  the  Strasbnrg  Minster,  the  catliedral  of  Cologne,  and  many 
other  such  things.  All  such  things  are  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind 
of  the  youth,  and  he  collects  in  his  memoiy  a  tressure  of  splendid 
pictures  which  he  can  recall  with  pleasure  in  after  years,  perhaps  when 
unable  to  leave  home.  How  he  will  learn,  also,  in  such  journeys,  to 
know  his  beautiful  German  fatherlnnd,  and  to  love  it  with  youthful 
affection !  But  enough  of  traveling,  the  pleasure  of  my  youth,  and  by 
the  memory  of  it,  of  iny  old  i^. 

Having  sketched  the  bright  side  of  life  at  the  University  of  Gotlin- 
gen,  I  must  not  hide  the  dark  side. 

Whoever  has  read,  with  attention,  Meiners'  "  Organization  and 
Management  of  the  German  U Diversities,"  has  found  an  account  of 
this  dark  side  in  the  former  days  of  Gdttingen.  The  book  appeared 
in  1802,  when  the  author  was  proreetor  there.  His  description  throws 
the  strongest  light  upon  the  traits  of  the  Univemity  of  Gsttingcn  ;  and 
how  does  he  begin )  What  does  he  say,  for  instance,  of  the  students  ( 
He  speaks  especially  of  those  from  leading  families ;  who,  he  tJiinks, 
give  tone  and  character  to  the  university.  As  at  that  time  such  young 
men  "of  condition"  studied  almost  nothing  but  juiisprudence,  this 
feet  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  Meiners'  statement,  that  in  Ger- 
many jiu'isprudenee  "  undeniably  held  the  highest  place,  medicine  the 
second,  theology  the  tliird." 

Meiners  discusses  the  duel  like  a  pedant  trying  to  appear  a  maq  of  ths^ 
world,  and  therefore  quite  unable  to  "  touch  the  honor"  of  those  of  high 
condition ;  and,  indeed,  having  more  consideration  for  that  tlian  for  his 
own  duty  as  magnijicM.  He  repeatedly  uses  the  term  "  a  young  roan 
of  condition,"  in  speaking  of  challenges  and  duels  by  such  persons. 

His  tone  is  very  different  in  speaking  of  the  poor  students  of  his 
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third  &cultf,  the  theological.  "At  our  university,"  he  say?,  "the 
period  seems  to  raa  Dot  far  distant,  whca  it  will  bo  uDiverg&lly  con- 
sidered not  only  punishable,  but  ridiculous,  for  future  teachers  of 
Christ's  religion  to  be  demanding  satisfaction  with  the  aword  for 
insalts  received,"  These  future  teachers  of  Christ's  religion,  then, 
were  at  that  time  never  persons  "  of  condition."* 

Among  other  objections  to  the  examinations  at  Gottingen,  Meiners 
cites  this:  that  the  wealthy  would  go  to  other  universities  to  esCBpe 
tliein ;  and  that  they  would  occasion  "  still  fewer  well-born  and  wealthy 
yoDng  men  to  devote  themselves  to  the  sciences  than  heretofore." 
But  he  says  nothing  ^;ainst  tlie  half-yearly  eiaminations  of  the  poor 
beneficiaries  (mostly  theological  students).  While  be  is  very  tender 
of  idl  considerations  which  might  restrain  the  wealthy  and  well-born 
from  studying  at  Gottingen,f  he  gives  advice,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
preventing  the  poor  from  attending  the  university,  "  Even  a  mod- 
erate number  of  industrious  young  persons,"  he  says,  "  with  wboni  no 
fault  can  bo  found,  who  cannot  support  themselves  through  the  coui'se, 
are  s  great  evil," 

Meiners'  remarks  on  gaming,  as  follows,  are  also  characteristic : 

"  Flaying  bamrd  will  oever  be  stopped  at  univec^ties  where  nmny  wealthy 
jOQDg  men  of  hmilj  are  gathered  together.  .  .  .  Sons  hear  uud  see  it 
going  on  from  their  enrilest  chltdhood,  and  imitate  their  fntlien  in  it  aa  e.-irly 
■s  possihle.  ...  A  few  years  since,  certain  persons  convicted  of  playing; 
hnianJ,  declared  tKfore  the  court  tlint  they  bad  pluycd  the  game  from  tlieir 
childhood  in  their  parents'  housea,  that  they  thought  it  jiistl^able,  that  they 
knew  no  other  game,  and  that  they  should  continue,  when  they  hod  Icisnic, 
toplay  it ;  and  they  were  content  to  suffer  Hie  lepal  penalty  for  it  when  die- 
covered.  Even  tutors  believe  It  to  l}e  a  good  plan  to  p!ay  hazard  under  proper 
orenigtit — on  tbeprincipleof  scqufdn  ting  young  (reopla  with  such  gomca,  and 
of  teaching  them  early  to  play  with  moileration."{ 

Every  count  sat,  at  lecture,  at  his  own  table — tlie  "  count's  table ;" 
they  were  addressed  separately,  at  the  beginoing  of  the  lecture,  by  the 
title  of  "  High  and  well-bom  lord  count,"  and  paid  a  double  fee.§ 

Hicse  quotations  sufficiently  shoW  that,  when  I  came  to  Gottingen, 
students  from  high  families  did  actually  give  tone  and  character  to  the 
uniTergity.  This  shows  why  Meiners  laid  so  extraordinarily  much 
stress  on  the  behavior  of  tlie  students;  caring  more  for  the  varnish  on 
their  education  than  for  the  education  itself.  He  would  have  the  way 
of  thinking  of  the  high  nobiiiiy  prevail  at  the  university ;  and  hence 
his  opinions  on  the  duel,  playing  hazard,  &c.     In  like  manner  he 

•  HelBtn  iftinrinl  •ahow  to  ttis  uii»ia«ijrable  Jnilpnent  npon  ths  doel,  gticn  by  h[<  col- 
lu|H,  0»  Uwolaglu  UtcbulU. 
t  Em  hd  oplnlcna  oa  the  dwl  iilearly  iDdlMta  tlifi  SeMety.  t  Malnen,  tSO. 

I  ll*lii«,  le*.    He  mentloiu,  ■!»,  olber  prlTlliis"  <^  coBnti;  ncti  u  th«  «ntCTlDI  ttatlr 
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expresseB  himself,  with  remarkable  tenderneas,  in  diiajp^ment  with 
the  sCrictneas  of  the  Qottiogen  academical  laws,  not  only  against  wild 
howling  in  the  streeU,  but  agaiiut  singing;  agaioBt  cries  both  of  p«reaX 
and  vival. 

According  to  him,  th«  whole  nnivenit;  ought,  like  the  single  sto- 
denta,  to  be  always  careful  of  its  maimen,  and  never  be  disagreeable 
to  any  high  personages  passing  through  iL 

I  had,  unfortunately,  an  opportunity  to  become  well  acquainted  with 
the  dark  aide  of  this  varniahed  academical  outside  behavior,  by  means 
of  a  very  dear  achool-fellow^who  went  from  the  Gymnaaiuna,  a  year 
before  me,  to  Erlangen,  and  thence,  the  next  year,  to  Gdttingen. 
Through  bim  I  became  acquainted  with  some  stadeuta  who,  as  indeed 
gradually  became  apparent  to  both  of  us,  lived  in  a  manner  altogether 
vicious.  Nothing  waa  at  first  perceptible,  except  that  they  were  pas- 
sionate hazard-players.  As  to  Meiners'  remark,  that  it  la  not  strange 
that  the  sons  of  good  fiunilies,  who  have,  from  childhood,  been  used  to 
see  their  fathers  playing,  should  bring  a  fondness  for  it  to  the  univer- 
sity witii  them,  the  case  was  exactly  reversed  with  me.  I  was  earn- 
estly warned,  by  my  parents^  against  dissipation;  but  they  neTer 
thought  of  warning  me  against  playing  haiard,  for  the  game  never 
entered  into  their  minds.  Thus  it  happened  that  I  was  led  into  play- 
ing. The  game  did  not  seem  to  ma  a  sin,  but  a  matter  of  indifference. 
But  what  a  life  did  it  lead  me  into  1  The  passion  got  entire  poesesuoo 
of  me,  and  made  me  indiflerentto  every  thing  which  I  had  before  loved 
most.  It  waa  aa  if  my  heart  had  frozen  to  ice  within  me.  I  thank 
Qod,  that  after  a  little,  I  had  the  great  good  fortune  to  have  ill-fortune 
at  play,  which  brought  me  to  reflection  upon  this  unholy  and  devilish 
occupation,  and  caused  me  to  make  a  fixed  resolution  to  ^ve  it  up  at 
once,  and  forever. 

At  the  gaming-table  I  found  oat  how  terribly  vitnons  were  the  lives 
of  these  men — most  of  them  being  loathsomely  syphilitio.  God  pre- 
served me  from  auy  dissipation  in  that  direction,  however,  by  means  of 
the  advice  which  my  father  bad  impressed  strongly  on  me,  Mid  the 
fearful  warnings  which  I  saw  before  my  eyes.  And  yet  these  men 
belonged  to  that  "well-bom"  class  who  passed  for  reSned  people,  who 
underetood  good  manners,  and  who  were  everywhere  invited  to  pai^ 
ties,  and  who  shone  in  them. 

My  glance  into  this  abyu  of  moral  destruction  made  so  profound  an 
impression  upon  me  that,  for  a  lime,  I  even  abut  myself  up  misan- 
thropically  from  everybody.  It  still  remains  with  me,  and  subsequent 
experience  has  strengthened  it.  It  may  be  ima^ned  how  much 
pleaeure  I  received  when  the  Burtchauchc/t  took  ground  earnestly  and 
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stnmglj  against  such  abominations ;  and  how  decide<3ly  I  thouglit  it 
ray  official  duty,  as  professor,  to  spetik  erer^where  in  favor  of  that 
body.  To  my  encouragemeot,  I  foand  an  exceedingly  true  friend,  al- 
together the  oppoaite  of  these  rotth  y  an  anima  Candida,  the  trae  bod 
of  his  rootheT,  remarkably  interested  in  his  pFofeseion,  that  of  jnria- 
jHndence,  and  moreover,  a  competent  matbemntician.  Thia  was  the 
preaent  Senior  of  the  Uaiveruty  of  Tubingen,  Chief  Connnllor  of  Jo*- 
tioe  TOD  Schrader. 

Not  to  conchide  the  account  of  my  Qdttingen  experiences  with  k 
discord,  I  will  mention  an  occarrence  which  pat  me  into  the  greatest 
ezcitemenL  This  was  the  coming  of  Goethe,  who,  in  the  summer  of 
1801,  went  to  Fyrmont  l^  way  of  Gottingeo.  Scarcely  had  it  become 
known  that  he  had  taken  lodgings  at  the  Crown  Inn,  when  we,  his 
enthnaiastic  admirers,  determined  to  gire  him  a  vivat,  at  the  risk  of 
being  taken  np  by  the  catoh-polea. 

We  agreed  to  meet  in  the  evening,  before  the  Crown — Achim 
Amim,*  Keatner,!  Blumenbach'a  son,  with  others,  being  the  most 
active.  We  were  all  punctual  at  the  moment  Araim  commenced 
the  vivat,  and  we  all  joined  in  right  heartily,  but  thought  best  instantly 
to  scatter  in  every  direction.^ 

On  his  retant  from  Fyrmont,  Qoethe  spent  a  longer  time  in  Qottin- 
gen,  lodging  at  Kriuner's  house,  where  I  myself  lodged.  Though  this 
delighted  me  much,  I  was  still  too  diffident  to  approach  him,  though 
I  saw  him  often.  One  evening  be  took  supper  with  some  profeisora 
snd  students,  at  a  clab,  presided  over  by  Boaterwek  and  Beinhard,g 
and  which  had  been  sportively  named  the  Improvement  Ciab.  Some 
pcdandc,  stiff  profestora  gave  us  to  nndentand  that  it  did  not  corre- 
spond  with  this  name,  that  we  gave  Goethe's  health,  with  cheers,  at 
table,  although  it  was  done  with  great  enthuuasm.| 

•  In  Ih*  Mmaa  Uim  ol  ISOI  I  wu  much  with  Anlm  ud  Brmtua ;  both  bad  b«*n  mj 
IHcuAilE  ubDoL 

t  Tblo,  I  btlisT*,  WW  Um  um«  who  died  it  Bom*  two  7101  igo.  DDiTenall  j  luuntid.  Wa 
alM  bhn  luttbild,  for  ■  nuon  vbleb  uppon  from  bU  noUicr'i  ooneapandiDs^  tb«  pobK- 
islJon  at  irblcb,  bj  Q17  iar  Mud,  CouDdllor  K.  Wignar,  wu  h  mDcb  dlillbcd  bj  ataj 

1 1 WM  inaeb  pkMed  ta  Hod  tlitt  «Ica(  nuDttoiMd  by  SsKba  ( Wbrf.  ISO.  put  >T,  p.  31). 
Baitjt,  -Faltlat  np  il  tba  Cnvn,  In  8«tUng*it,  I  otiwtTed,*)  twillgbl  rtma  an,  ■  inannirDt 
hi  tba  itrcet;  acndenli  cama  aod  want  dli^ipaarad  kn  ilda  itnaU,  and  appearad  agilq  la 
fnnpi.  it  laat  tbaia  anla^  all  al  onca,  a  Menilf  alnol  /  and  In  a  twinkling  nerj  Bilig  waa 
Mtnl.  I  waa  Infomad  Ibat  aack  daDHuOallana  wara  lanblblled.  and  wa>  tlia  mora  plaaUd 
becaoHlhcT  bad  onl;  dand  to  gnat  me  Ihim  tba  Hnat,  In  paaatng  bf."  Bo  Utile  did  tbaeaipo. 
tor  ptrpittHH  oftbaDnlTanltyaf  Janafrmpatliliawtlb  tbit  mar-asnp«laiu  proUblthn  1 

I  SdlWr  of  Bargain  Poama. 

I  Soalba^  Warka,  nrlL  Hi.  Ha  gliM  •  terr  Indlannia  aeaout  of  a  nlgbt^ean*  at  Kriunat^ 
banaa,  wban.  batwaan  thi  barking  of  daip  and  lltta  Krimai'i  pmtlsla|  CrlUa,  ba  HI  alnxat 
kla  daapali.    I  haTa  iftaa  luard  tba  ringtr,  mf  klh>w-h>d(ar. 
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C. — Halle. 

At  Easter,  1803, 1  left  Gottingeo  and  went  to  Halle,  the  reputation 
of  which  wag  then  very  high,  on  accoant  of  the  celebrated  physician, 
Reil,  and  F.  A,  Wolf.  I  had  labored  exceuirelj  at  Gbttingeo.  The 
library,  access  to  which  was  made  very  oasy  to  me  through  Beneke's 
iriendly  interposition,  had  betrayed  me  into  an  immoderate  amount  of 
reading.  Some  recreation  was  absolutely  necessary  for  me.  This  I 
found,  by  hiring  a  summer  lodging  along  with  frianda,  among  whom  wero 
some  previous  schooi-feliowf.  We  fixed  ourselvss  in  the  house  known 
as  The  Bunch  of  Grapes,  beautifully  situated,  between  Halle  and 
Giebicbenstein,  whose  garden  looked  down  from  a  height  npon  the 
Saale.  We  occupied  ounelyes  mostly  with  reading  some  of  the  great 
poets.  We  formed  a  society,  which  we  called  by  the  somewhat 
doubtful  name  of  the  .^Esthetic  Society ;  whose  members  applied  them- 
selves in  part  to  philosophical  studies,  and  in  part  to  poetry.  We  met 
weekly,  and  contributed  in  tnni,  manuscript  articles  of  the  most  vari- 
ous kinds — hislorical,  lesthetic ;  some  poems,  translations,  prose  and 
poetical.  We  reckoned  ourselves  of  the  school  of  Schlegel.  With 
him  I  had  previously,  while  at  the  OymnHSum,  come  into  contact  in  a 
singular  way.  Kotzebue  had  written  his  "Hyperborean  Ass,"  a  satire 
on  the  brothers  SchlegeL  One  of  our  teachers,  who  hated  the  broth- 
ers, committed  the  mistake  of  reading  this  composition  to  ns  in  the 
class.  How  this  should  have  appeared  to  us  as  it  did,  when  our 
teacher  was  so  high  an  authority  to  us,  I  do  not  know,  Bnt  as  we 
did  not  like  it,  he  himself  permitted  ns,  after  it,  to  read  A.  W.  Schle- 
gel's  answer  to  it,  "The  Triumph^  Arch  of  Herr  von  Kotzebue,"  and 
then  the  various  writings  of  the  romantic  school,  of  Tieck,  Wack- 
cnroder,  Novalis,  &c.  The  opinions  of  these  writers  upon  the  heroes 
of  ancient  and  modem  times  had  great  weight  witJi  ns.  Dante,  Shak- 
speare,  Cervantes,  &c^  whom  they  praised  enthusiastically,  were  read 
by  ns  with  eagerness;  while  wa  neglected  other  authors,  such  as 
Wieland,  for  example,  who  had  before  been  earnestly  recommended 
tone.* 

In  the  Whitsuntide  vacation  of  1803  I  viMted  Dresden  and  the 
Baxon  Switzerland.  The  Dresden  gallery  of  paintings,  in  particnlar, 
attracted  me.  It  would  carry  me  toe  far,  were  I  here  to  speak  of  the 
pictures  which  gave  me  always  increasing  pleasure;  espedally  the 

•  Wliknd  bad  pnTlonilr  rukcd  m  th»  npniMiUtl**  oT  Um  goldoi  ifs  of  0«niuB  llltn- 

tan.apwUllybl9^0aU<.i>  mi  Obinm.  ItlilnaediblsbovhlgiDUiixitrwutbikaDb^Ui* 
few  Uiu  otUu  Cflaclo  Sdietaltt,  In  ths  Aihenttnm,  IL  StS.  Our  rjn  vnn  JInt  opantS,  M  ■ 
tsbuquMit  HUM,  to  muT  dDobllul  aod  eierptdoubla  Tl«n  of  Ui<  nnuntls  KbooL 
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Sistine Madonna — (hut  apparition  from  a  higher  world— of  tho  Correg- 
gios,  Holbein's  Madonua,  the  Christ  of  John  Btllini,  Vun  RuysdHel's 
and  Claude  Lorraine's  landsctipee. 

At  Uichnelmas,  1803,  I  left  my  summer  lodging  and  went  to  Halle, 
where  again  I  lodged  in  the  house  with  dear  friends.  One  was  the 
excellent  Wjnterfeld,  who  was  even  then  living  entirely  in  the  element 
of  music  Unfortunately,  we  had  some  other  fcl low-lodgers,  who  lived 
in  BO  shamefully  debauched  a  manner,  that  nt  Easter,  1804, 1  gave  up 
my  boarding-place,  and  procured  one  in  the  house  of  the  weli-koown 
eclectic  philosopher,  the  aged  Eberbard.  He  had  formerly  been  a 
preacher  at  Charlottenbnrg,  near  Berlin,  and  was  thence  invited  to 
become  profeasor  of  philosophy  at  Halle.  Bii  bearing  was  that  of  a 
poliahed  and  educated  Frenchman ;  auch  as  used  to  be  that  of  many 
educated  Berliners.  He  belonged  to  the  circle  of  Kicolai,  that  of  the 
Universal  German  Library  {AUtgetneine  BeatKher  Bibliothek),  which 
so  loBg  wielded  the  critical  scepter  of  the  German  literary  world. 
Hamann  and  F.  H.  Jacobi,  at  an  earlier  period,  and  afterward  Fichte, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  and  the  romantic  school,  attacked  the  intellectoal 
despotism  of  that  periodical,  and  it  is  now  obsolete. 

I  listened  with  the  greatest  interest  to  Wolf;  attending  all  hia  leo- 
tnrea,  from  Easter,  1803,  to  September,  1804,  except  his  coarse  on 
Uattbew,  which  I  designedly  omitted,  not  wishing  to  become  familiar 
with  hia  views  in  that  direction.  Those  which  I  did  attend  were  on 
tiie  History  of  Greek  Literature,  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace, 
the  Uenon  of  Plato,  the  Iliad,  and  the  Clouds  of  Aristopbaoes.  As  I 
have,  in  the  second  part  of  this  work,  attempted  to  describe  Wolfs 
character,  I  will  here  only  mention  with  gratitude  that  be  assisted  me 
in  a  friendly  manner,  with  advice  and  hooka. 

A  cmnpanion  and  dear  friend  at  the  university,  Immanuel  Bekker, 
was  at  that  time  my  most  faithfiil,  pains-taking,  reliable  teacher.  He 
will  remember  bow,  in  the  summer  of  1804,  we  read  Greek,  with 
little  intermisaion,  from  early  in  the  day  until  lato  at  night,  often  iu 
the  open  air,  in  the  most  beaatjfiil  spot  of  the  lofty  bank  of  the  Saale, 
at  Giebicheustein.  At  the  end  of  fifty  years,  his  old  scholar  would 
once  more  offer  him  hearty  thanks. 

In  the  summer  of  1804  Goethe  came  to  Halle,  and  lodged,  not  as 
previonaly  at  OSttingen,  in  the  same  house  with  me,  bnt  opposite  me, 
at  Wolf's  house.  Hie  street  was  not  very  wide,  and  I  could,  there- 
fore, see  him  often,  especially  when  he  sat  at  the  window  with  Wolf. 
But  I  did  not  speak  to  him  even  this  time ;  not  until  the  year  1808, 
when  I  was  introdnced  to  him  in  Carlsbad,  as  a  pupil  of  Werner,  from 
Freiberg.    Goethe's  deep  interest  in  geognosy,  especially  in  Werner's 
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system,  made  him  put  himaetf  on  very  friendly  terms  with  me,  mmI  h« 
queedoned  me  very  Ailly  about  life  and  itutruction  in  Freiberg. 

The  bathe  of  Lnnchatedt  are  two  mtlet  from  Halle.  The  Weimar 
atage  company  came  Uiitber  every  sammer  for  several  years,  Goethe's 
biography  tells  how  much  he  wm  interest^  in  tLe  artiatic  training  of 
this  troupe,  and  how  much  pains  he  took  to  substitute  ctaMicaJ  pla^ 
for  the  usual  miserable  ones.  It  may  be  imt^ned  how  much  delight 
this  theater  afforded  us.  They  r^eseoted  Julius  Casar,  Othello,  The 
Nataral  Daughter,  Tbe  Bride  of  Messina,  William  Tell,  and  Jery  and 
BStely.  When  FHedrich  Schlegel's  Alarcos  was  produced,  wa  thought 
it  our  duty  to  support  the  trt^edy  against  the  auti-Schlegelian  party, 
although  our  admiration,  being  founded  on  principle,  was  somewhat 
oool.  Wallenatein's  Camp  was  excellently  ^ven.  Tbe  numerous  per- 
sons, notwithslanding  tbe  apparently  confused  and  pell-mell  morementa 
of  the  piece,  represented  in  a  manner  so  vonderfiilly  good,  one  arthtic 
group  a^r  another,  that  we  seemed  to  have  before  our  eyes,  in  the  little 
heater,  the  whole  of  the  rude  and  troubled  life  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
Tills  picture  of  restlesa,  homeless  warhre,  in  the  constant  face  of  death, 
made  a  profoundly  tragic  impression  upon  the  spectators. 

Schiller  came  to  Lauchstedt,  being  then  near  tiie  end  of  his  life. 
While  Goethe,  in  the  beauty  and  power  of  full  health,  wore  an  impe- 
rial geniality  of  aspect,  Schiller  had  nothing  extraordinary  or  imposing 
in  his  appearance,  but  seemed  modest,  reflective,  and  vritbdrawn  within 
himself.  We  approached  the  g^eat  poet  as  much  as  i^vility  permitted, 
and  ate  at  the  public  table  with  him,  where  I  bad  the  good  fortune 
to  nt  nearly  opposite  him.  In  the  evening  we  gave  bim  a  vival, 
with  music.  The  wretched  band  of  music  had  been  directed  to  play 
melodies  to  songs  by  Schiller;  but  they  only  knew  that  threadbare 
and  almost  vulgarized  one  of  "  Pleasures,  rays  of  beauteous  gods." 
But  the  kind-hearted  poet  did  not  shame  our  good-will,  and  thanked 
ns  moat  beartily. 

At  Michaelmas,  1804,  I  had  to  leave  tbe  nuivenity  and  go  from 
Halle  to  remain  in  my  father's  house  at  Dessau.  This  parting  from 
the  univwtity  was  very  painful  to  me.  I  had  to  give  up  so  much  in 
which  my  whole  soul  was  interested,  to  lose  sight  of  urns  iu  lifb  jnst 
coming  into  view,  to  resign  all  my  wishes  and  hopes,  and  to  enter  a 
prosiuc  every-day  life  among  law-papers.*  While  in  this  uncomfort- 
able state  of  mind,  I  received  a  letter  from  an  intimate  friend  at  Halle. 
"  You  mnst,"  he  said,  "  positively  come  back  to  Halle  for  one  half-year. 
Bteffens  is  come;  only  become  acquainted  with  him;  be  is  exactly 
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th«  maa  for  yoa."  This  letter  only  expressed  my  own  ardent  desirea, 
and  I  eaitMtlly  besought  my  &ther  to  permit  ma  to  return  onca  more 
to  Qklle.  Altbongli  my  joy  was  gre&t  at  his  conaent,  still  I  had  no 
idea  bow  profound  lui  influence  tbat  consent  was  to  have  npon  my 
irhole  after-life. 

To  retnm  to  my  univeraity  life. 

HaTJng  returned  to  U&Ila,  I  attended  Steffens'  lectures  on  tlie  ioter- 
nal  bUtory  of  the  earth.  Theae  had  a  very  remarkable  influence  upon 
m&  Above  all,  I  was  impressed  with  Steffens'  great  idea  tbat  tbe 
eaith  has  a  history.  This  idea  was  neither  brought  out  as  an  appa- 
rition of  eartii-gianta,  so  as  to  prevent  bold  investigations  by  mere 
nun,  nor  aa  a  mere  aoddent,  without  connection  or  basis.  I  learned, 
for  the  fint  time,  that  Wemor  bad  based  a  history  of  the  development 
of  the  earth  upon  observations  made  at  tbe  present  day;  how  tbe  old- 
eat  monntaina  contain  no  traces  of  fotul  animals  and  plants ;  how  these 
are  gradually  found  in  the  younger  moaotaiu  formations,  and  stand 
oat  individually  from  tbe  general  masa  of  the  stone.  Man,  according 
to  Steffens,  was  the  most  individualized  and  independent  creature ;  the 
crown  and  key-stone  of  the  earthly  creation. 

Steffians*  "  Coniribations  to  the  Internal  History  of  datura,"  so  full 
of  geniua,  waie  the  basis  of  his  lectures.  He  himself  considered  tliese 
view*  as  the  maaterpiece  of  hia  life.  He  wrote  them  at  Freiberg,  in 
I80I,  nnder  tbe  inspiration  of  Werner's  explanation  of  the  epochs  of 
moontdn  fonnationa,  bat  had  based  more  deeply  and  developed  more 
widely  tbe  views  of  his  master.  This  be  did  in  one  treatise  in  them, 
oititled, "  Pnxrf  that  nitrt^^en  and  carbon  are  tbe  representntiveB  of 
magnetism  in  chemical  processes."  A  second  treatise  is  entitled, 
"Natore,  by  its  whole  organization,  seeks  only  the  most  iudividual 
dereli^Hnent."  Here  Steffens  steps  behind  Werner's  scientific  circle, 
ami  cbancterizes,  in  sketehes  fall  of  genius,  the  development  of  the 
clasKS  of  animals,  from  tbe  lowest  to  the  highest,  as  one  graded  indi- 
vidnalization.  He  doses  with  the  words,  "He  whom  natnre  permits 
to  ftnd  her  harmonies  within  himself^  who  finds  a  whole  infinite 
world  within  himself,  is  tbe  most  individualized  creation ;  and  is  the 
consecrated  priest  of  nature." 

Goethe  and  Schelliug  had  the  greatest  infloence  upon  Steffens,  he 
having  become  acquainted  with  Uiem  while  a.young  man,  in  1799. 
Tbis  occasioned  the  dedication  of  his  contributions  to  Qoethe ;  and  the 
woik  itself  shows  a  close  adherence  to  Sohelling. 

But  how  thoroughly  is  Steffens'  work  forgotten  I  It  is  sad  to  see 
bow  eagerly,  and  with  what  restless  baste  the  [vesent  generation  drives 
forwaid,  looking  aud  aspiring  forward  only,  without  looking  back  at 
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itU  npon  the  put  And  yet  very  muub  could  be  learned  from  our  pre- 
decessore.  They  did  not  divide  sod  lose  tbemselvea  in  an  infiaite 
number  of  single  thhige ;  indeed,  compare<l  with  ounelvea,  they  pos- 
aesaed  but  a  small  treasure  of  knowledge.  But  they  were  faithful  in  a 
few  things,  and  put  their  money  at  nsury;  holding  their  intellectual 
powers  compactly  together,  and  living  in  great  presentiments.  They 
drew  the  sketches  for  mighty  edificea.  And  even  though  they  had 
not  building  materials  enough  to  complete  them,  and  someUmes  used 
bad  onea,  still  their  successors  cannot  exalt  themselves  over  them  for 
it,  merely  on  the  ground  of  having  had  access  to  the  richer  and  better 
materiala  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  have  accumulated.  Indeed, 
they  have  even  the  stronger  claim  to  rank  aa  masters,  because,  with 
such  materials,  they  built  in  a  firm,  eymmetrical,  and  workmanlike 
manner. 

Before  very  long  I  came  in  closer  contact  with  my  beloved  teacher, 
and  visited  him  iaily.  He  introduced  me  to  the  family  of  his  father-in- 
law.  Kapellmeister  Itcicbardt  in  GiebicbcDstein,  whose  hospitable  dwell- 
ing was  visited,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  by  the  most  eminent 
men,  such  as  Goetbe,  Jean  I'aol,  Voss,  Fiohte,  Schelling,  brothers 
Schl^el.  Tieck,  Novalis,  Amim,  &c.  The  most  prominent  members 
cf  the  University  of  Halle  were  also  to  be  seen  in  the  family  ciitile  of 
the  Reichardts.  Thus,  Wolf  waa  often  at  Giebicbenstein.  But  the 
most  intimate  member  of  the  circle  was  Schleiermncher,  who  had  been 
invited  to  Halle  together  with  Steffens,  and  was  his  most  intimate 
friend.  Their  mutual  relations  will  elucidate  what  Goethe  says  of  his 
connection  with  Schiller.  That  is,  they  were  of  the  most  entirely 
opposite  nature  and  character,  and,  for  that  very  reason,  were  supple- 
mentary and  attracted  to  each  other.  Steffens,  then  thirty-one  years 
old,  was  a  handsome,  intellectual  man,  very  lively,  essily  excited,  often 
flying  into  a  great  passion,  though  of  the  utmost  goodness  of  heart, 
imaginative,  truly  eloquent;  indeed  a  born  orator,  hurried  on  by  the 
fullness  of  his  own  feelings,  and  therefore  carr^-ing  away  his  hearers  by 
his  enthusiastic  speech.  His  lectures,  in  which,  as  in  the  ancient 
natund  philosophy,  science  rose  npon  the  wings  of  poetry,  absorbed 
us  wonderfully.  His  oration  for  war,  delivered  at  Breslau,  in  Febm- 
ary,  1813,  bad  a  moat  powerful  influence ;  and  a  second,  against  the 
French,  at  the  market  in  Marburg,  in  October,  1816,  to  the  people 
gathered  about  him,  so  excited  them  that  such  partisans  of  the  French 
as  happened  to  be  there  were  scarcely  rescued  from  their  bands  by 
being  locked  up  in  the  common  prison. 

Schleiermacher  was  entirely  different  from  Steffens;  being  a  small, 
quiet,  and  thoroughly  discreet  man.    In  society  be  never  fell  into 
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bxrsngues.  He  attended  closely  to  nhat  others  said,  nodentood  it 
clearijr,  and  ^reed  or  opposed,  with  bis  Trell-tDown  asi  peculiar  dia- 
lectic kee&D«B  and  skill.  He  never  wsb  seen  excited  into  a  pasMon; 
and  evea  when  his  anger  was  aronsed,  he  expresced  it  powerfully,  but 
always  calmly,  and  not  without  loeaiure.  He  maintained  constant 
control  over  himself,  enough  to  enable  him  to  fix  bis  attention  upon 
things  for  the  fill)  comprehension  of  which  be  bad  no  gift ;  and  thus 
^ways  appeared  judicious,  even  in  respect  to  matters  not  familiar  to 
him.  The  almost  tyrannical  dominion  which  he  bad  and  exerted  over 
himself,  was  shown,  even  most  strikingly,  in  little  things.  In  a  contro- 
rersy,  for  example,  whether  the  Low  Qennan  pronunciation  of  sp,  sL, 
Ac^  was  more  correct  and  euphonious  than  the  South  Oerman,  which 
wonid  say  schp,  scht,  as  in  lehpiU  for  tpitz,  he  declared  for  the  for- 
mer. But,  it  was  answered,  why  do  you  not  prononnce  accordingly 
ia  the  desk !  Instead  of  alleging  in  reply  bis  habitude  from  youth  up, 
he  said  "I  will,  beginning  with  next  Sunday;"  and  I  have  been 
aamired  that  be  never  afterward  violated  the  promise. 

Many  stndents  became  followers  of  StefTena  and  Schleiermacher, 
^eae  were  divided  according  to  their  preferences  for  science  or  the- 
<»7,-  or  for  the  lectures  of  one  or  the  other.  But  this  norer  grew 
into  the  distinct  development  of  two  opposing  schools,  or  even  parties. 
Aa  the  two  teachers  were  friends,  who  promoted  each  the  good  of  the 
other,  so  the  same  was  true  of  the  pupils  of  each.  It  was  also  a 
characteristic  &ct  that  neither  Stefiens  nor  Schleiermacber  was  jealeos 
of  the  pupils  of  the  other.  I  never  attended  one  lecture  of  Schleier- 
macber,  and  yet  be  was,  in  every  respect,  as  friendly  to  me  as  he  could 
have  been  to  his  most  &itbful  and  punctual  bearer.  He  saw  how  pro- 
foundly I  was  interested  in  the  results  of  geolt^cal  investigations,  and 
thought  it  entirely  a  matter  of  course  that  I  should  adhere  especially 
to  Steffens.  I  onca  had  the  confidence  to  say,  in  the  presence  of  Stef- 
fens  and  Schleiennacher,  that  I  was  no  friend  to  dialectical  talking 
backward  and  forward,  of  long  circuits  about  the  truth,  but  that  I 
preferred  profound  and  compact  aphorisms,  which  bring  the  truth 
directly  before  the  eye,  are  simple  in  form,  and  need  no  such  para- 
phrases. With  the  greatest  reverence  and  love  for  our  teachers,  such 
was  the  freedom  with  which  we  might  express  ourselvee  before  them. 
Accordingly,  my  presumptuous  self-confidence  in  this  case  was  wisely 
answered,  and  they  gave  me  examples  in  SocraUe  dialectics,  with 
friendly  irony;  but  this  without  any  the  least  disturbance  of  my 
relations  with  Schleiennacher. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  the  conversations  and  discussions 
in  out  circle  were  too  exclusively  on  scientific  subjects.    But  this  was 
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not  at  all  the  cam.  The  most  eager  zeal  of  our  KienlJfic  cotiTemUoiu 
WM  relieved  by  the  participatioD  of  ladies  in  them;  and  the  talking 
ceaeed  whenever  their  veij  ezceUent  siDgiog  commenced,  ^ey  exe- 
cuted with  pure  and  beautiful  voioe^  and  in  a  purs  style,  tha  beat 
miuic  from  FaleBtrins,  Leonardo  Leo,  Dmsnte,  Handel,  and  others. . 

Thia  aide  of  oar  academical  life  I  Ml  obliged  to  glance  at ;  indeed 
no  one  oould  omit  it  who  should  desire  to  characterize  the  inflaence  of 
Steflena  and  Schldermacher  at  tbat  important  period.* 

I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  ^tend,  also,  the  snmmer  term  of  1805  at  the 
university .f  In  that  stimmer  Oall  visited  Halle,  and  lectured  on  his 
theory  of  the  brun,  which  was  ^len  making  a  great  excitemenL  Ac- 
cording to  him,  d^nite  local  protaberancea  <£  the  skull  indicat«  deG- 
nita  endowments ;  organs  of  good  and  bad  qualities.  Ilias,  he  found 
sn  organ  for  religion,  and  one  for  murder,  and  another  for  theft.  Gall 
had  more  remarkable  hearers  in  Hdla  than  anywhere  else;  eminent 
inea  with  eminent  skulls,  which  we,  the  other  bearers,  during  the  lec- 
tures, used  diligently  for  models.  Above  all,  there  was  Goethe's  mag- 
tufioent  head,  whose  lofty,  mighty  forehead  showed  no  particular 
prominent  organ ;  thus  indicating  a  great,  symmetrical,  all-sided,  calm 
organization.  Near  him  sat  Wol^  whose  f<H«head,  by  the  prominsncs 
over  the  eyes  and  at  tbe  root  of  the  nose,  indicated  critical  tendenciee. 
SteSens,  Schleiermacher,  and  Rul  were  also  among  tbe  audience. 

At  the  end  of  Gall's  lectures,  Bteffens  made  known  that  he  should 
come  oat  against  them.  The  new  osteological  theory  of  predestination 
had  displeased  him ;  and  doubly,  because  it  threatened  to  interfne 
with  established  things  to  an  incredible  extent  He  delivered  three 
lectures,  which  have  appeared  in  print. 

A  &ithAil  teacher  should  be  interested,  not  only  in  his  own  spenal 


•  etaOlgni'  AtUMagrapkr,  Ytnta^ca't  AmoUkHoiu  (niL  IL),  and  flobltiunuelMi^  M* 
knof  Uh  pnlod,i]l  ^nawlthae  In  IfciL  Bat  Uito  It  M(  tb*  plm  U  diHitb*  (Dllr  dw 
plamnt  guita  lib  of  Oleblsbcutaln,  or  tbe  mth  Id  tw  (orgotten  cTCBisgi  with  BtiflUu. 

t  In  tha  bfjinnlDg  ot  Iba  (prlsg  ■  rerj  deu  biand,  ButholEn.  ind  I,  u«oinpul>d  Btaffma 
■tid  Bchlfllennieher  to  tlia  PaEanbarf,  Then  va  <UM  tnmi  Fiidny  to  tarlj  Baodij  monLD^ 
Ob  BUurdir  VB  Hir  ft  mOat  bamUfol  nwet,  wtaow  rileoes  wu  hrokio  onir  hr  tbe  HDtid  of  lb* 
belk  of  [snoawnbla  vUl*t».  iIdeIbc  (hiai  tba  pUa  below  u  We  eit  until  iflar  mlJol^t, 
ai|]ojln(  ■  moit  llrel;  ounTaiMtlan  batwwn  snr  t(«ban.  ThK  howerar,  aodad  eufj  8«t- 
4iqr  moral V  Ibr  achMinuAar  WM  M  pr«Mh  111*  Mfnoa  ea  tka  death  of  tb«  liM  qoeeo  dvw- 
<fatorPTDMU,UnlHo'o]ook,lnBaII*.  bi  order  Is  medltsla  Uia  batter,  ha  walked  twentf  or 
thlrtjreupa  In  idnnoa  cf  n.  Wa  arrlTal  it  Bella  eo  hte  that  h*  hed  beralr  time  to  dreii  la 
tha  BtDuet  baala  Bad  ■•oaiidtti*polf4ti  r<*  bo  «■•  mid  aaa  la  Ibe  eenoHi  aa j  uita  at  hH 
aliDoat  ilMplM*  nl^t  lad  Jannwf  «b  teot;  eo  elair  and  IbonthifDl  wai  IL  I  hit  obllgad  u 
SMBtloB  thit  pleanr*  •xsgialoBi,  ai  II  had  K>  ImportaDl  an  Inflaenca  upon  the  mataal  nndn- 
ilmillni.  nsofBlUon,  and  (MaBdibtp  tt  SdiWaraMehar  end  aieffane ;  bi  tppean  rmm  StaEiiu' 
BOOOBMiBnd  ftwn  b  latter  of  Sefalalaniiiaher  to  Jim  Een.  In  one  pidnt  I  qolta  agrea  with 
«l7,  hi  Ua  etatament  (hat  ha  aad  Btafl^Di  wan  ■eeompanlBd  by  t«o 
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folkiwen,  bot  in  every  thin^  which  may  promote  tlie  development  (rf 
the  individiisl  ^fts  of  each  of  bis  bearers.  Such  «  faithful  teocbei 
-was  Steffeng ;  who  nrged  me  earnestly  to  go  to  Freiberg  and  attend 
Werner'a  leetares. 

I  had  been  profbandly  itimtilatad  by  Bteffens,  and  even  almort  da^ 
zled  by  his  brilliant  fireworks,  oomponnded  of  varied  pictures  of  nature, 
and  vast  predictions;  and  Werner's  geognostic  esposidons  affected  me 
like  a  mild  light;  quieting  and  calming.  He  was  not  so  mys^cal, 
Dor  poetically  comprehensive  as  Steffans;  bnt  he  gave  me  firmnees 
aod  fixed  views;  and  the  aense  of  truth,  founded  directly  upon  the 
monnbuDs,  and  comprehended  by  a  clear  and  intelligent  mind. 

After  the  close  of  Werner's  lectures  I  returned  to  Halle,  remuned 
there  until  September,  I8I6,  and  then  returned  to  Freiberg.  In  Octo- 
ber the  terrible  period  of  the  French  domination  commenoed.  After 
the  battle  of  Jena,  Napoleon  came  to  Halle  and  dissolved  the  nnivei^ 
Kty.  8l«ffens  returned  to  Denmark;  and  Wolf^  Scbleiermacfaer,  and 
B«l  were  afterward  invited  to  Berlin.  Jerome,  when  king  of  West- 
phalia, re-estabHsbed  the  nnivenit^  at  Hdle.  Steffens  returned,  but 
eomplaioed,  with  a  sad  heart,  of  the  entire  deelnictioik  of  the  pleasant 
life  formerly  exiatdng  there.  And  how  could  it  flourish  and  blossom 
under  the  hatefdl  domision  of  foreigDann,  so  degrading  to  Qermasy  t 

Before  I  now  take  leave  of  Halle  for  many  years,  I  will  name  some 
few  of  those  who  studied  there  between  1790  and  1606:  Achim 
Amim,  Von  der  Hagen,  Nasse,  and  my  brother  Friedricb,  among  the 
earlier  ones;  and  kter,  Boeckh,  Immannel  Bekker,  the  the<dogians 
Theremin,  David  Schulta,  Scheibel,  Stnuus,  Eniewel,  Keander;  and 
also  Tamhagen,  Winterfeld,  A.  Harwitc,  Dahlmann,  the  younger 
Schanihorst,  Przyatanowski.  Host  of  these  belonged  to  the  circle  of 
Steffens  and  Schleiermacher,*  and  have  since  become  known  and 
celebrated  as  authors ;  and  many  more  might  be  named,  who  have  not 
written,  bnt  who  have  proved  themselves,  and  still  are  proving  them- 
•elvea,  in  sctual  life,  most  valnable  men. 

The  well-known  and  remarkable  variety  of  character  among  those 
jost  mentioned  is  the  best  proof  that  there  was  in  Halle,  at  that  time^ 
BO  snob  uniform  school  as  was  that  of  Hegel  afterward,  ta  Wolf, 
Schleiermacher,  and  Steffena,  we  had  three  teachers  of  character  so 
di&reDttbat  it  was  imposdble  to  be  imitating  them  all.  This  directed 
US  the  more  to  the  noble,  free  spirit  of  all  three;  who  cared  not  at 
all  for  a  troop  of  parroting  and  aping  scholars. 
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It  was  asked  whether,  in  a  hiatory  of  the  German  UniremUes, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  be  said  of  any  students  except  snch  as 
belonged  to  the  societies — Zandtmanmckaften  and  Orders  I  And  the 
answer  vaa,  there  were  many  students  who  belonged  to  no  such  soci- 
ety, but  formed  circles  of  friends,,  without  any  statutes  whatever,  but 
yet  with  a  very  definite  character,  with  common  ideals,  a  common 
work,  and  an  endeavor  after  a  common  purpose.  I  said  that  I  had 
known  such  circles,  and  had  been  a  member  of  tbcm. 

It  seemed  to  me  very  difGcuIt,  and  indeed  impossible  to  describe 
these  circles  by  any  abstract  representations ;  and  I  therefore  resolved 
to  give,  instead,  some  account  of  my  own  student  life. 

If  any  reader  is  dissatisfied  at  my  giving  so  many  details  of  my  own 
pnrsuits,  I  may  reply  that  this  has  served  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  s 
picture  of  my  own  variously  directed  industry.  Uauy  others,  of  tike 
views  with  myself,  labored  in  like  manner.  Even  in  Gdttingen,  and 
much  more  strongly  in  Halle,  wo  had,  firmly  fixed  before  us,  a  noble 
ideal  of  mental  development,  which  we  labored  after  with  the  most 
petsevering  effort. 

In  order  to  fill  up  the  chasm  between  my  student  life  and  my  aca- 
demicat  professorship,  I  may  mention  briefly  that  I  studied  from  1806 
to  1808  at  Freibei^;  made  some  geognostical  journeys  in  company 
with  a  dear  friend.  State  Councilor  Von  Engelhardt,  lately  deceased, 
in  Dorpat;  lived  in  Paris  from  September,  1808,  to  June,  1809;*  went 
in  October,  1809,  to  Festalom,  at  Yyerdun,  remained  there  to  the 
end  of  April,  1810;  wrote  my  first  book  in  the  Slimmer  of  1810,  at 
Nuremberg,  at  the  house  of  my  beloved  friend  Schubert,  then  went 
to  Berlin,  and  there  received  an  official  appointment,  in  December  of 
the  same  year. 

D.— Breslad.     (1810-1817.) 

In  December,  1810,  I  waa  appointed  private  secretary  to  Chief 
Mining  Superintendant  Gerhard,  who  was  at  the  bead  of  the  Prussian 
department  of  mines,  I  accompanied  him  on  his  official  journeys,  and 
thus  came  to  Breslau,  in  May,  1811.  Here  he  directed  me  to  make 
out  instructions  for  a  geologist  who  was  to  be  sent  to  investigate  the 
Silesiaa  mountains.  These,  as  I  drew  them,  required  a  great  deal 
&om  tlie  geologist  When  I  handed  them  to  the  superintendent,  he 
returned  tbem  to  me,  much  to  my  astonishment  "The  instructions 
are  for  yourself ;"  said  he,  "  you  are  to  make  the  examination." 

I  left  immediately,  and  although  it  was  in  the  heat  of  sommer, 

*  An  HHiHiDt  of  mjF  UEa  ud  itadlat  U  Fnlbari  (Dd  Puii  I)  flna  In  mr  ■*  JflnwItoiuTiM 
Fi»rti,"partlLpi>.l-3i 
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made  nif  trip  tlirotigli  the  moanUine  with  great  zeal.  At  this  time 
the  Uoivereity  of  BreBlau  was  organized.  The  appointees  might  he 
divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  were  accomplished  Catholic  pro- 
feswre,  lome  of  them  having  formerly  been  J^eeuits,  and  all  having  be- 
longed to  the  Catholic  Univereity  at  Breglau,  founded  Id  1T08.  The 
second  wero  Protestant  profeasora,  members  of  the  University  of  Frank- 
foH,  dissolved  in  1810.  Among  these  were  the  lexicographer  and 
pbilolc^st,  Schneider;  the  theologian,  David  Schultz ;  the  physician, 
Bereads,  Ac  In  the  third  cIbm  were  men  invited  from  very  various 
places :  as  Link,  Stefiens,  Von  der  Hagen ;  the  mathematician,  Bmndes ; 
the  old  Sprickmann,  formerly  a  member  of  the  GQttingen  Society; 
Paseow,  my  brother  Friedrich  and  myself;  and,  a  little  later,  Wach- 
ler.    My  appointment  was  that  of  Professor  of  Mountain  Mineralogy. 

Having  come  to  Breslau,  I  received,  for  nse  in  my  lectures  on 
oryctognoey,  an  exceedingly  meager  collection  of  minerals.  They 
came  originally  from  the  minister,  Count  Reden  ;  but  unfortunately, 
Chief  Mining  Snperintendent  Karsten  had  already  selected  out  the 
best  part  of  them  for  the  Berlin  collection.  I  was  placed  in  a  most 
ancomfortable  condition,  for  the  specimens  given  me  were  not  sufficient 
for  my  use  in  teaching;  and  were,  besides,  so  dirty  that  I  had  my 
hands  full  in  cleaning  them  during  the  winter  term  of  1811-12. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  was  almost  glad  to  serve  two  mas- 
tetB — for  besides  my  professorship,  I  was  appointed  Mining  Councilor 
in  the  mining  depaitment  of  Breslau.  In  this  capacity  I  continued 
my  investigations  of  the  Silesian  mountains  during  the  summer  of  1812. 

Teaching  mineralogy,  in  the  absence  of  the  necessary  means,  could 
not,  of  course,  give  me  much  pleasure.  I  was  in  the  case  of  a  profes- 
sor of  exegcMs  without  a  Bible,  a  professor  of  the  Roman  law  without 
the  Pandects,  an  anatomist  without  a  subject  I  had,  nevertheless,  in 
the  winter  term  of  1SI2-13,  five  hearers ;  who,  as  I  very  soon  saw, 
imbibed  a  general  impression  that  mineralogy  could  be  taught  without 
minerals. 

I  cannot  tell  how  painful  these  lectures  were  to  me,  and  how  I  tor- 
mented myself  in  trying  to  do  what  was  impossible.  The  spring  of 
1813  freed  me  from  my  comfortJess  position.  Of  Napoleon's  army, 
smitten  by  God,  only  a  remnant  retamed  from  Russia.  The  time  for 
freeing  Qennany  was  come;  the  King  of  Prussia  had,  by  his  procla- 
mation of  February,  summoned  volunteers  to  Breslau,  where  he  him- 
self Bllicher,  Stein,  Scharnhorst,  Gneisenan,  and  the  best  blood  of  his 
people  wera  gathered.  Crowds  of  youth,  gathering  to  the  call  of  their 
king,  bnmed  with  zeal  to  be  led  against  the  French,  and  to  free  their 
&therland  Irom  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon.    Bat  the  king  heutat«d 
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Umg  before  decUrii^  war.  Stefifena,  without  vaiting  for  this  declara- 
tion, delivered  thai  remai^ble  and  entbauastic  oration  to  the  atu- 
deota,  in  whicb  ha  called  upon  them  to  take  np  arms  for  their  country. 
This  waa  a  tonh  thrown  upon  powder ;  Steffens  had  spoken  out  what 
had  long  been  in  the  hearts  of  the  youths.  All  offered  themaclves  for 
service,  except  thoAe  for  whom  it  wot  an  absolale  impossibility.  Tbe 
academical  lectures  were  diacontinued  at  once;  military  drills  took 
their  place,  and  all  Dredan  was  one  great  encampment 

Steffens  was  placed  in  the  guard  ;  and  ba*  bimielf  relsted  hia  ex- 
perience during  tbe  war.  I  entered  tbe  Sileaian  militia,  and  was  after- 
ward appointed  on  BIttcber's  general  sta£  I  have  described  my  life, 
daring  that  extraordinary  period,  in  a  UtUe  work  entitled  ^JbeolUc' 
tioni  (/ike  yeart  1813  and  1814." 

In  June,  1814, 1  returned  irotn  Paris  to  Bieilan.  Tbe  univeraity 
was  still  in  disorder,  and  I  had  leiauro  to  complete  my  researches  in 
tbe  moantnins.  Daring  tbe  winter  of  I814-16,  ita  members  gradually 
reauembled.  Having  labored  unremittingly,  almost  four  years,  t* 
procure  the  purchase  of  a  ooUection  <^  minerals,  I  at  last  sncoeeded  in 
having  purchased  tbe  collection  of  the  deceased  mineralogist,  Header ; 
which  was  considered  the  beat  in  Freiberg,  after  that  of  Werner. 

My  thoughts  were  now  fully  occupied  with  the  hope  of  thenceforth 
fnlBlling  effectually  my  vocation  aa  a  teacher,  when  anddenly  tbe  news 
came,  "He  is  out  again — Napoleon  has  escaped  from  Elba;"  and 
soon, "  He  is  in  Paris,"  Most  of  tbe  volunteer  yontb  were  atiU  with  their 
standards;  older  volunteers  agreed  to  serve  again  in  caae  of  need; 
although  this  did  not  appear  to  enat,  all  the  allied  forces  being  yet  in 
readiness  for  immediate  service. 

Tbe  battle  of  Belle  Alliance  and  the  second  taking  of  Paris  brougfat 
tbe  war  to  a  close.  While  the  thougbla  of  all  bad  hitherto  only 
extended  to  the  rescue  of  Germany  from  the  French  tyranny,  they  now 
included  tbe  purpose  of  freeing  and  purifying  her  from  evils  which 
were  in  part  ancient  and  deep-rooted,  and  in  part  only  the  consequence 
of  the  poisonous  French  infloence. 

The  younger  portion  of  Oennaoy,  e^Mcially,  was  seized  with  a 
noble  enthusiasm.  The  influence  of  the  war  of  freedom  upon  the  nni- 
versities  was  immeuurable.  The  young  men,  who  at  the  sutnmona 
of  tbe  king  bad  entered  the  army  by  thousands,  and  bad  fought  honor* 
ably  in  its  great  battles,  returned  to  the  universities  iu  1816  and  1816, 
to  continue  tbe  studies  which  the  war  had  interrupted.  In  the  abort 
space  of  three  years,  in  which  Europe  lived  through  more  than  in 
three  centuries  before,  was  our  youth  metamorphosed.  Enchanted,  ai 
it  were,  previously,  in  tbe  chuos  of  ignoble  and  even  volgar  academi- 
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«al  habitt,  Oief  now  felt  themeelTes  releoMd,  by  the  most  lotty  experi- 
CDces.  Thus  they  were  delivered  from  the  tyraanj  of  false  honor,  and 
Bav  the  Comment  in  its  trae  form,  as  did  Titania  her  beloved,  whea 
fi«ed  from  her  delusion.  True  honor  and  couri^  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  their  country  alone,  were  substituted  in  the  place  of  that  imp, 
the  frantic  "  point  of  hooor,"  which  was,  by  an  unnatural,  sickly  sensi- 
bility, finding  itaelf  wounded  everywhere,  and  soeUng  duels  about 
nothing  at  all.*  These  contemptible  customs,  partly  derived  from  the 
French,  mnst  have  appeared  in  a  sufficiently  di^aceful  light  to  young 
men  who  had  fought  at  Dennewitx  and  LeipEig. 

As  in  relation  to  honor,  so,  in  the  place  of  tl}e  former  foolish  aca- 
demical looseness  of  morals,  were  sobstjtnted,  m  the  atodents  who  re- 
turned from  the  war,  purer  moral  ideas  and  principles.  The  reality  of 
life  and  death  had  appeared  to  them,  and  had  made  an  impression 
upon  them.  Maay  of  the  volunteers  had  been  Turnera  before  the  war ; 
and  they  returned  to  those  eiercises  after  it,  with  redoubled  zeal. 

The  student  songs,  partly  raunnmUt  and  obscene,  partly  absurdly 
tentimenbal,  were  replaced  by  others,  pure  and  powerful ;  and  especi- 
ally by  patriotic  ones. 

The  love  of  country,  awakened  and  strengthened  in  the  volonteera 
by  the  war,  longed  after  the  unity  and  unanimity  of  Germany.  The 
iMJidtmajmtch^len,  at  enmity  among  themselves,  appeared  to  them 
enemies  of  that  unity  and  unanimity. 

Together  with  patriotism  was  awakened  in  them  a  respect  for 
Christianity;  a  feeling,  though  indistinct  and  undeveloped,  that  Ger- 
many, without  Christianity,  is  helpless  and  lost.  Their  motto  in  the 
war  was,  "With  Qod,  for  king  and  fetherland." 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  youths,  who  had  fonght  like  men 
for  their  country,  should  after  the  war  have  conceived  the  idea  that 
that  country,  freed  and  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  who 
fell  in  battle,  should  now  go  forward,  purified  and  renewed. 

All  these  elements,  spriDging  from  the  war  of  freedom,  found  their 
eipreseion  in  the  Burschenscbaft,  which  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  Tumeis.     Of  these  we  shall  now  proceed  to  speak. 

•Hottof  Ifat  pnrisiiBdnt)  laH*11<  bid  ori(1iuMd  "auMMUDt  or  Uia  bRMdnoM'  II 
tvo  rik]»u  nut  upon  thli,  Edtba  wonld  Ion  out  i  or  II  b>  dM,  b*  nuids  ]iut  u  lltU*  roDm 
Hpoailtil^  H  u  iMt  to  ippHT  1  sawird.  If  tbij  tooobed,  (Ten  In  tba  Inut,  Uiarnlt  wu  that 
■  dialleiig*  MIowkL  TbU  "brdud  Mam"  wm  Uw  ainiiitt  itens  ct  i  lomaTbU  mbid  pav«- 
ntnt.  Is  drdflr  la  pat  u  «d  ts  Out  pltifBl  iatit,  th«  pmrnont  «■  iltersd  u  Uut  Ih* 
',    It  to  nfwrsd  In  lb  tli<  tomtwbat  TDtEir  itiidnil-iiniK  ■■  O  Janun, 
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a.  Founding  of  lh«  Jena  Bunc/imsehaft,  Jttne  16,  1816. —  Wartharg 
Featival,  OclobiT  18,  1817. 
In  TariouB  universitieB,  the  idea  prevailed  of  founding  a  sludcDts' 
society,  in  wtiicli  the  new  niental  elements  and  ideals  which  we  huva 
mentioned,  should  take  a  form,  and  be  called  into  activity.  Jena  was 
foremost,  and  established  a  Burschenseka/I,  June  18, 1816,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Belle  Alliance*  On  lie  11th  of  August,  18lV, 
the  Jena  Burschenschaft  sent  the  following  cit'cular  to  the  Univer- 
aitiea  of  Berlin,  Brealau,  Erlangen,  Giessen,  Gottingen,  Grelfawald, 
Heidelberg,  Kiel,  Ednlgsbei^,  Leipzig,  Marburg,  Rostock,  and  Tubingen. 

"  Jeha,  August  11,  leiT. 
"  Ounniia : — 

"  De*b  Fbiknh  : — As  the  jubilcs  of  the  Befomiation  is  to  be  celebrated  fa 
this  year,  we  wish,  undoubtedly  in  common  with  all  good  Genniui  Burichai, 
since  all  men,  everywhere,  ore  intcndmg  to  celebrate  well  this  feslivnJ,  tu  cele- 
brate it  oIbO,  in  our  own  way.  In  order,  however,  not  to  come  into  collision 
with  the  other  festivities,  which  might  easily  be  dUturbed  by  out's,  nnd  ba  the 
celebration  of  the  victory  of  Leipzig  will  fall  upon  the  16tb  of  Ocliiher,  1817, 
we  have  agreed  to  observe  this  feutivnl  on  that  day,  at  the  Wartburg,  ucal 
Sseuach  ;  tirstly ,  because  the  liztng  of  that  day  will  give  sufficient  time  for 
atteniling  the  festival,  without  making  It  noceaoiFy  to  ni^lect  any  thing  of  im- 
portance ;  secondly,  because  thoise  most  distant  would,  perhaps,  not  attend  foir 
the  Bake  of  the  festival ;  and  lastly,  that  we  may  observe  a  festival  in  three 
interesUng  portions,— for  the  Beformation,  for  the  victory  of  Leipzig,  and  for 
the  first  free  and  friendly  gHthi:i  iug^  of  German  liurechen,  from  most  of  the 
German  Universities,  upon  the  thiid  great  jubilee  of  the  Ueformation. 

"  With  reference  to  this  triple  purpose,  the  ftstival  itself  is  so  arranged  that 
we  shall  aseemble,  in  the  market-plaoe  of  Eisenach,  on  the  18tli  of  Oclobur,  as 
soon  as  It  is  light,  proceed  to  the  Waitbur^,  and  listen  to  a  piayer  \  then  that 
we  shall  assemble  sgain  at  about  10  a.  u.,  either  in  the  open  air.  or  lu  the 
Minnesinger- bail  if  it  rains,  when  an  address  will  be  delivered ;  then  tu  take 
breakfast,  and  to  put  off  dinner  until  aflcr  the  divine  service,  apgxilnted  at  2 
p.  ■.,  of  the  18th  of  Octoljer,  by  the  Consistory  of  the  Grand  Duchy. of  Weimar, 
in  which  most  of  us  will  wish  to  take  part,  in  order  tlien  to  partake  of  tliat 
meal  together,  tn  the  Minnesinger- hall.  In  the  evening  we  raoy  conclude  with 
a  bonfire  for  the  victory,  and  a  joyous  feast.  To  this  festival  day  we  invito 
you,  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  request  you  to  bo  present  in  an  great 
number  as  possible;  and  in  case  this  cannot  be,  at  least,  that  you  wilt  ttdce 
.  part  by  a  delegation.  It  Is  hoped  that  all  who  are  to  be  present  will  be  in 
Kisenach  on  the  ITtli  of  October.  Every  comer  is  to  go  to  the  Wreath  of  Hue 
Inn,  on  the  market-place,  so  that,  in  case  tliere  ta  not  room  for  hhn  there,  he 
may  be  assigned  lodgings ;  which  an-ongement  is  necessary,  provided  many 
come  ;  and  moreover,  will  assist  in  the  foiining  of  acquaintances.  Fuvtlier,  wo 
request  each  of  you  to  invito  to  the  composition  of  a  song  to  ceiebiate  the  day  ; 
and  that  the  same  may  be  sent  to  us  at  least  fourteen  days  before  thu  festlvnl, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  have  it  properly  prinlod.  And  in  particular,  we  request 
you  to  answer  this,  our  friendly  inviUition,  where  possible,  by  the  end  of 
Angust ;  and  to  omtt  nothing  which  may  cause  this  festival  to  be  celebrated 
by  a  large  number,  and  thus  to  become  a  gratifying  example  to  ail  the  woild. 
"  Fare  you  well. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Burschenscbaft  at  Jena, 

"  ROBBBT  WSBBIUiefT,  Slvd,  Jur." 

To  this  letter  very  friendly  answers  were  received  from  the  varioua 

•  Becllon  S4S  ef  tbe  BlitatM  of  Oit  Jbib  BoncheiiKhaft, 
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nDireratien ;  and  sti  of  thera,  with  but  one  exception,  accepted,  with 
mach  pleasure,  the  invitation  to  the  Wattburg.  The  distant  students 
of  Kiel  answered,  Augost  28,  m  follows : 

"  Tour  letter,  (l««r  Wends,  was  to  ns  a  welcome  eonflnnatfon  of  all  the  stood 
and  beautiful  Uilngs  which  we  have  heard  from  Jenn ;  nnd  we  coD^iattilate 
yoa  on  your  good  fortuoe  In  having  originated  the  invitation  to  the  festiviU  of 
the  IStb,  and  the  excellent  arrangaments  for  it.  Tour  Invitation  liax  excited 
■moag  OS  onlverMl  pleasure  and  enthuuasni  for  the  undertaklns; ;  and  It  is 
due  only  to  our  great  distance,  and  the  consequent  insurmountable  dilficiilty, 
to  many  of  ns,  of  the  journey,  that  we  sliali  not  be  present  In  a  nnmber  so 
great  as  we  could  wish.  Of  so  much,  however,  we  ciui  anure  you  ivitli  cer- 
tiUuty  :  that  Bunckai  from  this  place  will  be  present  with  you,  and  thnt  tlicir 
number  will  not  be  less  than  twenty.  In  respect  to  the  snng,  we  promine  that 
it  shall  be  EUDg  in  oommtHi  at  the  Wartburg,  as  well  as  the  others  that  Elinll 
be  sent  lu  ;  and  we  will  not  fait  to  send  It  to  you  in  time. 

"If  this  pleannt  gathoring  of  good  fiurwkn  at  the  Wartburi;  shall  be  numer- 
OttS  enongh,  the  oocaaion  will  be  an  excellent  one  for  considering  many  mat- 
(era  of  general  Importance. 

**  F^re  yon  well,  until  we  shall  onrselves  greet  yon  as  frtendx,  nnd  celebmte, 
as  Germans,  the  memory  of  our  great  countryman,  who  will  always  be  our 
moat  perfect  TeprSEentative  of  Oeroian  national  excellence." 

This  letter,  and  the  other  answers  given  in  the  Appendix*  were 
written  withont  any  concert  whatever;  which  renders  their  agree- 
ment together  remarkable,  and  a  proof  of  the  universality  of  the  new 
■pint  which  had  been  awakened  by  the  war  of  freedom.  We  will  not 
criticise  the  style  of  some  of  these  tetters.  When  youth  of  strong 
and  ardent  character  expeiience  a  profound  moral  change,  this  begins 
with  feeling,  and  only  afterward  develops  inio  a  clear  and  conscious 
character.  In  its  firat  stage,  there  is  a  sort  of  minority;  a  want  of 
^11  in  verbal  expression,  which  gives  nn  air  of  affectation  to  their 
turipe  luid  exaggerated  style,  without  any  real  talseneas. 

The  reply  of  the  Rostockers,  alone,  is  not  liable  to  this  charge;  it 
sounds  like  jesting  at  the  new  period;  but  they  "jested  at  themselves, 
and  knew  it  not." 

After  the  Jenn  Burachenschaft  had  received  tliese  answers,  they 
presented  to  the  prorector,  September  21,  the  following  paper : 

"  An  eamert  wish  wm  slmnltaneously  expremed,  in  various  riuarters,  for  the 
celebiaCion,  thii  year,  at  the  Wartburg,  of  the  grrait  festival  of  the  Ri'forma- 
Won.  with  ceremonies  at  which  dclepiles  frnm  nil  the  Ocrman  DnlTersities  are 
to  be  present :  and  it  also  seemed  to  be  npproprinte  thnt  the  Invlttitions  should 
Oome  from  Jena.  Thcce  univt-nial  wishes  have  been  compiled  with,  and  all 
the  Oerman  DnIveniilieH  notifieil  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony.  The  day  ap- 
pidnted  is  the  I8th  of  October,  as  the  81»t  must  be  observed  by  almost  every 
atDd«it  at  hia  univenlty,  and  this  day,  also,  is  almost  everywhere  not  in  the 

"  Tie  common  arrangcraenta  for  the  festivity  will  vary  but  little  from  those 
which  have  before  hceu  proposed.  Care  will  be  taken  to  secure  brotherly  be- 
havior, inch  ns  Is  appropriate  to  sach  a  featlvah 

"On  the  evening  of  the  ITth,  a  committee,  from  members  of  the  uulversi- 
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ties,  will  l>e  (Lppolnteil  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order  daring  the  feotinJ, 
atxl  to  Arrmngi?  lU  deteilii.    'Hie  ceremonits  are  Co  be  simple,  but  difpiitled. 

"In  the  inurniPK.  i^U  iMrticipantoKre  togoin  festlTO  proceaBtOD,  witb  miirio, 
to  the  Wortbui-g,  where,  in  tlie  KnighCa'-bull,  the  byma.  '  Our  Uod  is  a  strong 
toiver'  (Kn  /mtr  Burg  al  uratr  OcU).  will  be  Biing,  with  trumpets  and  keltle- 
druma.  After  this  ■  Bynch  from  Jen*  will  deliver  an  sppropilata  ontion. 
llieo  will  lie  luug  the  hymn,  '  Lord  God  we  pnuHe  thee.' 

"'llie  rest  of  tlie  forenooa  will  be  devoted  to  tocinl  convcmttion.  At  12,  • 
nie^  will  be  taken  ia  common.  After  it  tbere  ma;,  peihapa,  be  Mme  gf  m- 
iiattic  eiennsea. 

"At  half-past  idz  «  bonfire,  for  rejoicing  and  HctoT;,  will  be  lighted  on  the 
l«acon  of  the  Wartenlxsig,  round  whiok  patiiutie  aooga  will  be  sung  arid  *id- 
drcKses  made. 

"  The  fcitiral  will  then  be  concluded  with  a  pleasant  hour  of  drink ing  and 
ringing  lit  the  Knighte'-hall. 

"  Bj  Older  of  the  Jena  Bunchenschaft, 

"  DuBB,  SciiUDLM,  WnBiLaDrr." 

The  following  "Order  of  the  festival  at  the  Wartbui^,  Oijtober  18, 
1817,"  was  now  drawn  up  in  Jena,  and  was  approved  by  a  oommittee 
of  students  «t  Eisenach  :* 

"1.  At  8  A.  H.,  asHemblf  oFall  the  Bandai  in  the  nMrket-piitce. 

"  2.  At  8J,  fijiinlng  of  the  proceasion  to  tlie  Wartburg.  'llie  order  of  the 
proceadon  will  be  as  follows :  'llie  Castellan  ;  his  four  oniatants,  two  and 
two;  music;  two  color-guards  ;  the  (niors  ;  two  color-gnsrds  ;  the  committee 
from  nit  the  universities  ;  all  the  JJanchat,  without  precedence  of  universities, 
two  imd  two. 

"  3.  Order  of  services  at  the  Hinnesinfcer's  Hnll,  In  the  Wartburg  : 
"Hymn,  'Our  Ood  is  a  strong  tower." 
' '  Oration,  hy  lUemann. 
"  Hymn,  '  Now  all  thank  Ood.' 

"4.  At  12,  dinner  in  the  Minnesinger's  Hall. 

"  The  healths  will  be  given  liy  the  managers. 

"  6.  At  2  F.  H.,  return  from  the  Wartburg  to  the  city  church  in  same  order 
as  in  going  np. 

'■  0.  After  service,  gymnagtics  in  the  market  plitce. 

'-T.  At  0  r.  H.,  gencrol  Basembty  of  the  Dnnwhen  for  torch-light  procession 
to  the  Wiutenberg,  where  addresses  will  be  delivered,  and  songs  sung. 

■'  EuENAOH,  October  17,  1817." 

"This  plan,"  says  Kieser,  "having  bean  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the 
festival,  only  those  portions  of  the  ceremonies  which  were  performed 
according  to  it,  ought  to  be  considered  as  proceeding  from  Uie  united 
assembly  of  Bunchtn  from  the  twelve  universities  of  Germany. 
Whatever  further  was  done  by  individuals,  .  .  .  must  not  be 
charged  upon  the  whole  collectively."! 

The  Grand  Doke  of  Weimar  not  only  gave  his  permission  for  the 
festival,  but  directed  the  authorities  (^  Eisenach  to  leave  the  arrange- 
ment of  it  to  the  atadents,  and  **  not  to  take  any  measure*  of  a  police- 

*  Wa  ban  thrw  doerJptlona  of  Ilia  WutbBTS  UMiii.  Tb*  flnt  Is  tj  Cwirt  CouiKllot 
SInar.  whnwaipnunL  Sluur.  Lboagh  antbuilutla  In  hit  reoa(nltlon  f^  tlia  i>t|)ee(s  of  Um 
SHr«:lciiuA<i/t,  and  yrl  Dioilante,  ilMlui*  blQiiall  ItrDiiiljF  ipliDt  tha  boTDlng  of  Uip  books. 
I  tiilluw,  DKlalr,  hl>  elaar  asoDBOt,  aad  taka  bli  voncban.  Of  a  chaiaotar  oppoalu  lo  Klaaai'a 
bouk  1>  an  ansnj'niDiu  ona,  mueb  or  wUIch,  Iratb  fot  eonlanla  aad  itjla,  tba  author  mlglit  wall 
dlaarow,    A  third,  bj  FroutDan,  la  wilUea  la  joDtbTia  tjmpUhj  with  tba  IMInl  bat  k 
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like  cb&racter,  and  calcQiated  to  aliow  lack  of  confidence  in  them ;" 
inaHnnch  m  of  late  yean  the  atadents  of  Jena  had  "conducted  tliem- 
Mlves  in  a  manner  correct  in  a  diatinguished  degree."  Tlie  authori- 
tia  complied,  to  the  fullest  extent,  with  this  direction. 

On  the  17tli  of  October  the  students  gathered  in  from  the  twelve 
GeimaD  UaiTenitiea,  to  the  number  of  about  6O0.  Jens,  alone,  aeot 
more  than  200.  The  remainder  \iem  as  follovrs :  From  Berlin,  30 ; 
Grlangen,  SO  to  2S;  Gieasen,  30;  Gdttingen,  70  or  80;  Heidelbeig, 
30;  Kiel,  30;  Leipag,  15;  Marburg,  20  or  25 ;  Rostock  3;  Tubingen, 
S ;  WQrabut^,  2.  A  commiLtee  of  30  atudenti  were  choMD,  among 
whom  were  Sand,  from  Erlangen  ;  Buri  and  Snrtorius,  from  Gicssen ; 
CaroTG^  from  Heidelberg;  and  Binzer  and  Olahaosen,  from  Kiel, 

"  Ilia  18th  of  October  opened.  A  bdfcbt  nutumn  momlag  had  silvered  tha 
pcaka  of  the  monntoia  with  froit,  and  thu  Wiutburg,  llluminatetl  iij  the  rayi 
of  the  aBCGndiDg  nin,  uxl  Bhlaiog  out  with  reioark&ble  clearnesR  [rom  the 
vipora  of  tha  mounlaiD,  wbh  lolubBd  hj  everj  ouu  as  the  sacred  place  of  the 
da;.  At  6,  the  ringing  of  all  the  bells  in  the  city  proclaimed  that  the  festival 
ng  conuneiiced.  A  Becmd  ringinK  BummoDed  the  Buneliatiehiifl,  at  8,  to  the 
market- place.  The  dimeiiBions  of  the  WutbiLrg  not  adi^ittlng  all  the  assem- 
bled multitude,  it  wu  ntceatij  to  Usue  ulmiadoD  tickets,  <jf  which  about  a 
ttaonsand  were  given  onL  llie  processioa  was  gradually  formed,  the  Buric/im, 
ouMtly  clothed  m  black,  iakii^  the  lead,  decorated  with  oak  leaves  from  the 
neigbboiing  monntain,  and  going  two  and  two.  The  standard  of  the  Jena 
BiDMliaudtqft,  a  gift  from  the  ladies  aod  young  ladles  of  Jeoa,  at  the  peace  fes- 
tival of  1816,  and  which  bad  to-day  the  honor  of  nuiging  all  the  universIUee 
about  it,  »M  unfolded  In  the  centre  of  the  whole,  and  the  procession  moved 
(award  the  Waitburg  at  half-past  8,  all  the  belle  ringing,  and  with  feiUve 

Scheidlcr,  of  Ootha,  marched  foreraoat ;  Count  Keller,  of  Erfurt, 
carried  ihe  banner  of  the  Jenn  BuTtehentchaft ;  and  the  students 
formed  a  procession  extending  a  long  distance,  accompanied  by  in- 
nomerable  citjieos  of  Eisenach  and  strangere.  Four  profea&on  from 
Jena,  Scbweizer,  Oken,  Fries,  and  Kieser,  had  gone  to  the  Wartburg 
in  advance  of  the  procession,  and  were  awaiting  it  in  the  Minneain- 
gei's  Hall. 

"This  hall,  called  also  the  Enlghts'  Hall,  SAd  the  chief  beauty  of  the 
Waitbatg,  Blthongb  lowered  by  nenriy  half  tie  height,  on  account  of  the  niin- 
ODs  Stale  of  the  walls,  will  huld,  l>esldes  the  gallery  at  one  side,  more  than 
IDOO  petsoiuk  Its  antiquH,  unchanged  architecture,  its  small  windows,  the 
onlamns  supporting  the  roof,  the  waiaecoted  and  variouely  ptunted  walls, 
strikingly  docorated  with  a  multitude  of  escutcheons  and  portndts  nf  renowned 
princea  Ol  past  times,  and  }ost  taslefully  ornamented  for  the  ffKtival,  by  the 
peo|ile<rf  Eisenach,  niider  the  direction  of  Buildings-Inspector  Bllier,  with  oak 
wtmUis,  fbr  Uie  fkait ;  by  the  pertly  £tded  wall  decomtions,  ahd  the  dim  light 
ol  the  urge  hall,  nnoccnided  for  centuries,  carried  back  the  mind  of  every 
ona  who  entered  to  times  pest,  and  especially  to  the  century  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  the  middle  of  one  ride  amodestspeaksr'sdeEk  WHS  erected, and  oppo- 
rite  to  It  were  arranged  several  tows  of  seats,  tenace-wise.  Two  students,  sent 
en  tn  advance,  bad  charge  of  the  anangementa.  In  order  that  the  entrance  of 
tlie  procasrion  might  not  be  disordered.    His  made  its  appearance  about  10, 
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following  in  serioaB  Bilenne  the  waving  banner,  which  wai  planted  at  tha  right 
of  the  desk.  The  manogere  of  the  prooodon,  with  drawn  nwords  and  covered 
hoida,  formed  a  half-circJe  before  the  deik,  and  the  Tematnder  of  tbe  andionoe 
took  their  place*  in  the  liodj  of  the  hall. 

"  After  a.  brief,  silent  prayer,  the  singing-leader,  Ddrt,  a  BtDdeDl  of  the<dogf 
at  Jena,  oommenced,  with  a  powerful  voice,  the  cboten  fettiral  b^ma,  >(>ur 
Ood  la  a  itnmg  tower,'  which  wm  aung  by  the  whole  sMemblf,  to  comtmnce 
divine  lervice.  Afteiwitrd  came  forwud  the  orator  of  the  day,  RiemanD,  of 
Batiehnrg,  a  atndent  of  theology  at  Jena,  and  knight  of  Ute  Inm  Cron.  a  dia- 
tlnction  whh^  he  had  galood  on  the  bloody  day  at  Tidory  at  Belle  AUiancs, 
and  BM»nded  the  desk.  In  n  well-arranged  addreea,  he  b^nn  by  gt«eting  with 
modesty  the  highly  reapealoUe  aawnUy ;  tuming  to  the  purpoae  of  the  f«etl- 
Tkl,  he  (hen  referred  to  the  chief  aocnrrencM  of  tboae  remariiable  Umea  to  the 
memory  of  which  the  festival  was  devoted.  He  then  derelcned  tbe  needs  of 
tbe  present  time  ;  showed  that  the  yonng  men,  nslDdfal  of  Uia  past  and  tb« 
future,  must  bold  ikst  to  the  good  alrcMy  attained,  of  Oennau  freedom ;  aad 
Anally,  in  riaing  enthusiasm,  invokhig  the  abade  of  Luther,  and  of  all  thenoble 
heroes  who  have  fallen  In  Uie  oontest  tor  freedom  and  li^t,  to  be  iovislble 
witnesses,  he  offered,  with  »cred  seal.  In  the  name  of  the  assembly,  this  tow  : 
'  'lliat  which  we  have  acknowledged  we  will  nudntain,  as  long  as  a  drop  of 
blood  nina  in  our  veins.  The  spirit  which  has  gathered  ua  bltber — the  apirlt 
of  truth  and  justice—shall  so  l»Mi  us  through  oar  whole  life,  that  we,  all  bro- 
tbers,  all  sona  of  one  and  the  same  fatherlaod,  aliall  forma  braienwall  against 
every  outer  and  inner  enemy  of  that  fatherland ;  that  the  roaring  desUi  of 
open  battle  shall  not  terrify  ni  from  atandlng  in  the  beat  of  the  fight,  when 
the  Invader  threatens;  that  the  splendor  of  the  monarch's  throne  shall  not 
dassle  as  from  speaking  the  strong,  free  word,  when  truth  and  tight  demand 
It ;  thnt  we  will  never  pause  in  the  endeavor  after  every  haman  and  patriotic 
virtae.'  He  ended  with  a  simple  bnt  ardent  prayer  for  the  presence  and  bkM- 
iag  of  the  Most  High.    Sacred  atillneis  pervaded  the  assembly. 

"  After  this  followed  the  hymn  ■  Sow  all  thank  God,'  sung  by  tlie  whde 
aasembty.  Daring  the  singing,  Court  Coundlcw  Files  was  besought,  by  some 
of  his  pupils,  to  mHibe  an  address ;  and,  ascending  the  desk,  he  apoka,  with 
deep  feeling,  a  tew  £cart-felt  words. 

"fiinging-leadcrDan- then  Invoked  the  divine  blessing :  'The  Lord  bleaeus, 
and  protect  ua  I  Tbe  I^rd  let  His  oonntenanoe  ahlne  upon  na,  and  be  gradons 
unto  us  1  The  Lord  lift  up  His  oountenaoce  upon  ua.  (umI  grsnt  ua  His  peace  t . 
Amen  1'  And  thus,  in  deep  devotion  and  feeling,  ended  this  portion  of  thd 
festival.  Intended  especinllyin  remembrance  of  the  Reformation," <> 

"A  flourish  of  trumpets  from  the  summit  of  the  castle  called  to  dinner  at 
12.  Three  rows  of  tables  were  set  in  the  Hinnesiuger's  Hall,  and  others  in  the 
adjoining  rooms,  at  which  the  asaembl;  took  their  places,  the  profeawrs  from 
Jena,  Invited  for  their  friendly  sympathy.  In  the  midst  Gay  songs  enlivened 
still  more  the  company,  already  inclined  to  pleaeure  ;  and  above  all.  the  festive 
healths,  given  toward  the  end  of  the  meal,  by  the  managers  of  the  ceremony, 
were  received  and  repeated,  as  eiprenlng  the  Inmost  feelings  of  their  hearts, 
with  endless  acclamations,  by  the  whole  assembly.    They  were  aa  foUowa : 

-'TheWclof  nDrllT(B.Gcmun  (nwloin.' 

••Ths  nun  of  Oud.  Doctor  Mmrtln  LoUia.' 

'  ■  Tbe  nobis  Qrtuid  Dnke  of  Sua  Wdnuir  lOd  raMBiuli,  Ibe  prolMtar  of  On  in' 

■"  Tha  Tleum  >l  lal  pile.' 

"'AUUiaOarinantlDlvanlttaiHtd  Ihelr  AtTMAan.' 
"  Then  were  given  by  the  profeaaoi*  present ; 

"By  Oonrt  OBonalliir  KttMr.— 'Tha  UnltMOwiMn  BrniehMiahin,  and  tbanoUe  nltlt 
—■'-■■  • --  antwd  if 

ncflorfY 

"Many  mora  healths  followed,  given  by  varloua  individuals,  as  they  weio 
■Qggested  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  banquet,  or  the  occurrences,  relations,  or 
memories  of  the  time  ;  and  the  dinner  ended  after  2  p.  m. 

"  Thus  was  concluded  this  dinner  of  about  all  hundred  persons,  wLo  had 
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•■onbled  bere,  nndar  tha  protacttoa  of  ■  noMe  priDce,  in  memory  of  a  great 

"  The  SynAai  bad  propoMd  to  preceile  by  a  pnblk  featlvol  dlrlns  lerrice 
in  the  dty  cfaarch  of  ElaeiMoh :  uid  aa  iiiTitaU<m  from  GeDeral  fiaperinleadcnt 
Nebe  having  ciHiflrmed  their  iDlentioD,  tlie  proceMJoo  now,  twconlinKly,  tooic 
Iti  way  to  the  ohurch.  It  would,  natarally.  leem  a  duUcate  nintter  to  Ictro- 
dnce  to  the  honee  of  Ood  a  compaof  of  lirelf  yonthB,  excited  by  a  Jojoui 
meal,  the  clinic  of  gUiaet,  and  nuiic,  ••  well  an  by  tha  fMtivltiut  of  the  day. 
But  how  profoundly  the  deep  •ignificanoa  of  the  faeUval  hnd  penetrated  (iie 
ntnda  of  all,  was  ihown  by  the  fiut  that  eren  her«.  in  the  taut  part  of  the 
Wartburg  festival,  not  tlie  leo*t  disturitanca  interfered  with  the  order  and 
qnlet  of  the  day. 

The  proceidon,  in  tha  rams  order  am  at  the  beginning  of  the  foitlval,  de- 
tr'—d'-tg;  the  moantaia,  approached  the  chnrch,  in  order  U>  make  room  for  the 
tUienacb  militia,  then  Joit  enturiog  tlie  church,  'ilien  tlie  Bursclienichaft 
Mlow«d,  taking  tiia  ptocei  allotted  to  them,  while  their  stnndard  waa  placed 
neit  tbat  of  the  militia,  in  the  idioir,  and  the  managera  placed  Ihemaelves  in 
biotheriy-wiae,  tc^ther  with  the  officen  of  the  militia,  within  the  chcdr. 
After chnnA  mndo,  tiia  clerical  ofator,  Oeaeral  Superintendent  Nebe.  delivered 
■n  Impmilve  addreai,  appropriate  ta  the  day,  filling  with  feeling,  not  only,  aa 
nsoal,  the  hearti  of  his  congregaUoD,  bnt  tlMMe  cf  tite  atndents  oif  the  German 
UaiverriUea. 

"  Aa  every  happy  Jocotare  Inipim  bappy  thougbta,  to  here,  alto,  did  the 
fMtlTO  nuiOD  of  the  militia  with  the  anlted  Banchaudu^,  in  the  temple  of  the 
LmiL  After  a  brief  ccnnltatioD  between  the  offioeh  of  the  fonaer  and  the 
UMMgen  of  the  latter,  both,  at  the  end  of  the  eervice,  rep^red  to  the  marlLet- 
place,  one  tn  one  balf-clrcle  and  tha  other  in  the  opp(»lta  one.  with  the  itand- 
Md*  and  leaders  in  the  middle.  Buch  inhal>itant^  of  Eisenach  ai  were  nnable 
to  flitd  adnlttmm  into  the  limited  ipace  of  the  Wartburg,  were  tbtu  enabled 
to  take  part  in  the  ceremoolei.  A  hymn,  written  for  the  oocaalon,  by  Qeneial 
Sapetlnlendent  Kebe,  nai  dWribnted,  to  print,  and  sung  to  a  fall  acoompaiid- 
ment,  and  the  cereoMmy  ended  with  cheeia  for  variou  namee  propoaed,  of 
whJc^t  the  laat  from  the  mlliUa,  by  their  leader,  Col.  Yon  Eglofbteln,  was, '  Oar 
bekred  gnMti,  the  vidton ;'  and  from  the  Banehentdufft,  '  The  mllltla  and  the 
noble  dtinna  of  Elienach.  the  friendly  hoeta  of  the  day.' 

'"the  time  nntil  twilight,  when  the  torchlight  procession  begnn  to  ascend 
the  WarleDberg,  was  oocupiad  with  gymnaaUca,  la  the  marlcet-jJaM,  chiefly 
by  the  IWwnMJena  and  Berlin. "f 

^w  Jena  profeasore  rerawned  until  this  time,  "  So  far,"  says  Kieser, 
"■>  concerns  na,  the  noademical  instructors  who  were  eye-witnesges 
and  puticipante  in  tba  feativKl,  I  here  give,  in  the  name  of  my  col- 
lesgnea,  our  pnblic  testimony  to  what  has  idready  been  said  by  the 
council  and  citizens  of  the  city  of  Eisenach,  as  well  m  even  the  high- 
est government  authorities  of  the  country,  in  varioiu  publications: 
That  there  was  not  one  movement,  not  one  expression  or  action,  to 
which  the  meet  evil  imagination  could  attribute  a  bad  significaDce,  or 
could  he  blamed  by  the  strictest  ceDSor."^ 
It  might  charitably  be  wished  that  the  festival  had  ended  here. 
But  in  the  evening,  the  students,  with  torches,  went  op  to  the  Wart- 
enbe^  which  is  O[q|>outo  the  Wartiwrg,  where  they  were  received  by 
the  Eisenach  militia.  A  song  was  sung,  and  the  student  BOdiger  de- 
livered an  address,  afler  which  other  songs  were  sung,  and  a  collection 
made  for  the  poor. 

•xiMi;pp.ta,aL  tit>.pi>.Ki,>i.  tib,pLSi 
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Bat  thera  now  followed  a  proceeding  not  id  itself  to  be  eicoBed, 
ind  still  more  IwneDtable  on  account  of  its  conaequences : 

"  Some  BuTiehm,  nith  a  great  l)aBtet  full  of  books  in  their  nrniB,  a,  pitchfork 
in  hand,  and  with  great  black  tickets,  on  which  were  printed,  in  Rt&dog 
letteni,  the  canie«  of  the  coDdemned  books,  appeared  bj  tbe  most  fiercely 
bladog  of  the  wood-piles.  Ti\it  new  and  unexpected  appearance  attracted  a 
mullitude,  who  fommd  a  compact  ring  around  the  acton.  After  a  short  art- 
dresH,  in  wiiich  Luthcr'e  burning  of  the  papal  bull,  at  Wittenberg,  in  1620, 
wu  cited  aa  an  example,  and  the  nn-Oemum  senUmenCs  of  the  authon  con- 
demned, tbe  titles  on  the  ticket*  were  read  aloud,  and  then,  with  the  books, 
taken  out  of  the  banket,  a  lew  at  a  time,  with  Uie  pitchfork,  and  committed  to 
Uic  flames. 

"  It  was  natural  enough  that  the  annnbled  crowd  tbonld  ajniland  the  act. 
If  only  from  tbe  Buddenneee  of  the  sliow,  and  because  nn-ucmian  tenti- 
menla  were  being  punished ;  although  most  of  the  books  were  tiuknown  to 

"  There  were  put  Into  the  Bre : 

"  1.  F.  Ancillon— On  Sovereignty  and  OrganlsaUon  of  States. 

"2.  Ft.  Von  COlln—ConfldenUal  Letters. 

'•  8.        '."  "        Candid  i^es. 

"4.  Crome — Germany's  Crisis  and  Rescue. 

"6.  Dabelow—The  IStb  Article  of  the  Act  of  the  German  Union. 

"  e.  K.  L.  Von  H&lIer-rBestontlon  of  Political  Sdenoe  ;  or,  ThaoTj  of  tbe 
Natuml  Sodai  Condition,  opposed  to  tbe  Chimiera  of  the  Arttfidal-dvic 

"  7.  The  German  Bed  and  Black  Mantles. 

'*  S.  J.  P.  Hart— On  the  Universally  harmful  Coaeequences  of  tbe  Neglect  of  a 
Police  corresponding  to  the  Keceidtiet  of  tbe  Times,  especially  <n  Uni- 
versity Towns,  and  particularly  for  the  SupervUlwi  of  the  Students. 

"  0.  Immerman— A  Woirt  of  Encouragement. 

"  j  0.  Janke — ITie  Constitution-shrieking  of  the  New  Preacben  of  Freedom. 

"11.  Ton  Kotzebue— EisCocy  of  the  German  Empire,  from  iU  original  to  its 
destruction. 

"  12.  L.  Theob.  Eoeegarten— Address  on  K^>oleon's  day,  1809. 

"18.  Same — History  of  my  16tb  year. 

"  14.  Same— Patriotic  Songs. 

"  15.  K.  A.  Von  Kampts— Code  of  Oeosd'armene. 

•'  16.  W.  Reinbard— llie  Acta  of  tbe  Union  upon  Whether,  When,  and  How, 
German  Deputies. 

"IT.  Schmaix— Correction  of  a  passage  in  the  Bredow-Ventoriuian  Chionlda 
for  1808. 

"  18, 19.  Two  later  works  of  tbe  same,  on  the  same  rabject. 

"  20.  Saol  Ascber — QermaDomania. 

"21.  Cbr.  Ton  Bensel-Stemau — Jason;  a  periodical. 

"  22.  Zach.  Werner — Tbe  Cousecrstion  of  Power. 

"2a.      "  "         TheSonsotThalea. 

"  21.  E.  Von  Wangcnhelm— Ihe  Idea  of  ConstitnUooi ;  with  reference  to  the 
ancieat  ConBtJtuUon  of  WUrtemberg. 

"  25.  Tlio  Code  Napoleon,  and  Zocbarii  upon  it. 

"  ^.  Wadzeck,  Soberer,  and  others,  against  the  fWMrt. 

"  27.  The  Statutes  of  the  Chain  of  NoblUty. 

"  28.  The  Ailemannta.  and  some  other  oewspapere. 

"  After  these  books  were  burnt  to  ashes,  Inere  was  added,  a  pidr  of  stays,  a 

cue  of  h^r,  and  a  corporal' s  cane. 

"  A  song,  sung  by  tbe  assembly,  terminated  this  addition  to  tbe  ceremoniee  ; 

and  about  midnight  tbe  milida  and  the  Bandtmtdtafi  returned  to  Eisenaob."' 

It  is  incompreheDsible  how  the  fonoders  of  this  auto  da  ft  conld 
liave  found  those  twenty-eight  boolcs  ia  Eisenach.     It  was,  therefore, 
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believed  that  ibis  burning  was  tbe  exeention  of  a  measare  long  before 
resolved  on;  and  tbat  the  books  had  been  brought  oti  purpose.  Bat 
th«  riddle  is  ver^  simply  solred  b;  the  fact  that  what  was  burnt  wss  a 
lot  of  imperfect  sheets  Jrotn  an  £isensch  book  convern,  upon  which 
the  titles  of  the  books  were  superscribed.* 

The  students  met  once  more  at  the  Wartbiirg,  on  the  19tli.  Here 
consultation  was  had  upon  the  relations  of  the  Baneheiuehafl  to  tiie 
IxatdMmatMdMften,  which  last  found  some  defenders.  The  diacussion 
was,  at  first,  somewhat  violent;  but  ended  with  tborongh  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  contedtaals;  tbey  celebrated  tlie  "Brotherly  League  of 
Unity,"  and  at  noou,  partook  together  of  the  holy  sacrament 

On  the  30th  of  October  they  separated. 

The  older  among  as  can  remember  what  an  excitement  the  Wart- 
burg  festival  made  ia  Gomiany ;  how  some  were  enthusiastically  in 
favor  of  it,  and  others  violently  boadle.  Among  its  adversaries  was 
contpicnons,  Privy  High  Government  Conucilor  Von  Kampts,  who 
presented  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar  the  following  denunciation  :f 

"  Ma>r  Sebimk  Qrakd  I>uei  : — Your  Boyal  Highaeas  Is,  dunbtleu,  olieadj  ta- 
formed  that  a  crowd  of  unruly  profiissors  and  aUuidaDed  stuilenta,  on  the  18th 
of  the  montb,  at  the  Wartburg.  pnblidy  burned  vaiioiu  wiltiiigs ;  therubj 
avowing  their  dinppraval  of  them. 

"  Althongh  true  frecdonk  of  thought  and  of  llie  preea  actually  and  auccesi. 
fully  eiiita  in  your  jtoyal  Highness'  states,  yet  It  Is  certainly  not  conBistvnC 
with  a  censare  enforced  with  Hre  and  duegforks  by  visionaKes  and  minora, 
and  a  terrorist  proceeding  against  the  samo  frucdom  In  other  Blales.  And  it 
vrlll  alwsys  renudn  an  enigma  In  history,  hoir,  nnder  your  Boyal  Higbaess'  gov- 
enuneiit,  that  clnnical  fbitrees,  from  which,  under  your  most  huLId  aucestoTS, 
Oetman  freedom  of  thought  and  toleration  proceoded  ;— how  tlie  day  of  the 
CkUvsI  for  Oemmn  liberty  regained  ;^how  the  memory  o[  that  groat  and 
tolerant  man  ; — how,  iEnteed,  our  century,  and  Qennan  soil,  could  lie  b 

■     "■  ■  '       '        -       •  ■  lot  of  the  vandaliai 

I  gnciouB  sir,  to  ei 
Your  Boysl  High- 
n  tf  the  history  of  France  did  not 
leacti  OS  tliat  the  fire,  which  at  last  coiisnm«l  the  throne,  proceeded  from  the 
fDneral-inles  which  pardoned  demagosQes  had  before  erected  for  writingj  in 
defense  of  Uiat  throne. 

•  I  WKHlnfomiHlbyonoor  Uie  tncend!aTt«;  ud  Ui*  lUtfrnnillaeonflniied  [n  lli*  "Oei^ 
Bu  Taatb"  tnataiiAtf  /ii|7*iulx pp.  IB,  IT;  wbere  It  bMid,  "Ths  launUoD  arinlnrtiigciDld 
bvdly  b*f«  ixMcd.  ilDa  tatnij  ma  at  UioM  ptsMnt  knew  >llh«r  tba  nunes  or  iha  uiUion 
m  tb*  anCatt  of  Uuir  worki."  Tlili  li  i  pciDdpil  bait  <a  ta«  tnirslnt.  Among  Ui*  buiti 
tnxuri  *H  o»  by  Iha  pnWDt  MlBi>l«  or  WEttambers,  Ton  Wi>iig«n)i<!nl.  TliU  genllamu 
iditri  tsiiH,tbnlw  MM  DHt  ayuang  iium  Id  >  publlg  canvryun.  whu  ]«fc«l  drxaly  it 
btmloTatbB^uidlbm  tnqnlradlf  b«  vera  thauitliururUje-IdwDfCaiiatllullDiii!"    Upoa 

oondltad  a  gnat  lajonte*  (mard  Voa  VaBgaabtim.  Ttie  lutar  niillad,  -But  I  do  not 
taww  JOB,  ilr;  boveaa  yon  ba  sburgabla  •jUmch  ui  liOoiUeaf"  "I  bunwd  jddt  book," 
VMtbc  •MVH'.'at  IbalTattbiui  IntiTaL"  •■  It  job  dU  ibu,' aamrad  Voa  WancnhHin, 
'yoaaraeBllUadtOBiyliWTllastthaBki.  I  ued,  prsvlaoilr,  to  ba  abargad  with  baing  a  dtnu- 
gccna.  But  joni  bomlDg  nj  book  lallaTad  ma  H  aatlrely  ftvni  Ibit  shirga  that  I  Inva  not 
rian  b^  abOgt^l  IB  aaivat  tL"  But  as  ma^  tba  man  raaloB  bad  tba  yooOK  maB  to  blama 
••    ii'T    Ba  bad  ilrUyuiilKadhU  hull,  boniar.  fKlaaer,  p.  ISl. 
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"  It  in  the  hooor  which  wai  KnDted  to  fme  ot  ni;  own  worka,  of  bouing  m 
part  iQ  this  auto  da  fl,  the  fiml  iu  Germany,  and  thug  far  the  onlj  one  !□  jonr 
Boyal  Highneu'  slates,  which  Is,  ta  it  ought  to  lie,  the  single  subject  to  which 
J  shuU  ctmfiue  mywU,  at  leMrt  on  thU  ocawii>n. 

"  Among  the  booki  by  the  hiimiDf'  of  olilcrh  these  heroes  of  flic  Wartburg 
have  so  well  aad  distinctly  proclairaod  what  freedom  (if  the  press  it  is  th&C 
they  aod  their  adhereats  daure.  wni  the  Oadt  i^  Otnaf  nrmerti,  published  \fj 
me  a  few  yean  ago,  of  which  1  most  humbly  present  yoac  Boyiii  Highuesa  a 
copy  herewith. 

"  Conde«c«nd  to  observe,  from  it,  that  It  ii  nothing  more  nor  lew  than  a 
mere  collection  of  the  laws  of  various  prioces,  including  bIm  your  Royal  High- 
ness' self,  on  thegubjectof  genad'armes:  to  which  end  will  your  Royal  Bighnev 
condescend  to  read  the  publixhed  law  oo  tbnit  suhjMt.  m  printed  in  full  bjr 
Touraelf,  pp.  859  to  SS9 ;  ftud  by  your  mOHt  noble  and  noble  relative*,  pp.  277 
to  401. 

'■'lliis  ■    "  .  ,  ■        ■ 

and  therefore,  to  my  lively  regret,  I  \ 
the  collected  unripe  Solons  of  the  Wartbuig. 

"  But  it  WAS  the  lawx  and  subscriptions  of  kingx,  and  other  pHncea,  and  abo 
your  Royal  HiKhness"  own  laws,  which  have  been  publicly  burnt  In  your 
Koynt  Highness  own  Htates,  by  your  Boyal  Highness'  own  servants  and  sub- 
jects; and  which,  in  the  inteatioa  of  the*e  censors  Liy  hre,  were  puhllcly  fn- 
•iilted  and  disgraced. 

''  If  I  were  nut  the  subject  and  servant  of  a  Oerman  prince — if  I  were  not  a 
German  citizen — the  honor  and  peace  of  Germany  could  not  be  important  to 
me  ;  I  could  8ee,  witli  entire  personal  indifference,  liiich  a  demagogical  outrage  ; 
and  indeed,  merely  as  author  of  the  Cwle  of  Gensd'armerie,  1  could  only  l>e 
pleased  to  see  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  institution  whuae  laws  1  had  ooitocted, 
demonstrated,  and  confirmed. 

"My  supposition  tlmt  in  the  court-ranrtiiU  of  censors  at  the  Warthurg;,  there 
were  inaay  to  whom  the  peace  and  good  order  of  our  country  was  a  great  grief, 
and  who  would  much  prefer  it  to  be  in  Germany  as  iu  Italy,  where  honest  citi- 
wns  have  to  buy  safety  fn)m  robbers,  is  fully  uonfirmeii  by  the  feet  that  in 
the  inccLidiary  letters  written  from  the  Wartburg.  insulting  the  police  systems 
estahllshed  in  all  the  German  static,  anil  first  in  those  of  your  Royal  Hlghneia, 
the  reason  alleged  la,  that  no  police  is  ncceasiiry  in  Germany. 

"  But  la  such  a  proceeding  coniiiHtcnt  with  the  respect  for  foreign  poweri, 
and  for  their  laws,  publicly  proclaimed  this  very  year  !  Is  It  an  evidence  of 
real  freedom  of  thought,  toleration,  and  public  spirit!  In  what  terms  will  his- 
tory, particularly  the  history  of  German  civillsition,  distinguish  this  oiitrsigD 
in  her  annals?  What  advantage  will  arise  from  it  to  culture,  science,  and 
social  order  f  The  most  profound  respect,  which  I  feel  I  owe  to  your  Royal 
Highneai,  forbids  me  from  answering  these  and  many  otiier  questions. 

"  It  is  proper  for  me  to  confine  mysplf  to  the  collection  published  by  me,  of 
the  laws  of  your  Royal  Highness,  and  other  princes  ;  and  inasmuch  as  I  may 
not  flatter  myself  that  that  collection  Is  known  to  your  Koyal  Highnem.  I  ven- 
ture to  present  it,  accompanied  with  these  most  respectful  Dbaervations,  with 
the  same  unlwunded  respect  in  which  I  shall  die. 

"  Your  Royal  Hlgbnesa'  most  humble  suUect, 

"Eabl  Albebt  Vox  Eavpk, 
"Boyal  Acting  Privy  High  Qovemment  Councilor  and  Chamberlain. 

"  Bkbus,  9th  Nov.,  1817." 

The  toDe  of  tlib  deouadation  is  sucb  as  to  violate  all  reapect  dae  to 
the  Grand  Duke ;  and  tbe  inon,  u  this  prince  bad  >hown  so  iavoralile 
and  frieadi}'  adispoiition  tovard  the  festival.  This  was  doubly  unjust; 
for  the  burning  of  the  books,  m  we  have  seen,  was  only  an  unfortunate 
accident,  due  to  a  few,  and  the  rest  did  not  even  know  of  it.  Heir 
Von  KampbE,  however,  holds  all  those  present  at  the  festival  alike  re- 
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^mnnbla  for  the  «zoeu  of  a  few  ;  and,  it  might  be  aaid,  iudirectl;^,  the 
Grand  Duke  bioiKlC 

In  oppoaition  to  this  deDimcifttion,  and  maay  other  attacks  upon 
the  Wartburg  festiTal,  atanda  a  digoiGed,  eRrnest,  aad  kind  report  from 
the  Weimar  Miniatiy  of  State,  from  vhich  Kieaer*  givea  the  folloning 
extract: 

"  The  usemblf  of  our  stndentH  tiom  tlie  Turlona  Oenaaa  Universlttes,  at 
tbeWartbuis,  on  the  18th  of  October,  for  the  celcbntioa  of  that  da;,  u  well 
■a  for  the  jahllee'festlval  for  the  RefommCion,  ts  the  subject  of  eo  many  unetut- 
neaws,  nnd  of  such  vsrioiu  construction!),  tb&t  a  thorough  acqu&lDtAnce  with 
the  proceedlop,  tba  orlgtn,  and  the  spirit  and  signlUcance  of  this  asaemblj  ii 


U]r  it  before  joui  Boval  Highnen.  Your  Boyal  Highness  wilt  be  able  to  coq- 
Tlnoe  yourself,  from  it,  that  us  this  festival  proceeded  from  ao  idea  laudable  in 
itself,  and  free  from  any  political  intention  ;  It  wm,  It  ts  true,  niulerlaken  and 
tarried  out  with  yODthfuf  enthusfasm ;  but  that  whatever  «eems  blamable  in  It 
ma  aa\y  accidental,  and  fi  to  be  charged  only  upon  a  few  individuals.  There 
liaa  been  no  occadoa  m  well  calculated  to  remind  the  varioui  German  nation- 
alitliia  of  the  neceidtr  of  unity  to  their  common  wel&ie,  as  that  of  the  18th 
of  October.  From  sepomtiou  proceeded  the  wretched  domination  of  Napoleon, 
«bo«e  grievous  coniaqnencea,  In  the  distracted  condition  of  every  country,  al- 
iDoat  every  family  has  felt ;  and  it  was  the  re-eatabtlshment  of  their  unity 
which  glorified  the  victory  whose  recollection  can  never  be  loet  from  aay  Oer- 
man  breast.     All  the  German  tJnlvenltlet  yet  have  among  their  students 

Jontbs  who  took  an  active  part  In  that  glorious  victory.  Bome  of  these  be- 
ared tbe  fettival  of  the  18th  of  October  a  most  suitable  occasion  for  reraoriDe 
^lo  from  the  unWersltie*  the  dlvl^ons  which  had  always  been  origtnated  and 
nuiiitalned,  during  centuries,  and  in  aplteof  numerous  prohibttlons  by  the  vari- 
tna  ilatea  lutd  1^  the  empire,  by  the  LandtjoanntAi^lm,  Orden,  and  other  such 
•odetles  ;  and  which  had  been  the  sources  of  Innumerable  and  anhappy  dlvii- 
lona,  not  wldom  extending  to  the  slates  in  whose  service  the  youths  afterward 
held  public  poaitioDS.  With  this  view,  and  In  thU  senxe,  tbe  festival  in  mem- 
OTTof  the  great  reformer,  and  Id  commemoration  of  the  union  of  people  and 
piiDcea,  on  the  18th  of  October,  at  the  Wartburg,  was  propo«ed  to  be  used  as 
a  general  BurtAta-teaOval,  and  Invitations  were  accordingly  sent  from  Jena 
to  all  tbe  onlversitiM.  A  short  time  before  your  Royal  Highness'  return  from 
a  journey,  and  a  few  weeks  before  the  fulfillment  of  this  before  unknown  de- 
dgD,  the  fint  tnGxmaUon  of  it  came  here.  It  was  clearly  too  late  lo  prevent 
it,  and  it  therefore  only  remained  to  prevent,  as  hr  as  possible,  all  disorders 
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tdaflm  and  Order*.  With  the  permission  of  your  Royal  Highness,  the  police 
authorities  of  Ebenach  were,  for  this  purpose,  advised  of  the  expected  coming 
of  a  nninber  of  students,  and  directed  to  take  measures  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. It  was  Ijelleved  the  sureat  method  of  preserving  good  order  and  quiet, 
to  place  oonlideDCe  In  the  honorable  feelings  and  eiprnsed  Intention  of  the 
yooiig  pecfile,  and  lo  let  Uiem,  themselves,  take  charge  (or  that  purpose.  Ibis 
Goofidenoe  was  not  abased.  All  the  eye- witnesses.  Including  the  higher  author- 
Itiea  of  tbe  circle  of  Ssenach,  testify  to  the  lelMoua  stdemnity,  the  dlgniSed 
bearing,  and  the  feeling,  with  which,  on  the  wbde,  Uie  fiMUval  of  the  18th  of 
October  was  celebnted.  It  is  cert^nly  not  a  blameworthy  s[drit  which  Is  ex- 
gMMedin  the  whole  order  of  exercises ;  forUieftetlnd  of  October  ISth,  at  the 
Wartburg,  afterwanl  in  the  church,  at  the  second  assembly,  on  the  10th,  at 
the  Wartbnrg,  and  at  the  partaking  together  of  the  Lord's  Sujqier,  the  young 
men  vowed  to  each  other  brotherly  love  and  unity,  and  removal  of  all 
dlvMoM  and  orders  among  themselves ;  and,  as  an  immediate  consequence  of 
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tbla  agreenient,  then  now  pr«Ta1lB  unong  tha  gtudenls  at  JenB  »  grvle  <A 
morality,  and  a  stiiot  obeerautce  of  tbo  laws  of  the  land,  the  eaforrament  of 
which  tiM  heretofore  been  vainly  ctrtren  for  b;  the  auQioritiAi.    While  this 

SntlMworClijr  design,  and  the  iDspiriDg  idea  of  ■  boantlftil  onbroken  uni^  in- 
UMiced  the  body  of  the  asaembly,  it  oould  not  but  b^^n  that  there  would 
be  vna«  present  who  would  fall  to  oomprehend  the  tnie  EigniBcance  of  the  oc- 
Msion,  and  who,  not  oontioUed  bj  tfa«ir  more  iDlelllgmt  fvllowg,  wonld  be 
gnOty  of  wanton  acts.  And  thoa  It  did,  in  bet,  happen,  that  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  evening,  when  the  minds  of  all  the  young  people  were  excited  by 
the  flamee  of  tha  fMtlral  bonfire,  that  a  few  ttnuigore,  apparently  cot  all  of 
them  gtudenta,  were  gailty  of  the  wanton  act  of  burning  certain  books,  with 
man;  ohBeeml;  expreeeiMie.  It  te  cerlKin  that  but  very  few  of  the  studenta 
had  any  prevloDs  knowledge  of  this  aulodafi,  >o  called ;  and  that  meet  of  the 
books  burned  were  unlinown  to  them,  from  which  fikcta  many  misconceptions 
arose,  which  spread  mpidly,  and  as  luual,  hare  become  much  me^ni&ed.  It 
Is  altogeUier  bin  that  the  Acts  of  the  Congren  of  VteDca,  and  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  were  among  the  works  burnt.  It  must  be  confecBed,  wiUi  concern, 
that  Profeaaor  Court  CoundloT  Fries  has  printed  an  address  to  the  studeata, 
which,  although  his  peieonol  cbonicter  forbids  any  soqilclon  of  wrong  Inten- 
tions, by  its  entire  want  of  good  taste,  m  well  as  by  its  nnseasonable  myBtlcal 
amblguitiee,  la  reprehensible,  and  has  deserved  the  dlaapprobation  of  your 
BoyaL  Bighneas ;  and  that  the  Mme  gentlemiui,  carried  away  by  love  of  hia 
pupila,  and  intending  to  oppoae  a  damaging  calumny,  has  expressed  himself, 
la  the  public  papers,  upon  the  occurrence,  with  lens  than  the  proper  caliuQess 
add  dignity.  He  Itaa  well  expiated  the  haatinesB  of  his  unwise  proceedtngs, 
by  having  received  an  intimation  of  your  Boyal  Highneas'  displeasure,  and  Dy 
MiVlng  been  subjected,  from  varloul  quarters,  to  the  lash  of  satire.  'I1ie  state- 
ment is,  however,  due  to  Um  and  to  the  other  instructors  who  were  at 
Eisenach,  that  they  were  not  present  at  the  bonfire  on  the  mountain  ;  an  an- 
fbrtunale  oocurreitce,  for  It  may  be  added  that  their  presence  would,  perht^M, 
have  restrained  the  pctulaoM  of  the  young  people,  'lliis  was  the  plain  oourso 
of  the  a&fr,  which,  ttuongh  mlsuaderatandings  and  lack  of  oQicial  acoounts, 
which  have  only  now  been  reixived  of  a  reliable  character,  has  been  much  dis- 
torted, and  repreeenled  in  the  public  papers  ssof  importance.  Your  Boynl  High- 
ness will  herefrom  be  enabled  to  conclude  that  the  aniietie*  which  liaT« 
sprung  up  are  without  a  foundation;  and  it  remains  with  your  Royal  High- 
ness' wisdom  to  determine,  whether,  besides  the  invesUga,tlou  already  ordered 
for  the  originators  and  pairtictpanU  in  the  bnmlng  of  Voo  Eamptz'  collection 
of  poliM  ordinances,  the  prohibition  already  Usued  against  the  propoaed 
BuncAen  Oazette,  and  the  renewed  severe  atlmonltion  to  t£e  editors  of  the  Op- 
pcsitloa  paper  and  the  Poopla's  Friend,  any  farther  measnres  to  prevent  ill 
consequences  are  needed.  As  several  of  those  present  at  the  ceremony  at  tho 
Wartbnrg  were  from  Berlin  and  the  Koyal  Fnuslan  States,  and  were  not  stu- 
dents, it  would  not  be  Improper  to  leqnest  the  oo-op«ration  of  the  Boyal  Prus- 
idan  Oovemment,  Bo  far  as  is  compatible  with  Uie  Constltntion  of  the  Duchy, 
as  fixed  and  guannteed  by  the  guarantee  of  the  Qerman  Union. 

"Kau.  Wuehk,  Bawm  Yon  Futk. 
"WuMi*,  Nov.  10, 1817." 

HowsTDT  bad  tbese  imiDedUte  coneeqiMiiceB  of  the  festivftl,  the 
stona  was  nppeatad  hy  tlie  publication  of  this  dignified  and  tnitfaftil 
report  as  la  more  especially  evident  from  the  followiog  circular,  of 
December  19, 1817,  issued  by  CouDi  Von  Bdling,  to  all  the  Fesidents 
and  agents  of  the  Grand  Dulce : 

"  I  hasten  to  Inform  you  that  his  Highnasi  the  Prirtce  Von  Hardenberg  and 
Us  Excellency  Coant  Von  fflchy  have  been  here,  and  have  pertbrmed  the  com- 
mission intrusted  to  them.  As  I  desire  to  anticipate  all  false  conjecturea,  1 
have  the  honor  of  sending  you  the  dct^ls  of  the  same,  of  which  I  beg  you  will 
make  immediate  use.  The  Prince  Von  Hnrdenberg  and  the  Count  Von  ZScfay 
presented  to  his  Boyal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  the  letteri  of  their  iwpectlve 
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Ktrenlgna.  Thaw  lettera  have,  tlirooghont,  cnlleil  for  the  gmteful  acknowl- 
edgment* of  hU  Royal  Hi((hneK«,  as  giving  bim  Indubitable  pr<x>h  t>f  the  con- 
Sdence  and  good  wtehei  with  which  he  is  honored  by  his  Uajesty  the  Emperor 
olAiuUtaandhlfiUaJeBty  theKingof  Pnuuk.  The  request  that  be  will  ad- 
hCTQ  to  the  measDctB  which  may  be  taken  at  the  Diet  of  the  Union,  for  the 
purpiae  ol  ettablishing  a  just  and  liberal  freedom  of  the  press,  entirely  coin- 
ddea  with  th«  wtehee  of  his  Bojal  Higboeoi  the  Onnd  Duke,  who  has  always 
cootldered  thatAgenetBlregalationofthUmattor  was  necessary  and  indiipena- 
■ble  for  (he  malDteoMice  of  order,  and  the  commerdal  weal  in  Qennany. 

"  Ju>  Count  T«i  Zichy  desired  to  cooTince  himself,  personalty,  of  the  spirit 
pnnlltng  In  Jena,  ]  iMd  the  plewure'of  (ocmnpanyin^  hint  thither ;  and  al- 
though the  wriUngs  ota  few  extravagaat  individuaU,  in  reference  to  the  fes- 
ttral  of  the  18th  October,  hare  itlth  Justice  attracted  the  animadversions  of 
the  better  part  of  Oermany,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  order,  discipline,  and 
good  feeling  which  prevail  among  the  students  at  Jena,  and  parlicuiariy  amon^ 
the  rabjecte  of  bis  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  there,  iLave  convinced  hii 
excellency  that  maU«r8  are  not  there  ns  they  have  iwen  reported. 

"Thli  result  must  be  gratifying  lo  all  thoee  who  take  a  lively  interest  In  the 
occurreooe  j  and  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  afibir  was  intrusted 
to  the  experience  and  wlsdotn  of  Prince  Ton  Bardenberg,  and  tbe  well-kqown 
rectitude  of  Count  Ton  Zichy.  Their  minion  must,  if  poeelble,  knit  still  more 
cloaely  the  booda  which  have  lo  long  unitad  his  Boyal  Highness  with  their 
Mveieigns. 
"  With  the  asmnancei  of  my  dtsUnguished  coniideiation,  &c.,  Ac." 
This  paper  shows  both  how  mnch  excitement  was  caused  bj  the 
Wartbui^  feetiraf,  and  how  important  it  appeared  to  the  govemmeDta 
of  Prruaia  and  Austria. 

b.  Fimndi-ag  tif  tht  Oeneral  German  BitTtehemehaft, 
On  the  aoDiversiiry  of  the  Warthnrg  festival,  October  18,  1818, 
del^iates  from  fourteen  universities  met  at  Jena,*  and  founded  the  Gen- 
«T»t  Qerman  Borschenschnrt,  whose  statutes  are  giren  in  the  Appendix.f 
They  determined  (g  2),  upon  equality  of  right  and  duties,  in  all 
Bmnditn,  and  that  their  purpose  wan,  "Christian  German  education 
of  every  mental  and  bodilv  faculty  for  the  service  of  the  btherlaod." 
No  duels  were  to  be  fought  between  member*  of  the  Burtehmteiajl 
^  20).     Foreigners  could  not  become  voting  members. 

The  Constitution  of  tbe  Jena  Bmekmteluffi  goes  more  fully  into 
principles  and  details.^  It  gives  full  de&nittons  of  tbe  executive  and 
legtslative  powers,  for  each  separate  office  in  the  Burachenschaft,  and 
for  Uie  order  of  buuness  in  their  meetings.  The  place  of  exercising 
{Tun^latx),  is  taken  under  their  protection  (gg  16  and  230).  Those 
admitted  into  the  Bartehtntehaft  must  be  Christians,  Qermana,  and 
boMnble (g  108).  Tbe  BunduMchafi'w, called " Christian  German." 
No  dfierence  of  birth  is  recognised  among  tbe  members  of  the 
BvTtehauehaft,  and  they  call  each  other  "  thou"  (g§  194, 105).  Only 
"gieoterw  less  experience"  is  a  basis  of  ditlJuction  (§  197);  and  it  is 
on  this  principle  only  that  students  are  el^ble  to  tbe  committee 
after  tbeir  second  term  at  the  university,  and  to  the  managing  board 

•BsiptiiiM        t^P-KT.    Appadlx  1T.-<A.)       tIh,p.ML    AppMtdU  IT.-<B.) 
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after  thnr  third  (§  1&8).  "But  thew  distinctjons  Bhall  not  occiMon 
aoy  yoatiger  member  lo  be  reckoned  inferior  to  an  older ;  for  it  is  only 
indindual  excellence,  not  jenia'  standiiig  wbicli  can  be  alleged  ia  favor 
of  memben"  ^  199).  TliU  paragraph  it  a  moaL  distinct  declaration 
against  Pennaliam,  which,  in  we  have  teen,  eitended  down  to  onr  own. 
times. 

The  ilatutes*  of  the  General  BnnchenKhad,  and  of  that  of  Jena, 
aeein  to  have  been  drafted  by  atndenla  at  law,  and  with  a  judgment 
and  breadth  almost  unyonthfiil.  But  any  one  who  knew  the  youths 
who,  in  the  first  innocent  period  of  the  Bnrschenschaf^  lived  in  free- 
dom and  unrestrained  vigorous  exercises  within  the  limits  of  these 
laws,  will  make  no  objections  to  this  characteristic.  And  if  any  per- 
son is  disposed  to  criticise  them  sharply,  attd  find  tbcra  too  mature  and 
strict,  he  will,  npon  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  Comment  (also  in 
the  Appendix),  find  reason  to  change  his  opinion,  and  to  look  favora- 
bly upon  them. 

E.— BBKeLAn.    (1817-1819.) 

The  inflaenco  of  the  Wartburg  festival  and  of  the  fonndation  of  the 
BuischenschafV  spread  like  wildfire  to  all  the  Protestant  universities  of 
Germany,  and  to  Brethiu  among  the  rest  Hero,  the  members  of  the 
Barschentchaft  were  also  the  most  active  Turners.f  The  liistoiy  of 
the  Breslau  Tuming^gronnd,  already  given,  is  actually  that  of  the 
BuTKhenKhafl  of  that  place,  except  that  the  former,  as  recognized 
by  the  government,  oomes  more  into  the  foreground.  The  opponents 
of  tlie  Burschenscbaft,  and  of  the  Turning  system,  accused  the  young 
men,  especially,  of  premature  and  ill-regulated  political  action.  The 
reader  ,will  leara  the  nature  of  the  varions  accusutions  made  from  the 
following  dialogue,  in  which  I  endeavored  to  delineate  them  :| 
Tanmg  md  llm  8laU.     (Otto— Georg.) 

O.  Dear  Turners'-defender,  will  you  answer  me  again  to-day  t 

0.  It  will  be  snre  to  be  once  mwe  "  Complaints,  nothing  bat  com- 
plaints !" 

O.  What  we  are  to  become  very  fond  of,  a  profound  writer  aaya,  we 
have  first  to  fight  atontly  i^inst. 

G.  A  beautiful  sentiment!  You  will  give  me  good  hopes  that  yon 
will  become  a  true  adherent  of  the  Turning  system.  Bat  what  are 
your  new  objections? 

•  AitoradU  Baopt    1  do  BM  kwir  tkit  tbaf  kin  btu  prlotod  •iMVbM*. 
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0.  One  man  aaid  to  me  that  the  syatem  was  only  &  coane  RVHtem 
of  bodily  cxerciae,  which  ne^ected  the  mind.  Are  childrea  to  be 
made  tumblers  and  ropcniiuicere  I  And  a  little  afterword,  another 
complained  that  the  Turning  waa  well  enough,  if  it  were  only  confined 
to  bodily  exercises ;  but  that  all  manner  of  mental  instruction  was 
connected  with  these ;  a  useleBs  plan.     What  is  yonr  answer  to  these  I 

G.  As  an  adrocate,  I  ought  not  to  have  to  m«ke  any  answer  at  all 
to  two  objections  so  diametrically  opposite;  but  I  will  endeavor  to  il- 
lustrate the  point  to  which  both  relate.  Jahn  by  no  means  confined 
hinuelC  to  a  comprehensive  description  of  and  instruction  in  the  various 
bodily  exercises,  their  mutual  relations,  and  influence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  body.  He  felt,  very  clearly,  that  what  the  ordinary  mas- 
ters of  reneiDg,  swinging,  riding,  jcc,,  had  taught,  as  matters  of  bodily 
application  only,  must  be  illustrated  by  an  intellectual  element. 

O.  Can  you  not  describe  this  element  more  fully  1 

G.  It  is  difiScnlt,  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  development,  to  fix  npon 
the  germ  of  a  powerful  principle  which  is  to  live  and  work  in  mani- 
fold forms  and  deeds  for  coming  centuries.  It  can  only  be  imagined. 
Its  efBciency  through  Jahn  and  others  was  not  its  only  efflciency.  Ita 
most  marked  development  was  in  the  recent  Turners,  in  whose  hearts 
it  dwelt  and  worked,  chaining  them  to  the  Turning-ground  with  an 
attraction  more  powerful  than  could  have  been  that  of  merely  bodily 
exercises. 

O.  Bat  its  advenaries  say  that  this  was  a  revolutionary  spirit, 

G.  As  was  Luther's;  as  are  all  to  whose  renovating  power  human- 
ity owea  eternal  youth. 

0,  That  is  not  what  they  mean.  They  refer  to  a  Jacobinical  revo- 
IntioDary  spirit, 

G.  Many  things  may  be  misnnderatood.  But  this  misunderstanding 
could  not  happen  to  any  one  earneetly  seeking  to  comprehend  the 
Turnii^  system  or  the  future  of  Germany.  But  for  this  is  necessary 
the  unprejudiced  reading  of  works  on  TuraiDg  and  related  subjects ;  and 
still  more,  thorough  observation  of  the  system  itself^  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  Tnmeis,  and,  most  of  all,  a  compFebension  <^  the  errors  and 
una  of  the  times,  and  a  heartfelt  deaire  to  help  them, 

O.  Can  you,  then,  really  disprove  tlus  accusation  of  Jacobinism ) 

G.  Jacobinism !  These  opponents  should  consider  what  words  they 
me.  Even  if  they  beUeved  that  the  friends  of  Turning  were  in  an 
error,  they  would  have  to  do  them  the  jiutice  of  admitting  that  they 
meant  honorably.  And  tliey  compare  them  with  the  Jacobins,  those 
most  abominable  productions  of  hell  that  ever  appeared  in  human 
fom  I        ' 
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O.  Bnt  the  Turners  mint  have  given  some  occasion  for  the  charge  I 

Q,  I  have  never  heard  any  expreaaions  at  the  Tuming-g^uiid  which 
would  bear,  ereu  remotely,  snch  a  oopBtruction,  But,  lust  you  sliould 
believe  it,  I  will  refer  you  to  matter  in  Jahn'e  "Oennao  Nation tdity," 
and  "Gennan  Gymnaatics." 

0.  Let  us  hear, 

G.  Take  the  Turners'  motto,  "Bold,  free,  gay,  and  pioua."*  la 
that  a  Jacobinical  motto  f 

0.  No,  indeed. 

G.  Or  this  appeal  :f  "  German  people,  let  not  discouragement  lead 
you  into  contempt  for  the  ancient  houses  of  your  princes;  open  the 
history  of  tbe  world,  and  aeek  for  better."     Is  that  Jacobinical ! 

O.  Certainly  not 

O.  Or  Jahn's  remarks,  thatC  It  is  an  injustice  to  old  &railies,  aa 
old  as  the  state,  and  often  among  its  first  fonnders,  to  permit  the 
dogma  of  a  moment  to  have  as  much  influence  as  the  hard  labor 
of  vrhole  centuries.  If  every  Jack  can,  by  the  prefix  mm,  do  as 
much  as  the  traditions  of  early  deeds,  then  can  a  mortal  sylloble 
(which  will  be  no  creative  word  in  eternity),  do  as  much  as  the  long- 
ripening  fruits  of  time.  An  ancient  oak  of  a  thousand  years,  and  sdll 
green,  is  honorable;  and  so  is  an  old  man  who  has  lived  usefully. 
We  remember  how  many  things  they  have  lived  through  and  en- 
dured ;  to  how  many  wanderers  they  have  given  shade  and  coolness. 
No  one  stands  long  before  a  mushroom,"  iia.     Is  this  Jacobinical  f 

O.  Most  completely  the  opposite. 

G.  Or  when  he  says  that§  "  Political  revolutions  have  seldom  done 
good,  and  what  little  they  have  was  bnt  the  companion  of  an  army 
of  miseries ;"  or  that,!  "  Even  in  the  worst  time  of  the  French  period, 
love  to  king  and  fatherland  was  instilled  into  the  hearts  of  the  Turn- 
ers."   Is  all  that  Jacobinical  I 

O.  His  opponents  mast  certwuty  never  have  read  Jahn's  works. 

G.  And  they  contradict  each  other,  too;-  for  they  sometimes  m.ike 
the  charge  of  Jscohiniam,  and  sometimes  find  fault  with  Jahn  and  his 
friends,  the  advocates  of  Turning,  for  desiring  a  constitution.  When 
did  these  anarchical  king-murderen  desire  a  constitution  T 

0.  But  I  have  heard  it  said  that  Jahn  and  his  friends  did  not,  them- 
aetves,  know  what  they  meant  by  a  constitution. 

G.  But  ttiat  is  what  both  everybody  and  nobody  knovrs.  Every  one 
tliat  is,  desires  security  in  his  sphere  of  life,  undisturbed  from  without, 
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and  entire  freedom  within  it ;  and  bj  »  coDBtitulioa  be  means  nn  ioBtni- 
ment  which  will  secure  this  to  himself  and  to  all;  which  will  leave  to 
the  audioritiea  the  atmo^  freedom  for  good,  but  will  restrain  them 
from  evil.  Bat  how  soch  a  one  can  be  obtained,  certMoly  very  few 
and  perhaps  none  can  show. 

O.  That  may  be.  But  I  ima^ne  it  might  be  for  the  beat  if  our 
yonth  were  not  trotiblod  with  any  civic  ooncenu  whatever. 

G.  Would  yon  hare  it  so  now !  The  Turning  system  was  oc^niied 
in  1811.  And  not  only  did  it  contemplate  the  training  of  yonth  to 
genenil  acquirements,  but  the  misery  in  which  the  GermaD  fatherland 
was  sunk  was  at  hand,  to  be  held  up  before  their  eyes  as  a  consequence 
of  civic  dissensions  and  intestine  quarrels.  It  was  neceaaary  to  Irtun 
them  promptly  to  maturity  as  citizens,  for  the  prompt  Mlvn^on  of 
their  fatherland  was  necessary.  The  war  of  its  rescue  is  ended;  and 
what  wonder  is  it  th&t  its  first  sounds  are  yet  echoing? 

0.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  you  think  an  excuse  necessary  here. 

G.  Not  too  &bL    The  sounds  uttered  Uien  shall  re-echo  through  all 

0.  What  sounds! 

G.  "One  Germany r 

O.  That  is  your  chief  point,  then?  But  is  it  not  clear  that  the 
greatness  of  Germany  consists  in  the  very  multitude  of  its  nations  and 
princes,  and  that  its  very  life  is  aimed  at  by  these  ptseachers  of  unity  ! 

0.  You  unreasonable  man !  If  you  were  adrooating  Oue  Pnissia,  oi 
Ooe  Austria,  or  One  Bavaria,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  compressing  to- 
gether all  Germany  into  that  one  i  If  yes,  you  are  right.  But  who  has 
any  snch  design !  The  One  Gcimany  which  is  deeired  is,  fiee  and 
friendly  confederate  existence  of  all  tlie  Gcrmau  nationalities,  in  all  thdr 
numerous  indiridualitiea,  in  mutual  recognition,  respect,  and  love ;  and, 
when  necessary,  in  nnited  strengtli  against  eiLcrnal  enemies.  For  cen- 
turies the  Germans  have  been  lamenting  over  the  grievous  internal 
divisions  of  their  fatherland ;  and  now,  when  the  first  serions  intention 
o(  healing  them  is  shown,  a  howl  goes  up,  from  all  sides,  as  if  the 
itmost  danger  were  at  hand. 

0.  Bat  the  preaching  of  hatred  to  the  French,  long  after  the  end  of 
the  war,  is  certainly  most  useless  I 

G.  Usele»l  Thai  is  as  you  take  it.  I  know  of  nothing  more  un- 
worthy than  insults  to  a  subdued  enemy.  Has  it  not  been  repeated, 
even  to  weariness,  yet  not  often  enough  for  some  people,  that  French 
hiflaence  renuuns  snccessfully  operative  in  the  inmost  mind  and  heart 
of  Dumberleas  Germans ;  that  even  yet,  a  French  education  in  mannera 
and  iangoage'is  the  highest  ambition  with  an  innnmerable  number; 
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etpecUIly  with  a  Isrga  part  of  the  Qermso  nobility,  who  onght  to  set 
a  better  example.  The  war  u  yet  active  agaioat  Hiia  Freacb  power 
within  the  limits  of  Germaoy. 

O.  But  contempt  for  foreigners,  sach  stringent  restriction  to  tha 
natioDsI  &nd  popular,  seems  to  me  entirely  annatur&l  to  Germans,  and 
entirely  opposed  to  their  cosmopolitan  character. 

G.  Yonr  charges  stand  in  each  other's  light. 

0.  How  sol 

G.  If  you  had  just  now  expressed  apprehensions  lest  Saxony,  Prussia, 
or  Hesse,  should,  by  strictly  limiting  themselves  to  what  is  nntiooal, 
or  relates  to  their  national  descent,  lose  their  general  German  charac- 
ter, this  last  charge  of  yours  would  seem  an  extension  of  the  former. 
But  you  expressed  an  apprehension  precisely  opposite ;  lest  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  German  races  should  be  lost  in  a  general  charactcrlesa 
Germanization ;  as  a  consequence  of  which  you  must  naturally  fear 
lest  the  German  traits  should  he  lost  in  an  entirely  characterless  cos- 
mopolitanism. And  this  would  be  a  much  better  grounded  fear  than 
that  of  its  opposite,  from  too  strict  a  limitation  of  Germany  within 
itself. 

0.  I  milst  admit  that  you  are  right 

G.  No  one  imagines  that,  in  order  to  live  a  life  of  entire  devotion  to 
his  country,  a  good  citisen  must  have  no  house  of  his  own ;  nor  should 
it  be  supposed  necessary  that  a  German,  in  order  to  live  for  the  good 
of  all  nations,  must  have  no  fatherland.  Is  it  meant  that  the  devil 
should  play  on  the  Germans,  as  those  fools  do  on  the  violin  who  itike 
BO  much  pains  to  imitate  all  manner  of  instruments  on  it,  but  cnnnot 
bring  out  the  real  proper  violin  tone  (  A  skillful  leader  would  ask 
eucb  a  player,  What  is  the  use  of  that  poor  and  incompetent  imitation 
of  the  flute  and  the  hautboy,  when  we  have  the  flute  and  the  hautboy 
themselves )  Do  yon  expect,  with  your  ape-Sddling,  to  surpass  the 
originals  ?  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  for  so  dishonoring  your  noble 
instrument,  which  ought  to  lead  all  the  rest  of  the  orchestra ! 

0.  Your  application  is  clear ;  that  an  imitAtor  of  all  the  world  is  by 
no  means  a  cosmopolitan. 

G.  Precisely ;  just  there  is  the  misnndentanding.  "  The  devil  is  the 
imitator  of  Qod ;"  said  the  Jesuits,  who  were  good  judges  of  such  a 
case.  A  few  great  and  gifted  Germans,  like  Goethe  and  Tieck,  for  in- 
stance, have  profoundly  penetrated  and  lived  in  the  spirit  of  foreign 
nations,  with  love  and  sympatiiy.  They  were  trained  for  thta  by 
understanding  and  loving  the  glory  of  their  own  country.  And  with 
these  great  minds  are  confonndod  those  who  become  Frenchified  apes, 
becanee  they  are  too  God-foi^ttenly  strengthless  to  become  Qerman 
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men.  It  is  imagined  to  bo  one  nnd  tlie  same  thing,  wbctbcr  a  great 
merchant  become  rich,  at  home,  by  lionest  trade,  invests  cHpital  at  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  or  whether  a  bankrupt  peddler,  wiib  no  home  any- 
vhere,  borrows  wherever  he  goes  and  makes  a  great  display  with  the 
money ! 

0.  But  I  should  fear  that  this  preaching  to  Germans  against  becom- 
ing Galliuzed,  might  be  vnintclligently  pen-erted  ioto  a  truly  unchris- 
tuD  hate  of  the  French. 

G,  If  yon  put  the  matter  upon  conscicn^ous  grounds  yon  shall  be 
answered  accordingly.  What  German  is  ready  to  love  the  French  I 
If  he  is  a  Prussian,  let  bim  love  the  Auatrians  and  Bavarians  first ;  if 
■  Bavarian,  the  Prussians.  Will  one  who  docs  not  lore  his  child,  love 
a  stranger  f  Do  you  suppose  that  the  Good  Samaritan  loved  strangers 
only,  and  had  no  love  for  his  wife  and.  child  and  his  fellow-Samaritans ! 
Shall  these  empty  cosmopolitans  boast  of  their  Christian  pcrft^ctiutis 
and  tbeir  love  of  universal  humanity,  while  they  show  themselves 
heartlesaly  indifferent  to  fellow  citizens  and  countrymen  within  the 
narrow  sphere  of  their  own  actual  lives  1  No.  Only  the  German  who 
loves  all  Germans  with  a  comprehensive,  heartfelt  love,  is  ripe  for  the 
love  of  foreigners ;  and  as  long  as  he  retains  one  spark  of  hatred  against 
any  Qennan  nationality,  let  him  not  claiia  credit  for  the  greater  until 
he  has  fulfilled  the  less,, 

0.  You  may  bo  right.  Bat  I  must  return  to  a  previous  inquiry, 
which  you  did  not  atiswer ;  that  ia,  where  is  the  good  of  orations,  about 
dvic  affairs,  at  the  Tuming-gronnd  t 

G.  I  said  before,  that  the  pressing  period  of  1811  demanded  a 
stringent  education.  But  have  you  lately  heard  any  such  orations  3 
0.  Ton  know  that  I  have  never  been  upon  the  Turning-ground. 
G.  I  have  been  there,  and  have  heard  no  such;  still  loss  have  1 
delivered  any.  And  I  agree  with  you  entirely;  they  are  no  place  for 
■uch.  As  the  Turning  eiercises  contemplate  the  development  of  the 
hntnnn  body,  not  civil  training  for  a  de^nite  future  occupntion,  for 
smiths,  carpenters,  or  miners ;  so,  in  like  manner,  the  mind  should  not 
he  trainod  in  a  civic  direction,  but  in  a  general  development — to  truth, 
fcith,  candor,  moderation,  chastity,  hatred  of  lies  and  deceit,  of  drunken- 
ness snd  licentiousness.  Let  such  a  mind  be  implanted  in  the  Turners, 
and  it  will  of  itself  develop,  in  ihe  after  relations  of  life,  into  the  civil 
virtue*,  without  any  artificial  direction  toward  them,  or  any  untimely 
bot-honse  forcing,  which  seeks  to  anticipate  the  natural  time  of 
ripening, 

0,  But  this  does  not  seem  to  me  consistent  with  the  premature  in- 
■tmctioa  of  the  Turners,  on  all  occasions,  in  love  of  country, 
7 
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Uon  in  foreign  toifgam,  aM'  ^>^Wdg9  of  ^^SP  laudB,,«il^  ,;t^»jtorf. 
And  iktm  v«iy  saw)  re^  wba  (JuD^.tbu!  l^iiid.«f  iaatiEnc(ian  ^ite 
tutblral;  because  U  i«  uuul,  a|«.(liap^aHd.to  baye  lov«  of  ooi^tr/t  im- 
]H!«e3ed  upon  th«  beHrtopf  jroiitJi,,aaif  it.wu«8piii0tUing:b4joD(il.)^r 
oapviHr-  ■     ■■  ;^   -  ■■  .  ■■■■!    n: .         :..:.■, 

■■■  O.. 3ut  only  tail  ma  tiili]  WMfr(Ui4L»ac  yoHtJi|]ndfintiin4,bj.tbe 
Aerm  "Qermm  liU\mi#aiV  ■    ..;;  :.    ^  .  ,  .     ...      ;,  ...  ,.. 

.Q,  ■Vaiai^tK^i  ■  Obf  piotu  fbre&t^an  aad^  their  ohildraa  p^, 
aod  taught  th«m  edifying  (exta  qod.  bj^wm  '  Theohildixh  hpaft  f^uJad 
inaJevotiOT)  the  life  ^  iu  lifui  H)e"^e^.i<)ipir«sBioa  oarw  p<iTi>hed, 
.1]fb  ««r>ae>«rate4  tinwr  wli^l^  efiU^RQ^.to 't^eir  death.  lUi^iDUt^ti 
asfca^  What «««  a.  ohild  Muderatattd  bM  Hk.  names  of  Qpd  A«d  Qbija^  t 
and  prayer,  Bible,  and  hymns  vere  thrown  away.  This  .vta  )vi)ne 
;Ab«)i.ebuFch«acEil«gQ;'  i(  «w.»acnl>j^iof  ,tl)e  iawaid.  inlK^  jio)ipess 
of  the  heart  Shall  we,  in  like  manner,  rob  our  cliildTen  of  the  nfKQe 
.«( fttheriand,  t».p««w»,it,ii!M»l  tbm  i»Rdetltanding is  ripeRfldl  ,  Jbe 
'  BaiflS-will  mAke.AQ.  impresuimi  i4)on,.infi»-Tibey.;WiU,a(4  fvi4«nt^ 
,-it— usleas  tiwy  have  lo'(ad,.,i(.,i^tiiif}tiwely.|roiii. their  efirlimt  sovtli; 
ttiile^  in  tbo  olod  of  eanh  qp  vbicb  t)uy  atie  lionv  th«{f  )pr%,>y]B- 
.boJioslly,  their  whiJe. cou;itry.  Alui.;ratbp^,.M'l'tead)«n  vJ'P.W^'i'id 
iqipFesB  upon  Ui^youc^-a.  Ion)  f^ :^mB^,  WUt  lowit  ^^jic^z^ 
tbemttih'As.    .,■■      ,,  j  ,;   ,.i    ^    . ;  ,   .,,  (.;„„. 

■  .  0.  Apd-iJap,  8tleiisl,.io^e,l(}:i»yi?lfilWfl.-.     ,         ,  .  .,    ■_,.,  ■ 

G.  I  thiok  I  bav«  thorooghly  refiitad  the  cba^  of  JacobisiAm 
mads  against  the  'Tmuei^.  ■-■  But  if  7M'  ahoirid  b«u"  aa  aipmnoa 
^biuk  has  a  revoIittjoDary  npytnd,  reflect  that  tt  is  an  eiho  of  i;^l'$,;t1ia 
year  when  all  Pnutda,  from  king  to  peasant,  roee  up ;  and  t 
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1tto«e  wfa»  tit«it'tttt«nKl  niJt  wards.'  TbaC  pvn&d  of  vloltmoe  is,  thank 
'GAd,  past;  joid'irfhat  It  now  noeded  ik  ^piiet  awd  peaceful  aewdop- 
«i«m.' '  -Bnt  the  KPgiMMfit  h«  Miotber  ntte,  hko^  BVery  geruiiuitiiig 
trUtA  b  Tfifolntimiarj  agiiiM  preiaHing  </tfora\  every  germniatiiig 
<mtii«,  nrdutidtiary'  ^aisH  pnvaJltsg  vices  opposed  to  H.  And, 
IberMbrei  tberd  jb  '^ays  ftn'raturyal  tlM  rislitg  npof  new^endihl 
t):\itiu  and  virtdM.  •  Tfa«  cuireHt  «Tron  md  Tlt««  acent  tht  cotnia^  of 
il  powerfuf  encTAy/ainl  tbe  eai  of  tb«ft- power. 

'O.'Bttt  y6u'  iDrtiy  <fc  tibk  tteiti'  mat  'wrora  and  vIdm  tkoM  be 
rooted  out  io  the  bloody  French  revolationaiy  fwlilbn  t 

d  How  CMr  ifon  (uk  so  fbdMk  a'tfnsMloAt  Most  people  have 
Teamctf  ebougft  tiy  the  fVendt  retolutittn,  not-  tit  betiora  decapitation 
&8tfre  rRDedyfOr'dfsordersln'Ae'hM.  Heftveil  pttiteet  »  agaiut 
■mi^  k  '6uting  out  oFtbe  'de¥lh  tiirongh  «  Beiehtebob  M  tJiot,  wlwre  tbe 
trHI'Bpirft:wi>nM'Mtani  w!tb  seven  otbenwoiH  tlianfaim»elfl  But  in 
Phn^  Ifi^re  li^  no  ult  f:^  any  remedy  of  (be  kind. 

-  O.  And  w)iBt  i^tectv  Pmsua  bersCtf  ng&lnst  a  mformation  t 

Q.  ff  a  government  opposes  the  dsTClopntcmt  of  the  divinely  or- 
dUrinoA' sfMt  of -tbie'  ttniea,'and  peraists  ih  ToKibly  nainttdninff  aatd- 
quated  end  obsolete  forms,  in  propping  a  rotten  bouae  wit&  tottea 
timl«ii,'1t  bas  ti6  boiibeas  to  be  vitftUoi  it  the  roof  tumbles  dowA  on 
its  head.  Bnt  tbe  course  of  the  Pmssian  government  is  directly  the 
bppositg.  It  Mtenth^  observes,  follows,  sfid  promotes  die  devdop- 
imnt  df  iSmt  splrif;*  and  flras  -wiH  s  nmorstion  be  peacefblty  aceon- 
I^ltfaed/foir'tbe  sake  of  wbidb,  in  f>M>ce,  mHlioDs  of  Moody  sacrifioes 
were  offered.  OMisidet  tb^  ectiitetion  of  tbe'cdnvenle,  of  many  of  Ibe 
ptirileges  of  Sle'ntAility,  of  the'iraRi1^reatrictton»)  the  inslitallon  of 
Ae'tnRHb.'     ' 

b.  kg^st  all'fh'oee  stepA  I  bare  "beard  tnncb  ootcry,  eepeni^y  of 
lirte.   ■■    ■'■■     ■■■'■■-.■•  ■■ -.'      ■  ,■■■ 

-  O.  And  Tifr' wonder.'  1  ban  eritid  iMfagahtsttbembiywir.  Every 
process  •iX  'renovtrtion  caiues,  i6t  «'  tJtm,  an  nnoomfbrtable  state  of 
affiiir* ;  like  that  when  one  removes  f^nt  an  old  and  frilmg  faonse,  but 
TD  which  &e  has  Kved  happily,  into  a  new  one,  hMdsotner,  but  not 
yet  ^dt  in  oHer.  The  old  house  is  empty  and  waste;  andiothenew 
oner  every' tbing  is  in  confndon ;  If  w6  WouM  rit,  there  an  no  chain, 
and  if  we  would  lie  down,  no  bed,  We  may,  naturally,  be  a  little  im- 
patient; but  who  would  Ismcnt  ae-ifhe  had'no  house  at  all,  and  rbtum 

'   l»*llM/q>tdt<>r.tlnll'«nr  tM  wawta4U^,«MiM  lenMHa»wlot«4ivirlt^oppM*d  ta 

a»¥i^jfililPtiort  of  Ood.  TV  dlTloa-AtlM^  thi  ODd-fnrlpg— tplrit  of  Ui*  Udim  IiUh 
TMf  t^fimlta'oiliiii.  Inumadl  M  It  U  (rimftMt  at,  taS  ObBdlant  U,  tba  Ininoulimi  turn 
**M,.  IKtnMft.ln.iqH).  . 
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to  the  beloved  ol4  ruin  in  whipb  he  had  Uved  bq  nnj  j^m^t  ;^« 
should  rather  be  quiet,  and  Jielp  set  thioj^i^  ordei!'  .        , 

.  Q.  Eiactlj  Buch  desires  to  r^turo  t«  past  tiroes  have  I  beard  Atom 
man^  poiu'ces;  and  particular  praiaee  wva  giveo  to  the  strict  forpie,  rf 
Fliedrich  IL      .  .... 

G.  Tbey  would  be  just  as  harmful  now  as  thaj  were  valuable,  tlieii. 
The  great  task  for  our  present  govemmeut  jteenu  to  me  to, be,' sq, to 
kKMen  pp  all  relatiooa  that  eacb  and  evs^y  f^rn  of  development  e^a 
grow .frcelj  and  UDrepreKsed ;  and  ;^et,Jiotwithel»iidiDg.thia  ^^edom, 
to  hold  all  Buroly  together,*       . ,,  .■.....,    .,-:   / 

Q.  Sat  what  is  to  be  Uu  result  of  ali  this  t. 

ti..  The  government  will  dvcootiiuiQ  what  diMOoti noes  it4ejf,,l)j  Dpfc 
possessing  inward  force  eoo^gb  to  mwnt«ia  itself.  This  is  iJie  prjnq; 
plfl  of  the. Prussian  tuum,  eitique,  that  great  prinoiple  of  justice  ^hicll 
aska  pot,  When  were  yoa  established  t  but,  Are  you  what  joij  glaim.  l» 
be !  Every  wicked  clergyioan  mn^t  be  displaced  wh?  bebev^  that  hia 
office  shall  Qonaectat«  him  i  every  uoblwian  who  thinks  tbat  h>a  vaik. 
ifill  raise  him,  when  he  is  ignoblfiibotb  is  tbougbt  and  dead;,  every  «it^ 
Bfto,  who  is  untrained  and  unakiUfuJ,  bntaliU  would  keep  himself  from 
boDg'  disiiiisscd  out  (^  the  ffompany  of  ^U&tl  mastei^  b>y  moajis  of 
guild  fcirile^es.  Th«  man  ie  himself^  is  the  oew  maxim;  the  naa  ia 
no  longer  to  be  consecrated  by  bis  atation ;  but  desecEated  atatbas  ara 
to  be  oonsecratcd  and  restored  to  their  platK  h^  the  men  who  shall  fill 
them.  Every  man  must  be  fit  for  his  position,  in  tlta  nation  ;  aod  the 
CooacioosDese  of  this  fituesa  mnst  ^ve  bin  inward  peace  and  outward 
sa&ty.    Thua  will  justice  abide  in  th«  earth.f 

0.  But,  my  dear  friend,  b  your  paradise  to  develop  itsvlf  by  notbiug 
except  mere  negation  of  what  is  obsolete  t  Do  you  mean  that  your 
equality  will  be  seoured,  after  the  leaving  and  pulling  down  of  the  old 
house,  by  a  new  one,  which  shall  build  itself)  If  yon  do,  things  can 
not  be  ia  a  more  prominug  condition  iban  they  are  in  France;  for  the 
pnlUng  down  buaineaa  has  nevet  been  more  thoroughly  done  than  there, 

*  Bj  UiM  la  DDt,  of  coaiM,  meuit  the  dltmil  nil  darutatlng  liboi  of  ina!s.  irbo  root  ud 
imdaitsliitUitaMtbMaWlil  Piutilwiri  la  mh  ■  iMimw  OalUDtkUilxifpiSiauibcMn; 
bnt  tfat  btnlgnut  1d9d*dcs  of  ttia  >pilii(  no,  irhleh  winu  ud  lUn  HE  tlia  urth,  gnf  end 
■UIKinad  wUlifn]at.nBl]l  ill  the  ksAi,  nsUiv  Id  Uielr  il«tb-llk«  winter  ileep,  iwdan  ud  IprtnE 
■|i^  indtdani  theDeldg  nd  tntukm  wlIA  tlidr;aa*Mi[(»«itBaK    (ISM.) 

tOSUa  nd  KwU  itatlaa  Ur  vpoo  mta  •  (MponalbiUtr  to  Sod.  ffbteb  not  tna  tba  bMt  Mar 
plaMlji  dlMhuge.  (Laka  ivILlO.)  But  wenft[,not  loeoDBclanltoiuwortenaiidahBinpluDsbat 
loUio»«-ho.Kifiir  ftomttrlvlng  toflilail[h»daUfirmpo«dnponlhem,*T»ngolD  thaopp<*«» 
dlTMtloB,  ud*n,BimIlr,inliiu  qointJCla.  In  nftnau  ta  alMgrdMn  patto^dlr,  ckMA 
■uthorltiu  KB  to  KplKi.  u  kr  »  ixatlhla,  «eh  u  in  miiidbatlT  OBmrthr.  A>  fn  •■  poail- 
bIe,IaT;  tortliaUcomplvtii  pntlEutlun  nr  1h<  chDrehlenotpoaalbla  Uuhnowltdgrd  br  th* 
•l(U&iWel*arth*  AngibaicCenfearioisirtlhiiriuttawl 
lOlaMvUltaDVwUypialOT*.    (IKl) 
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0.  Do  ii6t  thiul  me'eofixtlisl.  It  is  true  that  Prussia  has  pence- 
fully  pulled  down,  where  Ft^ude  did  it  witli  violence  and  blood,;  but, 
God  06  pratsed,  she  has  done  tnore  thap  ta  pult  down.  Parallel  viih 
that  process,  there  wentose  of  buttding  up,  of  which  no  one  in'  France 
ereo  thought;  and  which  glorioasl^  dis^DguisheB  the  Germans  from 
the  French.  '  ■    '       ' 

"   O/To  what  do  yoQ  refer! 

0,  to  educatitin: '  What  FrenchniaD  thought  of  that  in  the  time  of 
tb«  Revolutiont  The  sctioolawero  dispersed,  ttie  best  elcrgymen 
wNe  btmithed,  and  the  youth  sank  into  barbarism.  But  woe  to  the 
reTdntion  wboee  actors  foi^et  [vosterity !'  What  is  the  disuse  of  old 
fbnuiaAd  the  Introduction  ofneWt  If  the  men,  and  especially  youth, 
are  not  renovated;  the  ne*  forma  are,  and  remain,  empty  delosTonB. 
Such  k  hopeless  revolution  was  never  laid  to  the  charge  of  Qermnnj', 
and  could  Only  happen  to  short-sighted  and  most  degraded  people. 
Remember  what  Lnfher,  whom  the  Germans  may  cite  to  the  shame  of 
die  Treoch  revoluddnists,  did  for  schools ;  how  he  made  them  even  a 
c^ef  t^TJ^cti  of  attention,  hi  Kfce  nianner,  the  Germans,  eren  in  the^ 
moai' peHbns  period,  from  1808  to  I8I8,  in  that  time  ofjrial,  whe«ri^ 
divine  revolntion  in  their  minds  strengthened  them  for  a  new  birth, 
never  lost  ngfat  of  ^ncation.  The  ahandoned  BVeuch  revoludonlsts, 
dnmlt  with  victory,  ■went  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  forgot  theii'  own 
tipK«,  diinliiDg  only  of  poiteritj.  I  read,  not  wrthout  ^ling,  a  Kttle 
while  linee,  Flchte's  ^marks  on  this  subject,  in  his  Address  to  the 
German  Wation,  in  1808:  "Every  one  sees  what  is  clearly  before  our 
eyes,  that  we  can  make  no  active  resistsnce.  How  can  we,  therefore, 
vindicate  our  title  to  continual  existence,  forfeited  by  this  fkct,  against 
the  eharge  of  cowardice  and  an  unworthy  love  of  lifb  1  No  otherwise 
than  by  determining  not  to  live  for'onrselves;  and  to  prove  this  deter- 
minalicn  by  planting  seeds  of  honor  for  our  posterity,  and  patiently 
endurii^  notil  this  ol^eet  shdl  hare  been  safely  aecomplislied," 

0,  K  iiin  Bccordanoe  with  these  ezcelteBt  sentiments  that  the  gor- 
emmenl,  during  thiit  evil  time,  founded  two  universities.  ,  , 

6.  It-dM  BUM  than  tbafr«Bot  of  lo  ohvioua  a  kind,  however.    -. 

O.  to  what  io  you  refer ! 

O.  I  spokeof  the  wGMnt  fonns  which  they  discontiooed.  They  wers 
mot  ondev  obKgBtioBs  to  prMeed-  in  tbo  nma  manner  in  reipeot  t«  the 
nuny  antiquated  educatjonat  forms  in  the  schools  and  universities. 
CMf '  mtag  Srenefa  nrvohitiMUite  woald  "  throw  away  the  child  with 
tbe  bai|iing-Uib|" — woald  eztennfnatc  the  schools  entirely.  The 
tamftKf.  ptoatm  wm  a  lanswal,  slow  and  imperceptible — a  Moewal 
which  could  not  be  forced,  but  such  as  comes  to  pass  of  itself,  when 
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tte  spirit  of  the  »ge  causes  to  be  han  tnen  iHth'neW  tiee<I«,  ■new  Ivres, 
snd  new  talent*^  .  i  .  .  ■      .    ■     ,  •    ■  ,  ■  .    ,i     ■  i ,.    , ;  ,  t,  ■.. . 

O.  Among  whom  you  (loubUws  inclnde  Pestaloa^  and  Jaho.  ' 
G,  Undoubledly.  The  gorernment  has,  up  to  tW»  tfme,  eo  Oid^rat 
affairs  that  ttie  old  and  new  elements  have  not  dome  into  't)ppbsiti6!D. 
The  classical  schools  and  universities  have,  on  the  whole,'  ttdheted  t^ 
the  ancient  principles:  Festaloui  rules  in  the  teachers'  sbmtnai^es  aud 
lower  schools,  and  the  Turning-Bounds,  again,  stand  t^  thernselves,  fn 
contrast  mih  all.  The  new  elements  are  thus  enabled"  to  develop 
themselves  sym metrically  and  appropriately;  inid  alr^dV  llle''b^&- 
ningmaybe  seen  of  a'mutual'influenca  and  streng^edrngbAween 
the  old  and  the  new.  .',.■.  i,  ■  ,  j^  .  ■  .  ■:  . 
Old  principles  become  definite  In  an  existence  of  centuries,  inoMy 
cmde  and  ill-adapted,  novelties,  and  are  In  turn  reidVigci'ated'  an4  re- 
juvcnated  by  ihein.  Blessing  and  grace  may  be  hoped  for,  Vhcn  all 
are  bent  only  upon  ike  good  of  the  yoUng ;  When  none  bellevoi  hini- 
■elf  alone  to  be  possessed  of  the  t^at^,  but  allows  others  to  correct  uid 
warn  him,  and  lovingly  doea  the  like  for  them;  when  all,  as  the  noble 
Fichte  said,  determine  "  not  to  live  for  ih«imelv«fl.a)oiw,'  asdl  topr^ve 
their  determination  by  phinKng  the  sjeds  eCbonor  for  thdrpcb- 
terity," — a  posterity,  I  may  ilidd,  whoise  gtwrtb,  und  derdo[)m«lirt  in 
the  divine  spirit  of  the  %e,  tbe'OennaD  bdieilaftt  ttiti  protMt  agabH 
all  revolutiona.    '■''■'■■'■-■■■''  ■  i  :    .  - ■;-.-    ,  , ;  ,- 


TTia  contest  between  the  BuMifanschatl  andthfe  Torners'MRn  to 
such  a  height,  (n  Breslau,  as  to  catise  kn  entfre  separation  Inttf  friends 
and  opponents  of  Ute  latter.  The  account  of  the  Wartbutig  festival 
gave  additional  vigor  to  this  o6nteEt.  But  rt  reached  in  belgiit  in 
March,  ^819.  '  t  caAnot  forget  th&  ftarfal  impressioa  made  vpon  me 
when  my  late  ^end  Tassov,  q^iite  oilt  of  his  senses,  oattie  to  me  with 
the  words, "  What  do  you  think T  A  student  has  murdered  KotsebMl" 
It  was  as  if  the  foresigfat  of  all  the  evil  consequenoee  <^  this  wiebad 
and  most  unfortunate  deed,  had  terrified  me,  tdi  at  the  moment. 

We  gradually  learned  all  the  particulars.  Ille  excitement  caused 
by  Sand's  ciimev  not  only  among  members  of  the  uuiveraity,  but 
among  all  classes,  was  excedsire,  and  was  stimulated  l^  (he  hissat 
reports.  It  woa  said  that  a  great  and  wide -extended  conspiracy  bad 
been  discovered,  to  which  Sand  beloBged,  and  that  the  duty  of  muider- 
ing  £otzelKia  had  £allca  to  him  hy  lot;  that  a  list  of  the  names  of 
siity-six  persons  had  been  found,  who  were  yet  to  he  ett^bed  by  Rwai- 
bers  of  this  association.    This  made  many  opponents  of  tile  Bursal 
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BcbfA  nntt^f,  aa  their  .Qitm^  ^ragh^  aVo.be  upon  the  list,  and  this 
naturally  made  their  enmity  more  bitter,  and  caused  thefr  nltacks  to 
ssBume  ^.^cjti^recfaeE  of  .Belfd«^ia&  9£fi'>^  ^^^^  imi^Dary  dangers. 
^ff&WPffi  ^  ^  ,Bu^sehi|iiaphaCt.  ajriQPg  the  &tjidenta  put  forth  &  state- 
metttf  ip  which  they  cxpreEsed  their  disapproval  of  Sand's, onnie; 
XhetJwi:  i!^s  wa0,pub  into  the  hands  of  the  autliorities,  I  do  not  know. 
W^  w^  ware  frfeflds  of  Aa  Burecheoschflft  .were  placed  in  a  very 
UBc<^fi?r^ablo  potion.  .A,a  we-. — i,  e.,  Passow^  Efiniich,  the  younger 
St^JsL^^der, ,  Schouitv  &tid  others-r-wero  going  to  the  public  Turning- 
£nw(H^  V*  y^n  ^recognized,  nnd  it  wovld  he  remtirked  tbst  we  be: 
]»)^/jfi,tQ.  the  conspiracy.  This  .fticite.ment  was  increased  by  a  set 
public  educational  address,  by  Adolf  Mieniel,  sgainst  the  Turning  sys: 
^K][^,ftpd,by,  the  report  ,l;h<',V,.>'>  S«r]in,  .vatjous  persops,  and  ei^peclslly 
j^^pi^^seJt  had. been  ii»pt»o;),ed.'  .'       ..  .  .  '  '-'   , 

3ufi,.^;iauj{h  of  the  results  of,.Sap(l's  act  at  Brestao.  Let  us  pro- 
ve/eA  tp.^aocoaDt  of  Sapd  hiip^efli  W«<i  chietly  upon  his  own  diary. 

-Kq^-lMdwig  Sand*  vM.'bom  at  Woisiedel,  6th  October,  itSa, 
^r.-wMifehe  yoitngett  soniiof.  CoKn(ul«iD, Justice  Sand.  A  dangerouia 
attack  of  umUpoK  Mdi  »ae>iere  k^v  Wiifiedod  his  studies,  snd  h*  couU 
VMolr*  .ao'iMttUetiw  witil  his. -ughth' year.  Hta  teacher,  Kector 
Saalfrank,  removed,  in  1810,  from  Wunsiedel  to  Hof;  and  theuce,  in 
1812,  to  the  Oymnasium  at  Ratisbon,  to  both  of  which  places  Sand 
followed  him. 

;  FMMN.bts  toaqhara-at  ]Ralisbqa  |)e  .i;^ved  a,  testimonial  of  m«utal 
tbdowiBHite^  eipresMd  in.  hig;^  t^riuR.  "If  hftcootinnea  in  the  same 
QaarMi'' lit*. said,  "  h#  w^l  one  d^  fsxardse.a  happy  and  powerfnl  in- 
lugHBd  Str  tbe  good  of  hisfellow-ntciTT  both  by  thorough  leArning  and 
montL  :«xoellwc«>.".(I)  Iw  l>k»  Dfanoei;,  lis.  giraduating  c«rtiiicate  at 
B)d«sb«D,  of  SeptoDobei  10,'lS14t.priH!^  his  mental  gifts  and  natural 
trBi|«,Windatti7aBdpiogFSU(in,''phi|ofaphic«l  and  ^Uojogical  snb- 
J0dh;?and  itwa»«nly)n  niatJieinatjCB>tbaithe>  was  somewhat  deficient. 

••>K*t1  .bUwIf  fisd,  ddWKbed  boa  hit  dlvlM  and  1clt<n  rram  hit  b\toii.  Atttnbtrg, 
3^9V-"    ItiLVAAko  nudvni*  oT  IhA  following  vOrki! 

'  '>'Ogdilit«t«AcecMuitBfthffProc«»ttlE^tgiIi»IO/Rj6t«Brt»  ImtnUiitlm.  Sf  SMM'-Caiui- 
riMlftin.ItShiknM^ffnrfdteciWBliixir  Um  c«nCuuiUw*pgi|lnt«dfl>rtbiitpiupase.   Tiibln- 


-lit'dcnuB  ToMh  In  tin  IM«  »ir*cb«Mbllti  uid  ToMlBt 
MltiMUclta,'fHkF  
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'   In  Nw-embeTi'ldU,  he  was  mHtricolateJ  *t  Tltbin««» ;  ■^'"^  '■>  ^V^ 

1815,  he  eolisteJ,  &t  Mannheim,  ns  a  volunteei'  in  tho  corps  of  Jiigeis 
of  the  E«^;  which  step  he  aanounced  to  his  par«nlf  iu  a  letter, full 
of  fiery  patriotiam.  Tho  account  of  the  hattle  of  Belje  Alliance  ar- 
rived whUe  the  Jilgers  were  still  in  Hamliur^.  Xljey,  however,  march^ 
into  Franco  aa  far  as  to  Auicrre,  and  on  the  24  December,  1815,  re- 
turned lo  Ansbach.  ^4  the  15th  of  the  eame  mouth,  Saud  vaa  ma- 
triculated at  Erlangen. 

Before  going  further,  wo  must  consider  the  in&uesce  of  Sand'^ 
mother  upon  him,  which  vi^a  a  most  powerful  900  throughout  his,  life. 

In  a  letter  to  her,  M^y  2fl,  1 8 1 8,  he  says :  "  Yes,  dew  mother,  all 
th»  love  which  I  have  in  my  Lairt  for  religion,  for  truth,  for  my  coun- 
try, for  ieneficent  actions,,  wae,  for  thp  fiogt  part,  excited  in  mp  by 
you ;  aud  however  I  consider  loysulf,  you  hav^  beea  all  to  me,  iu  al- 
pio^it  every  respect."  (p.,159.)* 

Thus  it  becomes  lojportant  to  Icnow  the  mother  who  had  bucIi  an 
influeuce  iipou  the  son.  Their  correspondence  affords  tha  necessary 
materials,  and  I  give  tho  following  extracts froifi  her  l^ttors  as  especi^ly 
characteristic  ,      .       .  .  .v      .  ■  . 

While  he  was  a  student  at,  tUe  Gymoasiutn,  >nd,  Oflly  sixteen^  she 
writes  him ;  ;.  .,;■., 

"  There  are  three  sorts  of  education  for  inoin.  ,  Th^e  first  is  that  w^job 
he  receives  from  k'a  pareata ;  tho  second,  that,  wljich  is  derived  from 
circumataoces ;  a^d  the  thurd,  that  which  tba|  indivjdual.gires  kim- 
«elf."t  ,    .  , 

These  extracts,  and  another,  hereafter  to  be  g^ven,  leave  scarcely  a 
doubt  that  she  bad  read  Rousseau's  '\Smile," 

"Han,"  sheiwri^l,  In  another  latter.  "«un.  Of  blMa«If.  le  rerr  much,  aid 

almoit  nor  things  if  only  he  tcill."    ThU  is  in  a  more  dotailad  Btatemeat  of  tUe 

third  kiad  of  edncallon, 

"  May  the  Riiler  of  heaven  and  earth  lei  his  ipiritrwt  upon  jou."  (p.lOSj) 
"  'Hiougb  it  be  a  part  of  Cliriatian  duty,  and  iieceganr)'  for  living  happil)-,  W> 

consider  men  u  hnrlngbeen  good  when  they  cume  from  the  Crcolor'n  hand.} 

jtt  evMj  mM  i*  hit  itwa  ntanrt  satghbor ;  and  if  one  dallf  «Ddo>TOrH  to  bc- 

*Tlil>Biid  •nbMqoeBl  rtfsrenra  Id  tba  text>n  toSud*idlu7. 

tSM  JI^Ui^  B»k  I.  "Tblsednntlon  we  derive  (tom  niture,  or  rrom  |n«ii. or  bom  tfalnfi. 
Hut  of  Dioe  Uirrc  dltTFTent  eduallgns,  Ihit  of  niture  doai  natdep?na  upon  [u  it  lU;  Uut.af 
thing)  dejitniti  onlj  ni>un  ceitiln  rebilomj  mnd  Uiu  ol  men  h  Uie  onlj  ooe  at  which  wo  m 
i»lly  niuten."  "Men"  were  milnlf  rFprcKnlcd  by  RuoHeBU,  wlio  eeti  lurenuuld*,  by 
folort;  buL  Iho  maOier  nilUrHIJ  uyi.  Inneml,  "|.irftil«.-  For  "ltilnp,"«bo  wrtt»,  perhltn 
■nociQtrmu  tnnalatlon,  'droaainaiHeti"  tndtbt  tlwe4M(it)«iflr  Mtanaot  dipwdlnton 
iu.*b*  (wt.  ".Ills  .(iliwillM  nUdi  Ui«  kodlvldiuJalv.n  Unuiil'ir  plftcJng  Um  •rlU,  *ilUi  ^Isbu, 
[fl  uUhoiity  over  the  nilunleadawviaqtB. 

f,A1<H«ai>d*)unUenniBhanU»k«0>at  tbalUMrvf  *1I  ftUip^ill  >^mMM  to 
tbaluvliDrinui.'    TbMbeClHlD 
H^-a-Uientible." 
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pettabi%to  such  a  cAumtcter  will,  o 
DMe  fnmaii  gocdDtm."  (p.  lOS.) 

rran  Sana  had  enjoyed  ttie  religious  iDslruction  of  tBe  excellent 
pastor  Esper;*  and  ranny  beautiful  Christiaa  expressiona  in  her  letters 
remind  us  of  him.  These  are,  however,  predominated  over  by  othere, 
proceeding  from  want  of  self-knowledge  and  tlie  excess  of  proud  self- 
eateem 'thence  arising.  Her  ideal,  and  that  of  her  son,  ia  moral  devel- 
opment by  individaal  power  and  effort — moral  pre'emioence.  Chris- 
tian holiness  U  but  seldom  nlliided  to. 

As  a  means  toward  moral  perfection,  Sand  practiced  a  painful  and 
morbid  sclf-obsetratigD  and  seized ucntion.  Ttiia  appears  in  bis  diary, 
wherete  entered  moral  observations,  discussions,  and  conclusions.  Tha 
1>6ok  reminds  as,  in  pari,  of  Prariklin's  diary,  in  tls  moral  accotint- 
keeping  and  entries  of  debit  and  credit  of  one  add  another  virtue;  it 
is  only  occasionally  that  a  spirit  or^ntimcnt  fruly  Christian  appears.^ 
And,  accordingly,  there  appears  fhroughoiit  Sand's  life,  a  struggle 
tietween  Christian  elements  and  tliose  unchristian,  or  pseudo- Christian. 
"We  shall  see  bow  doubtful  it  was,  during  hla  studies  at  Eilangen,  which 
ifvf  the  victory  would  incline ;  at  Jena  he  was  in  peTplesity' about 
Christianity;  which  prevented  bim  f^om  controvewies  with  its  adver- 
•sries;  and  at  last  he  came  nnder  the  influence  of  a  man  who  had 
finroed  for  limselT  &  higher  pseiido-Ctirislian  morality,  whidi  proudly 
o^ertoo&ed  iheriftiple  morality  of  the  catechism^  Ha  thus  followed  a 
triH-o'-thB-wisp  instead  of  the  trao  light  wMch  trdly  enlightens  ail 
men,  and  followed  it  until,  at  Mannheim,  it  led  him  into  the  path  to 
de«fh: 

To  return  to  the  history  ofhis  We.  He  waa  inatrJciilaled,  as  We 
1mv«  «oea,'  st'Edangen,  Deeember  Ifi,  ISIS.  Hera  he'  soon  found 
friends,  with  whom  he  had  much  intercourse  npon  morality,  Chria- 
tianltft  the  GMmtry,  and  aoadetnioal '  life. 

From  his  diary  and  letters  wo  become  acqu^nted  with  the  Tarying 
tendenciw  of  his  moral  efforts,  sad  with  his  df^^atb  views.  In  1813 
be  bad  written  to  his  mother : 

"  I  ili^Il  now  reconunence  mj  i\ary,  luid  thus  dail^  seek  to  inresttgate  my* 
■eir.  Oh,  how  happy  ronst  ha  be,  who  gives  np  to  the  control  of  his  dliplne 
'IPiIiIe,  RwB^n,  all  his  taclinatlons,  deslrtB,  ImpDjaes,  powers,  appetttoa,  and  die- 
Ukea ;  and  Who  has  so  tkr  'attuned  as  not  to  have  the  Iea$t  thought  of  that 

•V«rnp«^aM:a>faitK«f*  'OUoni  lOoT  roL  ik  pp.  ISA-IM. 

tBiiin^brrMlMitelethtMter  IM«enitHr;l$iS,«Bd  gmtiitt  aiiMn  mid*  n«iT*nb- 
IDK  a(- wkit  b*  had  dona  wall  or  IIU"    On*  of  Oel)«rt1')i)VilU  ■)»)'  hkv*  «l|tgB(«d  •bMl  ttU 
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'  "The  All-sood  wTII  Indlmte-tfae'iitMnB  ud  Hie  meifhy  iMdli'tv^f;'pei* 

tenial  daiig«n."  (p.  20.) 

A«i  i«  tiM  Utter  slpeadir  ,qiwt«dt-fn>n)  .Ttkbnfg«D,  Ap^'i-9i2,  1^5, 

aany  tri^s  to  vhioti  I  «tai  espoee^  ifi  ^is  ti¥>w  ntualj^B,  ,pure,,aaii.^ 

The  likeness  <rf  (hft  wqtitljtjr-.  of,  the  fou  witk  tjiat  of  biq  auji^lieE)- 
d»vB  deMvibed,  iB:oAly^.t«9'eL^w;  aod  it  i^.Also.doAriAat  ;ia V^e 
qnotaUons  given,  no  rererence  is  made  ip.Ciritlianai^Fliif-f-    /    ,; ..,.-: 

During  lii»  lifo  at  £flwgani>tbe^i«,  iitd^^d^  to  be  fouDfi  tli4  raf^qg- 
oition  of  the  divinity  of  Cbrietianity  ;  but  jwry  .«9llloIa.lU(^ol>edj^^el»- 
b>  tlw  Qbmlian'WnilnmditteiUSi  if  tlwy  »tBa4  ><>  Uie  wxf  of  ifis  news 
or  bi>  lu^ttfMw,  fiudi  rcot^nitiqn  is  to  ba. fauo4  ii^  U^folfo«if>g,.e)!- 
ItracU.'  Aftor  hwiai  twd  .tb»  bspired  pr^is^of  l&se  ip  tbi^.thirtaootl^ 
chapter  of  litiCi»riatIuliilii,.Si»id  wjitBftJ   ,■       .    .■   -    .      '    ,, ,    ;    ,., 

"■Ah  I  we  unflt  confMa  itutt  h%  f^l  diirtelruMprMtBd  ■iri  IiMiiiKd  'itliti » 
iteivUfe  by  Iheae  divine  lesaong  ;ibd^:U»Iiow  oiTBmMelrbo'l'b  raiodavroold. 
oevei:, of tbemselveB, bave^anivedat these t«achiog«ofTeve)(iUon."  (p.SS.') 

trpon  a  Bermon  of  Church  Cffundllor  Vogel,  he  remtttlts:  "  Vogd  fa  »ot 
aahaoBdiot  the  pv«  On^Ki ;  faBibeU«vw  iv  Chiiet>  wboKloB*  i«  AUe4at^cas^ 
UB  from  OUT  great  guilt,  to  strengl^ea  u*,  and  make  us  upright.  Ab.  gradoui 
God  1  let  me,  in  like  roanner.  petiL'tnte  tbyirotS  uid  itly  (plttt ;  'gntttMe  Uia 
TtMudlog  bUM  «f  bftngitoco  iiiit,  'witJi'liferpowwi  io  vmooh  ftll  Mbj  Binft^- 
ing.  trvth ;  awl  grant  ine,  also,  wbat  h«  praja  for,  thy  blesaing  and  hollneae." 

(p.  8e.y    ■  ...,■., 

U^  80, 1817,  baftli*  craoMwiw  1  >1Amkea  dm,  to-day,  0  gndDw  Ood  1 
to.jnst  MU-iiupeotlon ;  awitken  ^b  to  tbe  lofty  [ileaBure  of  being  permitted  to 
pattahe  of  thy  holy  Supper.  In  order  to  clt»e  IttyAcconat-wltii  tiiee  Up  tO'tMs- 
ttoie^  nrthlngli  nuce  neeasMi?  fiir  fne  thMT*ithap..JH>iuet  baart  tofowfui 
tliy  {mcei.aad  that,  fui  the  sake  of  the  i)«ath.of  tb/  nn  JeKUg,  tbou 'win  for- 
give my  many  sforet  and  open  sins,  and  pfit  tne  at  peace  wttta  thee,  6M  trStkr 

September  16,  1817,  he  writoe  !.  "  I  have  never  felt  and  believed  so  strongly 
fliat  It  ifi  ChrlBt  alone  that  lustlHeB,  and  that  mAn  poBdesses  i  aattt  fOundaltett 
for  goodneGa,  only  tbniugh  him,  and  through  humble  BckDawledemenb  of 
him.';  CfrUO.)  .,..  ■"^•r-^.  . 

'With  tbcsft  e^KWHobs  <lf  CluiBtiBq- moraliity  k«  mingled,  otbers, 
abowiUg  a  abtKDga  (KMifiiH^of.  Clivistiwt>  aiad  uncbristian  aenUmevits. 
Tbii«,h«Tttaie%''Ta»yiwtePMJi  l»v«,0.  ftixJJ.  O  ^fiwAito/ i»  pjopi;. 
iMlUe  bj'tbjTBon  Jesus;  and  I^wiil,  aaAdob«l>Qva  !□  iv"  .(p»9;3.),. 

On  the' 38tb  April,  ISIS,  Band  portook  of  the  oommuniotf.. . Ba 
writs«£  .'^£UrDfll  powec.HHtftiM.^  tbfougb  oteraifl  lov«;  t^  whifh 
iyatem,  (?)  however,  we  coald  only  be  raised  by  Christ  and  his  sacri- 
ficial^ defttb.  Ob,  what  .a  happy  occasion,  when  man  lives  with  Ood  und 
thee,  Christ  I     Could  I  not,  at  this  moment,  asoD  give  niysolf  to  .d^Ul 
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at.t)i«.Iiainiia^p.T^t«l'vtlta  r^waeatatioa  ofS^oUebua's  'Sib^rjige,* 
»*re47  biMitiMAriBgi  .'Il4B>fiited'iM  «4th  MtttontuiiptiUe  tboagtrt*." 
(p.  48.) 

ir%f}'  46,78(7,  wMe iraillD^'for  «b  fintag«ti&t'tnth  «%oM  h»#u 
aliout td  fight  *  jacl,  h«  prays ;  "I  belnve  ^holl;  In  th<eft;  «nditii* 

c«ire  what  shall  happen  to  me  vitb  tb«  true  Bpirit'df  ttitf  «M'»t(Ong 
nAi  powefflil  iove,  itnj  wTth  th»  eourag*  and  ftki  of  tnidt."  ■    ' 

To^eHt'wefnlB'he  Adds,  at  fevemng,  "We  wtul«d  tw^)iOKri,l)td'tliii 
raK»l  N.  <IU  not  (tome,'"- ({..'UB.) 

-Hebfibilcd  »  elin^ai' ptayer  before  tt'duel  whkli  wna.^a  confen^a- 
Horioiititemil'iefkfi^  1'8I?.'  ' 

"<^6hotlMiit-  fttfta^'Mehiftl  iJSidge,  ehmMm  vu  bdCors  iby  (broud,  I 
kitOf^that  t  lurtfet  deserved  «ttrral  |>iiaid]nHtit;'  bnt^  O  Lordl  I  bwld 
notuponiDy'oMt'm^i^tB,  bot'ilidse  of  J>enii,lMd  bopa  in  thy  patanul 
]ove,bec«a8ehe,  thy  Son,  haasBfl^Mdim^ietrito."  (p.  tir.) 
;  Apd  on  (^  WPft  ^  w^en  h^  wrote  ifyi^  he  preached  hi^.fii^  aer- 
ifiot),  In  theNetMtadi  ebUKh,  M'SMkiij^. 

;  Jf,  ip  easy  to  obaerv^  in.  theso  extracts,  hoW  th«  (onscience  of  poor 
SrimI  was  «lt«ady  clouded,  wid  bow  be  waa  begign^lT  ^  ^ '>'™'**<i*de^ 
with.  Uie  p«ipl<|iiiies,pf 'duig«];ouB  &iMasiea. 

Ih  hk  palMUlcinj  emdeAvonaftar  his  owq  ■oaiirii  peiAelwn^  wM' 
added  a  second  undertaking,  viz. :  the  pDiificatioil  df  the  body  6f  Btn- 
deotK  «t  ErtU^n  •fratti  vltta,  BerAQd  «  Buwberof'ftutidscttahliifaed, 
fat  'tbia.pui^f^iii^.iSl?,  tlie.!&laiigen.11ar8c1ieQsc'haft,and  tfaejr  im- 
posed optmHiA  tim  tMikordrawing  op  ^Tdaaafotr  tluiorggaitttk>Bo( 
tJu  j^ubere  ,piir^l>m«cli4l-"  Ttjey.Kad  acartiaty  organized,  bcfti^ 
aa  at  other  universities,  tbey  made  vun  endeavon.  to  OMMaot  tba 
tamlmmttucitified  witi  themselk'es.  IbSs  IR  BQcuesE  led  to  Utter 
qtirirctfft.*    '■■.■'■  J  ;_  , 

On  the  first  evening  of  the  year  1817,  Sand  prays  God  for  more 
power  of  wtfotew^rttion:  "Btrtnfelhftn  IhedM^ogi'  of  my  reaaon, 
and  Etrengtiren  mf  Ml;  i<»  \iM'  M  may  i«te  My  flesh  and  bridle  my 
fiincy;  te  Utsft-ftttia^'noi'tnnk  beliyw  tis'ipheredf  hoHaes^  and  may 
d^eaWay  ^A'deffl.'"(p.  Tf.)  Atid ' aftenwatd  (8qf)Umb«r'4,  l&Ht}, 
ll^ Vites :'  '^SHeijgfhin'  m«,  O  Ot^  >  with  Uy  Spirit,'  tbUI  I  may  begin 
right  powarfiilly  W  eontend  agaiotti  tit  UMMks  of'  tbo^  davi);  agaiort 

•TtitnfervIMM  toWtHqo^r"^'"  UM'diuj'in  (M  (MUM  ta  ituke  It  pOdlbUl  to  Son* 
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every  insidious  attack,  from  the  very  begimung,  in  Hty  juatifying  n«iM( 

Before  the  Wartburg  festival,  8»nd  composed  a  abort  paper,  whicb 
he  distributed  there.  It  agreed,  gabstantially,  with  the  statutes  of  tha 
Oeoeral  snd  Jena  Bursclienschaft.  Virtue,  learning,  falherlnni  la  i(9 
Bwtto,  and  freedom  its  chief  object.  "  In  pions  Bimpllcily  and  strength, 
with  upright  courage,  let  xa  follow  in  the  traces  of  the  holy  ravelatioa 
of  God."  Ereiy  effort  ia  to  be  cotiBecrtted  to  the  German  fatherland. 
A  Qflneral  Bursutenacbaft,  but  without  any  oath  of  association.  Such 
were  some  of  its  leading;  thoughts. 

■  The  chief  idea  of  the  Wartbui^  festival  was,  "  We  are  all,  by  bap- 
tism, consecrated  to  the  priesthood.  (1  Peter,  ij.  9 :  '  Ye  are  a  royal 
priesthood,  a  holy  natjon.')  That  is,'tbrough  our  high  consecration, 
by  baptism,  gospel,  and  fioth,  weatadl  placed  hi  the  mntislerial  office; 
and  80  long  as  we  arc  coQseccaled  to  our  divine  Maitei:  as  valiant  a&d 
■Clare  aervuits,  (h«re  is  no  «Avr  distinction  among  us  than  that  of 
OUT  offices  and  labors;  we  are  all  spirituall}'  free  aai.  equaL"  ([^ 
iaS-182.) 

l\^e  h&ve  seen  that  Sand  was  on  the  committee  of  mwiagenMBt'  of 
the  Wartbai^  festival  Vrom  that  plaee  he  wont  to  the  universi^  of 
Jena. 

Here  his  inward  strifes  came  tb  an  end.  TbA  theott^an  wotiM  call 
them  striiea  belweea  naturo  and  gnc« ;  £»  man  oanocFl  sarv«  iMth — ■ 
DM  master  nwat  be  supraaoe. 

These  strug^es,  thougli  endJDg,  ended  iM  a  Tory  sad  maoAer.  -  Tko' 
diary  shews  clearly  bis  gradatd  cinmrnrentkn  and  tionquest  by  evU. 
Qiadually— for  at  first,  the  rude  and  reakleSa  naokristian  iHk,  whieh  he 
bad  not  before  encountered,  seems  rHtber  to  have  strengthened  ttibir 
weakened  his  faith.  At  firat  he  is  onfy  surprised.  "J'ena,"  be  writes, 
November  Sth,  "  has  its  wise  mea."  He  fbnod  friends  who  eoatOBded,- 
with  much  zeal,  "  against  the  understanding  of  the  13ible  miittWiilod 
by  the  orthodoi  tbeologiana."     November  19,  he  writes : 

"1  beard  (tom  N.  a  stunld,  malicious  ««naon.  .  .  .  H«  qvokaso  shuno- 
fullf  sgwnst  the  awokeiu^  futh  of  late  grown  up,  andiafararof  a  ould  rnion-. 
aKbm,  tbat  I  was  enraged."  (p.  135.) 

Id  the  wma  month  he  writes  lntelUgentt|f  to  a  frtcBil,'*  "  Yen  saeM  to  rae 

...  to  hara  deported  Cronn  your  formar  plain,  and  pious.  Mid  poWBifid 
Esltb,  and  to  bavu  taken  up,  Instead  of  It,  th«  sentimantnl  s«d  C[«dakiia' 
opinions,  If  I  may  so  describe  them,  of  ths  pilests.  Do  you  not,  yonrsalf,  Sad 
tliHt  fou  vary  mora  sod  more  from  the  firm  and  sCniiig  hrlinhtrhlnh  irnmtlwn 
of  OQi  Luther,  and  are  gliding  into  this  unchrisUon  piuUiit  wa/,  wlion^aCt  tbat 
dearest  of  sU  sarthlr  objects,  oureountiy,  and  who  scoff  at  Oamuqi  CtuiaUans, 
Including  ns  [n  our  country  T  I  pray  you,  do  not,  od  thia  pointi  bftlleVtf  aBir 
loDgei  the  '  Inner  voice'  that  you  profit  to  have,  if  It  Is  to  witbdtaw  ytm  ftoal 

•  T*B  PMwi^  sMptsIn  In  a*  FnoMii  Htrlt*. 
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Oie  powerful  fidth  wbtch  makei  ua  free,  and  wjjlch  ovr  Lutber  pOEWiised.  'Hy 
tkbi  v«l«e,  vtieAerMigaarcMUetc  the  Holf  8ctip(ure8 ;  for  the  d«Vll  teehii 
to  Tob  oa  entirely  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  moat,  when  ire  ua  amalflt.' 
bleofbelieving.'/  (pp.  136-188.)  i 

AcompaHson  of  these  sentiroenU,  so  liuid,  ^ud.  so  incxlest,  ii)  tl)a 
bpst  lense  of  the  t«nii,  nith  tn^i^  of  time  jirevioi»ly  qtioted,  «o  con- 
fused, ffli  visioouy  id  the  wont  MDBe,,!«aves  ua  Lo  ifia  belief  that 
Kaiaa]^  any  young  man  caa  b&  cited  of  sncb  inconsistent  riena. 

It  sceoia  As  if  poqr  3and,iot^  last  iyar48Jiw|t  quoted,  hvd  expF'eAaa4 
&  presentiment  of  the  evil  that  thteateoed  him;  althosgh  it  csnu 
iipon  bim  from  a  direction  opposite  to.pietjsm.  He  wTitee  agajn^.on 
the  IStli  of  N^ovembei:  "The  devi]  knows  how  ha  would  deapoil  via 
i^in  of  my  CkTtttiamly"  (p.  139.) 

On  the  3l9t  7>ecember,  Sanil  prajH :  ;■ 


toeUagbaok,  I€nd  mjtielf;  tom^  sonW,  jiotto  tUiVe  bttcomo  beUcroi 
|wTf<Kti  bi4  hav^  ootr  Itrad  throngbio  wuk  more  ttn«,  and'  t«d  aa  mucii 
more  eiperieacQ.    0  Lord  I  thou  wert  alwayn  with  me,  eran  while  1  was  not 
irtOi'tbeet    It  alTQMlgeemiRa'tfthotibadst.ilaiins  the  storma  of  theae  latter 

e*x%  al  the  apriag  of  my  life,  changed  all  my  previous  love  lo  btth ;  U  leaat, 
all  m;  needi,  I  feel  JcsQs  Chrliit  Hght  near  to  me.  anil  build  upon  blm ;  and 
Im  J*w>  UJo  fBA'aJwaya  a  settdent  and  cnnaUnt  eDcauiagement,  a  place  of 
T^ufB  lot  jay  fevSf  vA  a  centtal  puwt  ilt  bea  bh^  povarfid  efforto.  Throu|l 
him  i  fRel  mjaelf,  above  all  thingB.  mMu  ti^ht  free ;  and  I  have  learned  to 
know  freedom  oa  the  higlteat  good  of  humanity,  of  nations,  and  of  my  fofher 
bDd:,«fdlBb#llholil(aatti>  it."    (p,  144)  > 

jUUieb4gin]iing,«f  fabeycar  161«^eipraya, again,  "0  God!  k«in4) 
hold  fitst  to  thy  aalvation  of  the  hnman  rae»  thn^ngh  itxat  Christ;  tet 
me  :be  »  €fln*«n  Chfi■tial^  sad  let.;me,'tkiiong^  Jesus,  become  fiiee, 
p«aop&i),  eonfident,  :iuid  sJso  penararing  and  strong."  (p.  147.) 

Bat,  at  tbe  uune  time,  fae.writat:.  "It  is  all  over  vith  derotees, 
"What )» leaded  now  it  action-." 

X  letter  s'.tJle'end  of  ManA,  1818^-  to  CI ,  indicate  a  still 

gf6Kter.*lepactti«»rn>mOhi!ialiRiisimpfonty.    inthisbesaya: 

I'l^aJaMOCthargemyBelfwitlibelng  a  doubter,    tt  would  be  tome  the  moat 

fearfnl  of  all  thin^i,  l«  be  fc«Ua  or  Indatennlnatn 

"  And  yet  there  is  one  thing  which  dUtreasee  mc ;  which  baa,  for  a  long 

ttM%  had'fai^ar  to  cool  my  warmth,  and  with  which  you  must  he  raoAi  ac- 

qaaUrtnt;  hi'Tegaid  lontilAi  I  iaKj,  pertispe,  receive  from  yun  an  tjnpulu 

toward  a  more  fixed  belief. 

f  DbrtK-laat  tummer  I  aHalried  a  veat  flxitv  In  my  convictiotia  upon  the 
"  rtaoffc^h    -■         -         ■  -    -      . 


My  niHh'be<sme  m 


Mtrioould  do  nMhing  more,  at  least  to  be  a  real  CljriGtIan  and 
~  .  ...  ...        ^,..,     .     .,..,..      ...,     —    -  If  Our  Father, 

■a  atepa  la  the 


IVmHneooitfldenUy,  to  all  things,  to  the  CTaoc  of  Our  Father, 
-'  —  ■•■•  -        '       'dgo  withflm:  '- "■- 


1  laj  wui  ana  mj  reaaon  piui  cnoaen.     ixjve  oitiiea  rnu  to  atnuu, 

„  DM  ftnia  beeoining  atupeied,  and  rendered  me  decided,  flrm,  and 

!»  oJI  -malttera  Vhat  concerned  toe.    'Rius  t  expertmeed,  In  reality, 

alBMl  of  .Mth.  eiprencd  It  fti  mf  Mrtuons,  and  could,  with  truthrol- 

vem,  eocDimse  otheia  to  faith. 

•'Since  my  coming ^tber.  Into  a  ^rOfld.wlitVr  and  QHltedifferent  In  all  its 
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peAltiritiw  Md  ohisTtadts;  itota  I  ten  tern.  In  immf  Whom  I  km,  M6 
niidi  of  tk»  norlharo  moMaC)',  MmI  iMre  iMMd  Mm  »pber«  of  my  nwtt  beffefn 
4<iDillwd  at  TMoDan  by  ott«n,  irbo  7et  4tMWinn  npoii  Mtb  ;  nnd  riim).  imt- 
<)dM  olhsr  booka,  I  hsve,  chiafly  by  jqut  kMMW,  became  BcqtlainiMl  with 
Uwdar'i  Tiaits,  it  hM  STRdoallj  cmae  to  b«'wi(h  me  other •*: to  UiftD  bef»«. 
At  first,  my  att«nt[on  «m  *xa[tMl  oaly ;  nfUr,  whM  1  bMrd  itm  r«pngnunt  to 
me  ;  Knnetiniea  I  was  tMottited  witbin  myselF,  kod  on  the  whole,  I  am  tJt  Iftut 
colder  nod  lexa  coumgeoiia  thtui  liereloture. 

"In  tnitli,  So  much  U  my  firm  determinntlon  ;  thnt  reason  gball  be  mj 
mipteme  rule :  1  would  poswa*  aot  STlttiBwry,  but  a  fare  BDd'BaHDdlUth:; 
and  even  ff  1  hold  to  ray  former  beliefs,  I  miut  be  able  to  make  them  out  aa 
doatly  Bore  and  ioUDtl.  I  bave  alwafi  nrreranced  In  J««ua  the  tifgitiest  and 
■KNtbeanlifHl  picloreofourmanhood  ;  but  to  eoruldar  MmHmareordinsif 
■Hn,  Mane  to  aie. »««,  too  doMlate  mid  harad. 

"  I  srlti  not  willingly  t«ROQn«era«on  ami  undentantfni;;  btit  H  makM  nte 
rtaeituland  happy,  andoertalalydoMwAlmpedemelBaatlan,  lot«Tomwot  l» 
tha  peat 'Jbaohmr  of  tih**t4in>al  God,  aonnatant  betpei,  HdlTliN  totithcr,  who 
klatUy  makea  Dp  For  the  dedeiendea  of  tha  -world  and  hnfflMitty,  Who  rslMti  iw 
aboTe  n  ayirteni  of  legality.  Md  henow  die  for  htmaEAf  albhe,  «  hero  fc«  the 
nkB  only  of  bta  o«n  opMcn  7  Did  be  memly  bear  wttnsn  to  Die  tnith  of  hh 
instruction,  without  intending  to  purchase  a  gre»t  beoeGt  &r  ttiVaT'  tp,  148.) 

bi  a  second  letter  to  the  same  friend,  he  saji :  "  But  you  Kdow  that,  by  little 
and  little,  my  whole  sydem  of  b«lleK  grew  continually  darket,  and  that  I  w»a 
almoet  entirely  fallen  Into  a  blind  dependence  upon  andent  formulas  of  belte^ 
giving  up  my  own  Independent  tUth  ;  sad  you  know  how  I  have  coma,  Into 
tbto  condition  maJnly  by  jomr  meani,"  {p.  IM,) 

But  on  the  5th  of  Ma^,  tba  unhappiy  fruit  at  tin  nfiMiaetiti  whick 
drair  bim  flirthcr  aoil  further  from  a  pnte  CluiitUnitf,  comei  clearly 
outia  thece  wordaof  hi»duury:  ^Lcitd,to-4«y  agaia  tbia  ■«  miMraU* 
nnhappiness  lias  soroetlmes  attacked  me ;  but  a  steB<3y  will  and  ateady 
occupation  boIvm  all,  and  helpa  through  aU,  and  the  fatherland  W 
cornea  a  Bource  of  pleasure  and  Virttie.  Our  God-man  ChriBl,  our  Lorc^ 
it  a  piotute  of  humatiity  that  nniat  alwaja  retnaio.  beaatnfhl  and  peneo- 
ftit.  When  I  reflect,  I  oftec  tliink  that  some  one,  courageoaa  beyond 
fainiMl^  will  nnikrtaka  to  driva  &  aWord  into  the  ntals  of  KotzabDe,  Ot 
some  other  sucli  trailer  to  the  country."  (p.  150.) 
.  In  the  aane  month  of  May,  161S,  Sand  beeraae  aoqnaiDted  with  om 
K — '—t,  a  pupil  of  Hegel,  who  made  a  deep  impression  on  hina'by  hia 
aa&QiDg  freney,  and  oanicd  him  quite  beyond  conthd.  To  ilndcntand 
this  K  ■■  ■  r,  and  his  influence  on  Sand,  it  will  be  abundantly  autBcient 
ta  quota  what  die  latter  wiitae  in  his  ^ary,  Octcib«r  2C^  1818: 

"K T  came  in  in  the  evening,  and  -wsM  bealthy,  Dolile,  and  &ee,  c3<^ 

and  firm.  Immovable,  and  conalBtent  in  hU  vlewa.  He  told  me  how  he  had 
fortsst^  had  auch  mtagivii^p,  but  hiCiw  ke  iraanowcompletelj  free  from  them, 
and  how  he  was  consistent  and  clear  on  the  question  of  religion.  Heaven  munt 
be  boldly  taken  by  etorm ;  all  Btnn  of  aln,  all  distlnctloD  of  good  and  evft, 
must  completely  disBppc&r  from  bef»rs  tbeaaal,B«a*  amptyand  bdw  abtn*! 
and  then  will  the  soul  vanquish  men.  earth,  and  Ibe  mansions  of  heaven! 
Only  In  unity  !s  there  WeMedaew.  to  him.  In  tqual  nnd  ererJMting  rest, '  But 
be- rM^ectx  ovary  brother  unanThlmaelf;  and  reoogUiae»hJai>B«^ccait{ileiBeat 
of  himself.  Vet  he  is  free  above  freedom,  and  hiis  anotlier  liome  lH»i<Ics  the 
bthMand.  He  knoiira  tiow  to  aeek  ft.  and  i*  firmly  defettoined  to  do  m.  -I 
■seai  to  him  pioun,  us  well  at  near  t^  him,  arul  jecognlsol  aa«uch;  I  was  pioua 
in  the  sight  of  Ood,  and  would  remain  so  ;  and  I  desire  to  be  holy  only  in 
compariaoB  wIUi  the  world ;  not  In  my  own  eyes.    If  be  can  sbem  ho^  in  lila 


b,CoogIc 


MB  aMuuN  KwiTManmi.  Ill 

tlirapwuwj » ^notfiwd nw«» of' «!"»«»■  l^wJiOKlitiOt for  hinwli  biitfmiiU 
rfiiB.^cinco  V*  ftmaUow  writ.r-fl  paratirfrib  AodnU  UiUtiawiriBOioleMlrk 
■oMtiVT.  «*itb»]>n«»riilaaH  w  po««rfulae  I.MvMMWk  I  loifcaH  fe«lkg  of 
Wimg«qew.M»(L«»*(lnn«KlabunwalWDUi«riabwdoiii.  Oodbolpl"  (pn. 
aWtfft);.  ,  ., ■.■■'...:..  i.  ..:.,.,■■.- 
.  ,Tbe  icontrsst  betwsf n  Sand,  ivn^  ^!r-T"T  comee  out  more  strongly 
in.tlie  foUevtng  importMit  eatnukfrom  fait  diwy : 


,,..';K«ri«n)>«(S..  Vlctorr-uaieniliQcvtotoivl  IbirlU  bili*eaaconliBgtaB» 
pmi  «(nivkHp»8.  Jn  97  own  nHj,  witli  an  unrMtriHed  wiU,  betond  'i*Uck 
nothing  in  the  norld  poiUlna  ltome:lwf«ifi:QoA )  tD  waintwn,  irilfa  UfqisMl 
liwtUbM(<li8  UH  Mflpht  *-tUJ(«  ol  pwe  ufrigliWBMiCtbftt  1^  tha  onlr  MadUaa 
ffwjMliHt  yUib  Ocd'a«cnni»HH)s),  *«i^«wttiLliUiiMtt  teutiiaMrta;  todMlM  t» 
)ntrq4«M«ktVP«*M^iuK*«<l  <'r>i>C<*  pur^hnidMdtrHMngmvjOaitiuB  nation. 
llut.«M>»a  to  vMi  sUwttlME  UUHltGc  tbins  {t«m  UHdk  In  KnuMfaUimi  o(  ibh 
M«)»-.  li.tf>»q>cUi«ejOa»d!^A>Ft))7>«wwi  :WhAtinAaiUp«<«er«ulblaMlaff 
oairdtemietln  nij«wnirUl;:I4euMB0liMre)  .'iUai«tiM«MidiUgB«f  true 
lito«^to(J«dU"  (p.nO.)  ... 

.'^leCJet'td  liis  trailer' contains  eipreMJoos  quite  suhiIac.  latiiu 
)i«'M}v.: .      .■■ 

"K — ^r.  uyoa  correct!)' Kid£e,HGaa  to  w^n  scute  and  pawerflit  mind  j 
tor  behB*deep«ndfinacoiirlCtioQB,'Aadnn  individonliied  and  powerful  will'; 
MdithMfcM.IMlaipnttMpMl  kim-nhlcbnifttlertM  frMKOixL  B«t  bhcim- 
lictloa  Is  a  dlaUoot  dVttHAl  Ot  eyerj  tliiug  thftt  «iiiU;  at  all  bein^  life,  nnd 
WMt;  he  eadeAWTS  boldly  to  fleifroy  tbe  ftjrm  of  every  tiling,  and  even  bim- 
^t-Wilw  Mnr.eldMifke  tMB-oo  pltMcrti  b;vUi^xM<!tiM;.'ln  th«'iratIdvof  la 
hia  nMiwi.  BunutuHy,  wliicbehDuId  be.ti)  liioi  a  pure  and  holy  pictiu^,  euch 
ta-irttnow  K  to  U« db<played'tn  Jesng.  onr'KiMour,  counts  wiWi  tim  fOt' noth- 
iit  ;flMn  liltt'natUnK,bat  lidelwlo  &idMtlukllt;h^iD«vU. 
:  ."4"^  therefora,  dMrmottier.!  miut.nv  to  you.  {bntammng  our  people  I 

KOdw  balder  and  nobler bcroes:  and  thai  tn  the  path'In  which  K r  thrusb  rae 

W4m|sH.aad-.UUi  iufl,['feilnfaBlf  ibnriitaMtRltliMiLwIth  lnBir(»CNtlM 
power.  Uke  him,  thej  recognize'  no  h^imn  nttainneat  mote  holy  Utan  the 
JoodoftheKiffiesldMnesrmce,  lUtenoni  to  God;  the  podsearfon,  by  in*". 'oI 
M  iMttvidhal  cunrietivi  mnl  Kill  for  ImmcU.  bi  lU*  briM  ihey  «re  vhoOy 
without  doiibt,  aod  ss  atroijg  In  their  wills  ra  K~r ;  bot  their  coDiictionj 
look  toward  octire  life  and  'pt^nre  ill  Atriiinir ;  and  If  they  could  hdve  tlitit 
•wc.^nv,  i.htij..wa\di  ImM  t>n  iattoAaii^  itaang  oar  OomHii.  penfUe  that 
JWB  (onciition  of  'huinaolty  in  whjth  ev?ry  one  Cftn  train  himself  to  even" 
Wlnf  fittirtilchClod  hw  oHiihi*!  hfin  ;  thev  *ould  ptlorlfy  biirta'nitV  In  o«> 
tMllpnl  And  sinc«  iter  bMra  attaineilfta-tlilitoniditian,  not  oifliivAt  ha 
Mnalted  their  aeule ;  they  have  not  e^'^o  trerDbled) 

'•'OTthiimetilnliflaisiirB,  atid'lhis-Plttovy,  r  ejcperienoe 'w>mo  rridleattorm ; 
udlheit!(tirel4«tt«giTQUp{£-fMM'<  Ur.bAaiMaHtMti^biid  HlmMily^\ai 
<dlned  me  to  hi>  rlewB ;  but  now  I  posHew  n. faith,  the  loftlett  t>elief  upon  Ibia 
tirth-f^iliftWsifcttet^wlHwjby;;^  '"   '.    ' 

Wbo  «era'lb««&  IwMeT  heroesto'  whtnn  8«id  felt  biimelf  attracted 

tiMie^d«i>t)6Mdflbi  |o  his  flttheriandf'  ,   ' 

;,..I«'t4i^aearclie8,avii(.ice4}editT)y  $)ir'>>'^^'4tt]eil"  TkaQerman  Ti»*(K 
to;AU,  Ink  -BurithMnte/HtfiB  nkd  TvrHhtg-S<>citHti,"  Inditeale,  yilh  the 
pfi>tm!cli^i:iie^.tltal  S^a4  slVd^^.to^J^rl  iE^^UeoiuB  and  faia (Dllowars, 
■''Thfr^-iitboT  of  Uw  nbeveMMimed  .' 
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"He  Tecelred  ju  like  old  acqiuiitUnces.  We  caJled  each  other  Aou ;  he  wh 
heutf  and  eaaj,  open  and  conBdlng,  uithout  requiting  that  any  one  Khould  at 
once  uncondiliooall;  redprocate  all  this.  But  there  was  In  hia  demeanor,  hU 
attitnde,  the  tone  of  his  voice,  bia  emotioni,  and  looks,  In  ihott,  In  the  whola 
man,  aotnethlng  noble  ;  peace,  power,  cleamesa,  a  Berioumen  iJmoet  proud; 
•n  individuality,  which  {□sendblj'  secured  a  remarkable  degree  of  respect  from 
all  near  him.  And  in  his  morals  he  was  as  ntrict,  as  pure,  and  as  chiiste  as  in 
his  language  ;  and  we  have  found  no  one  like  him.  or  certainly  no  ont:  eqnal 
to  him,  in  purity  and  vigor  of  morals  and  manners. "° 

Folleniiu  lectured  on  tbe  Pandccls.  His  "  philosophy  was,  through- 
out, practice.  He  required  all  that  u  recognized  by  the  human  reason 
u  good,  beautiful,  and  true,  to  be  accompliBhed  by  means  of  the  moral 
will,  ,  .  ,  The  State  mnst  be  orgauiied  coirespondently  with  tb« 
reason  of  the  membera  of  it."f 

In  this  manner,  proceeds  our  author,  FolleDios  developed  a  deg^ree 
of  self-coDsciousneas  that  was  astonishing : 

"  He  was  bold  enough  to  assert  that  hii  owa  life  was  such  as  reason  required. 
With  an  indescribable  exproAsion  of  contempt  in  hlg  features,  he  accused  those 
of  cowardice  and  weakness  who  imngins  that  the  knowledge  of  truth  and 
beauty,  and  espedaliy  of  their  htglieet  ideaU,  could  be  disjoined  from  li\'in^ 
them  out,  pmclicing  them,  realizing  them  in  their  widest  extent  For  he  as- 
serted that  man's  knowledge  of  gooil  and  right  never  eioeeds  his  power  and 
his  will  :  and  that  the  latter  are  limited  only  by  the  former. 

"It  will  be  readily  understood  that  thrse  proud  sentiraenle  gave  the  more 
offcnBe  In  proportion  aa  Folleniug'  own  life  furnished  fewer  opportuuities  for 
disputing  his  poaitloos.  All  that  could  be  alleged  agaiiist  him  amounted  to 
the  charge,  that  he  was  deficient  in  a  certuio  humility  and  modesty.  But  this 
accusation  could  not  provoke,  from  one  who  snw  liU  gupuriority  recognized, 
any  thing  more  than  a  compassionate  Inugh,  which  eiid.  clearly  enou(:h, 
'Ye  weaklings  I  Your  envious  vanity  and  vile  weaknesiws  are  reuiarkablj 
shrewd!' "J 

Follenins  required  unconditional  acquiescence  in,  or  differettcc  from 
bis  views. 

"  While  in  Qlessen.  he  had  driven  his  opponents  to  this  position,  and  m^n- 
taincd  his  own  ascendency,  becsnse  he  had  control  of  theexist«nccof  tlieOiessen 
Friends  known  by  Uie  title  of  Itlack.     But  at  Jena  he  had  not  this  control.  "S 

"  As  soon  as  Follcnius  defined  this  unconditionatity  in  Its  whole  extent,  nil 
seemed  to  bow  before  the  boldnesH  of  hU  conceiitions,  'Ihe  conviction  that 
showed  itself  so  profoundly  and  strongly,  commanded  respect,  but  it  was  felt 
that  it  was  respected  only  as  It  existed  in  Fotlenius,  and  could  not  be  sepontted 
from  him.  But  his  hearersdid  not  yet  understand  themselves  thoroughly  enough 
to  be  able  at  once  to  be  clear  In  this  feeling.  But  they  were  sensible  of  some 
opposition  of  thoughts  within  thcm^lvcs  wliic-h  prevented  them  from  resisting, 
with  Follcnius.  nil  hislory,  and  M  tilings,  both  post  and  future,  and  from  as- 
serting, with  him,  that  whatever  hud  happened  had  been  brought  about  by 
men,  and  that  It  might  Just  as  well  have  been  otherwise,  bad  men  followed  a 
better  knowledge,  and  been  willing  to  put  the  reanon  in  pogBcMion  of  all  its 
rifilits.  But  Follenlus  claimed  that  he  piwsessed  this  better  knowleiige.  Politi- 
cally, he  was  purely  republican ;  /or  he  would  construct  the  State  us  it  should 
be.  from  the  individual  man  as  bo  should  be  ;  and  he  thought  himself  compe- 
tent to  represent  the  latter,  and,  therefore,  authorised  to  require  aa  much  from 
others.  And  this  he  required  unconditionally  ;  concluding  that  any  one  who 
would  accept  this  unconditionally,  would  also  accept  unconditionally  tbe  re- 
publican frame  of  government.     Any  one  accepting  his  system  became  'uncon- 
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dIUoned.'  At  lih  whole  ijstem  had  n  proetbnl  pnrpoM,  anil  looked  to  the 
nallratlon  of  fts  pHnciplea,  tbi»  the  loceivfDf  of  lits  vlemi — i.  e.,  '  nnoiBidltloD- 
aHt;'— mu  Tenlly-'ii  rety  serioTtt  Tnatter;  mid  It  can  readilj  wiA  cleuly  be 
npprehendnl  tbitl  th«  TtncoadHlon&I  reolptents  of  Pollenins'  opiniotiB  were  oa 
catnctt  In  them  t»  he.  fttnn  the  momect  of  their  accepting  Ukud. 

"FortanBtelv  ft>r  Hie  world,  of  aboat  QilTtj'lMeDdbwbo'fomied  thebsmnr 
drdearoandOr.  roI]eiilii8,ciiilrtht«ewereentlr«i;  *ulieoiidl(k>iutl,'*i)d  thore 
wore  about  fite  more  In  a  dtmbtfnl  «U(n.  Om  of  tlMse  thm  was  Hnnd.  All 
Uie  Teat  wer«[it  favor  of  modfftnte' views  ;nMnywai«<nilr«eelttng  loEtmctioti 
■nd  iotcrcbange  of  ld«M  in  thrir  drcle,  and  weie  neatoal ;  and  a  few  dL-eired 
PatleniiM"  conMnddn.  '«  was  Supposed  that  Court  Coondlor  fVies  w«iild 
beM  aaMnplfch  ttile  work  of  Infomwtitai  »ad  oonvscdot,  aed  shortly  tbe 
whole  wrietj  met  once  a  week  wlEb  blm,  and  dlKjAtted  vSgorounly.  But  as 
both  Fries  and  Aillentiis  bad  a  fixed  and  eotnplctoa  lystom,  thlt  led  to  no  t«- 
nlL    llelUisraQBnB<ndUuioUMc."<> 

But  among  tbe  atu<lents  there  was  ni)  tbodgbt  of  SB  a^tement,  Hnd 
in  MrtcIi,  I8l9;  the  wbole  toojetf  was  broken  np  hilo  a  completely 
inimical  separation,  only  three  n<!hetiBg  to  FdHaains,  amoi^  wliont,  as 
we  have  uid,  was  Snnd.  Oar  aulfaor  gow  into  sonw  detail  as  to  the 
reasons  why  Folleoiuc  wse  not  acceptable  to  the  other  stadenls.  Ho 
Bays;  "AH  anthoritative  prcMseedii^  were  mnoh  hMed  at  Jeoa;  tLe 
students  only  lovuJ  tbcir  teiLchera  and  valued  Uieir  intellects.  Folle- 
nius,  with  his  moral-poHtical  ideas,  ooald  sotsncceed  in  Jena.  People 
lud  luained  and  received  too  much  from  previotis  teachers  to  gire  it 
tip  for  what  PcJleniua  oRei^d.  Tjiey  eritkiaed  him,  and  advised  otliers 
to  do  so — why  flliould  ToIleDius  not  "be  criti'ciscdt  The  harshness 
with  which  he  would  have  propagated  hia  belia&  and  opinions,  and 
with  which  he  asserted  that  only  cowardice  and  weakness  reft'RJned 
from  adhering  to  them,  and  carrying  them  into  practice,  drore  bis 
friends  into  such  an  opposition  as  made  it  out  of  the  question  for  his 
iostnictions  to  have  any  influeucc  on  tbe  studenta.  Even  thi>se  who 
oould  not  refuse  their  lospeot  to  FoUeniua,  opposed  him  strenuously  at 
the  same  time;  asserting  that  no  one,  unless  be  were  Christ,  was  en- 
titled to  claim  that  he  waa  possessed  of  the  truth.  Only  Christ  held 
that  poeidoD ;  and  in  him  inteltecttw)  freedom  is  to  be  enjoyed.  In  a 
roond  andreligioas  sense,  there  is  s  Saviour;  but  nobody  is  going  to 
believe  in  a  moral-politicnl  Uoseiali.^t 

This  reference  to  Christ  relates  to  a  hymn  which  Follenius  wrote  for 
the  commsnion.    It  began : 

"AChrint  Uiauiaustbeoome."t 

The  last  atsuza  is : 

"  Hie  man  Is  fiown  away ; 
A  Christ  canst  thou  bucuine. 
like  thee,  a  child  on  earth 
Was  he,  tbe  600  of  man. 
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within  thy  being  nothing  U  deitnijsd. 

Ood  glilrleth  tbea  u  tbuu  do«t  gaide  thysalf. 

llircnigh  thae.  by  luve.  Ood  doth  become 

A  num,  tlkt  be  hul;  ttiU  be  end  uid  nim  into  u."' 

Anottier  poem  of  Follcoiiu',  k  turbulent  Bummons  to  insurrection, 
Sand  had  printed  and  distributed  as  widely  u  powible.     It  beg;ina : 
■'  Rnnun  crcmd.  O  thoD  «re*t  bumaa  deaert ! 
Who  of  late  the  mental  q^ng-tlme  gre«tecttt, 
Break  at  last — ccaih  up,  O  aiwlent  ice  !"t 

Ab  an  additjooal  description  of  Folkniiu,  I  add  the  following : 

"When  we  salted  him  if  he  lutleved  that  his  ijitem  could  be  put  Into  prac- 
tice without  blood,  he  anawered,  csJinly,  '  No.  In  the  worst  event,  alt  mnat 
bti  sacci&ced  who  enterlaiu  differeot  oplolotu.'  And  when  we  replied  that  onr 
feelings  revolted  at  euch  a  terruriBm,  nnd  tliat,  aa  Christiana  and  men,  we 
thought  It  wrong  to  mnnler  men.  otherwise,  perhaps,  good  and  npr)ght.  beranM 
they  ventured  to  think  and  believe  diSerentl)'  from  us  ;  and  even  tluit  we  did 
not  claim  the  right  of  condemning  the  moml  oonvictlons  of  others,  be  answered 
that  'the  feelings  havamithing  todo  with  this  case,  but  necessity.  And  if  yon 
have  the  conviction  in  you  that  rour  Iwlleb  are  true,  the  feeling  of  the  oeces- 
slty  of  acting  out  this  truth  cannot  bu  strange  to  you,  unleiw  by  reason  of 
cowardice,    'ilie  meant  are  not  to  be  considered  when  the  castt  ia  one  of  motal 

'-  When  we  obaerred,  that  this  was  the  Jesuitical  prindi^e,  that  the  end 
sanctifiea  the  means,  he  calmly  replied,  that '  a  moral  necessity  Is  not  an  end 
at  all ;  and  in  relemiee  to  that,  all  raewu  are  alike.' 

"  Fortunately,  we  could  find  no  such  moml  neciwity  wittdn  ns ;  aod  had  to 
admit  that  we  did  not  believe  it  exlxted,  except  in  him. 

"  'Qood ;'  he  answered  'that  is  enough,  however.'  " 

We  sba)!,  hereafter,  refer  once  mora  to  Folleniua;  and,  therefore, 
shall  oul;  describe  bim  so  br  as  is  necessary  to  show  hov  predomi 
nant  an  inSuence  be  exercised  upon  9and.  Although  this  is  plain, 
fi'om  many  of  ^nd's  expressions,  already  quoted,  it  appoars  still  more 
clearly  in  portions  of  the  latter  part  of  his  diary.  He  vrrites,  on  6tb 
December,  ]818: 

"  I  will  have  but  one  grace — the  everlasting  grace  of  God — which,  therefore, 
can  never  turn  baclL  from  me,  bat  Is  Inwoven  with  Uie  rudiments  of  mj 
being,  I  renounce  the  feeble  belief  in  the  occasional  interpceition  of  God's 
hand  behind  the  scenes  of  the  play  of  nature  and  humanity,  and  proportjoo- 
ably  more  shall  I,  on  the  otlwr  hand,  elevate  my  own  spirit,  and  praise  tliy 
pHmeval  grace,  O  Ood  1  by  my  whcde  active  eii^tence  and  life.  And  theae  im- 
inerilale  reUlions  with  thee,  0  God  1  my  soul  shall  never  miatake,  nor  destroy, 
nor  forget.  Here,  thy  giaM  shall  endure  forever,  with  every  day— here,  in  thy 
love,  1  will  rightly  underatand  my  will,  the  loftiest  gift  of  God.  the  only  real 
posaession  ;  and  with  it  will  poesesa  all  the  infinity  of  material  which  thou  hast 
placed  about  me  for  trial  and  for  pelf-creation.  I  reject  all  grace  which  I  do 
not  acquire  from  myself;  such  nndedred  grace  la  ntHieatoll  fat  me  ;  It  destroys 
itaelt.  Mot  to  live  dlatincUy  up  to  one's  convictions,  to  vary  from  them  for 
fear  and  human  opinions,  not  to  be  willing  to  die  for  them.  Is  hmtaJ — Is  the 
vilenesa  of  millions  for  thousaada  of  years.  Flee,  with  drcnnspectfam,  the 
suaroa  of  Satan."  (p.  ITS.) 

On  the  31st  of  December,  bo  writes  :  "Thus  I  celebrate  thslast  day  of  this 
year,  tSlS.  seriously  and  joyfully,  and  am  sure  that  tbe  last  Christmaa  is  past 
which  I  shall  have  kept.     If  any  thing  Is  to  come  of  our  efforta ;  if  humud^ 
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is  to  iwocpcr  In  oar  ftttharlimd ;  If,  at  thto  Importnnt  time.  M  ii  not  to  b«  for- 
gotten ag^D,  aod  enthnnbum  to  peririi  out  of  tbe  land,  Ihst  wretch,  that 
tndtor,  that  corrapter  of  yonth,  A.  v.  K.,  muet  fco  down— that  I  see.  TJntil  I 
l»Te  accODiptHihed  this  I  aball  bars  no  nut ;  and  what  shnll  consols  me  anttl 
I  know  that,  with  honorable  boMneM,  I  have  set  my  Ufa  upon  the  doed  t  Ood, 
I  ask  nothing  of  thee,  except  upright  purity  and  coantge  of  tout,  lect,  In  that 
moat  lofty  hoar,  I  may  low  my  life."  (p.  174.) 

Sftod  carried  about  with  him  tliis  firm  reiolre  npon  murder  for 
months.  NeTeithelesa,  his  friends  report  that  there  was  observable  in 
biro  no  phaoge^  no  disquiet,  no  nneasy  abatntction.  He  even  attended 
lectures  most  regularly,  as  if  preparing  himself  for  many  futare  years  of 
life. 

But  in  this  nnbsppy  and  fearful  nlence  the  scheme  of  murder  was 
becoming  riper  and  more  fixed. 

*On  theOthof  March,  1819,  he  left  Jena  and  went  to  the  Wart- 
bnr^  where  he  wrote  in  the  book  at  the  inn : 

"  Into  the  tnie  heart  strike  the  Inuce, 
A  TOad  far  Qennan  freedom  1" 
On  the  17lh  he  reached  Frankfort,  and  thence  proceeded,  by  Dann- 
atadt,  to  Mannheim,  where  he  arrived  at  hnlf-past  nine  a.  m. 

His  first  step  woa  to  call  on  Kotiebae,  who  was  not  at  home ;  bat 
he  was  admitted  to  see  him  about  five  in  the  afternoon.  After  some 
little  coDveraation,  Sand  drew  his  daj^r  and  aUiick  down  the 
"  whimpering"  Kotzebne,  with  tbe  words,  "  Here,  thoa  traitor  to  the 
fatherland  I"  He  stabbed  him  three  times,  though  the  first  blow  was 
fatnl,  hanng  severed  the  main  art«ry  of  the  longs,  Kotiebue  died  in 
a  few  roinntes.  Sand  then  rushed  oat  of  the  house  and  cried,  with  a 
load  voice,  to  the  gathering  crowd,  "  Long  live  my  Oerman  fatherland, 
and  all  of  the  German  people — all  who  strive  to  better  the  condition 
of  pure  hnmanity  I"  Then,  kneeling  down,  he  prayed,  "  Ood,  I  thank 
thee  for  this  victory ;"  thrust  a  short  sword  into  his  U3t  breast  until  it 
stack  fiist,  and  fell  down. 

Ite  was  brongbt  into  tbe  hospital  at  ni  ?.  M.  He  lay  there, 
"  stretched  out  on  his  back,  his  &ce  deadly  pale,  his  lips  bine,  his 
hands  and  leet  cold  and  stiff,  scarcely  breathing,  his  pulse  hardly  per- 
ceptible." He  was  revived  by  warm  wine,  so  that  at  half-past  seven 
the  question  could  be  put  to  him,  whether  he  had  murdered  Kolxebue. 
He  raised  hie  head,  opened  his  eyes,  and  nodded  quickly  and  strongly. 
He  then  asked  for  paper,  and  wrote,  in  pencil,  "A.  v.  Eotzebue  is  the 
cormpter  of  oar  youth,  the  defamer  of  our  national  history,  and  the 
Rntsian  ipy  npcn  oar  fatherland." 

Daring  tbe  night  he  cansed  the  acconnt  of  the  battle  of  Sempach  to 
be  read  to  him,  from  Eohlrausch's  History  of  Germany. 

•Th*  Mhnrtsf  aMoant  k  ftcm  BiAnkontiTOl,  L  pf.  la-n 
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His  wounds  besled  oflar  fourteen  dsp,  but  an  extrnvtsatioD  in  the 
cavity  of  the  left  chest  made  a  painfal  operation  necessary.  This  left 
a  wound  which  remained  open  eonw  moDths,  and  the  dresung  twice  a 
day,  and  the  constant  portion  on  his  back,  caused  him,  often,  the 
M:verest  pain.  On  the  5th  of  dpril  he  was  removed  ftom  the  hospital 
to  prison. 

"His  demeanor,  during  hia  whole  imprisonment,  was  praiseworthy; 
without  making  demands,  he  thankfully  roceivcd  whatever  was  done 
ibr  alleviating  Lis  siifFerings ;  and  toward  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission of  investigation  he  was  mostly  obedient  and  modest.  But  this 
did  not  prevent  him  from  purposely  endeavoring  to  delay  the  investi- 
gation by  numerous  untrutha"* 

The  result  of  a  long  iavestigatjon  was,  that  the  high  court  of  justice 
in  Mannheim  decreed,  on  the  Ath  May,  1820,  that  Sand,  "  having  been 
guilty  of  (he  murder  of  Imperial  Russian  State  Conncilor  Von  Kotze- 
bue,  and  having  confessed  the  same,  should,  therefore,  for  his  own  pun- 
ishment, and  for  the  example  and  warning  of  others,  be  put  to  death 
with  the  sword." 

This  decision  was  approved  by  the  Qrand  Duke  on  the  12th  of  Hay. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  at  half-past  ten  a.  v.,  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses,  the  sentence  of  death,  confirmed  by  the  snpreme  anthority, 
was  read  to  Sand,  who,  by  pemaissioo,  dictated  the  following  paper : 

"  Thts  hoar,  and  the  honorable  judge,  with  the  final  sentence,  are  welcome 
to  him ;  he  will  strengthen  himself  in  the  strength  of  hts  Qod  ;  since  he  has 
often  and  claarlf  proclsimed,  that  of  baman  mlaeiica,  none  seem  to  him  eqaal 

to  that  of  living  without  being  able  to  live  for  the  fittherluid,  and  for  the 
highest  purposes  of  hamHoity  ;  that  ho  dies  willingly,  where  he  cannot  labor, 
according  to  hia  love,  for  his  ideas ;  where  he  cannot  be  free. 

"Thus  he  approBches  the  gate  of  eternity  with  free  courage  ;  and  dnoe  he 
bos  ever  been  Inwardly  oppressed  by  the  ^ct,  that,  on  earth,  tme  good  only 
comes  nut  in  th4  strife  of  opposed  miseries ;  that  any  one  who  desires  to  work 
fur  the  highest,  the  divine,  must  he  leader  and  member  of  a  party.  .  .  .f 
He  cherishes  the  hope  of  saUefying,  by  his  death,  those  who  hate  him ;  and, 
likewise,  thoee  with  whom  he  sympathizes,  end  whoae  love  is  one  with  his 
eartlilv  happiness.  Death  Is  welromc  to  him.  for  be  feels  hiioEelf  to  poesesa  the 
requisite  strength,  with  the  help  of  Ood,  as  a  man  shonld." 

The  20th  of  May  was  the  day  of  execution ;  and  until  that  time  the 
officers  of  the  prison  were  ordered  to  admit  proper  persons  into  it,  on 
the  requisition  of  the  prisoner,  especially  Protestant  clergymen,  and  to 
comply  with  all  his  reasonable  wishes. 

During  the  period  up  to  the  executioti,  the  commissary  in  charge  of 
the  arrangements  visited  the  criminal  at  Twious  times,  and  observed, 
in  a  report  of  May  10th,  that  at  all  these  viuts  Sand  maintained  the 
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ume  (teadiness  of  demeaoor  as  at  the  time  of  bearing  his  sentence. 
Od  the  ume  day,  Sand  requested  tlmt  be  might  be  allowed  to  g;o  lo 
tlie  place  of  execution  without  any  clergymun,  alleging,  as  a  reason, 
tliat  ancb  attendance  was  a  dielionoi  to  the  clergyman  and  to  religion. 
The  last  mnst  exist  io  the  heart;  and  jsaunot  come  in  from  without, 
certainly  not  during  the  excitement  of  luch  an  occasion.  As  all  ex- 
bortationa,  even  of  tlie  clergymen  in  attendance,  had  been  fruitless, 
there  was  uo  hesitation  in  granting  this  request. 

On  the  SOth  of  May,  at  fire  in  the  morning,  Sand  was  placed  in  a 
low,  open  carriage,  within  tho  cloaed  doors  of  the  prison,  having  with 
him  t^e  head-jailer,  who  was,  by  his  request,  to  support  him,  and  to 
conduct  him  to  the  place  of  execution ;  and  two  under-jailet^  were  ap- 
pointed to  walk  behind  the  carnage.  He  wore  a  dark  green  orer- 
co*t  (not  an  old-German  black  ootX,  m  various  papers  stated),  linen 
pantaloons,  and  laced  booto,  without  any  covering  on  his  head.  The 
carriage  and  its  personal  attendants  were  received,  before  the  prison, 
by  ft  squadron  of  cavalry,  drawn  up  in  readiness.  The  procession 
advanced  to  a  meadow,  lying  not  &r  from  the  dty  gate,  where  waa  the 
scaffold,  Burroanded  with  a  square  of  in&ntry.  Sand  was  liftud  from 
the  wi^^n,  and  mounted  the  scaffold  himself,  leaning  on  the  shoalders 
of  tiie  two  under-jailers.  Having  arrived  at  the  top,  he  turned  him- 
self about,  with  ndling  eyes,  threw  quickly  down  upon  the  ground  a 
handkerchief  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  lifted  up  his  right  hand,  aa 
if  pronouncing  an  oath,  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven  at  the  same  time, 
and  then  permitted  himself  to  be  led  to  the  block,  where  he  remained 
standing,  by  his  express  desire,  until  tita  time  of  preparing  for  eiecu- 
tioQ.  The  sentence  of  death  was  now  read  aloud  by  an  actuary,  and 
the  hands  and  body  of  the  prisoner  bound  fast  to  the  block.  Sand  say- 
ing, to  the  executioner's  servant,  in  a  low  voice,  "Do  not  tie  ma  too 
tight,  or  yon  will  hurt  mo."  His  eyea  having  been  bound  up,  the  eie- 
Gution  was  fioished,  the  bead  being  severed  from  the  shoulders  with 
one  blow. 

The  execution  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  order,  and  in  the 
deepest  ulence  on  the  part  of  the  spectators,  except,  at  the  moment  of 
the  decapitation,  some  expressions  of  sympathy  were  heard. 

A  little  before  the  stroke,  be  said,  in  an  andible  voice,  "Ood  gives 
me  much  pleasure  in  my  death — it  is  finished — I  die  in  the  grace  of 
my  God." 

He  died,  with  much  firmness,  and  enUre  presence  of  mind,  about 
half-past  five.  His  body  and  the  separated  head  were  soon  pUced  in  a 
coffin,  which  was  in  readiness,  and  which  was  immediately  fastened 
down.    The  military  escorted  the  body  back  to  the  prison. 
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At  eleveo  o'clocic  on  the  following  nigbt,  Sand'i  body  wm  buried  in 
the  Lutheran  chnrch,  nesr  the  prison. 


It  retnains  to  kdd,  fWim  th«  dooamenU  relating  to  the  trial,  aa  given 
by  Hobnliorat,  aom«  maUM:  which  may  serre  to  fill  out  the  sketch  of 
Band's  character,  and  to  eiplain  his  coanectioii  with  the  society  of  the 
"  Blacb,"  and  wiUi  the  BvrKktnekift,  tad  with  partioular  reference 
to  the  murder. 

Hi^  expressions  as  to  religion,  potriotiaK],  politics,  are  qnata  oon- 
sistent  with  thoae  in  his  diary  and  hit  lettMS,  and  remarkably  with  the 
Tiewi  of  Karl  Follenioa. 

On  Cfariatianity,  Sand  ezpTMsed  himself  thm: 

"  1.  The  divine  laws  are  not  m  much  posltlTe  OMnmands  as  an  adrlaor; 
code,  bv  which  man  may  goTsrn  tali  aetloDS  aoewding  to  faU  own  conrlcUoiu. 
xoaa  who  endeavon  to  seek  the  divine,  so  &tF  as  ii  within  bis 


poiTDT,  who  never  flnds  pieasuie  In  evil,  bnt  eeeki  to  keep  It  as  dhtant  from 
him  as  poeslbte ;  and,  on  the  oUmi  band,  adheres,  to  the  ntawst  of  Us  ablli^, 
to  what  is  good, — bo  represents  the  Imitge  of  Qod  upon  earth. 

''3.  But  tiiia  knowledge  proceeds  only  from  the  man  binuelf;  ItcooaltlBln 
bis  determination  that,  as  soon  as  he  has  reoognlsed  any  thing  as  tme  and 
dear,  be  will  openly  confess  it  for  the  good  of  atl.  When  a  man  has,  accord- 
ing to  his  powers,  so  recc^Ized  a  ^th,  that  he  can  say.  before  Qod,  '  TIiIb  la 
true,'  it  Is  a  truth  also  when  he  ion  it.  Whan  ooe  can  comprehend  hla  whole 
bdng,  and  can  then  say,  before  Qod,  '  This  is  true,'  he  eauly  becomes  concor- 
dant with  himself.  For  whither  would  tt  lead.  If  men  Aould  aBume  to  see, 
lUTestlgate,  and  condemn,  as  to  be  rejected,  their  own  endowments  r  Every 
one  ttust  stand  for  blmsett  before  Ood. 

' '  4.  Bnt  one  who  seeks  to  repress  Uie  divine  In  man,  Is  trebly  desiring  of 
mnrder  and  the  stroke  of  death. 

"  6.  Any  one  not  of  Uils  opinion,  or  who  would  apply  texts  of  the  Kbie  to 
the  actlonaof  a  cilmlnal,  Is  a  thoolcgical  blockhead. "o 

For  such  did  Sand  pronounce  the  author  of  a  letter  to  him  from  an 
nnknowD  hand,  otherwise  a  very  well-meant  letter,  as  he  himself  said, 
in  which  he  was  admonished  to  receive  a  sense  of  his  crime,  with  a 
reference  to  varioiis  places  in  the  Scriptures. 

He  prayed  God,  daily,  for  knowledge  and  enlightenment  If  be 
should  learn,  by  divine  su^^estion,  that  bis  act  was  wrong,  he  wonld 
repent  it  from  that  boor;  but,  bo  far,  this  has  not  happened. 

As  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  the  State  itself)  be  said :  "  A  reason- 
able faith,  properly  based  iq)on  tiie  nnderstanding,  is  to  me  a  law.  I 
must  live  according  to  my  free  will ;  and  that  which  tny  conviotions 
have  determined,  I  most  live  up  to.  In  case  of  coUiMon  with  earthly 
laws,  no  man  should  be  restrained  by  these,  if  any  thing  is  to  be  done 
for  the  fatheriand."     In  a  true  human  state,  every  man  must  be  able 

•  Hobnhont,  toL  L  pii.  im-IlL 
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to  goveiD  himielf  u  &r  as  n  pouible.  Germany  must  be  free,  and 
Doder  one  government. 

"The  logical  retult  of  tfaete  views,"  sajrs  Holinhorat,  correct!}', 
"•eema  to  hi  thii:  Mf  own  conviction  ia  my  Uw;  I  do  right  when  I 
follow  it;  it  ia,  for  me,  aboro  human  or  divine  preceptt." 

With  an  incredible  inoonnstenoy  with  these  views.  Sand  toolc  a  New 
Tcatament  with  him  on  hia  journey  to  Mannheim,  and  atrengtbened 
and  edified  himaelf^  particolariy  by  reading  the  Gospel  of  John.*  But 
he  also  took  with  him  Folloniua'-hymn,'' A  Christ  must  thou  become!" 

"  TIte  end  ganclifiti  At  meatu.  This  principle  found  in  Sand  a 
atrarnuons  sa[^iter.  It  waa,  he  said,  neithier  dangerous  nor  shameful ; 
fiH'  it  waa  made  abominable  by  the  Jeauila  poly  because  they  applied 
their  meana  to  shameful  ends.  A\l  means  for  a  good  end  must  always 
be  good."t  His  adheienoe  to  Ihii  frightful  principle  explains  only  too 
well  Aand's  coniUnt  and  hateful  lying  at  his  trial,  which  itood  in  the 
■bnngeat  contrast  with  his  proud  eBda&vora  after  moral  perfection  and 
moral  beroiam. 

Nearly  all  Sand's  Mntimenta  agree  entirely  with  those  of  Follenius, 
above  footed ;  and  show,  obviously,  that  the  latter  had  completely  got 
control  of  poor  Sand,  who  had,  intellectually,  conte  to  be  <)uite  near 
him;  had,  in  truth,  uncondi  don  ally  enslaved  him  to  whom  free  and 
Mlf-oonfiriDed  conviolaon  was  to  be  the  highest  law  <^  all  action.  There 
ia  only  One  who  makes  truly  free  those  who  give  themselves  uncon~ 
ditiocially  to  him. 

llifl  questioD  has  often  been  askod.  What  was  tba  reason  of  Sand's 
murder  of  Eotzebne  1  Sand  gave  the  aonver,  the  aigbt  alW  the 
murder,  aa  X  have  given  it.  Whether  Sand  was  acquninted  with  the 
detailaofKotzebne's  life  and  writings,  cannot  be  certainly  ascertained.^ 

After  all  the  matter  which  I  liave  quoted  from  and  relating  to  Sand, 
no  one  will  wonder  that  the  moat  various  judgments  were  formed  upon 
his  deed. 

Such  persons  as  based  their  opinions  upon  a  rtrict  subjection  to  the 
Holy  Seriptaree,  saw  nothing  except  a  positive  violation  of  the  divine 
eommand,  Tbon  sbalt  not  kill ;  and  no  defense,  however  subtle  and 
sophistical,  conid  drive  them  from  this  belieC     And  yet  even  the 

•■In  tbewai1d,''i^'ieud{Di]bBhsn^LlSTX'nMOlui**»rn>w,«Ii«nnrt]i(7(i).*  H« 
tedlpflM  to  Mn^u-wIH  ■ppotr  B«m  bla  IMUr  to  his  panilt, Ifa* mirdi of  Cbrttt,  "In 
U*  «Hld  J*  ihaQ  hm  trtbnlatloB ;  bntlxertood  elUKr,  I  tun  onmxM  IbanrU."    Jolin, 

xTLia 

tRskabont  L  11*. 

ITboMiittaRinBad  u  la  Kotitbu'i  cLsnctir  u*  rdtertd  in  Appgndii  Tl  far  ■  puu(*  on 
Ui  •net,  •Jkiir^  uUk  Ot  Iron  JbrAtad,'  from  lh«  Gaoenl  Gtmin  Uintj,  nl  all 
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simplest  Christian  felt  that  this  murder  wm  not  (itnilaT  to  murders  by 
crimJnHis  whoM  motives  were  peraooal  revenge,  robbery,  and  lh«  like. 
Thus,  a  pcofoand  sympathy  with  S«nd  wat  united  with  the  fullest  con- 
demnatioa  of  hia  crime. 

This  connection  of  senttmenta  wm  the  bens  of  De  Wette'a  much- 
quoted  letter  to  Sand's  mother  ;*  which,  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered, was  written  ooly  eight  days  after  the  murder,  A  copy  of  tfats 
l«tier,  which  was  sent  to  the  King  of  Pnuaia,  occawoned  De  Wette's 
dismission.  In  the  beginning  of  this  letter  he  says :  "  The  deed  which 
he  has  committed  ia,  it  is  true,  not  only  unlawful,  and  punishable  by 
earthly  judges,  but  also,  speaking  universally,  is  immoral,  and  ctM- 
trary  to  the  moral  code.  No  right  oaa  be  established  by  wrong,  fraud, 
or  violence ;  and  a  good  end  does  not  sanctify  wrong  means.  As  a 
teacher  of  morals,  I  cannot  ooantenance  such  actions;  and  should  ad- 
vise tiiat  evil  is  not  to  be  overcome  by  evil,  but  only  by  good." 
(HomfiDs  xii.  21.)  De  Wette  wrote  with  conSdence  to  the  Berlin 
theological  faculty,  "The  foregoing  general  moral  priuciplea  laid  down 
in  the  letter,  according  to  which  I  declare  the  act  a  wrong  ons,  will  be 
fouud  unblamable  by  the  ^ulty  ;  they  are  those  of  the  Gospel."  He 
nftemard  said  to  the  same  faculty,  "  Only  within  the  narrow  circle  of 
those  who  know  and  loved  him  (Sund)  well,  and  to  bis  relatives,  caa 
it  be  pdnted  out,  that  there  »houhl  be  (UXKvded  to  him  n  large  measure 
of  excuse ;  not  an  nnconditioniil  jostifiuation.  It  waa  within  this  circle 
that  I  wrote  the  letter  of  comfort  to  the  mother;  I  did  not  obtrude 
myself  for  the  purpose,  but  circumstances  drew  me  into  it."t  .  ■  . 
"  It  would  never  have  occurred  to  me  to  publish  that  letter  in  that 
form."^  And  accordingly,  De  Wette  writes  to  the  mother,  that  ho 
was  writing  to  her  a  "  defeote"  of  hor  s<« ;  and  this  is  so  true,  that  his 
letter  corresponds,  in  many  respeots,  to  tlie  defense  made  for  Sand  by 
the  counsel  appointed  for  him  by  the  court. 

The  double  character  of  Sand's  actiua,aDd  the  consequent  two  views 
to  be  tAken  of  it,  appear  most  clearly  in  the  following  eztrsct  of  De 
Wette's  lettar  to  the  theological  faculty.  "Cali»tus  says,  oorrectly, 
'Even  a  mistaken  oonsoience  is  binding;  and  one  who  acts  contrary 

*'OoUtcU«n^iloff¥iii»iit4U]mitJu(IUmiflan'\/  Prqfitmr  Pr.  Dt  WfUt,  pmUltitt  by 
Alnu^"    Ldpilg,  ISM    TugaL 

tI>«W«iUtiidiMlB*ndlB  JmWiM  11m  Uth  or  Aaput,  18'S>  ud  hsd  tw«  bo^Ublri*- 
Mlv«d.itWiiiuMal,brtatapu«tL    ("C  L.  Sand,' f.  ItL) 

]  D*  WMia  nbn  to  ata  aitrKt  ham  IdUMr:  "Thn*  la  t  gi«>t  lUOKMf*  batwMn  ■  prints 
■nd  ■  pvUlc  lettfT ;  mid  h*  vho  pnlilbbH  ■  printo  IsUw.ifitBt  tb»  *UI  asd  vlth  of  lu  wiUir. 
£i]>JII«  not  Snr  or  Dt*  wonit  of  It,  but  tlw  vlwl*  ItUir ;  h  UhI  It  ii  no  lonfar  Uh  unw  MUr, 
tnil  doanMeonrAj  ItiTlfht  mrmilrTEi  bormuii*  tli*  «iinpl«i1on  and  ohinetAT  otiha  whoJt  lot- 
Ur.  Hid  ib«  rannliif  of  ibe  wcfler,  in  comiiletiil;  perrtrtsd  ud  ■Itond  '  "Tbl^*  ■>«  D* 
Wvtt*,  **be*nHronfl7Dponi9ijr  eai*." 
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to  hie  toistakan  conscience,  Bias.'  The  ctnTsapoDdin^  propoeitioD," 
coDtinuea  De  Wette,  "ia  true,  ihftt  one  who  oboya  his  mistaken  con* 
tcienoe  acts  console ntionsly,  and  therefore  does  right.  By  his  truth  to 
hiniKir  be  maintains  bia  own  internal  consistency,  and  therefoi'e  fulfills, 
within  his  sphere,  the  l&w  of  the  raonl  world.  Nerertbeless,  bow* 
ever,  it  certainlj  renuunt  true  that  he  does  wrong  when  he  tbua 
errs."* 

Iliis  opinion  of  Caliitos  would  jusdfy  all  the  cnmea  of  such  &natics  as 
Clement  kod  Ravajllac.  But  the  question  is,  Hm  not  this  mietfiken  con- 
science always  a  definite  sin  at  the  root  of  it !  The  prophet  saya :  "  It  is 
told  tb«e,  O  man,  what  is  good,  and  what  the  Lord  requireth  of  thee  ; 
to  obey  tbo  word  of  God,  to  love  thy  neighbor,  and  to  be  humble  before 
thy  God."  And  St  Paul  refers  to  "  those  who  say,  'Let  ns  do  evil 
that  good  may  come ;'  wtiose  oondemnation  is  just," 

Thus  the  apostle  moat  distinctly  rejects  the  Jesuitical  principle  up- 
held by  Soad,  that  the  end  saDotifiea  the  means ;  and  the  prophet 
requires,  wmply  and  nnraiEtakably,  that  we  obey  God'-s  word  and  be 
bumUe  before  God.  Sand  having  iMt  this  humility,  his  aims  became 
perverted  by  persons  who  acted  only  after  their  own  choice.  Them  ho 
Mlowed,  and  in  pride  and  delnaion  imagined  that  his  subjectire,  god- 
leas  ideal  of  moral  perfection  stood  high  above  all  which  real  Christians 
recognise  as  a  holy  and  nndonbted  dn^.  He  was  like  a  shipmaster 
who  should  hoitt  a  light  at  his  masthead,  and  Bt^et  bb  coarse  by  that 
instead  of  the  onTaryiog  polar  star  in  the  heavens.  To  realize  hb 
distorted  ideal,  at  whatever  cost,  appeared  to  him  the  loftiest  moral 
heroism.  Betrayed  by  his  pride,  and  his  conscience  deludedi,  he  fell, 
in  violation  t^the  clearest  command  of  Ood,  into  a  great  crime. 

The  preacher  says :  "God  mads  man  upright,  but  he  fbond  out  many 
inventions."  He  therefore  gave  him  a  right  conscience ;  hnt  by  his 
many  inventions — by  the  sophistry  of  his  pride — ^man  is  resolved  to 
free  himself  from  his  obligations  to  obey  Ood  and  his  word,  and  to 
estaUish  his  own  rigfateousneaa.  Thus  be  becomes  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
Ood  within  him,  at  last  drives  away  his  good  angel,  and  incurs  the 
penaltiea  of  delnsion  and  hardness  of  heart.  In  this  delusion  Sand  re- 
msined,  even  to  the  scaffold. 

But  it  is  not  my  task  to  discnss  fiirther  the  question  of  conscience 
and  conscientionsoess.    If  what  I  have  said  seems  too  harsh,  reason  may 

*  D*  WitU,  p.  la    Bna  flw  »twi»siil  oppoMOt  tf  Sud^  monJ  prtnelpla^  JiitAa,  Mtj*, 


tr  B  Uv,  ■  tiMsirt «  ■■  ■>Pl"l» !  bst  wbo,  •b^hUiic  Uitlr  irhola  wlUi  Is  It,  Tuka  It  Uh  lilgb- 
MtiB4iHi1jnl*ftirth*lrllb.-  Tboi  vaiidailn  tb>bf»TiT/«vni>rl(i«niB;  ud  oalr  Imnt 
thtt  ik*r  v*  Mt  onl«idlii(  OB  tb*  Ti|ht  ilde;  ud,  od  tka  ottaer  hud,  duplM  >  eminllr 
biBitfl.    It IM^ tarn* alar tl>MJ«rAV*Tl«iTKiln«U«ir1tlithUdta*llUiuudS*WaUa. 
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be  bnod  to  moderate  it  in  th«  fblloiring  lettar,  written  by  8u>d  to  h» 
frienda  before  gMDg  upon  bia  fearful  errand  to  Maunbeim : 

"To  ALL  win:— 

*■  True  and  ever  dMT  KHtia :— I  i»tv  tbongbt  and  faeslUttd  h  to  wriUpg  to 
you,  lest  I  sboold  much  iooreMe  jour  giict  ForsuddeaiafonnUtimot  injdeed 
might  ctuise  ytmr  severe  torroir  to  pan  by  mora  easily  and  qakkly ;  but  the 
truth  of  lore  ntmld  thna  bs  vloiated,  and  dec^  torrow  «an  ool  j  be  lemoved  bj 
onr  emptyinf  the  whole  fnll  cup  of  afflktioo,  and  thna  lemaioiDg  ploualj  lub- 
]ect  to  001  friend,  the  tiue  and  eternal  Ektfaer  in  hesTen.    Out,  tberefoce,  from 


the  doaed  and  unhappy  lirnair  ;  fortii,  thou  long,  mat  agony  of  my  last 
~DTdi ;  the  onlv  propei  alleviation  of  the  grief  of  parting  I 
"ThiiletliiTbilngeyou  the  laet  greeUog  of  jour  ton  and  jour  brother ! 


"  I  ba*e  idwaya  aaid  and  wUted  much  :  tt  b  time  for  me  to  leave  off  dream- 
ing, and  to  praeeed  to  act  foe  ttM  oeedi  of  oui  father  land. 

"  'lliU  ii,  doubtleaa,  the  greateat  •ottdw  of  living  on  the  earth,  that  God'a 
affitln  should,  by  our  fhnlt,  come  to  a  rtand-etlll  in  Uwir  propel  development ; 
and  thl*  the  moat  diahooarable  leproacb  to  ne,  that  all  the  noble  objecia  for 
which  thooaande  have  boMlj  itriven,  and  UtouMode  have  gladly  aaciifioed 
tbemtelvea,  should  now  ileep  again  in  md  dlaooaragemenl,  Uka  a  dream,  with- 
out laiting  reeulta ;  that  the  relonnatton  of  the  old,  UleleM  way*  abonid  be 
oome  ovifled,  half-way  to  aooceai.  Onr  giandchUdren  will  have  to  auffar  for 
thia  reminoeaa.  The  beglnnli^  of  the  Telbnnatioa  of  oaT  Oennan  life  w^ 
commenced  wiUt  ipltite  enoanraged  by  Ood,  wllhio  the  laet  tweuly  yeaik, 
eepedally  during  the  sacred  year  1618 ;  and  our  onceetral  residence  U  thakMi 
front  the fbundatimM.  Fonratdt  LetuanibaiIdit,newaDd  beautiful,  aright 
temple  of  Ood,  Nchaaoni  faeaitaiong  to  see  it  It  ia  only  a  few  whot^poae 
themaalvea,  like  a  dam.ag^nRt  thecurreutof  davelopmentof  a  higher  human- 
ity In  the  Oennan  people.  Why  ahould  mnlUtndea  bow  themaelvea  again 
under  the  joke  of  Uieae  wretchee  I  Bhall  Uie  good  that  waa  awaJteniug  foi 
nidleag^r 

"  Uany  of  the  most  teoktea*  of  theee  tiaitam  are  anpantsbed,  pnrsning  thdr 
deaigna  even  toward  the  oonplete  deatnictioo  of  our  people.  Among  these, 
Kotoebne  U  the  acuteat  and  vileit  j  the  true  mouthpiece  for  all  evil  In  our  day  ; 
and  h^  voice  ta  well  Btted  enUrslj  to  remove  from  oa  Oermant  all  ogi^oeiUoa 
and  dUike  ol  Ibe  moat  unrlg^teoo*  meainret,  and  to  lull  us  again  into  the  old 
il^hful  slumber.  Be  dally  practioea  vile  treason  agaiiut  the  fatherland,  and 
yet  rtands,  protected  by  hi*  hypocritical  ipeeobee  and  Battering  arta,  and 
covered  by  a  mantle  of  grant  poetical  fiun^  in  qdte  of  hie  wickedilteeB,  an  idol 
to  batf  <rf  Germany,  which,  deluded  by  him,  willingly  receives  the  polaMi 
wfaliA  he  adndnltten  Ihroogh  hi*  pnriodiaaL  If  tlie  inint  miafbrtunr*  are  not 
to  ocme  upon  u — for  theee  outpoata  aonounoe  tha  coming  of  aomethiog  not 
free  nor  good ;  and  which,  on  occadon  of  an  outbreak,  wtrald  rage  among  u* 
together  with  tbe  Vrendi— if  the  Uatmr  of  onr  tlmea  la  not  to  be  laden  with 
eleroal  dlagrace— be  mn«t  go  down  t 

"  I  have  alway*  aatd,  it  any  thli^  beneficent  b  to  be  accomplished,  we  muat 
not  ehrink  fMm  oontesle  and  labor ;  and  the  real  (Madon  and  enthMlaam  cf 
the  Oennan  people  will  awaken  for  u*  only  when  good  ciliaeni  shall  dare  and 
endeavor — when  the  sou  of  hi*  fitUierlaad,  In  the  straggle  for  right,  and  fbr 
thefalgheat  good,  shall  est  adde  aU  «Uwr  love,  and  love  onlydeathl  Who 
ahallBttackthi*miaei^>lew(etch— tikis  bribed  traitor  r  In  distreea  and  Utter 
tears,  praying  to  the  Hlgtieat,  I  have  long  waited  for  one  who  dionld  go  be- 
fore me,  and  relieve  me,  not  nwiie  for  mmder ;  who  sbovld  free  me  wia  my 
grief,  and  allow  meloproceadln  the  blendly  path  which  Ihadchoaen  for  my- 
self. Kotwlthitanding  all  my  prayers,  no  snoh  person  appeared  :  and,  iikdeed, 
eveironebadaagoodai^tasmyself  to  watt  for  another.  Delay  makes  onr 
comntion  woneaM  move  pitiable ;  and  who  shall  relieve  oa  of  our  shams,  if 
kotseboe  shall,  osipmished,  taava  the  aoil  of  Oermany,  and  expend  in  Bmara 
the  trsacnn*  he  ha*  earned  f  Who  ah^l  halo  ua,  and  aavans  from  this  unhappy 
condition,  unless  some  penoQ— and  flratof  all,I,myaBlf  shall  feel  called  span 
to  admiuialer  luatlce,  and  to  execute  what  ahall  be  determined  on  for  the 
'^♦'■-'T-"^  t    llierefDte,  oouri^eontlf ,  forwanl  I    I  will  attack  blm  with  con- 
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Uenoe,  trating  In  Ood  (be  not  frightened),  and  Bfarlke  down  the  diagntcer  and 
perrencT  of  our  people,  the  Bbomioable  traitor,  that  be  mtijr  ceu«  to  turn  ui 
amy  Erom  Ood  and  ftotn  hiitory,  and  to  deliver  u*  over  into  the  huida  of  our 
most  cunning  adversuiee.  TothUaneanieet  tenee  of  dutf  impel*  ms.  Bbce 
I  lM*e  known  liow  loft;  an  object  there  now  la  for  our  nation  to  (trlve  afler, 
and  dDoo  I  bmv»  known  bim,  tbe  Mm,  oowaidl;  knave,  &«ttong  neoevltT  Uw 
npao  me — m  apon  ever]'  OMnan  who  oondden  the  good  of  alL  llay  I,  by 
thla  natloonl  TeDgcance,  torn  all  Impalwa,  and  all  pnbtlo  tpirit  toward  tli« 
point  wbeve  Uaebood  and  Ticdenoe  thraaten  oa,  and  in  reaaon  direct  U  " 
'»  thalcacB  of  all  i  "  ■  ■ 
ir  ftod  great  peril  o 

jred  union  of  It*  Blatet — mar  I  Inipire  f«ar  among  tbe  vile  and 
I7,  and  courage  araiMg  the  goodi  WKting  aad  BpeaJdng  are  Inefll- 
ident—oDlj  dead*  can  Recnre  tbi*  nnloa.  ICay  I  atlaaat  throw  a  brand  which 
ifaall  kindle  tip  the  preaent  Indolence,  and  help  la  maintain  and  inonate  the 
Bame  of  popular  feeling,  tbe  honwabia  endeaToi  of  hamanlty  after  the  thing* 
cfGodl 

"TberafM*  an  I,  altbongh  frightened  out  of  all  mj  beantiful  dreami  for 
my  fatnre  life,  atill  peaoefal,  and  fall  of  confldenoe  In  Ood — even  happy — for  I 
know  teat  tlM  way  lie*  before  me,  through  night  and  death,  to  ptv  all  the  debt 
wbloh  I  ow«  to  my  GUherland.  • 

"  Farewell,  therefmv,  true  wuli  1    Ilili  iudden  aeparatlon  1b  grievons,  and 

GUT  espectatiMia  and  my  own  deairea  are  dli^ipolnttKl.     But  may  thii  matter 
a  preparation,  and  anooorage  ni  to  reqr'""   """  * ' —  — <--'  ■>-  - 

need*  of  tho  ftthoiland  require :— whloh  h 
prindide. 

"  Yon  will  mk  each  other :  Bat  hat  he,  by  our  McriScea,  become  acquainted 
with  all  of  life  upon  this  earth,  the  plewurea  of  human  todety,  and  had  be 
learned  deeply  to  love  thU  land  and  bt«  chocen  vocation  r  Tee,  I  have.  It 
WB*  under  yonr  protection,  by  your  Innmnerable  mcrlfioes,  that  country  and 
U(e  became  to  profoundly  dear  to  me.  Ton  Introduced  me  to  learning  ;  I 
have  lived  in  free  mental  activity  \  have  examined  history,  and  then  tamed 
—  'd  to  my  own  nature,  to  twine  myMlf  flnnly  aromid  the  ■ttoog  pillar  of 


Wth  forevBT,  and  by  firee  reuarctaea  into  tbe  undentandlng,  to  attaju  a  cleat 
knowledge  of  myself,  and  of  tiie  greatnew  of  thinn  aiooM  me.  1  have  pnr- 
med,  aomnltng  to  ny  alriHty,  the  nrad  eonrM  of  leaned  etndiea ;  have  beea 


npon  It  with  Mend«  and  men ;  and  I  have,  to  becoma  netter  Atled  for  actual 
life,  examined  the  mannert  and  puriqita  of  men  In  varloua  parte  of  OarmanT, 
"  Aa  a  preoidtei  of  the  Go^tel,  1  coold,  with  {deatm^  Uve  anoh  a  lib  j  and  m 
fhefDtmedertrodlonof  our  preaent  aociety  and  learning,  Ood  would  help  me, 
U  [  wen  tnw  to  my  oAoe,  to  proleet  mytelf!  Bat  diall  all  thit  preveot  ma 
from  averting  tbe  Imminent  danger  to  my  fotfaerland  r    Should  not  your  inez- 

...   .  ' ite  ■•  to  Tiak  deatt lor  tbe  common  good, aod  for  the 

jiallT  Have  ao  many  of  theOrs^a  of  our  day  already 
fillea  for  the  mke  of  rennlng  thdr  natlm  from  the  rod  of  the  Turit,  and  died 
•iDUNt  In  vain,  and  witbonl  hope  far  the  fatnre  ;  and  are  hnndradi  of  them, 
•T<n  now,  oOBMoating  thimielv«a  for  the  work  br  edueaUon,  not  parmUtIng 
tbdr  eoaraga  to  fall,  but  are  ready  to  give  their  Uvea  again  at  cooe  for  the 
good  of  their  country  ;  and  ahall  I  healtate  to  dief    Shall  we,  whose  rr" 


What  ooald  «nooarage  me  to  d^th,  If  It  wars  not  the  love  to  yon  and  to  my 
iiUtaila&d,  wkldi  ImpA  me  to  tntom  ymi  (rf  it  t 

"  Hothn,  von  irill  aay,  Why  have  I  nooght  op  a  son  to  adult  yean,  whom 
I  have  loved,  and  who  ha*  loved  me,  tot  whom  I  have  endared  a  thonaand 
(an*  and  eoMtant  aolldtade;  who,  tluoagh  my  ptavars,  became  capable  of 
nsefblMaa,  and  fiom  whom  t  wa*  entitled,  &i  the  laat  daya  of  mv  weary  life,  to 
lecdveAUallovet  Why  does  he  forsake  me  now  T  Dear  motW,  m^bt  not 
themoOMrof  ainoaeelaeaaytlMaanMlf  he  had  BacriOaed  himaeir  fcc  tks 
fclhariand  ;  and  if  no  one  ihould  make  the  laorlAoe,  where  would  the  btber- 
land  nmaiaf  Bat  compUInla  are  &r  from  yon, and  you  know  no  anoh  ipeedi, 
noble  woman  I    I  have  before  received  your  c^ge ;  and  if  no  one  will  step 
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foTWftrd  on  bvbftif  of  Oenauir,  yon  mnild  jo\me\t  aend  me  U>  the  cootett.  I 
huve  still  two  brothers  and  MStera,  all  honorable  and  noble  ;  iheite  n;muin  to 
Tou : — I  follow  raj  duty ;  and  in  my  itead,  all  yonng  laen  who  think  bouoia- 
lily  for  their  fetherUnil,  will  be  true  children  to  you. 

"  My  vocation  was  for  this.  If  I  should  live  fifty  jctn  longer  1  could  not  live 
ft  more  KCtlve  ot  real  Itfe  than  Uiat  ot  thete  later  yean.  'iliU  te  our  vooatioa ; 
tlut  we  acknowledge  the  only  true  God,  strive  against  evil,  and  pnuM  the 
Father  with  our  whole  lives.  In  the  world  we  hdva  sorrow,  but,  like  Christ, 
In  Qod  we  can  overcome  It.  Ob,  that  we  could  poeseie  hia  pmce  iu  fnll  meai- 
ure !  Left  to  that  path  alone,  which  I  shall  follow,  I  have  no  other  rewnirce 
but  to  him,  my  gradous  Father  ;  but  in  him  I  shall  find  countge  and  strength 
to  vanqniah  the  last  sorrow,  and  man-like  to  complete  my  important  talk. 

"To  Ilia  protection,  his  enrourBgement,  I  recommend  you;  and  may  he 
keep  yon  in  a  joy  which  no  rainfortones  can  interrupt.  Overcome  your  sorrow 
by  the  enduring  joy  which  Is  In  him  ;  and  think  not  of  my  sad  fkrewell,  but 
of  the  love  which  is  between  us,  and  which  oan  never  end.  And  remain  true 
to  the  fatherland,  In  whatever  storms.  Lead  vour  little  ones,  to  whom  I  would 
H>  gladly  have  become  a  loving  friend,  speedliy  out  upon  our  mighty  moun- 
tains, and  let  tbem  there,  npon  a  lofty  altar  In  the  midst  of  Oermany,  cotue- 
crato  themselves  to  humanity,  and  vow  never  to  rest  nor  to  lay  down  the  sword 
until  we,  brother  raoes,  nnltsd  la  freedom — until  all  the  Oennant.  M  one 
people,  under  one  free  constitution,  In  one  realm,  shall  be  indissolubly  bonod 
together,  great  before  God,  and  powerful  among  the  Hurrounding  nations  L 

"  May  my  fatherland  remain  joyfully  looking  up  to  thee.  O  God  I  Hay  thy 
blessing  oome  richly  upon  that  bold  bond  aiiionij  the  German  people,  who, 
acknowledging  tliy  grent  gnice,  are  courageously  determined  to  promote  the 
interests  or  pure  humanity,  tbina  image  upon  earth  1 

"'TlMlUMtEDr*,  thahJ(r1itM,f>Uieiw(»dI 
Wldiiii  Ilia  true  htwrt  ilrtve  ihe  laDMs 
A  TDaA  tor  Qwmut  ttttdota  V 

"jDts.,  beginning  of  March,  181Q. 

'■  Your  son,  and  brother,  and  friend,  bouud  to  you  in  everlasting  lore, 
"Carl  Lvdwio  Sako." 

WLo  can  read  thja  letter  without  the  deepest  emotion — without 
feeling  a  profouod  sympathy  for  the  uohappy  maa  who,  with  a  sore 
heart,  turned  away  from  the  path  of  peace,  led  osti-ay  by  a  deluaiou  ? 

Hie  last  words,  before  hia  death,  were,  "  I  die  in  the  grace  of  God." 
May  God  be  gracious  to  him,  and  to  alt  of  us! 

b. — CoNSEftUENCBa  OT  Saitd's  Act. — iNTSsnaATiONS. — Resolutions 

07  THB  UkION. — DlSSOLCTION   OF  THK  BuRSCIlRNeCBAn. 

We  have  beeo  long  occapied  with  Sand  and  his  act,  but  for  lltii 
will  not  be  blamed,  considering  the  immeasunible  oonscquences  of  it 
to  the  German  unirersities.  Theae  ooosequences  wen  most  nnhappy. 
The  Wartburg  festival  had  caused  a  great  excitement,  especially  the 
baraing  of  the  books.  This  extravagant  execution  upon  work*  which 
most  of  the  actors  in  it  did  not  know,  waa  declared  to  be  high  treason 
by  the  enemies  of  die  Bunohooauhaf^  But,  as  we  have  wen,  by  the 
juiUdouB  action  of  the  government  of  Weimar,  this  excitement  was 
quieted,  and  an  intelligent  and  just  estimate  made  of  the  good  and  evil 
of  the  festival, — even  the  Austrian  and  Pruasian  governments  were  put 
at  ease. 
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But  no  one  hfid  any  idea  that  one  of  those  concerned  at  tbe  (em- 
«!,  H  if  driven  by  an  evil  demoo,  w»  to  break  np  and  dertroy  the 
peace  and  all  tLe  qniet  and  beneficial  developments  which  sprang  from  it. 
Scarcely  bad  Sand'a  deed  become  known,  wben  the  adveraaries  of 
the  Barscbenschsft.  arose  a^in  everywhere,  and  boasted  that  they  bnd 
formed  the  only  just  judgment  of  the  Wartbm^  festival.  Thia,  they 
taid,  originated  with  a  general  Tevolntionary  conspiracy  of  academical 
■tudenlft;  and  oUiers  would  soon  follow  it  This  time  the  viewa  of 
these  opponents  prevailed.  Even  those  favorable  to  the  students  were 
of  opinion,  tbat  although  foolish  and  estrava^nt  speeches,  and  even 
firotastio  actions,  conld  be  pardoned  to  the  students,  because  judgment 
and  moderation  will  soon  come  to  them  with  yeats,  yet,  af^r  such  an 
action,  their  doings  assumed  an  appearance  so  seriously  criminal  that 
all  measures  must  be  resorted  to  for  eradicating  tlte  evil.  No  man  be- 
Keved  that  Sand  had  been  entirely  isolated,  and  had  so  acted  without 
accessories  and  fellow-conspirators. 

The  evil  demon  who  had  betrayed  bira  to  the  murder,  and  had  put 
into  his  heart  his  abominable  maxim,  might  seem  to  be  laaghing  in 
icom  at  the  consequences  of  his  action.  This  brought  to  pass  the  pre- 
OK  oppoaita  of  all  that  Sand  held  for  most  denrable,  and  for  the 
Bttunment  of  which  he  had  Uiought  even  a  murder  not  only  permis- 
rible,  but  sanctified.  For  instance,  the  ting  of  Pnueia,  upon  hearing 
of  it,  rejected,  upon  the  spot,  a  plan  which  had  been  laid  before  him 
for  connecting  Turning-depnTtments  with  the  schools. 

The  murder  also  caused  endless  investigations.  Especially,  it  was 
nalnrally  songht  to  be  discovered  whether  any  others,  and  particularly 
members  of  the  Burscbenscbaft,  bad  known  of  Sand's  design.  Hobn- 
hont,  the  president  of  the  investigating  commission,  states,  on  this 
point,  "  that  the  investigation  discovered  no  trace  whatever  of  any  par* 
ticnlar  conspiracy  against  Kotzebne's  life."  And  ^ain,  he  says: 
"fieudea  that,  the  investigation  found  no  reliable  trace  of  any  con- 
^racy  whatever  against  Von  Kotzebne's  life ;  it  moreover  failed  to 
discover  any  certain  indications  that  there  were  any  accessories  to  the 
act,  who- took  either  an  active  or  passive  part  in  it,  by  encouragement 
or  conceal  menL" 

Tbe  inveetjgation  was  next  directed  against  the  association  of  "Un- 
condilionals''  or  "  Blacks,"  at  whose  bead  Karl  Follenius  was  considered 
to  be.  His  principles,  and  bis  inflaeny  upon  Sand  have  been  de- 
scribed; and  it  has  been  mentioned  tbat  be  had  followers  in  Oiessen, 
but  that  in  Jena  only  three  stodents  had  submitted  themselves  "  un- 
conditionally" to  his  instructions,  one  of  them  being  Sand.  But  that, 
eren  in  Giessen,  Follenins'  influence  had  not  extended  to  a  great  num- 
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ber,  appean  from  %  letter  of  a  Gi«»en  student  to  Sand,  diited  Mat  1 2, 
1818,  inwhicli  hsMfs,  "  W*  joavg  moD  are  almoat  nlone  id  thebtlier- 
I&nJ;  scarcely  teDtJderpenonaaraunanuIituma/followerBof  thelnilli." 

Jarcke^veaaoma  details  mpaotiog  this  uiocnatioii  of  tba  Blackis 
moatly  from  the  judidal  dooammta.  Amimg  others  is  " Ontlinea  of  » 
future  CoDstitution  for  m  Empire  of  Oermany,  hj  the  brothers  Fol- 
Unius;"  Jiircke'a  (^qiod  upon  which  is  aa  follovs:  "This  piei«  of 
patchwork  ia  not  unworthy  of  atteDtion,  aa  beioff  the  last  of  those 
paper  constitutions  which  the  rerolutionary  aystem  brou^t  forth  by 
the  doRsn.  At  its  basi^  as  at  that  of  FoUenina' '  Sketch  of  a  Consti- 
tutioD  f<^  a  German  Repablic,'  Ilea  a  complete  diai^ard  of  every  ex- 
iating  right;  the  delusive  notion  tliKt  it  is  poaaiWe  to  derelop  a  liviug 
cooaluutioD  from  an  abetroct  theory ;  and  lastly,  th«  political  dogma 
of  the  sqrereignty  of  the  people." 

But  this  coDstitulion  differa  from  others  of  the  same  kind  in  an  im- 
portant point,  oainely;  in  ihatChriatianityia  an  element  in  iL  Thus, 
it  says,  "  Every  German  is  an  elector,  asd  may  be  chceen  to  any  office, 
provided  be  baa  been  admitted  to  partake  of  tbe  boly  aaorunent." 
And  §  10  reads: 

"Since  the  (^iristian  fiuth  is  free  from  dogmas,  which  restrict  the 
growth  of  the  human  intallaot,  and  as  a  &ith  of  freedom,  troth,  attd 
love,  is  in  agreement  with  tbe  whoie  mind  of  man ;  it  is  therefore 
adopted  aa  the  religion  of  the  emigre.  Its  sonrce— to  which  every 
citiien  has  free  access— is  (he  New  Teetament,  and  separate  sects  are  to 
be  consolidated  in  one  Christian  Oerman  cbnrch.  Other  fiutbs,  which 
are  uncongenial  to  tbe  aims  of  humani^,  saoh  aa  tbe  Jewiah,  which  is 
only  a/orm  of  &ith,  aball  not  be  allowed  in  th«  empire.*  All  take 
part  in  public  worship  wbo  feel  tbe  need  of  it.  lliere  ia  no  oompul- 
aory  belief  whatever;  and  family  devotions  are  not  intetftred  with." 

By  g  11,  the  clergy  are  offieen  of  the  church,  and  are  to  be  modeb 
and  teachers  of  pure  Christianity. 

One  Gennan  Bapnblic  was  mmed  at,  and  one  Oertnan  Ghriatinn 
churcli ;  and  as  the  first  was  looked  for  from  a  consolidation  of  all  tbe 
small  Oerman  statca,  so  there  was  to  be  a  consolidation  of  all  tbe  con- 
feauona — or  sects,  as  they  called  them— into  one  ohnrcfa.  Bo  Sand 
wrote :  "  We  Oermana — one  empire  and  one  church."!  ^'^  political 
views,  indeed,  corraaponded  entirely  with  thoae  of  Fdlenios. 
_ 

*  Tblt  b  Ilka  KnMHO.  wiM  pM  tocaOOT  Ifc*  RK(h>M  gf  th*  ^«n,  Tnte  aad  CbiWlHu,  ud 
■bUiHtodrnm  [liHii,}aliitlr,>  wlr^nalrrilslmt,  iddlDt,  UialtfsvocM*bHldtaBk(oalnij 
Id  [fall,  ii  ibonld  tw  buli^ird  ftutn  tltt  tununaiill;,  ■■  u  hukuj  Id  Om  fUidunaMI  b«FK 

(8m  thta  nrk,  Tiri.  u.  pp.  lis.  na) 

ToI.L  p.  ItSb  Id  Si 
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For  the  farther  deicriptioD  of  thue  "  Blacka,"  Jareke  cites  pooms 
from  the  "Free  Voices  of  Bold  Youth,"  by  the  brother*  Folle- 
Diua.* 

To  rntke  this  deKription  complete,  however,  we  mnst  allude  to  a 
■eoond  collection  of  hymne,  published  by  Adolph  Follenias,  with  the 
tiUe  "  Ancient  Chriatian  Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Chnrch,  in  Gennan 
and  Latin,  with  an  Appendix.     By  A.  L.  Folleaina." 

These  appeared  in  ISIS,  at  the  same  time  with  the  "Free  Vdeea." 
Their  preiace  was  aa  follows : 

"Tbeae  hyrona  and  aongs  mostly  date  haeb  to  that  mighty  time 
when  &ith  retnoTed  moantaira ;  that  is,  when  by  free  power  of  will  in 
faith,  wonders  were  believed,  and  therefore  coald  happen,  laoli  aa  the 
weakness  of  our  times  teoSt  at;  when  the  power  of  the  purely  divine 
in  the  human  mind  showed  itaelf  in  operating  npon  and  moving  mate- 
rial matUr. 

'*Tbe  author  i«  eeovioced  that  these  hymns  and  aongii  are  among 
the  noblest  frnfte  whioh  have  ever  been  gatb«ved  in  the  fields  of  poetry 
by  any  ago  or  nation ; — believing  that  the  oak  ia  not  more  beaatifbl 
than  the  lily. 

**It  is  sad  that,  notwithstanding  the  recommendations  of  Herder, 
8chlegel,  and  others,  these  Christina  poems  are  almost  unkaown  in 
the  Protestant  German  Ghmlian  congregations,  are  not  so  ranch 
known  as  they  deserve  in  the  Catholic  German  ones,  and  have  never 
paaaed  from  the  Latjn  hymn-book  into  German  life.  We  uufortunately 
have,  eioept  of  a  few  hymns,  not  even  an  endurable  German  transla- 
tion ;  while  the  genial  Hc»ace  and  tho  great  Vii^,  with  whom,  as 
heathene  tending  to  cnltivate  the  mind,  yotmg  Christians  cannot  too 
early  be  made  actjuaintcd,  are  spread  all  over  the  learned  portion  of 
our  beloved  fatheriwtd,  and  lie  on  every  table,  in  innnmerable  German 
rersiona,  hexameter  and  others.  Our  ancient  popular  songs  and  Chris- 
tian hymns  seem  nearly  related  to  our  ancient  cathedrals  and  council- 
houaea,  both  in  the  q>irit  of  their  oonstmction  and  in  their  &te.  In 
•piri^ — for  these  poem^  like  the  CAthedrals,  while  inoet  richly  and  ar- 
tiMically  finished,  evcD  to>the  smallest  particular,  never  lose  the  lofbi- 
DessoTbelonging  to  their  consecration  as  «  whole;  and  in  fate, — because 
the  snbaeqaent  Freoch,  Italian,  or  Greek  architecture  and  poetry  have 
covered  in  and  hidden  oar  Christian  oathednds  and  Christian  poetry, 
to  such  a  degree,  that  even  a  sight  of  the^i  can  only  be  had  after  dili- 
gent trsdng  and  seonring." 

A.  FoUenius  selected  the  beet  Latin  church  hymns,  and  translated 

■  A.  Mogad  •dlOoB  «riUi  •ptMctd  b  im 
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thera,  mostly  in  bu  own  spirit,  and  with  an  adapUtion  to  his  own 
purposes.* 

In  this  collection,  church  hymus  and  worldly  political  soags  stand 
in  a  contrast  like  that  of  th«  church  and  the  temporal  repnblic,  in  the 
prosaic  and  dry  scheme  of  Follenins'  Constitution  for  the  Empire.  There 
is  often  a  mingling  of  both  elements;  the  political  one,  however,  run- 
ning into  a  frightful  revolutionary  extreme. 

The  Lstdn  church  hymns  translatod  by  A.  Follenius  are  purely 
ecclesiastical ;  and  being  mostly  distinctly  Catholic,  they  are  directly 
opposed  to  the  one  national  chnrch  of  his  Constitution, 

As  an  example  of  his  politico-religious  hymns,  I  give  one  of  Bori's 
poems,  placed  by  A.  Follenius  in  the  sppendtx  to  his  "Church 
Hymns."  It  hears  the  ungular  tjtie  of  "  Scbamhorst's  Last  Prayn-;" 
and  is  as  follows : 

"Tlioucairst,  O  Goil! 
Thy  DamtDg  Image  Etuidii  on  high  upmr'd 
Within  proud  haarta  that  thee  have  never  fear'd. 

O  Eea  of  grace  ! 

Thon  art  our  place 
Of  strength  in  need  ;  and  thou  our  mighty  tower, 
Whencti  the  alarm  shall  souud  in  neiKlful  hour. 

Through  naut  and  death, 
Through  Joy  and  grlof,  (tandu  ever  open  wide 
The  fjine  of  freedoni.    As  wo  long  have  sjgb'd 

To  see  full  duwn 

Beneitth  thy  frown 
The  hold  of  tj'mon)',  «o  let  It  be, 
'ITwl  frt-edom's  ataudard  we  unfurl'd  shall  see  ! 

0  Jesii8  ChiJHt ! 
Thy  words  are  plain ; — Freedom  alike  to  all. 
And  tnm  Ood's  loi-e  and  oaeueas  he  doth  Ml 

Who  to  this  word 

Of  grace  thus  hcftrd, 
And  thus  conrew'd.  doth  not  ia  heart  hold  tsst — 
For  this  word  doth  nut  lite,  aud  die  fur  it  at  hut. 

My  heart,  how  low, 
Before  thy  Ood  in  meeknens  nrt 
Snoa  freedom's  spark  for  tbee  ti 

Such  Ktrength  is  won 

By  love  alone ; 
Such  doctrine  did  tlie  Saviour  eUll  dispense, 
Aud  such  hath  long  been  proved  the  best  defense. 

ought  of  God! 
How  lords  and  knaves,  in  hate  and  envy,  sUll 
Btrive  after  thee  :  while  I,  my  &ith,  my  will, 

PrODiUy  and  bold 

By  tb  J  cross  hold. 
Where  thou  thy  word  all'powerful,  sealest  sure, 
Which  shapes  tby  people  o'er,  fOr  freedom  pure. 

•Amanf  tbcMhjDuia  srs,  "  (tMm  paiterM  laiidiit4rt,"S<ibal  noMr 
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Thy  IterioQT  come*  1    Anske  ftoew  to  life ! 
The  mockets  flj  I 
The  tynots  die  1 
Thy  Bbiadard  moreo — the  victor'*  croes  lefore  I 
OamTdl  for  open'd  wide  ia  Freedom's  door!" 

Hie  came  hymn  is  given  in  iha  "Free  Voices,"  bat  reraarkablf 
dOtered.  The  title  here  U  "EoBciusko's  Prayer;"  and  Buri  inserted, 
after  the  fifdi  stansa,  another,  vhich,  to  be  sore,  would  not  have  been 
more  itutppropriateljr  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  dying  Scbarnhorst 
Uum  the  others.* 

Ab  in  this  poem,  pride  and  humility,!  love  and  hats,  Cbiiatianity  and 
revoIotioD,  the  most  discordant  elements  appear  in  conflict  with  each 
other ;  ao,  iu  like  mauner,  especially  in  many  of  Karl  Follenius'  poeniB, 
the  demon  of  revolution,  entirely  unchecked  by  Christianity,  appears 
in  bis  most  frightful  shape.  An  unbridled  and  unbounded  hate  of 
kings  inspires  and  preaches  rebellion  and  mnrderj  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  after  Sand's  crime,  such  poems  shonld  no  longer  be 
endured  with  patience,  and  tliat  the  demoniac  violence  which  inspired 
diem,  and  stimulated  to  similar  actions,  should  be  feared. 

Jarcke  gives  many  results  of  the  investigations  which  followed  Sand's 
de«d,  particularly  oral  and  written  expressions  by  students  of  Giessen, 
Heidelberg,  Freiburg,  and  Jena.  They  agree,  in  general,  with  Sand's 
views.  On  the  question,  whether  the  end  jua{jfie«  the  means,  they 
were  not  ^reed ;  at  Giessen,  a  majority  were  in  the  affirmative.§  It 
^so  appeared  that  the  mnrder  of  Eotzebue  was  approved,  and  even 
praised,  by  many. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  further  into  the  details  of  tbose  investi- 
gations, to  mention  the  punishments  which  were  inflicted  on  some  of 
the  young  men,  iia.  But  the  following  four  resolutions  are  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  univemties,  which  were  passed  by  the  Oennan 
Union  {Bmulatag),  September  20,  1819,  and  published  in  PruHia,  on 
the  1 8lb  October,  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  They 
are  as  follows  :| 

■*  §  1.  There  shall  be  appointed,  at  each  university,  an  exCraordinary 
royal  OTerseer,  with  proper  instructions,  and  wide  anthority ;  to  be  a 
reudent  at  the  university  city,  and  to  be  eiUior  the  present  curator. 


tnoiUtid,  '  FrHdom  liitt  tot  tlW  wen  inKrttd.  -  FrtO^  OltleMM  AUm"^ 

f  Compu*  Iha  BiM  thr«  llaai  of  Iba  Ont  Hinu  with  Iha  uma  of  m*  lut. 

t  Sea  tha  pong  alrradf  santloiKd  M  dlHilblllad  hj  Bind,  -  nainiu)  crowd.  0 
baxnn  d«*rC  f-  «d  Iha  H-calM  "  Hymii  of  Dnioo  of  Iha  United  Naiharl«irieT»,"  In 
ratoMi-    Jankadtuolfatn.                        |J*r<ika,l«S.                        ISMEoeh,! 

nrd9>ba*a 
"FrMdom 

thou  (tTMl 
Ihe'Fm 
.IB. 
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or  Kotne  otber  pereoD  retx^izcd  m  fit  for  tlie  plttce  by  the  (p>vi.-ni- 
ment.  The  office  of  thia  overseer  shall  be,  to  provide  for  the  fullest 
compliftnce  with  eiistiiig  l&wa  and  disciplioBiy  regulfttions ;  carefully 
to  observe  the  spirit  ia  which  the  ncademical  te»ehera  deliver  their 
public  and  piivate  instructions,  uad  to  exerdse  over  th«iu  &  healthful 
ooDtrol,  without  immediately  interieriug  in  their  scientifio  duties,  or 
methods  of  instraction,  and  with  reference  to  the  fature  destinies  (^ 
the  students ;  and,  in  general,  to  devote  his  uDioterrupted  attention  bt 
every  thing  which  can  promote  good  order  and  extenial  propriety 
among  the  students.  The  rclatioDs  of  this  extraordinary  ovenesr  to 
the  academical  senate,  and  all  matters  conneeted  with  the  details  of  his 
field  of  labor,  and  hia  occapatioos,  are  to  be  set  forth,  aa  fully  aa  poe- 
sihle,  in  the  instructions  which  he  ia  Id  receive  from  his  gorernment, 
having  roferenoe  to  the  uirouioataaces  which  bare  occasioned  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  overeew, 

*'§  2.  The  gOTemmeote  of  the  Oerman  Union  pledge  themselves  to 
each  other,  that  if  any  teaeher  in  a  univenity,  or  other  public  teacher, 
ahall  be  guilty  of  proved  dereliction  of  duty,  or  tranagression  of  the 
limits  of  his  duty,  by  misusing  his  proper  influence  on  the  yoang,  or 
promulgating  inctructiona  of  an  injurious  nature,  aa  at  enmity  with 
public  order  and  quiet,  ot  aubveraiva  of  the  prineiplea  of  eziating  gov- 
ernments; and  shall  thus  give  unmistakable  evidence  of  unfitnese  for 
the  important  office  confided  to  him,  they  will  exclude  him  from  the 
universities  and  other  public  institutions  for  education ;  no  impedi- 
menta being  by  this  intended  to  be  opposed  to  the  progrees  of  such  in- 
stitutions, as  long  as  thia  resolution  shall  remain  in  force,  and  until 
definite  regulationa  shall  have  bean  made  on  the  subject.  But  no 
such  measure  shall  be  reeolvod  upon,  except  after  a  proposition  by  the 
government  overseer  of  the  univetaity,  thoroughly  explained  by  him, 
or  upon  a  report  sent  in  previously  by  him.  An  instmctoT  dismissed 
in  this  manner  cannot  receive  an  appointment  in  any  public  educa- 
tiouat  institntion  whatever,  of  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

"  §  3.  The  laws  which  have  long  existed  against  secret  or  unauthor- 
ized associations  in  the  nniversities  shall  be  enforced  in  their  whole 
extent  and  significance,  especially  against  that  society  establi^ied 
within  a  few  years,  under  the  name  of  the  General  Bai'schenschaft,  and 
the  more  strictly  against  this  society,  inasmuch  as  it  is  based  upon  an 
alti^ther  inadmisuble  permanent  connection  and  correspondence  be- 
tween different  nniveiwtioa.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  government 
overseers  to  ezerdse  especial  watchfulness  on  thia  ptunL  The  govern- 
ments agree  with  each  other,  that  individuals  who,  after  the  publication 
of  this  resolution,  shall  be  proved  to  have  remained  io,  or  entered  a 
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■ecret  or  ntunthorized  anodation,  sbsll  be  nppoiDted  to  no  pablic 
office. 

"§  4.  No  etodent  who  thalt  hxve  been  dismissed  from  a  TmiTeraity 
by  decree  of  a  gorernment  orenear,  or  trf  a  nairenity  senate,  upon  bis 
motion,  or  who  shall  leave  the  univenS^  to  avoid  the  result  of  sach  a 
decree,  diall  be  admitted  into  any  other;  and,  in  general,  do  student 
■hall  be  recdTed  from  one  nniTenity  into  another,  witbont  a  satisfti^ 
lorj  tertimoDia]  of  his  good  standing  at  the  fonuer. 

"Done  and  gireo  at  BerliD,  October  18, 1B19." 

l^e  third  of  theee  sections  reqaired,  unconditionnDy,  the  dissdntion 
of  the  General  BuTschenschaft 

^ns  br,  Te  hare  discnssed  only  tha  investigations  in  ths  matter  of 
Sand,  and  respecting  the  association  of  the  "  Blacks,"  or  "  Uncondition* 
ti»^  of  which  Sand  was  a  member,  and  whose  views  he  not  only  believed 
in,  bnt  had  proposed  to  carry  out  into  practice,  and  enlighten  all  bj 
his  example. 

Bnt  H  WB8  not  tiionght  snfficient  to  ponish  him  only  who  was  found 
guilty.  Evit-diipoeed  men  stirred  np  an  incessant  ezdtement  about 
the  vile  marder  of  Sand,  and  distarfoed  peacefbl  people.  By  means  of 
the  phantom  of  an  extensive  revotutionary  conspiracy,  they  were  en- 
abled to  cause  upright  princes  to  urocnte  the  most  nnjnst  measures, 
and  to  di^^ace  the  moat  honorable  men.  How  nnrigbteous,*  for  in- 
stance, were  the  measm^  pnisned  against  Andt,  the  truest  of  patriots, 
who  has  d<Hie  such  infinite  service  to  Germany  !* 

lite  inquiry  was  now  made,  whether  the  Bnrschenscbafl,  though 
neither  an  accomplice  in,  nor  coguiiant  of  Sand's  deed,  was,  neverthe- 
lesa,  based  upon  the  same  religions,  moral,  and  political  dreams  and 
prinoples  from  which  that  action  had  followed.    By  no  means. 

The  result  of  the  criminal  investigBtions  showed  that  no  member  ot 
the  Bnrschenaehaft  knew  of  Sand's  crime,  nor  was,  in  any  way  what- 
ever, accessory  to  it^ 

To  what  we  have  already  given,  may  be  added  the  following  re- 
mark of  the  investigating  jndge,  who  says  :f  "  While  the  academical 
■enate  at  Jena  asaeverated  that  the  Burscheaschaft  there  bad  not  the 
least  Gouiwction  with  Sand's  act,  the  Uannhdm  investigations  left  no 
reason  for  doubting  tliis,  and  there  was  no  reason  fbr  claiming  that 
Sand's  relations  to  (he  Jena  Oerman  Bnnchensohaft  had  even  the  most 
indirect  influence  upon  his  crime," 

But  what  were  the  relationa  of  Ae  Buncbensdaft  and  the  society 
of  the  "  Unotniditionals  r 

»tt»  AnMflbreitAeeoiiia^mfL^'   latt.  tHsbnlHint,  lltt 
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By  g  8  of  the  Jena  etatutea,  "  The  Banchemchaft  can  exist' odIj  in  a 
tr^e  Bud  publw  social  life  aaitable  to  students ',"  while  that  society  was 
obliged  to  conceal  its  views  and  parpoaes,  and  thos  asinined  a  charac- 
ter entirely  opposed  to  that  of  the  Bonchenecbsft.  "Tht  Borschen- 
schaft  rejected  the  character  of  a  secret  usaodation,"  wrote  one  who 
knew  it  thoffoughly.*  We  have  teen  that  Karl  Foltenius,  the  leader 
of  the  "  Unoonditionals,"  had  only  three  followen  in  Jeiia,«nd  that 
among  the  numerous  other  memben  of  the  Buraohenachaft  he  met 
with  no  succem.  "  The  Jena  Buncheoschafl:,"  says  another  autbor.f 
"  reoeived  not  the  least  ioflaenoe  from  ail  the  efforta  which  the  friends 
of  Karl  Follenius  made  in  varioos  ways." 

Jsrcke's  ststeraents,  and  the  letters  and  statements  of  the  "  Uncon- 
ditiouals"  which  he  gives,  agree  exactly  on  this  point. 

A^  a  stadent  from  Heidelberg,  declared^  that " The  Barschenscbaft 
had  merely  established  a  general  miion  for  the  caose  of  Germany ; 
but  nothing  more  than  this  could  be  expected  from  an  aMOciation 
which  was  at  least  twenty  times  Uiger  than  the  society  (of  Uncon- 
ditionals),  for  nothing  judidons  could  come  from  it  For  tills  reason, 
those  of  the  Borschenschaft  who  trosted  in  each  other  to  pnrsue,  with 
earnestness  and  persevemnce,  the  often  contemplated  plan  (of  a  repub- 
lican form  of  goTemment),  united  themselves  into  a  smaller  associa- 
tJon :  that  is,  into  the  society." 

L,  a  member  of  this  emaller  society  at  Jena,  wrote,  July  24,  1818, 

to  A ,  "The  students  in  general  disgust  me;  it  ie  a  miserable, 

pitiful  brood ;  God  preserve  the  world  and  the  &therland  from  any 
salvation  which  ia  to  come  through  them!  I  do  nothing  for  the 
Burschenschaft  with  pleasure  and  pride,  but  only  oat  of  duty.  I  have 
long  given  up  the  idea  that  our  salvation  is  to  come  from  the  uuiveru- 
ties.  There  are  at  least  nineteen  rascals  to  one  good  fellow.  That 
sounds  hard,  but  it  is  true.  God  preserve  us  from  snch  salvation  at 
can  come  through  such  fellows !" 

0^  klso  a  member  of  the  same  sm^Ier  society  at  Jena,  wrote  at  or 

aboot  the  some  time  to  A ,  "  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  accom* 

jdtsh  what  we  aim  at  merely  through  the  Burscbenschaft,  I  see, 
duly,  that  through  their  means  alone  we  shall  never  arrive  at  the 
point  at  which  we  aim." 

That  this  society  would  gladly  have  perverted  the  whole  Barschen- 
schaft  to  a  concnrrcnco  ia  its  own  principles  and  foolish  plana  ia  clear; 
but  how  little  was  accomplished  in  this  direction  at  Jena  we  have 
teen.     This  appears  from  the  above  letter  of  L.,  nho  whs  a  member  of 
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tlie  tocKtj  Bt  Jena,  and  who  wu  profoundly  ia  enmity  vtth  tlie 
BDnchensohaft,  which  opposed  the  tendeacies  of  the  "  IJncODditiouals." 
6.  speahii  to  the  lame  effect,  but  more  mildly. 

The  Bnncheiuch&fl,  therefore,  came  nnscatfaed  from  all  the  inve«- 
t^fkdona  of  1819.  But  in  the  ftpprehension  that  they  miglit  kfler- 
wud  tall  into  error,  it  wm  not  thought  sufBcient  to  punish  the  guilty, 
but  the  whole  society  was  abolished.  We  sh&ll  see  that  this  disso- 
lution was  the  direct  cause  of  the  aubseqoent  real  &alta  of  the  Bunob- 
enschaft 

Upon  the  pnbliestion  of  tbe  decree  of  dissolution  to  the  Jan* 
Burschenichafl,  they  wrote  to  their  protector  at  that  time,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Weimar,  >a  follows : 
"Uon  Skukvu  CteAKD  Dmil 

"  Meat  Grscioiis- Lord  and  Prince  I — lite  confidence  which  we  have 
learned  to  feel  in  your  Royal  Highness  oansea  as  to  belieTe  that  we 
need  apprehend  no  difficulty  in  expressing,  once  more,  our  feelings 
toward  your  Royal  Hi^ses^  now  that  we  are  separated  and  torn 
away  from  the  beautiful  hopes  which  had  grown  up  in  our  young 
hearts,  in  the  unity  and  harmony  of  an  allowed  and  virtuous  social 
life. 

"  It  was  tLe  will  of  your  Boyal  Highneaa  that  the  BursoheBschaft 
should  be  dissolved.  That  will  has  been  carried  into  effect.  We 
hsret^  declare^  s(rf«unly  and  publicly,  that  we  have  paid  strict  obedi- 
ence to  the  oommand,  and  have  ourselves  disserved  our  association,  as 
was  ordered ;  we  have  torn  down  what  we  had  built  np  after  onr  bast 
knowledge,  upon  mature  ozperiment,  with  upright  and  blameless  good 
&itt),  and  with  the  genuine  belief  that  we  were  doing  a  good  thing. 
The  Gonsequencea  have  answered  our  expectation,  and  there  grew 
np  a  virtnona  and  free  mode  of  life.  Tnutfnl  publicity  took  the  place 
of  creeping  secret^ ;  and  we  could,  without  shame,  and  with  a  good 
conscience,  display  to  the  eyes  of  tbe  world  what  we  bad  meditated  in 
onr  inmost  hearts,  and  had  carried  out  into  actual  existence.  Jho 
s[Mrit  of  love  and  of  uprightness  led  us,  and  the  voices  of  the  better 
part  of  the  public  have  sanctioned  our  efforts  down  to  a  very  late  period. 
"The  spirit  which  has  united  ns  has  sunk  deep  into  the  bosoms  of 
each  one  of  US.  Each  of  us  nndentands  what  should  be  the  relations 
of  one  German  yonth  to  another.  The  right  of  standing  by  one 
■Wtlier,  in  its  ancient  form,  was  disoontinued.  Good  morals  were  tbe 
first  and  last  motives  of  our  united  action.  Our  life  was  intended  to 
be  a  preparattwy  school  for  future  citisens.  This  feet  has  not  esci4>ed 
your  Royal  Highness ;  and  the  two  searches  of  onr  papen  have  not, 
aocwding  to  our  best  knowledge,  led  to  any  different  oonclusion. 
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"This  school  h  now  domd.  Enoh  of  ito  membera  will  depart  witli 
what  be  has  learDed.  Thii  he  will  retain,  and  in  him  it  will  Hre. 
What  they  all  have  reoo^txed  aa  tme,  will  oontiaue  true  to  each. 
The  spirit  of  the  BanchenBehaft,  the  apirit  of  rirtnonB  freedom  and 
equality  in  our  stndent  life,  the  spirit  of  jnstioe,  and  of  love  to  onr 
common  country,  the  highest  of  which  vaan  can  be  oonwioaa — thii 
spirit  will  dwell  in  ewh  of  us,  and  will  lead  him  forward  for  good, 
according  to  his  capabilities. 

"  These  things,  however,  grieve  ng  deeply :  first,  our  infinenoe  upon 
those  who  shall  come  after  ns;  and  seoond,  that  our  efforts  have  ham 
mianndentood,  and  misanderatood  pnblioly.  In  truth,  we  oonld  not 
have  been  wonoded  more  deeply.  Only  the  good  conscience  within 
oar  bosoms  can  teach  ns  that  no  one  can  destroy  onr  own  honor,  and 
can  show  us  the  means  of  consolation  for  this  injostioe. 

"  As  it  regards  this  decree,  we  leave  it  to  time  to  justify  ns,  and  will* 
iogly  admit  the  beli^  that  at  least  there  has  been  a  time  when  onr 
efforts  were  not  misnodentood,  even  by  onr  soble  prince  snd^  lord. 
Nothing  shall  change  onr  love  to  him ;  and  perhaps  some  better  day 
shall,  in  future,  permit  ns  gratefully  to  prove  it  to  him. 

"  With  wsrm  wishes  for  oar  feiherland,  and  for  the  prosperity  of 
your  Royal  HigbneM,  we  subscribe  ourselves,  in  undiangeable  lore, 
your  Royal  Highness'  most  Uthfiil  servants^ 

*'Thk  MufBUta  or  tbi  Lati  BtraaCHiaaoaUT.'* 

A  hundred  and  sixty  signed  the  document 

Binzer,  one  of  them,  composed  the  following  song,  afterward  ex- 
tensively Eung : 

"A  bousa  we  had  Inillded, 
So  ststol;  and  fiJr ; 
There  tnuting  to  be  sUelded, 
In  Qod,  fvma  storm  and  cars. 

"  We  lived  there  so  gayly, 
So  Mendly,  so  free  ; 
It  RTteved  ttie  wicked  dailj. 

Our  true  accord  to  sea. 

"That  fair  honse  ma;  perish. 
When  gfreateat  our  need-— 
Ila  spirit  stm  we  ofaedsta— 
But  Qod's  OUT  strength  Indeed." 

Both  letter  and  song  testify  to  a  good  conscience. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Burschenschaft,  tiie  strictest  meMUrei 
we^  taken  to  prevent  its  re-establishment.  These  remind  ns  of  those 
employed  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  uproot  the  abominable  system 
of  Fennalism.  Yet  no  two  things  could  be  more  completely  opposed 
than  were  Fennalism  and  the  BurschenachafL    The  latter  had  a> 
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eq)ecial   coat«st  with  the  auocuttions  corre^ndiDg  to  tha  earitsr 
^NationB,"  in  which  PeaDKlisai  hid  its  home. 

We  haTfl  giren  Klttprel's  deMription  of  the  lAadtmatitiEchafteD,  and 
have  seen  how,  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  Freedom,  there  had  been  a 
profound  moral  change  and  refbnnetion  in  a  large  part  of  the  academical 
foath.  The  nme  stadeata  who  then  followed  the  atandards  as  rolun- 
teera,  and  fought  in  those  ever-memorable  battlea,  now  fotight  a  second 
tine,  aa  volnnteers  agwnst  the  profound  demoraliiation  of  the  nniver- 
■ilies.  Wo  call  them  rolnnteen,  for  the^  did  not  act  at  the  command 
of  the  Mithoritiee,  nor  did  their  movements  proceed  from  a  new  code 
oflawa;  butfr<»n  the  young  men's  hearts,  which  God  had  drawn  to- 
ward himaelfl  and  renewed.  The  advantages  which  followed  were 
uch  as  neither  commands  nor  prohibitions  had  availed  to  secure.  I 
will  mention  but  a  few. 

"Almoat  all  the  Bnnchenschafts  very  early  banished  the  hazard- 
t^le  from  timt  precincts."* 

"Above  all,  the  dnel  was  disapproved  for  varioni  reaaont,  and  often 
altogether  rejected ;  and  this  without  any  injury  to  those  who  adhered 
to  tills  opinion.  By  means  of  the  courta  ol  honor,  the  disuse  of  the 
dnel  was  carried  to  a  point  beyond  all  expectation.  Tn  the  summer  of 
1815,  there  were  once,  at  Jena,  thirty-five  duels  in  one  day,  and  a 
hundred  and  forty-seven  in  one  week,  among  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  stadenta.  In  the  summer  of  1819,  the  ccnrt  of  honor  decided  for 
the  fighting  out  c^  eleven  duels  among  seven  hundred  and  fifty  stu- 
dents; and  about  forty  were  brought  before  it.  No  duel  was  allowed 
until  after  reference  to  the  court  of  honor.  No  witness,  second,  or  sur- 
geon, was  to  attend  a  duel  without  such  reference ;  and  it  may  be  con- 
ftdentiy  asaerted  that  no  dnel  took  place  withont  the  previous  reference 
to  the  court  of  hoQW,  aa  long  as  that  court  conid  inflict  the  penalty  of 
eidnrion  from  the  association.  The  proportion  of  duels  to  those  of 
previous  periods  waa  umilar  in  other  Burschenschafis.''f 

Witiiin  my  own  knowledge,  a  society  had  been  formed  in  Berlin, 
which  wholly  excluded  the  duel,  and  was  upheld  in  ao  doing  by  the 
Bunch  ensch  aft. 

"  Among  the  virtoea  of  their  ancestors,  that  of  chastity  was  aet  very 

high.    It  was  no  longer  considered  witty  to  make  sport  of  innocence 

tn  ignorance  of  play ;  and  it  waa  thought  a  shame  to  resort  to  licensed 

hooaas  of  ill-fiun&"t 

"Conscions  of  soch  an  endeavor  after  an  inward  moral  reform,  the 

I  ra  uanr^  Out  tUa  vu  Uia  hit  H  to  tha  m«DbM«  si  tb* 

tIh,pp.M,»0. 
tt  EMi,  ij  tt«  ttMmonr  of  itiidiiiti  Om. 
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Burschenschafl  could  neither  seek  secrecy,  nor  be  indifferetit  to  a 
recognition  of  the  aathoriliea.  TIidb,  ihey  acquired  an  open,  straight- 
fornrard,  and  downright  character.  They  ondeavored,  ererywhere,  to 
secure  the  approbation  of  tlie  authorities,  l>otlt  by  their  conduct  as  a 
society,  and  by  attempta  to  secure  dir«ot  recog;niUon.  They  had  no 
ides  tiiat  they  conid  be  considered  dangerons  to  the  state;  and  when 
this  character  was  given  to  them,  there  crept  in,  with  the  secrecy 
n'hich  then  obtained  in  their  oiganization,  an  unreasonable  fancy  re- 
specting it,  which  led  them,  like  boys,  not  to  fear  a  contest  with  the 
authorities,  and  even  with  the  law  itself.  They  could  scarcely  have 
foreseen,  that  with  this  secrecy,  and  this  detnsive  opinion,  the  first  con- 
dition of  their  good  chai-acter — moral  uprightness — would  be  de- 
stroyed."* 

While  the  earlier  innocent  years  of  the  Burschenschnft  are  traly 
delineated,  the  origin  and  the  development  of  their  downfall  ia  also 
correctly  pointed  out.    This  will  appear  fiorn  the  following  aoconnt. 

F.— Hiij-K.     (1818-1828.) 

I  was  transferred  from  Breslau  to  Halle  in  the  year  1819.  I  had 
passed  through  many  severe  struggles ;  and  still  severer  ones  lay  be- 
fore me.f 

As  to  ray  own  office  as  an  inrtructor,  I  wb*,  for  the  second  time, 
put  in  charge  of  an  academical  collection  of  minerals,  which  was  not 
nearly  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  thorough  instruction  ;  and  I  soaght 
in  vain  for  assistance,  in  ttiis  respect,  during  four  years.  I  was  obliged 
to  content  myself  with  the  use  of  a  tolerable  private  collection,  which 
its  proprietor  very  kindly  allowed  me  to  uao  for  my  lectures.  I  occti- 
pied  myself,  also,  with  practical  instructions  in  geognosy,  making 
geognostic  excursions  during  two  afiernoous  of  the  week,  in  which  the 
Prussian  raining  students,  more  especially,  joined.  I  lectured  here  on 
pedagogy,  for  the  first  time,  in  1822. 

I  occupied,  with  ray  family,  the  house  and  garden  formerly  Reich- 
ardt's,  at  Giebichenstein,  half  a  mile  from  Halle,  and  where  I  had 
enjoyed  such  happy  days  when  a  student  there.  A  young  theological 
student,  whom  I  had  known  at  Brcslau,  was  the  first  who  came  to  live 
with  me,  but  others  soon  followed  him. 

The  Burschenschaft  was  dissolved  at  Halle,  as  well  as  at  the  other 
universities.  A  singular  condition  of  afinirs  was  the  result.  The^me 
students  who  bad  lived  together  as  the  Burschenschaft,  remained  at 
Halle.    They  were  no  longer  to  associate  together.     Let  their  conduct 

•  " ffimon  Tout*-  Ac, p, St.  t S«* " Bltlcry  qfPtdaffon,' p4tt  M (  pp.  Mt-tSt. 
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be  as  honorable  and  open  as  possible,  this  did  not  avail  to  prevent 
them  from  becomiog  suspected  by  the  authorities,  and  horn  being 
most  inceasantl;  watched  over  by  them.  They  had,  up  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  decree  of  September — up  to  October  16,1819 — beea  not 
only  aaaodated  together  »  members  of  the  Burschenecbaft,  but  had 
been,  peraonally,  the  most  iDt4mBte  friends;  and  it  was,  therefore,  a 
atruige  requiremeot  that  they  should,  fr«m  that  day,  become  iodiffer- 
«Dt  to  each  other,  and  that  all  soda!  intercouno  among  them  should 
be  interdicted. 

The  Prussian  government,  agreeably  to  the  decree  of  September, 
Appointed  a  government  overseer  to  each  of  its  univenities.  The  office 
of  these  was,  not  on^  to  natch  over  the  students,  but,  as  sectjon  1  of 
the  decree  requires,  over  the  instructors  also.  All  dignity  and  influ- 
eoce  was  thna  taken  from  the  academical  senate ;  and  instead  of  a 
paternal  academical  discipline,  iras  introduced  a  completely  police-like 
practice,  which  was  bareber  for  the  reason  that  only  evil  was  presumed 
fitom  those  previouaiy  members  of  the  Burschenschaft.  And,  od  the 
other  band,  even  the  most  immoral  students  were  countenanced  and 
protected,  because  they  were  considered  advcrsariea  to  the  Burschen- 
schaft ;  persons  to  whom  the  ideals  of  that  body  were  only  a  jest. 

A  similar  distinction  was  made  among  the  professors,  accordingly 
as  they  were  considered  piutisans  or  opponents  of  the  reaction  which 
waa  introduced. 

At  Berhn,  Privy  High  Ooremment  Councilor  Schultz  waa  appointed 
over  the  nnivetsity;  a  harsh,  self-conceited,  and  intensely  reactionsry  ' 
man.  "  Irritated  at  the  senate  and  the  professors,  of  whom  he  regarded 
Bcbldermacher  and  Savigny  as  the  chief  friends  of  the  Burschenschaft, 
he  required  the  senate,  in  January,  1820,  to  justify  tbemaelves  ia  rela- 
tion to  their  connection  with  the  Burschenschaft."*  On  the  Slat  March, 
1820,  Schleiermacher  wrote  to  Amdt,  "  While  Schultz  persecuted  the 
Bniechenschaft,  he  extravagantly  favored  the  Landsmannscbaftea,  who 
are  eminently  the  destruction  of  the  university."  On  the  18th  of 
August,  1822,  Schultz  deslared  that  "He  waa  now  convinced  that  he 
could  no  longer  reckon  upon  truth  and  good  faith  in  his  dealings  with 
the  ministry ;  and  tiiat  it  ia  to  those  officials  themselves  thnt  the  faults 
of  the  members  of  the  secret  societies  are  to  be  imputed."f 

Bnt  this  dignitary  had  already  seen  how  fruitless  were  all  his  strin- 
gent r^nlations.  In  a  letter  of  October  29,  1821,  be  wrote,  "It  is 
astonithing  to  what  an  extent  tiiose  disorders  in  the  university,  for 
whose  removal  I  have  now  labored  for  two  years  with  the  greatest 
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leal,  increase  from  day  to  day  ;  and  the  cinnimstances  attending  my  . 
labors  are  snob,  that  I  see,  with  sorrow,  the  moment  approaching  when 
I  mn*t  resign  my  post  with  reproach  and  shame,  eren  if  vexntJon  and 
useless  labor  do  not  sooner  entirely  destroy  my  health  and  put  ma  ont 
of  the  world."* 

The  example  of  Sofanlts  shows  how  mnch  difficnily  and  harm  nay 
be  caused  by  misose  of  his  functions,  on  the  part  of  a  hanh,  reokleea, 
short-sighted,  and  proud  OTeraeer.  Vice-president  of  Hines  Von  Wili- 
lebeo,  appointed  over  the  univereity  of  Halle,  was  dianietrically  the 
opposite  of  Schultz.  He  was  mild,  always  benerolent,  and  a  supporter 
of  every  thing  good.f  But  the  natnre  of  the  office  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  him  was  any  thing  rather  thsn  mild.  He  was  obliged 
t«  obey  the  orders  of  others.  What  he  saw  at  Halle,  and  the  resiUta 
of  his  iDTcstigatdons  there,  was  not  permitted  to  determine  his  views 
or  his  actions.  It  was  s^d  that  the  proceedings  at  the  separate  nni- 
versitieB  could  only  be  correctly  jodged  of  at  the  central  point  of  the 
investigations;  only  at  Mains,  the  seat  of  the  investigating  commio- 
sion  appointed  by  the  Union,  which  could  overlook  the  whole  con- 
tpincy. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Bnnchenschaft  was  made  to  snffer  for  the 
transgressions  which  Sand  had  committed,  both  in  word  and  deed,  bnt 
the  association  of  the  Uncoaditionals  in  revolntionary  prose  and 
poetry. 

No  pains  whatever  were  taken  to  distinguish  between  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty,  but  the  whole  Burschenschaft  was  declared  guilty,  and 
its  disBOlntion  was  as  sternly  followed  up  as  if  it  had  been  judicially 
convicted  of  the  accusations  against  it.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be 
wondered  at^  that  a  mnn  otherwise  so  npright  and  mild  as  Witzlel>en, 
came  to  see  wicked  secrets  and  intrigues  everywhere,  and  at  last,  even 
to  think  the  very  honestest  of  the  students  the  moat  onnniag,  and 
utterly  unworthy  of  any  confidence. 

I  myself  enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  of  those  students  at  Halle  who 
had  belonged  to  the  Bnnchenschaft  Tlfty  complained  to  me  that, 
notwithstandingtheir  punctual  obedience  to  the  laws,  they  were  treated 


•Behalti  irn  npan  tli«  wry  paint  af  limHu;  ap  tb»  AlttaWtlB  tnlalitiy.  rH><  itfMiig  (ilKial 
•tlbabtaloIilwdtfutBHtiof  ChDcshmad  IiatrietlMi  tb«  bkhiuj o^ibMt  ordir  tailBf 
bem  mida  out,  but  Miw  hmTlBf  bcu  pobUilMd.  Bg  wm,  at  Utt,  nmoTcd  Iniip  bit  mtnttt- 
■h[pbr  1  ablDat  Older,  d*l«d  Jalf  I,  IBSL 

t  Ha  bad  tbomi  bbnwlf  waeb  dsrhic  nnij  Tom'  mial  benarolaiit  ud  rtl n  Htrlw  n  lA- 
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tor  WOMmr  WMbw,  UH;  pp.  l«.  II.) 
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H  if  guilty.  To  remoTe-all  mianiMientandiDg  &i)d  distrust,  tbey  twice 
handed  in  to  the  anthoriti«e  &ir  and  tnij  written  reports  of  tb«r 
doings.  They  did  this  rolnotarily;  aod  had  no  difficulty  in  being 
poblic  in  icang  so,  because  they  were  conscious  of  no  fault. 

Amoog  those  who  often  visited  ine  was  an  excellent  young  phy- 
rifflan,  X.,  whose  strong  character  rendered  him  highly  esteemed  by 
his  acquaintances.  He  induced  thran,  on  the  13th  of  Jannary,  1621, 
to  celebrate  the  anoiTersary  of  the  foundation  of  their  BurschenichafL 
Ihis  celebration  was  wholly  unpremeditated.  But  the  anthinitiea  saw 
in  it,  not  a  memcwial  of  a  suppressed  association,  but  chat  very  associa- 
tion oontinning  to  esisL  During  the  iuTestigataon  which  followed,  I 
drew  np  the  following  testimonial  for  X.: 

"  Tettimoniat  for  X^  iludenl  of  medidne,  on  oceaiion  of  his  receiving 

tht  admonition  to  depart  (consilium  abeuudi),/rom  the  academical 

settale,  on  aeeotml  of  the  festival  of  January  12, 1821  {the  festival  of 

the  foundation  of  the  Bursckmschaft  in  Ikit  place). 

**  I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  student  X.  for  more  than  a  year. 

He  has  vnited  me  ouce  almost  every  week  since,  and  even  o^ner ; 

and  has  spoken  with  me  frequently,  and  fiilly,  re^>ectiog  his  own  cir- 

conutaocea  as  a  student,  and  those  <^  the  whole  body  of  stodeuts ;  not 

as  to  a  superior,  bat  as  to  an  old  friend.    He  had  no  reason  to  deceive 

me  in  any  thing,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  he  would  have  been 

(ffecisely  as  truthful  if  queetioaed  befi»e  the  most  rigorous  judge. 

**  I  bave^  in  particular,  spoken  often  with  him  respecting  the  Bursch> 
enachaft,  of  which  he  was  a  member  during  its  existence.  I  know 
distincUy,  from  him,  that  he  adheres  strictly  to  the  word  of  honor 
which  he  gave,  not  to  re-establish  the  Bnisc^enschaft,  nor  to  aid  in  so 
doing.  He,  and  many  of  Uke  views,  it  is  true,  lament  that  unhappy 
politieal  occurrences  should  have  caused  the  suppression  of  that  body. 
Bnt  these  do  not  indulge  the  dream  that  they  are  fitted  to  eiett  any 
inBuence  upon  civil  society.  How  little  X.,  in  particular,  concerned 
himself  with  politics,  is  indicated  by  a  remark  which  he  made  in  my 
presence)  that  he  was  too  busy  with  his  medioal  studies  to  have  time 
to  read  the  newspiq)ers. 

"  But  if  these  young  men,  while  fully  admitting  the  bad  tendencies  of 
•  portioD  of  the  Burschensohaft,  desired  to  bold  fiut  to  the  true  bene- 
fits which  bad  resulted  from  it  in  the  uniTersities,  can  they  be  blamed 
for  this  I  Bnt  when  ardent  love  of  trutb,  chastity,  temperance,  patriot- 
ism, and  ao  many  holy  Christiau  virtues  have  sprung  np,  of  late,  in  the 
onivenitiea  ;  when  young  men  associate  tt^ether  in  order  to  confirm 
themselves  in  these  virtuee,  and  when  they  do  every  thing  to  reform 
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those  wbo  are  in  evil  vxya,  ia  that  otue  thoM  univemties  in  wbicb  ancL 
a  Biurit  preTsila,  should  think  themielvea  fbrtunate.  And  this  douUy, 
vhen  they  compare  this  spirit  ivith  that  fffnoerly  praTailiDg,  of  diaso- 
litteDesn,  and  of  emulation  in  many  rice*.  Nor  is  thi*  latter  sjnrit, 
unfortunately,  yet  eztingniahad ;  thoae  of  better  intention!  art)  daily 
annoyed  by  their  attacks. 

"I  knov  how  maoh  X.  has  done  to  uphold  this  good  feeling,  and 
how  strenuously  he  resisted  those  evils.  The  best  swordsman  in  Halle, 
he  has  not  fonght  one  duel,  but  hu  adjusted  innumerable  miennder- 
standings.  As  an  example  of  strict  morality,  he  was  superior  to  the 
resL  In  originating  the  celebration  of  the  12th  of  January,  as  a  me- 
mMial  of  so  much  that  was  praiseworthy  in  the  designs  of  the  Bnrsch- 
enschaft,  his  purposes  were  pure ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  lamented  that  a 
btse  construction  was  put  upon  youthful,  though  even  blamnbla 
carelessness. 

"  My  otBcial  oath,  as  professor,  bound  me  '  to  use  all  my  exertions 
to  incresM  the  glory  of  (iod,  and  the  safety  of  the  church,  and  of  the 
republic ;  to  lead  the  student*  away  from  vice,  and  to  influence  them 
to  integrity  of  life  and  purity  of  manners.'  This  oath,  and  my  own 
impulses  oblige  me,  on  tijis  occasion,  to  speak  distinctly.  While  it  is, 
on  one  hand,  the  conscientious  and  ofBcial  duty  of  a  teacher  to  warn 
and  protect  young  men  from  the  vicious  errors  which  were  made  the 
cause  for  suppressing  the  Burschenscbsil,  it  is  equally  his  sacred  duty 
to  protect  the  new  and  pure  influeooe — the  spirit  of  Christian  virtue — > 
which  grew  np  with  the  BurschenschafL  I  know  of  no  greater  fault 
with  which  an  instructor  oi  youth  could  charge  himself^  than  tiiat  of 
opposing  such  an  influence. 

"  I  call  my  oath  to  witneea,  that  I  have  written  the  foi^^ing  accord- 
ing  to  my  best  inward  conviction." 

In  the  academical  senate,  I  added  to  this  testimonial  the  ft^lowiog 
remarks :  "  I  shall  add,  after  this  paper,  only  a  few  words.  Since  writ- 
ing it,  I  have  had  additional  reason  for  believing  myself  right  in  the 
views  therein  expressed  respecting  the  condition  of  the  students.  The 
jurisprudence  of  the  university  seems  to  me  to  differ  from  thkt  of  the 
usual  courts,  especially  in  this;  that  in  its  decisions  it  may  not  only 
consider  each  case  by  itself,  and  cmnpare  it  with  tiie  body  of  the  laws, 
but  more  especially  in  that  it  may  decide  according  to  a  per»>nal 
knowledge  of  the  accused,  and  rather  on  moral  than  on  judicial 
grounds.  Thus,  for  the  same  act,  a  good-fw-nothing  fellow  may  be 
treated  severely,  and  one  otherwise  of  good  reputation,  moderately.  The 
present  case  is  one  where  the  accused,  according  to  the  law,  by  the 
opinion  of  the  overseer  of  the  university,  should  be  acquitted.    Since 
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tbey  are,  moreorer,  known  to  be,  eapecinlly  the  m^ical  student  X., 
nnblanuible,  Tirtuous,  and  induBtrious  men,  there  is  doable  reason, 
considering  the  csm  as  one  of  diBcipline,  to  acquit  them." 

About  thia  time  vay  interoonne  with  the  students  seemed  worthy  of 
mttention  in  high.qoattets.  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Chancelior  of 
State,  Prince  Hardenberg,  in  which  he  spoke,  though  mildly,  yet  with 
displeasure,  of  my  TeUtions  to  three  certain  yonng  men.     I  answered : 

"  The  more  I  recognize  the  kindness  expressed  toward  me  in  your 
grace's  letter,  the  more  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  justify  agiunst  mieundir- 
Btanding,  to  your  grace  as  my  immediate  anperior,  my  civic  and 
offidal  life.  I  was  ft  member  of  a  Turning  asaodsUoD,  when  it  was 
not  only  permitted,  but  bvored  and  recommended  by  the  Fmsaian 
government  in  maiiy  ways.  It  was  my  belief  that  in  this  I  not  only  was 
not  violating  my  official  duty,  but  was  doing  it  better  than  was  required. 

"  When,  some  two  years  ago,  I  expreued  my  profound  conviction 
of  the  great  valne  of  the  Turning  system  for  youth,  in  a  printed  publi- 
cation, I  declared  myself  at  the  same  time,  distinctly  opposed  to  ftny 
political  tendencies  in  it.  This  I  did  of  my  own  free  will,  under  no  in- 
fluence from  without;  and  I  spoke  accordingly  to  young  persons, 
against  any  premature  grasping  sfter  the  station  of  a  citizen. 

"  Various  of  the  Turners  in  Bresiau  were  also  my  scholars  in  mi  ner- 
alogy ;  amoDg  them  M.  and  W. 

"  When  these  two  were  subjected  to  an  investigation,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  warn  and  admonish  them,  to  ihe  beet  of  my  ability,  where 
tbey  were  in  &[ilt ;  but  not  to  give  them  up ;  to  protect,  more  care- 
fully than  ever,  the  good  element  which  I  recognized  in  them.  I  con- 
sidered myself  their  teacher,  in  whom  they  pinoed  confidence,  not 
tbeir  judge ;  as  bound  to  improve  and  instruct  them,  not  to  condemn 
them ;  and  I  was  the  less  ready  to  condemn  them,  because  I  had,  my- 
self experienced  bow  difficult  it  is,  in  a  season  of  exoitemeni,  always 
to  act  prudently  and  moderately. 

"  A  year  ago  I  becwne  acquainted  with  L.,  in  Berlin.  I  fonnd  out 
afterward,  to  my  sorrow,  that  he  had  certain  faults.  At  the  last  Whit- 
suntide vacation  he  made  a  short  trip  from  Jena,  and  come  to  Halle. 
I  conversed  with  him,  and  satisfied  myself  that  nothing  was  more  im- 
portant for  him  than  at  once  to  get  into  some  honorable  occupation, 
and  never  to  leave  it.  He  showed  a  particular  inclination  and  aptness 
for  land-surveying  and  engineering.  As  there  are  excellent  opportu- 
nities at  Dresden  to  study  these,  I  made  application  to  a  friend  there, 
to  learn  from  Eerr  Fischer,  professor  at  the  Military  Academy,  what 
steps  a  young  man  should  take  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  Instruction 
in  land-surveying,  what  ezpenaes  would  be,  Ac 
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"  Toar  grace  will  see,  from  Ihia  correct  Mcoottnt,  how  far  I  hare  been 
connected  with  L.  It  has  never  occurred  to  me  U>  desire  to  bring  liirn 
under  roj  influeDce,  as  a  t«aclier,  in  any  way.  This  would  have  been 
a  most  improper  design,  for  L.  was  by  no  means  a  suitable  person  for 
it,  and  I  am  conrinced  that  your  grace  will  certunly  never  blame  me 
for  having  endeavored  to  set  L.  in  a  way  to  cnltivRte  fait  talents  to  bis 
own  pleasure  and  quiet,  and  to  the  benefit  of  his  &tberland. 

"  It  is  a  cause  for  mourning  before  God,  that  a  large  part  of  our  Toath 
OK,  at  present,  in  sa  unprecedented  mtBunderstandin|{  with  the  gen- 
eration preceding  them.  I  consider  it,  accordingly,  the  sacred  duty  of 
the  teacher,  whom  bis  official  duties  bring  into  close  contact  with 
them,  to  treat  them  in  every  respect  paternally,  and  to  use  all  means 
of  restoring  a  good  understanding,  and  of  preparing  the  way  for  a 
pleasanter  fiiture.  Tliis  they  can  espodally  do  by  having  regard  to 
the  peculiar  talent  of  each  young  man,  and  by  assisting,  with  connsel 
and  action,  in  cnltivating  it,  and  thos  belinng  to  educate  men  who 
will  be  both  skilled  and  satisfied  in  their  destined  sphere  of  life. 

"  I  have  endeavored,  according  to  my  powera,  to  oontribnte  my  mito 
toward  this  object. 

"Thus  your  grace  will  not  misnnderatand  my  intercoane  and  cor- 
respondence with  young  men  accused ;  since  it  is  the  endeavor  to 
fulfill  my  duty  as  an  instnictor  of  youth,  that  has  been  the  occasion 
of  them. 

"I  am,  of  myself,  most  deddedly  opposed  to  political  revolutions, 
and  an  adherent  to  what  promises  real  and  enduring  peace,  and  all  the 
benefits  of  prosperous  times.  I  feel  myself  happy  in  my  sphere  of  life; 
why  should  I  not  abhor  all  violence  and  destroction,  and  desire  calm 
and  peacefiil  pn^caa  t 

"I  wonid  gladly  acquaint  your  grace  with  the  experiences  which 
hat-e  been  occasioned  me  by  means  of  the  flill  confidence  which  has 
been  reposed  in  me  by  those  young  men  who  have  been  accused,  I 
would  gladly,  as  their  advocate,  produce  the  conviction  that,  notwith- 
standing the  undeniable  improprieties  and  najnstifiable  views  wliicb 
they  have,  youth-like,  thoughtiewly  written,  atill  they  are  so  disposed 
that  they  would  gladly  offer  up  thdr  lives  for  king  and  fatherland, 
should  a  second  year  1813  require  that  highest  evidence  of  their 
truth. 

"  I  most  humbly  request  your  grace  to  receive  this  letter  with  fevor, 
and  remain,  &c,  Vow  lUuna." 


The  unhappy  impression  now  gained  gronnd  among  the  stndenta, 
that,  notwithstanding  all  their  propriety  of  conduct,  no  confidence 
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whatever  was  placed  in  them.  It  waa  easy  to  foresee  the  unhappj  conae- 
qoeoceB  which  miut,  of  uecessitf,  sooner  or  later,  aiise  from  this  opin- 
ioa.  Want  of  confideoce,  on  the  part  of  the  government  OTereeer  and 
the  senate,  prodnced  the  like  on  ihe  part  of  the  stadeata.  There 
woald  be  an  end  oi  all  good  influence  by  the  fbiraer  on  the  latter,  if 
the  breach  between  them  should  widen.  Every  thing  was  to  be 
feared,  should  the  students  be  driven  from  their  previona  opeuness 
Mid  trothfuloess  to  secreey  and  lies.  I  was  in  graat  trouble  on  this 
acconnt.  Under  tbesa  circllmstaDC6^  there  came  into  ay  hauda  the 
Tubingen  "  Stntutes  for  forming  a  Students'  Committee,"*  which  were 
■anctioned  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  January  2, 1621,  and  whose  con* 
leata  are  given  by  KlUplel.  I  conceived  the  hope,  that  by  means  of 
•  similar  committee,  the  open  and  proper  condnct  of  the  students 
at  Halle  might  be  maintRinad,  and  unhappy  secret  doings  avoided. 

To  this  end  I  drew  np  the  followiog  paper,  to  be  read  at  the  session 
of  the  senate,  on  January  6, 1822  :f 

"  It  is  to  be  considered  what  are  the  best  means  of  healing  the  evil 
of  associations  among  the  students,  which  are  more  strictly  prohibited 
than  ever  hy  government. 

**  It  cannot  naturally  be  required  that  each  student  shall  live  en- 
tirely isolated  in  his  room,  like  a  monk  in  his  cell.  He  will  associate 
with  congenial  friends;  and  one  will  have  many,  and  another  few. 
Indeed  it  would  be  a  sad  mark  of  entire  lack  of  friendly  feelings,  if 
none  should  inquire  about  another,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  the  de- 
sign of  the  government  to  put  an  end  to  social  friendship.  This  was 
intended  only  of  all  formal  (or  prohibited)  associations,  which  are  very 
difiercnt  teom  iuformal  social  intercourse.  From  such  prohibited  asso- 
ciations,  many  of  the  students  here  are  entirely  disjoined,  though  tbey 
have,  against  their  wills  and  contrary  U>  trutb,  ofle^been  included  in 
tbe  appellation  of  Burschenschaft  They  have  no  constitution,  no 
officers ;  nothing  is  said  among  thcra  of  commandiag  or  obeying. 
They  have  so  litUe  of  secresy,  that  they  have,  entirely  of  their  own  free 
will,  twice  drawn  np  a  complete  account  of  their  modes  of  life  and 
doings,  and  handed  it  in  to  the  curator.  That  mode  of  life — as,  in- 
deed, was  to  have  been  expected  from  his  character — received  bis 
friendly  approbation,  as  regards  its  morals.  It  was  the  just  confldence 
in  thor  good  intentions,  which  they  saw  to  be  felt  by  a  high  official, 
whieh  occasioned  this  coniae.    But  if  this  confidence  of  theirs  has  not 

■  F.  >ie^  JM;     8w  Aifxedli  TIIL    A  mlnWeri*!  dMHn,  at  No*.  SO,  ISW,  bid  •Imdy 
MMad  Ikrt  tb*  Ubs  na  iwt  oppaxl  to  (noli  ■  evmmlUaL 
1  Boa*lMilmportutpattlODiin<»iilUad,biiCTtutl>ltlttif1>«BMrBa(lm. 
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caiued  »  ecntsprMing  one,  and  if  there  yet  preifuh  aii  fcpprefetWriott- 
tbat  pr«<eiit  tircuiastsnceK  ma;  secretly  bring  About'  sn  entirefj'  <)ffl^- 
ent  format  aiMrfatioa,  I  know  of  only  one  nteaiii  of  n^Rcvliig  tifn 
apprehension — which  1  bare  already  referred  to.  -  ■'    ■ 

"  We  all  know  that  the  most  watchful  police  cannot  entirely  diicovGr 
the  BChemei  and  views  ti{  the  atadenti,  ff  ibeynsort  tol^lsehijod  and 
deceiL  Something  ttiay  OCbaaiomally  come  to  light,  and  one  ot  aoofher 
iodWdual  may  be  punished 5  biitto'wftBt  findt  Ptinhhrneot  rtwy  be' 
inflioted  l<Miay,  biit  the  hydra  head  groWa  again  to-morroV: 

"May  God  preserve  tiose  Btndente,  *ho  pi'aented  the  writing'I  have 
oiled,  ftom  giving  up  their  Confftdcucc  and  love  of  tjDthi'atid'lTbia  ad- 
dicting themselvee  to  Mcrcsy  and  l^Isehood!  And,  tibov^  a^l,  may 
God  prevent  the  hcmorsble  lenate  from  becoming  f^e'  ckOSa  of  such  a 
revoltition!    "Whatexcme  coaH  be  made  fohmch  a  reatiltl 

"But  to  prevent  this  resuit,  I  caii,  as  1  hav«  said,  "see  only  one 
means.  Instead  of  onraelvea  destroying  the  ebnMence  rn  ns  cif  the 
yornig  men,  by  police  rcgulntions — \iy  the  esfablfshment  Of  a  com- 
pletely potice^Hkfl  relation  between  onrsdves  and  them — instead  of  lie- 
pending  upon  shrawdness  as  police-officers^  which  cannot  acconrphsh 
our  objects,  we  ought,  according  to  my  opinion  and  experience,  to  repay 
their  confidence  With  a  foil  rctnm'of  it.  A  full  tetnm,  t  say,  fbr  half 
c6nfidence  is  no  confidence.  We  should  soon  see  with  what  sin- 
cerity of  heart,  bow  freely  and  openly,  the  stndents  would  reapcmd 
to'such  treatment.  Above  all,  it  wonld  then  be  in  oar  power  ttf 
connteract  all  errcmeoits  tendencies  in  them,  because  we  should  know 
them  thoronghfy;  and  all  the  phantoms  which  terrify  in  in  the 
dark,  would  disappear  in  the  bright'  daylight  of  sucb  a  condition  of 

"  Such  a  clear  and  open  relation  between  ouraetves  and  the  students 
can,  in  my  judgment,  not  be  more  beneficently  and  honorably  brought 
about  than  has  been  done  by  his  majesty,  the  King  of  Wfirtembei^, 
by  an  ordinance  to  the  university  of  TQbin  jeo,  of  the  2d  Jannary  of 
last  year.  This  «nacted  that  the  students  shodid  choose,  ih>m  among 
themselves,  fideen  penons,  whose  duty  It  shou]<f  bo  to  communioiLe 
the  wisheB  of  the  senate  to  the  rest  of  the  students,  atid  to  assist  in 
accomplishing  Uie  same.  This  committee  is  also  empowered  to  bring 
befbre  the  senate  the  wishes  of  the  body  of  students.  Kaeh  member 
of  tbis  committee  is  bobnd,  by  section  27  of  the  ordinance,  to  vam 
bis  fellow-students  against  cvfery  seciH  association,  or  one  Bhnnnihg 
publicity,  and  so  far  as  in  him  lies^  to  eiert  his  influence  to  deter  tbem 
fi-oni  joining  anj*  such.  I  refrain  from  giving  here  any  details  of  this 
excellent  ordinance  iQasmucb  as  I  venture  t6  submit  a  copy  of  it  to 
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be  exantiosd  by  my  coll«agaes;  and  only  obaeire  that  I  h&TQ  good  in- 
fomwtion  that  the  tmiTeraity  of  Tubingen  already  eiperiencea  good 
nsnlu  from  tiiia  ordinance.  Von  Bauubb. 

"  QiMBunaixmnmi,  Jan.  6, 1B22." 

CnlcM  I  nm  mistaken,  there  is  but  one  man  now  living  wlio  was 
pKwni  at  the  aitting  where  this  propoBition  was  read,  namely,  my 
friend  Prof.  Schweigger.  He  will  remember  in  bow  inci-edibly  tumul- 
taoua  a  manner  my  reading  waa  int«rmpted.  He  repeatedly  begged 
that  I  might  at  least  be  allowed  to  read  to  tbe  end.  I  can  not,  after 
thirty  yean,  trac«  this  opposition  to  individuals.  But  I  remember 
vividly  how  aome  protested  most  streunously  against  this  Students' 
Conaroittee,  aa  if  it  wonld  be  a  profound  injury  to  tJieir  official  dignity, 
and  to  thdr  relations  with  the  students;  and  bow  others  exclaimed 
that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  learning  from  tbe  Wiirtembergevs 
how  the  itadents  were  to  be  managed,  and  so  on.  As  this  opposition 
was  BO  violent  that  I  was  actnally  unable  to  read  to  the  end,  I  sent  the 
paper  next  day  to  Royal  Oommisuoner  von  Wittleben,  writing  to  him 
mt  the  tame  time  as  follows : 

"  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  your  excellency  my  proposition  of  yes- 
terday in  the  senate.  Its  design  was  to  acquaint  that  body  with  tb» 
'WUrtembeig  ordinance,  with  which  your  excellency  is  familiar. 
wrote  it  down,  becatue,  in  case  of  ceiiain  occurrences,  I  will  adhere  to 
it,  w<xd  for  word,  and  neither  more  nor  less.  My  official  duty  forbids 
me  to  conceal  my  honest  convictions.  Accordiugly,  I  was  yesterday 
deairoQs  of  expressing  my  conviction  that  nothing  of  the  nature  of 
police  regulations  would  succeed  in  the  case  then  in  band,  but  that 
paternal  and  confiding  measnres,  like  that  of  Wurtemberg,  would  be 
of  incalculable  aeTTice.  Many  of  my  colleagues  agree  with  my  views 
respecting  police  measures. 

"  I  am  sufficiently  acquainted  with  yonr  excellency's  views  to  know 
that  yonr  own  feelings  prefer  a  paternal,  rather  than  a  police-like  mode 
of  adnunjstration ;  I  hope  that  yon  may  not  be  prevented  from  acting 
ID  acccffdance  with  those  feelings.  Yon  Raumbr," 

I  now  saw  the  evil  daily  coming  nearer,  and  was  convinced  that  no 
help  was  to  be  looked  for  Irom  the  senate.  Every  day  the  ill  feeling 
of  the  Btodenla  increased,  and  was  especially  stimulated  by  some  young 
men  of  talent,  who,  about  that  time,  came  from  Jena  to  Halle.  These 
individaals  need  every  inSnence  to  induce  the  dissatisfied  to  join  a  se- 
a«t  BoTscheiischaft  which  they  had  founded  at  Jena.   One,  named  C, 
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was  [Jarticulady  atHiva,  itdT<Kitilu)g.tli»«ata^UBlui]entaf  «ub  &  Sunet»^ 
ettM^oit  with  ibo  utiB£ist«loqDflacie  and  i«>pliuti7.t  He  unfortaDfat^ 
found  iW  graiod  k  well  pr^ered  .during  .ino  jesn,  tiutt  tb».ee^ 
Nwab^hto)  and  biBfollom.:<}«ie)|lyB{)i«ng^.<*p  and-^w^  ■C,ai(^- 
wi  oftdbflsed  b«Eare  »■  pourtvvttMt "hU  Miir4i4i>B,  dunng  his  etagr  «t 
HaHs,  vera  intaadad  to  estaMiah  tkaiBi  alao,  tlw  saatet  Qimetwavtihiift, 
and  to  propagate  among;  its  iDBBibeTs  the  political  viema  of  (ba  M^gw-. 
Eiudon  at  Jeaa."  *  He  nvAwOd  ^atfae^  with  tbrae  otben,  had  ."^iq^ 
estl}r,eiHkftvorad  to  n-eataUiah,  asaoiigftJt&fwctiMQe  «C  tha  BamdMir 
^doAbt  H^e,lkat  of^aaitatJM,  diatiolmKl  by  U*t  MtborHiAar"  ^Be 
declared,  in  so  manj  words,  that  "the  step  Troin  tbb  Burachei^fdiafV 
to^Doramallet  poKtical  aseocistibn  vaairat  difficult, «« the  meitit>9ra.(^ 
tbo  fbrour,  by  hsring  broktm  ■  tMr  vond  of  hoaw  gmn.  L*  the  M- 
thDriticsi  wcna  ikm  jilaeed  in  nppoutiwa  t»  tJUni)  and  <aW  toth^ 
exittiog  gorernmeBt."  -        .  .  .     <       ' 

{  became  acqiiaiotod  wHb  0.  .  WiJhout  {m  frill  aaailf  hb  oonc^red) 
intredmang' nu  to  bis  dentai^c^ioBl'  plant  and  «iideariara,  h»  made  ,iie 
Bdant of  1^ thaMy.  Iflua iraBriDTlmlii; exaeadiitgly jradicnl.alShfHigb 
hfi  ntia  undtr  the  ddnaiott  that  it  .wae  btaod  upott  tbe  mMt  corrMt 
maial  princifdea.  ,  Tkt  RorsdiailsoW^  Cor  inatanco,  lu  aaid,  aamad  at 
the'piaeBt  morality  m  life;  ^'gt)ntiin)«iitt  whiob  had  bpcikan  it  gp 
badf  tfaarafora,  p»t  tfaetublvea  fa'dineec  tippodtion  to  th«  pawat 
Dnnality;  aad,  tbenfiwe,  then  remuacd  no  otber  wano  f>r  y^vaig 
m<»thatt1)DebCy(3odndier'thaanMin,'aadlotttkeaiiaGtira  paitiiH 
mooHdiiy.'  .      i  . 

He  also  dted  political  reasons ;  and  especially  the  fact,  that  tht  vrii* 
liiiaarn  tbiibwhlb  atticte  sgMed  on  by  6ie  -Congresi  «f  Vieun  had  Mt 
be«n>.csmad  into'cperation  by  Prnasiit  aad  etber  gDrannneals. 

Ct,  wboB  i  loved nmiBb^' and  who  hHloni;  ag»  aicapedfrom-tha  MTMB 
of  bi«  yMtb,  and  wbaia  aveiyiaeful'mw),  niU  NmejnbcrirGll  boir  I 
discnssed  all  these  matters  Ntlk'  hlitt.  An  eaony 'tO'S0|ribstty  and 
diattaiticftDdif,  iadhand  tattieChriatia&  codttofmora^  wbiicdt'Uad 
nlvbys^  ftoR  tnyyan^,  facdn  tb  ma  holy  fmd. perfect;  rejeotod-  all 
JesuitKih,  and  enibreedbtmiig^-diia  principla:  that  the  ^o>y  "God 
vOuld :  omar  reqnbv  us  to  aisilt  m  nppatting  and  eateading  hik  ida^ 
doM  by  mbely  and  wicked  bumkl  Tb4  nnhappy  coaaaqUQBea  of 
S*Bdbai3ti«a  were  also  plBi»d']i:^*>ti9Ug  light  be(bi»  hia  «yeb       - 

A  strife  now  arose  between  those  who,  led  away  by  this  newl^  dia- 
covandooda  of  uonds,  «h!ii1i-Bf)pteradto  them  ofanprame-wnlMvlby, 
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silrocated  joining  the  secret  BurechenBch aft  and  tho"  Young  Men's 
Union,"  and  those  who,  reatmimKl  by  the  word  of  honor  wliich  they 
hail  giren,  opposed  sui^h  adhesion.  The  letter  \verB  overcome.  Tlio 
"Young  Tklen's  Union"  was  the  chief  teroplntion  to  tliom,  and  witli  il» 
foundation  a  hew  period  may  be  commenced ;  the  provioua  otio  hiinng 
bevn  diftttngnisiitd  by  the  a&aociatio*  of  tbe  "  Unoouditionals."  .But 
Kfirl  FdleniuB  hnd  now  alsos  hmid  in  tho  gnmc.  '  '  ■-■  ,  <  i  . 
The  detailed  Llstorj'  of  the  "  Young  Men's  Union"  is  given  in  Iho 
" Information*'  already  qtioted,  by  the  R«yal  High  Court  of  Breslau.* 
I  shall  refer  the  reader  to  this ;  and  shall  here  only  give  tLa  following 
sketoh:'    ■     ■■■•'■■.■■:■  ■.'..■-.  ..,.  ■.,.,,,,  ,    , 

A  Student  of  Jena  became  acquainted,  in  ISaij  in  Switzerland,  with 
Karl  Polletiius  and  two  otlier  men,  who  coofided  to  him  tJie  statement 
that  "there  vm  to  ho  formed  an  anociation,  among  men  already  living 
in  civic  stations,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  esisting  govern-  ■ 
ments;  and  that  it  wns  desirable  that  a  siniilrir  association  should  be 
formed  among  young  men."-  They  proceeded  to  request  the  atudent 
tofbnnd  such  au  associntion. '  He  entered  into  the  plan,  and  labored 
at  Zurich,  Ba«lo,  Preibarg,  TClhingen,  EHangen,  sod  Jena,  in  bohalf  ol 
the  society  ;  at  all  which  places,  as  well  as  at  Halle,  Leipzig,  Gottin-. 
gen,  Wtlrzburg,  and  Heidelberg,  thore  were  members  as  early  as  tho 
summer  of  1821.  During  1821,  1822,  and  1823,  several  other  seo-- 
tiens  of  it  Were  established,  consisting  mostly,  Lowever,  c^  only  n  {ew\ 
p«nons;  and  in  all  of  them,  so  far  ae  has  been  reported,  great  cod-< 
fusion  and  perplexity  of  ideas  prevailed,  no  one  knowing  exactly  wltat. 
he  wanted.  i.  ■  ■      -  i         ..-,,; 

Many  ware,  probably,  induced  to  join  the''Yonng  Men's  Union"' 
hy  the  compliment  to  their  vanity  implied  in  the  immediate  connco-'. 
tion  with  tbe  secret  leagne  of  men,  from  wliich  was  expectied  a  tre- 
mendous revolution  landing  to  the  improvement  and  nenovatJoa  ot- 
Oemany,  and,  perhaps,  even  of  all  £urop«.  -i  <..i    .     ,i  ..i 

Bat  thay  were  startlingly  undeoeired  by  discovering,  with  oertainty,. 
that  no  tatib  associaUon  of  men  ciiited.  Fart  of  them  thereupon  do- 
clated,  that  uuder  these  circumstances,  the  "Young'  Men's  Union" 
wns  without  any  basil  ;'.BQd  that  it  must,  therefore,  be  dissolved.  A'- 
majority,  however,  decided  to  continue  their  exertions  more  strenu 
ODsly  than  evcTi  Guce  tbe  renovation  of  Germany  must  rest  with  them  . 
»lone.    ■     .      ■:  ,  .  i  .■  ■  ■    .     u:  .,■    ■     •■      /, 

Thas,  the  phantasteal  eiistenoe  of  tbe  Union  continued;  it  could 
neither  live  nor  die.     " It  is  clear,"  says  the  " Informalion"  "  that  we 
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COT  not  discuss  an  SCjtiial  oi^pizatioo  pf  f,ha  <  Youa^  Men's  TJmoD  ;* 
and  that  it  would  be  in  vaip  to  attempt  to  follow  up  Bingle  ramifica- 
tipDs.of  it  to  tbeir,  pngins,  wljich  w^r^.ofleif  ^cidental.  Wcmust 
ralher  treat  pf  repeated  attempt*  to  accomplisli  an  organization.", 
.  Aa  tbe  efibrte  in  behalf  of  ^Ik  "  Young  Meo'e  UQion"  in  llalle  grew 
jpore  and  more  sfEQient,  tl^ey  bad  an  influence,  most  paiofuT  to  me, 
upoD  my  relatioDB  with  tfcie  Etudeota.  Wliereaa,  they  bad  previoasly 
been  entirely  open  with  me,  and  had  cc^verseil  with  m 9  frankly  re- 
sp«ctiDg  their  lives,  J.  could  oot  but  vecy  soon  observe  that  they  were 
inlccted  with  wretched  and  foolish  seccets  and  achemes.  lieycoiild 
not  coraraunioate  thesa  to  me,  for  they  knew  too  Wefl  what  were  my 
opinions  on  them.  X  aft^rwari^  found  that,  out'  of  the  moat  friendly 
ieeiiqgs  toward  me,  Uitiy  had  been  entirely  silent  on  these  points,  iii 
^er  that  oo  suspicion  of  participation  might  attach  to  me  hi  case  of 
any  invesLigattons.  But  thii  very  silence  sufficiently  indicated  to  me 
that  the  yonng  men,  previously  to  finn  in  their  honesty,  were  in  great 
dfngpr  of  beiag  betrayed  into  secret,  dishonest,  and'  utilawful  'schpines. 
I  fall  myself  pecesNtat^d  to  warn  thera  once  more,  in  a  paterlial  'mao- 
ser,  as  clearly  and  distinctly  as  possible ;  sod  accordingly  addressed 
to  them  all,  intheyearl822,  the  following  admonitory  letter:"    ''- 

"Oh  Ike  Jtt-tMahtiAmtiUofthli  Santhintchi^t,  v  .  : 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  the  formal  reorganiiatiba  of  Uie  i^Uhe'hen- 
schaftby  the  studenla,  jn  spite  of  their  word  of  honor,  and.  contrary  to 
law,  is  to  bft  appreheaded;  for,  as  the  uiliversity  overseer  testifies, 
they  ipcak  the  truth.  ITpoQ  the  dissolntioo  of  the  Jena  Sursdien- 
Bcha^  they  wrote  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar,  'It  was  the  will  of 
j^our  Royal  Highness  that  the  Burschenschaft  be  dissolved^  "iTiat  will 
has  been  carried  into  effect.  We  hereby  declare,  solemnly  iaA  poV 
liely,  that  we  have  paid  strit^  obedience  to  the  commaad,  and  have, 
oiirselveai  dissolved  our  association,  as  was  ordered,'  ^c,  d((^' 
,  "  In  my  judgment,  these  words  express  the  true  spirit  of  (be  BilrScfa- 
enachafc — open,  true,  and  honorable.  Every  association  which  coiisti- 
tates  itsaU  secretly,  ngainst  the  law  and  their  word  of  honor,  ^tan'dg  tn 
direct  opposition  to  this  true  spirit, of  the  late  Burachenschall ;  and 
ofight  Dot,|ia  my  c^inion,  to  he  considered  as  ao  associajion  of  the 
class- of  that  ooe,  notwithstaDdiog  it  may  adopt  ita  watchwords,  colors, 
arid  all  other  externals.  '   ''''   '' 

"  Such  were  my  expressions  to  the  academical  senatA  Iq  reUtiAn  to 
-the  festival  ofJaouary  12,  1821.  Ifay  I  never  he  ohtlgetlto  glvQ  np 
.  ths  good  opinion  nbich  t  entertained  wliea  wtiting  it. 

"  I  stiU  can  not,  fear  that  any  fonAal.  leorganizatioi).  of  the  Bumhen- 
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kIuA,  cpntniiy  to  tlie  .word  of  Tionor  giv^n,  and  tn  contempt  C?  th« 
taw,  Wili^ko  plioe.''  Wlio  'wonld  '^vijcaM  it )  '  '■ 

"SwppcMe  it  Bhonlil  {w.Baid,  'You'  KnoW  (be  excellent  pm-ptoses'  of 
the  BiusGbeDscbBft;'*l)qt  iti'.ia  impo^ibW  io  Bttain  ibem  witboiit:  ^e 
formal  te-«stab1ishmcDt  of  lltatbodf.  ."VFrjiout  d  foitflal  organkation 
awl  eatablisbmeDt.it  will  b^'im'possibld  for  Us  to  hold  together 'the 
Audepls,  knd  to  lead  fJiem  towarJ  a  commoti  purpoae.' 

'"  To  t}iis  I  wouTd  replj :  t  ougtit  not,  strictly,  to  answer  yon  at  iill, 
for  yon  at^  seekitig  to  cauae  a  brealong  of  tlie  law,  and  of  the  word  of 
Honor.  Do  .yoft  propose  to  defend  ftia  violation  of  law  by  claiming 
tbat  tb^  govemiiietit  baa,  on  .its  part,  desthiyed  tbe  joat  condition  ot' 
affairs  by  its  own  ipjnstice,  and  tbal, '(berefore,  yon  feel  yourself  not 
bonnd  bjf  tbe  law )  How  dai^  yoii  »ay  tbat  law  and  right  ba»0  not 
b^n  Tiolat«d  tf  tbe  young  men  tbemsetvesi  and  that,  therefore,  law 
and  justice  towani  tbem  are  token  away^t  Have  you  forgotten  Saotf, 
and  B9  manj  circmnataocea  connected  witb  hinil 

'^Rat,  efen  if  injustice  has  been  commTttedj  dareyou.fbr  tbat  reason, 
declare  yourself  free  from  all  givil  obli^tiouet  Was  Socrates,  theil, 
in  your  ophnon,  a  fool,  becHoae  be  drank  the  poison  uojuatiy  tendered 
him,  rather  than  to  flee  J  Follow  no'  principle  which  yon  can  not  iiltJi 
ail  tbe  wodd  to'falUw..'  I^«v«^  ObpH^D  i^mj^wniMent  by  thw 
ntle,snd  yoo  will  feel  that  tbe  world, wQuld  be  happy  if  all  ^onld 
flbey  it,  But  if  all  w^e  to  cast  Ibo^  fTOOi  the  Stato  on  this  principlo 
of  yoursr— for  when  the  govern^nt  is  unjust  to  one  it  endangers  all-7 
tbeie  w^ld  at  once  f^ault  a  inoat  fearful  dissolution  of  all  social  bonds, 
a  mwt  terrific  and  bloody,  revolution.  All  the  visiooary  and  unbridled 
powera-and-  passioaa  of  our  jiature  would  awake ;  hatred,  envy,  revenge, 
pride,  amlntion ;  tbe  devil  would  alir.  up  wicked  hopes,  and  vain  eonfi- 
deiiee.i|i  mere  strength.;  and  holy  love  would  diaappear  in  the  waste 
abyw.  Do  yon  consider  youraelf  powerful  enough  in  intellect  to  qalet, 
gnidenand  ^lethese  excited  and'rttde  powers  and  maaaes?  Will  yoti,  a 
teaclier  and  establisher  of  revolution,  eatabliah  and  aiaintaln  order  t 
Beware  of  tbrowiog  out  partial  and  frivolous  words,  which,  as  stlmulanta 
in  reaj  life,  may  become  aad  .seeds  of  incalculable  misery.  'Woe  to  you 
if,j«i  fool  weak  minda,  and  lead  tbetti  asfniy  with  such  words  1  And 
with  Uiis  breach  of  law,  tbe  breacfi  of  word  goes  hand  in  hand.  'One 
WMd,  one  word — one  man,  one  manfonr  ancestors  said.  But,  do  yon 
{iTO|>OM  to  begjn  the  establishment  of  ihe  German  Eurecbenschaft  by 
th?  violation  of  this  truly  German  motto,  and  then  to  sing  to  your 
'UnioVThewMld  itself  mnst  pass  away,  and  so  the  ancient  proverb 
mwlf  .  'Would  yo%  Jesuitically,  shelter  yourself  by  that  abomlaable 
principle  tbat '  The  end  sauctJGes  the  means  f   In  this  direction  point* 
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tba  cuaohi;  Teqniromeat,  A«t:  we  alittll '^ts  up  ourbiaMijr,  shople 
moral  instincts,  and,  imtoad  althein,.nt  up  priBcipleftwhrahu  lionost 
hauX  can  tub  conipt>ehend.  And  let  db  conBidnt  xatmt  vioieif  tbst 
parpDse  of  theChrietbii  Garm&a  Banokensohaft.whidh  istosaiiotHy 
ihew  meoDs.  Waq  it  notliiia,  tbat  tibi  msBiben  were  to  liT»  «.CMn- 
mon,  tna,  open,  trae,  pure^  and  aStc^6tsaie  Mh.t  'And  is  Hiefinf  ifeep 
totrard  the  itcoompJisIinieiitof  thtit  end,  la  be  *  brokkip^  «f  Uis  woEd  of 
bonort  and  of  the  Uw  f  Hbtc  7Da,'Kke  ^e  roCEt-.utipniK^pled  diplo- 
matiGtHvthegieabirmdr&ls'aM  tliD  lewec  morala :  tJaa  lattei— GhaetMD 
nonditT— ^for  eveiy-day  life,  a«d  tin  iomm,  ibe  greater-^enilnb 
<  noralitf —-{br  dxtMordioncy  ocotaioos,  wbjeb  require  lying  aadidoe^  t 
Are  breaoh  of  onefajvordHid  of  the  law  to  be  the  ooinetratiQg"C«ie- 
mooy  at  ibe  eDtmnoeiinto  Iba  BorsohenMhaft I  Aod  Srost  ail^e 
members  K«e  soeretly,  aAroid  av«ty  moment  of  being  hron^t  to  ad 
atScotmt,  and  ccntrivh^  pettifoggrng:  ibifta  and  trioka  to:  get  <^  with 
in  case  of  need )  What  beotnina  of  tbe  ainiple  ianooeiMts  of  an  opca 
and  pure  youthful  life,  wiUi  agtkod  comcJHice,  In  whoM  plaoo  appctev 
tbis  oonGCttl«d,  Beeret,  and  lighthabnnniag  life )  Are  iht  yonag  fa>  train 
tbemseWes,  by  such  a  couiee  of  fife,  into  free  Christian  oitiseua  f    It  is 

impotsible. 

"  And  bonerer  abrevdly  dl  of  yoOt  tmutgsiMMfi  majr  hkm  been 
rnnde,  howerer  ctiBQiBg^i  you  oldcnrate,  be  enre.  that  good  Getman 
hiWi^Bty  is  hesti  and  will  alwaye  be  best  Hioaes^  Etands  laogtat. 
Amdt'a  verges  are  true  of  dn  Oeniikn  youth :  - 

'"  Trust  thou  no(  to  ft  fcit  outdde, 

'Lies  and  chmtB'thon  cMiet  not  gUld«      ■  ' 

Alts  and  txick*  will  fcii  wilh  tUee,  , 

Thy  cunning,  ehatlowest  phantosy.' 

"And  in  like  manner wiU  fail. thii  t^cld«h  and  aecietJ;;  constituted 
Bnncbensebafti.  It  will  eoon  be  discovered,  and  broken  up  by  ex- 
pulsiona. 

"For  theae  rtaaons  I  conuder  tbat,  at  preaent,  the  furmal  reorgani- 
ULtion  of  the  ChriaCian  Gennaa  Burtchenechaft  vrould  be  a, violation' of 
law,  and  of  the  word  of  hoaoi;  unchriaUan,  uit-Qermaii,>QnwiBe. ' 

"  But  is  our  youtb  so  enpennnuated  that  it  can  nob  eKlH  witboti  a 
fixed  form,  without  JtdherenciB  to  a  letter  t  Ko  law  preventa  you  from 
living  and  laboring  as  friends  ia  iile  and  death,  for  the  noblest  of 
bnman  purposes — for  a  free  ChrJBUas  interDooree.  Miidl  friend^ip  1m 
rapkced  by  mere  verbal  &stenii)g8,  aad  a  iiving  iDbellactaaJ  ti«  bf  a 
lawyer's  paper  one !  Most  that  mental  power  by  whioh  the  beltv  or 
more  intelligent  man  infiuenoee  faia  brother  in  God's  uaotcv  be  fUswed 
to  bim  by  a 
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i'^Bobif  ^ra  srdoo^aYawiBcUvidiMdt  vbo  are  oonitritDted  cupitbie 
«fB>^nifoUiid'SBd«lofle  astQciBlion'ia.iSa  tkrongh  lave,  it  is  bnttei  that 
titM^iftit^.shMU  told  iherawllFss  piAely  imd  tmly^  tog^heii  ia  iade- 
•  penikot.-fneDdaHip,  ifaAn  lJi«t  aBbttai^icmld  fcemid'o  to  hold  tnget^r, 
b^-ptoUbited  tie%»)^8tmuHilMli  of  KftgoAtA  fctlpons,  andthfttlhe 
fltiliois  fbould,  &t  hsl,  sUoriy  &iL  :  Woe- to  w^  vheo  om  youtii, 
e«afi/«haU  be:^rte'OTer'aii4bdiaeCRit«dtOihiTOles*neB;  woetftnr^oths 
«)u)  }iti^tie'th&t'tfa«fy  4M11  bttffin  frecdbbi  bj  iuiij|;  thcw  biethvia 
wMtMllT-aiid  iyiitatiii^ly-,'a«  b&d'tciblB!  Ohj  that  our yt»^  troodd 
ptirify  tiraniMlves  'ftom  evetj  eril  ^Mani^  itou  evgiy  impure  pnrpoM ; 
ttitii'B  good  cotiMievcfl  eoatatt,  hotontH  AetroiU,  tbo  good  parpsEc 
<t'«kloh  they  aim,  and  0{>«n)y  add  !&e^  demand  flnUi  tboiridamA:!- 
Ms«od  cAcOSrl^cb^  lion' arid  tBttstaoce  in  their  truly  holy  Bodeancr  I 
MQjo'iRDidd  daneppoae'youDgriiiM-arDvmg  th^object  tobeb  pwe, 
Mtiile,  fandiig  Sfei'  Wfao  ieati  hmn  yon  if  yoa  do  good  !  Qh,  tbat 
I^ttlm'fl  frttty  snd  vehenimt,  aUd  |towm>ftil  ipuit  could  be  a  -pstteroi&r 
-  Ibei Oemuiii  yontb;  that  '«piat  vUiah  <les(ii*ed  all  lotr,  stealtityi  tecxet 
trickaBad'pTscdcest'andlHroagh-dLViiia-ahd  «pra  orafidtDce  in  itriatf, 
whs  flBoraqne^ile'aDd  iErraittible'l?  ' 

I  was  soon  convinced  that  my  Appeal  could  not  reiiet  thefbroB  of 
4ehifliieBoeatin>b'oa'tke  itude^tB.  -All  eoafldoaoain  the  autbori- 
ties  wBS  «alirely  at  aa  «nd;'far  tiie  .Btadects  bad  experience'  from 
liiaa.  appaJ^aa,  mt  Hasittaficft)  and  the  'opinion  prarailed,  that  in 
order  to  realize  tbe  ideal  of  ths'  Bvnthfliitocliaft^  it  nould  bo  litbtee^ 
no  longer  to  co-operate  with  the  authorities,  but  to  oppoae  tbera ;  and 
that,  on  radical  poKli«U  prioeipUa,  wbatsver  Btood  in  the  way  of  that 
ideal  must  be  remortd.  Bi  WaJs  fancied  tbnt  fhe  "Young  Men's  Union" 
would  lift  the  worid  to  the  condition  of  the  angels. 

■WehBTOBeenthllt  th6"TJttiofi  WfW'BCtilally  »lHinentty, '  It  i*8s  a 
It  Ht^bCt  for  AiifMfiiAB^  ■  Bift  th^  tlmSB  w«Te  too  bitterly  in  ewnest 
fcr  tbis ;  and  irritable  and  wicked  conacienceB  could  neither  andflfitamd 
Mr  endure  any  qiorl.  The  UAffl  c««*e  to  a  tragical  end.  Ibad'fore- 
MM,  in  my  adiMmition,  ibnt  if  th6  'pt>ob1bH«d  Burtcb^nsohkif^  eh«ald 
be  reorg^l^zed,  It  would  Mioyi  be  di^cdverod,  Mt/t  broken  up  by  oxpul- 
riMjfl.  "Biit  t}i«  "ToUn^  Mefi's  TIn1iffl,*in  thihkitg  to  stfrpasS  the 
MonJit/ntidlawftilneei^of  tbe  <Mg(na1  Bnracbemcbaft,  ftiolithly  pui^d 
beyoDd'tb«  tphere't^its  hdlfvity  among  young  men,  and  attempted  to 
inWr*ewi»ith  rte  relAtSons  of  aeWal  life,  trf ivMch  H  fcnow  nothing, 
nd^hi^it^nks(at:froni'b«iHgcotnpet«nt  to  regulate  or  to  ebinge. 
nteH  b^pened  tbbC  it»  tneiiibaft  'bad  to  do,  not  with  tbe  patetbnl 
MAdeintod  disclplimn;  COuHl  Uidtlt*  Mttdemlcol  penaltieB,  but  with  a 
mminal  court  and  its  tavern  eentence ;  tbdt  th«y  were  neuured  vrith 
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the  mensure  of  tlie  goverament,  the  existiog  state  of  which  tLey  had 
{)«rmitted  themselves  to  attack.  On  the  2Sth  of  March,  1826,  the 
High  Court  of  fireslan  passed  sentence  upon  twenty-eight  membera  of 
the  Union,  oil  of  whom,  except  a  few,  were  coademaed  to  from  two  to 
fifteen  years' irapri** Id* nt.1    ■;.,.:..:    "i  ■  , -.   i  L'    .;.; 

This  was  the  tragic  end  of  the  "  Youngjien's  Union." 

Id  1622  my  stay  at  Halle  became  unendurably  painful  to  me.  I 
Btjll  saw  the  same  staderits  whom  I  lbv«d  so  Well,  Trot'  yet  they  were 
changed.  I  afterward  fo and  t!ie  tianiesftf  twelve  oFtheib  in  ^  litt  of 
those  condemned  as  just  Bientioned:'  '    '    '   ■     --■■"-'- 

There  was  h1s6  a  second  renSon,'which  had  long  BitnoJ-dd  me.  l 
had  been  begging  fot  three'  yeara  fliat  a  collectiAn  of  nliMnJs'  might 
be  purchased  for  the  univerrity.aB  the  eiiSting  btte  did  hot  at  atlfutlB 
the  purposes  of  nistruetibQl  -Wy  request  ifot  'being  «<MUplied'-w1lli,4l 
was  impossible  for  me  to  properly  perfwiB  my'dUiy  aa  pt^feeaor  of 
minSratogy.      ■    ■■  ■'  ■■',■■' 

'During  this  period  of  great  utaetniiwfls,  mf  Mead  K«ciU>r  Ditkmv^ 
whil^  On  a  visit  do  nae  &oU  NnreUbel^,  at  Boatev,  1S39,  invited  SM 
to  take  partid  chftr^  of  bie  ioatituti*^  At  that  e%;  In  October  tbt> 
lowihg  I  went  io  Nurainberg,  exatnlnad  th«  uhbol,  uM  oonseatedl 
Oh  returning  to  Halle,  I  appHed  hi  the  two  minisCrita  under  which  I 
wM  ftn  ofBcial-^aS  mining  Dounoil^rand  s*  prafMaot-^for  a.diamiit 
sion:  I  deail^  to  comnefflomt«  the  IrieDdly  maaii«r  in  which  tbetwf 
m misters,  Sehuckmann  and  AhflWAeiit,  Ntvrnad  me  my'i«queEt,iaiid 
adriwd  me  to  ivoall  my  decision,  Bbt  I  bad  takeo  juy  cesektioD 
toff.  fifthly,  and  repoatcd  my  appKcation^  I  E«oeired;JJa}r  lOv  iS2S, 
through  lh&  minifltry,  the  royol  cabinet  order;  •wUchidismiesedi  ixi 
"In  eoneeqMnce,''  skid  the  moaatapiMjiag  lett^  from  the  ;mii)iat»e« 
"  ^e  Undersigned  niniatries  do  free  you  kckA  yoni?  offimal  jdatitsi  boUl 
in  the  university  «tHAlle,  and  in  the  Eigh  Council '«f  3liniDgi  mtk 
tbaoks  f<»  yoor  tntevtiou  tkerOf  and  with  (be  best  wiahw  f<u  yout 
fuWre  ptos^peri^."  ■  .;..'■■■, 

I'leftHuliewith  very  bad. faatinga..  U«as  as, if  I  WMtebwriag.  to 
thegraTQ:aH  tiMmstnaandh^ies  tbatlbaidnoutiabftd  for  teuyeai^ 
ever  sjnoe  tW7BBr:lftUI,,a»d  for  nhMe<  ueoOpUfluuAOt  I-bud  i^Kgl4 
and; laboKfd,    i  j  ■:     ;-...■  ■  ,    r    ,,,,-.    „■,,.,    .:,- 


.*<nia'iIUi«tl'.iMr*lbtrtMiwdRi*lfirM*:r*Ta.  M rijid  liitiilj  iWliiiiiiii  Ji—llw. 

mf  muny  oilier  iniB>k*r>  .were  Jimiibea  ■bwrbve.   iioit  a(  ibua  T«r*,.boT*T«rri>*''4™*' 
cfarBthf  mil  of'thalrtiTFn^      '       -'■■■■  .     <  ■  -   .  i      ■,    .     ,  i      . 
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.  Gc^u-y  FftiB^wc^  PipT*B»  wbose  life  ,ws>  ^beautiful  iHqstTatiOT, 
«ri)if';]^b|f  ,3«c^Htij4iJir.B.li^ter  («.  ^wpn  Ypb  Alte«tei^— "I 
promised  God  that  I  nould  look  apoa  nKeqr  Pnfssuw  j;i«asaD.t  cliild  ', 
V  a.]fi^t%,-w\»,tM^  ^qqtpUaa  ;pf , me  before  pod,  V.I  did  pot  prp< 
TJdfllOL^in  tJk[B]bqit  «duc4t)oB, »  AmtLH.m^  ftCbrlBtlsD,  wbidi  it 
1f»  powibte ,({})■  ne  to.peoridfi,''.— i»»,bow»,  Fel),  29^  1780,  at  Born*, 
ie  Sviwiiy,  iirbora  Wfiatbi^itiiipi'a  lawjrvr,  w)^  tbe  UlJe.Qf  Chamber- 
(i>w»i;*»ry--,J*il)tflr-4f|».^bei^.hfn3  iu  hj^  a»t<)1^9gw^b7  a*  t^  eJlee^ , 
fill  and  livelj  man,  who«e  most  prominent  trait  waa  alwaja  to  look 
npoK.lii»il»tgkt  fid9<(^  thiaph«nd.jt9  o^pMe  sU  moroMnesa.  In 
•ocordaoaa  .viA<tliU'q)miu49r  trW:.^  bii^og  vf  vbicb  bo  gave 
bill  ifi4  jmh*  I  BQd,|ittrtiealM'l;  lu  ^mld  jk*  wdur^  any  timidity  in 
Hmm,  for  sUcb  Xfioter  i.nfB  ,ftlwj»jlB  jpaMu)..!©  biax.  He  also 
tibngdd'tham.ta.*tT{ab.obedieBc&  Bi4  taotlier  wm  a  wnian  of  stiict 
laAipmis.chsnMte'tOaKfuLfonng^ti  Bfid.«oBi«  vautf,  whicbioadaher. 
fmelxaiM  about'  tftptanam,  }!«' father,  ^mt^y^d  a  ipnvaAa  tutor 
Edt.  Jtin;  :hat  llnsiQatnutwiltaaH  UtCl«  Of  notbiitg  ftl  t^dttgf>gy  or  d^- 
dacttaf-BidilD&Mcliagifcxiked  to  DothiDgBXQaptlh«.gpod  app«^uice, 
of.liiistti<ilal'ai«miiiiations.  Tltii!  was,  very  iraUfor  tba  memoi;; 
htt  \mhaAmod  btutt  «Dald  have  iwmved  Jittle  benefit,  had  it  nof 
liMN  tbTrtiiAOsoirtancttof  bisiDMl^wtmothfr..  For  uAsapIe, Dinter 
hadi  «Wtt*fllve7ean.aU,to  rami,  trabslalei  Anddommit  t»  mem- 
Aty,  Hottt A  *  Cbo^MaitMn  rActfjo^uE^"  aqd  tbeaTwltoit;  and  to 
Ittfji^tnts quoted  fiitm.tfivNeir  Tntainw^  ts  the  original  Gre«k. 
April  21,  1773,  he  vas  examined  for  the  national  MihooJ  at  Grjmr 
lAarWbm  1m  'found  valaabls  teBchen  in.  fieotar  Knbt,  Conrector 
MhVfa^  ^d  Oantor  Baiebird.  Slttd^  cultii-atcd  wsAiilj  the  7«Jiff- 
4dtlB&flHug^*biiidt!tl>4'bio7^viiwl&er  hadiaaptabtadiaiduKliiin;  and 
Beichard  waa  not  onlf  his  teacher,  but  his  loving  friend.  .  While  yet 
ttttisofA,  hia-mreeilent  laodier-  died-;  whose  Iobb  be  ffiouroed  even 
mitmr  gmwa-uf. :  laAttril,  1779,i>iatar  left  theMfaooI  at  Grinuna, 
and  passed  the  Interral  of  time,  before  entering  the  unireralt;  at 
Leipzig,  partly  with  his  brother,  and  partly  with  Lis  godfather,  Super- 
iDteudent  Rickfela.  In  Leipzig,  he  almost  overburdened  himself  with 
hearing  lectures,  during  his  first  two  yean :  attending,  especially, 
Dathe,  Emesti,  Moms,  and  Flatner.    For  want  tA  a  competent  guide, 
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faefe}!  intowTongdiNctioMinnuuiy  stndiwi&a  is  often  tteofM:.  Hb 
'  •endmeoUi  Kt  a  later  day,  npoa.  tk«  stmliM  of  tin  vmlvcAit^i-wvt^ 
tbua  eKpreuad :— " It  u  not uaceMai^  dial  &»uhi^Bral)>M)dJaani, 
ID  tpadal  leMOBi,  all  tkat  .he  fa  to  taov;  LetUm  only  hitetiia 
atatity,  and  tobe  pleamre-in-ftit  studies,  and  l«t  ttut  aoilreM  of  anrt- 
anoe  be  pointed  out  to  Um,  Md  he  vtil  acoani{>IMk  nMe  totbimuif 
than  all  the  lenoaa  and  lectvre*  will  do  for  bim." ' 
'  Even  in  hia  atndeM  ^aaia^  thaitMy  bf  men  waSiflavAnae'iHintiit 
witii  hiitk  He  bad  a  gn^  love  for  the  tbeater;':aBd'Bajs^'fet(Krdlrig 
it->-~"  For  ^miDg  tbeoloj^am,  liie  drarob  la  cto^  luefcl.  It  AtroUlfts 
^n  declaualOTf  bnowledgei ' '  Kot  that  theyan  to'thmtvfoi^in'in 
the  pnl^t;  bntat  lihepItayth«7tRa7acq«traaf<!fll)ilg(»Tiiwdulatiot» 
of  Tuice,'  ft>r  atrengtk  ankl  feebleamt  «f  wMAt, 'and>iaai«dinHrt<d 
si^le  of  delitery.  ¥«nn£  theolc^Qfl^iatt^ndi  the' UMiitBt-^i»4(iMri- 
owif,  if  it  is  convenient;  Yo«  VHl'get'mnofa  moragood  tiieMrtintn 
at  the  oKid-table.  Bnt  thapUys  nlay  be  judiriouily  •elevtM):"'  iHe 
latnentemud  o««r  hb  iDOApaolty  foriiuuio.  "Inawillhigly  fiaiditay- 
sdf  doprivedof  apleuaFe«bi«hvouldhfl»eaddedtOtbdei^oyitieiRa 
of  my  life,  and  woold  hara  rendered  oheerfiil  my-  ttoAlM'da]^ 
which,  thaak  Qod;hsTie'b)ieB  ftn*'.''''     ■   '  ;  ' 

Aft«r leamg Leopiif,^' {iMsed  bivexaBDinatioBfbribsvHniiUy, 
recemng  a  firat-claas  c«rti6oate,  and-becftme  tba-  prit^te  tntoriMi^e 
family  of  C^amberlBia  mxi  P^lhiitn.  ■■  The  ytava  of  his  taadidatnUp 
DiDter  pasted  tnvtudytng  dei^,  Kbodlmastoii,  and  people  ;in  pur- 
eiiit  which  has  often  dieersd,  taligfat^  airimated^  and  wanted:  him. 
Tbe  common  people  liked  hitn,  and  had  confldaneein  hun^liKeBikig 
to  bis  preaching  with  pleasure,  nnd  he  spoke  kiixfjy  to  e'vecy  ahild 
whom  he  met.  Thus  Diatercutercd  Upon  thadntiesof  thepsstotate, 
not  ill  prepared  by  hii experience  Ma  ptivote  tntor;  andLenenndera 
this  intermediate  training  &a  far  from  uaelcss.  In  auch  aplacei^the 
young  man  weana  bimsetf  from  his  studaat-babitev  and  learns,  to  ac- 
commodate him  seTf  to  the  iToya  of  tbe  people  amongst  whoteh*  is 
probably  to  live ;  rtndiea  the  pMU*s(ind  the  gentry;  aod-Colleete/a 
th^iuaaBd  expcriencea  whieh  will  he  of  the  gt^ateet  UBe  tobinf,'and 
wfaichennnotbelearnedoutof  books.'  ■  Ha  mmt,  however,  tw  car^fnl 
not  to  be  warped  by  thernfliienceaof  thegreat  buose,  tobeoo^e 
accnstoraed  to  indnlgon«ca  frhlcbhia  fiture  touity  InDoms'wiU'not 
rUow  him,  nor  to  a  style ao  (fifty  that  his  iiraaera'will  DottiiideristilDd 
it.  To  this  end  ho  rauEt  devote  hia  leisure  to  4b«lpastontth»  achdol- 
nnwten,  and  the  people:  Dinterbecanie  a  p«*tor>nlT4T,at-^Kit- 
•cher,  a  Tilhige  in  the  goVBmnMnt  of  Bbma,  with  three  rhuudnd 
inbabitsnta ;  to  tbe  entire  saliafWiion  of  his  wishes.    He  ima  nowa 
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villitge  pastor,  as  he  had  so  oTLea  desired  to  ba.     The  villj^  be- 
longed to  lieo tenant-colonel  Baron  von  Niebeker,  ft  very  benevolent 
man,  who  sympathised  with  all  ie  miefortune  ;  and  Dioter  came  into 
mo«tfri«:ndlyretatioa8  with  him.    As  a  preacher,  his  pastoral  influence 
accompliahed  muob,  and  so  did  bis  truly  and  ominentij  practical 
cbuscter.     In  preach iag,  this  thought  waa  continually  before  bim; 
the  handle  raftsman  and  tite  farmer  Lave,  asualiy,  but  tliis  one  day  to 
devote  to  the  oultivation  of  head  and  Ueart,  and  the  coimtry  pastor 
should  shape  hi*  efforts  accordingly.     While  a  tut<w,  he  had  adopted, 
as  bis  models  in  preaching,  Gbriat's  Krmon  ott  the  mount,  and  Paul's 
diacourw  at  Atbens ;  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  becoming  an  extem- 
poraneous speaker,   but  in  the  spirit  of  bis  discourse.     He   never 
preached  without  careful  preparation,  •  Ho  usually  began  to  consider 
do  the  Sunday,  bia  ne»t  Sunday's  subject ;  and  bo  refiected  upon  it 
trom  tirne  to  time,  during  his  wulka,  for  example ;  and  on  Friday  he 
first  wrote  down  the  connected  substance  of  the  discourse,  in  ono 
*boIe,  as  it  were  at  one  gush.    During  flw  tea  years  of  hia  first 
pastorato,  he  thought  out  almost  all.  hia  sermons  vord  by  word,  and 
learned  them  so.     He  never  read  a  sermon.  ■  At  a  later  period,  when 
the  increaite  of  his  occupations  disenabled  bim  from  using  the  time 
neoesaary  for  this  purpose,  he  often  had  to  content  himself  with  deter- 
mining the  divisions  of  bis  subject;  which  made  bim   sometimes 
preach  too  long.     He  relates  tbnt  be  learned  to  preach  popularly  from 
his  maid-servant,  who  had  a  strong  oo  mm  on -sense   undei-s  landing, 
without  much  knowledge;  and  he  oflen  read  lar^^e  portioca  of  his 
disoourso  to  her,  on  Friday  evenings,  to  see  whether  it  wore  clear  to 
her  mind.     In  hia  £rat  pastorate,  he  confined  his  choice  of  subjects 
mostly  to  the  erani^elistfi ;  bnt  afterward,  especially  aft<!r  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Heinhard,  he  alternated  from  them  to  the  epistles,  and  otlier 
scriptures.  ■■■■,,     i    ■ 

;  During  this  period,  his  labors  as  scliool-overseor  wore  also  very 
usefal ;  instruction  having  been  his  favorite  pursuit  since  bis  fourteenth 
ywir.  School  conferences  were  then  neither  established  in  Saiony, 
nor  ufluaL  Of  bis  own  three  school-teachers,  each  was  too  old  for 
improTeroenU  '  Dintei  acoordingly  spent,  at  first,  only  two  half- 
days  per  week  in  the  school.  Ha  himself  look  charge  of  religions 
instruction  and  arilbnaetic ;  leaving  lo  (ba  teachers  only  the  repetition 
of  the  lessons  in  the  fi/rmer,  and  the  necessary  drilliog  in  the  latter. 
His  fermera'  diildron  became  a  credit  and  a  pleasure  to  him ;  they 
learned  to  take  notes  of  his  sermons,  to  understand  their  contents, 
and  to  take  pleasoce  in  them.  The  conSrmalJon  he  mndc  the  great 
featiral  of  Ibe  year;-  As  to  bia  other  relations  ^vith  bis  congregation, 
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ho  did  not  live  iq  a  lia^l(tj  apclu»Oin  trom  theni^  txit  followed  thein, 
likp  a  father,  into  tbeirowp  habitatiopo.  H«  enteced  B»hpase  where 
tbe  farall;  was  in  bad  l^ute,  buljvisited  all  Qtbea  villiODt  diHtinctfon 
of  rich.ot  poor.  Thus  he  grarfually  acqiHred  an  inlimale  Jinowledge 
of  .their  every-daj  life^  and  «aa«aabled  to  aay  insnj  thin^.to  them 
which  would  not  bave  beeA , suitable  ft^  the  jiulpit.  He  ffuved  au 
iaS,v,ene»  upoo  their  voder  qfidwcipUDing  their  childi^,  aod  oorreeted 
Ja^pj.  defects  in  it.  Thus  also  te  came  to  be  eoR9ideK4  ao  inli^ttfe 
bmilj'  friend  of  all,  and  was  frequently  called  upon  to  act  aa  umpire 
iQ  famtljr  quarrels;  Rp  that  he  was  enabled  ta  briogpefce  iflto.manj' 
families.  He  was  BO  less  B^iduous  t«ward  the  lick^  whom  he  visit«4 
withQut  being  sunxnoe^ ;  mtkiag  it  bis  rule  to  visit  naj-wfaoK 
illriiw  was  serious,  dxilf  if  near  at  hand,  aud  tfafice,  a  weeV  if  mors 
distant ;  but,  for  obvious,  reaspw.  h«  was  QQt  tjih  to  coDtiDije  thie 
pTacticQ.  Thus,  by  words  and  deeds,  he  aocovipliahed  rai)ch.gpod. 
liui  Providence  bad  marked  out  for  him  another  and , wider  sjjjere  of 
ftntjijp.whith  estranged  hip],  fora  time,  frow  the  duties  ef  the  tninisr 
try.  Instruction,  as  we  bavo  remarked,  being  bis  favorite  piipail*  h^ 
had  established  in  KiLscher  a  Bort  of  seminary,  for  tb^  .trainipg  o( 
young  people  as  teachers^  Xhia  institution  soon  gained  a  reputatioi^ 
and  was  the  oc^ion  of  an  invitaticxi  trom  first  cQurt-chapl^in,  Kfin- 
hard,  to  become  director  of  the  teachers'  seminary  at  Fried richstad^ 
near  Presden.  Dinter  ^coapt^d,  fdthough  the.duti^  of  tl^e  ptack  i^ere 
greater  and  the  salary. less  thoq  at  Eitscher,  from  tpere  We  for 
education;  although  there  was  mutual  grief  at  his  parting  with  hit 
csDngregatJon.  About  this., liqie,  some.sorrows  cams  upon  Ijin)  ;  th« 
de^ith  of  a  brother,  and  Of  hisetccHent  father,  who  left  the  world  with 
as  much  calmoaaH  as  he  had  shown  in  enjoying  it.  He  refused  to 
admit  bis  confessor,  saying,  "  One  .who  has  sot  learned  to  die  in  sev- 
enty-five years,  can  not  laarn.it  ffopi.him  now." 

Keiulkard,  with  aatibfaction,  introduced  Dinler  into  his  new  place 
of  labor,  Oct.  21,  K97.  The  latter  remained  true  to  his  principle 
"  Not  the  multiplicity  of  know led^  makes  the  skillful  t«acher,  but  the 
dearness  and  thoroughness  of  it,  and  skill  in  commiunicating  it." . '  As 
to  Jiis  intercourae  with  tbe  pupils  of  the  seminary,  his  rale  was  this: 
'rTbe  seminarist  is  nolopgaca  boy;  he  is  a  youth,  who  will  in  a  few 
yeais  be  a  teacher.  It  is  by  a  distinct  set  of  means,  therefore,  that 
he  must  be  taughL  These  are  Freedom,  Woric,  Love,  ^d  Iteligion." 
In  the  first  of  these  par^culara  he  may  have  been  sometimes  too 
late;  but  he  can  not  he  charged  with  neglect.  He, expended  muc^ 
labor  and  time  in  Bible  lesBona;^profesung  that  religious  knowledge 
should  be  gained,  not  from  the  catechism,  but  from  the  original  sources. 
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In  arilliiDelic,  his  ra1««as,  "Where  tbetchoW  can  help  himself,  th« 
teacKer  mast  not  lielpli^;''  for  fear  oj^  nmldng  lazy  scholafB.  In 
readlhg;  be  dtdf  not  use  Olivier^  method,  tbeti  in  high  repute,  hat « 
rirbpHflcatioti  O^lfiat  of  Stephan.  tie  soinetrhtft  erred,  st  Srst,  lii  his 
prwA'Ae'Of  ^tsiitalilEi^it  prindplcaR,  sdfteTiajf  too  eichisively  to  merft 
fbmn;  bnt  he  B«oii  ^)«ceived  the'  mietafie^  and  proceeded  in  the  gfo- 
iifue'epirit  of' that  dbtingDiehed  tewAer,' without  his  dSflWeness:  Be 
believed' tkat  *'Peatidoct)  W»  king  of  the  loWer  clasaea,  and  SocMtee 
ol*  the  'higbdt.*' '  Under  IMnter't  diredjon,  Qie  teminat;  becani4  verjr 
prositerooK' '     ■  -  : '  '■'-  -■  ","''' 

,'  Btif  'Dtnter  ir'm  not  to  remain  aliraya  !u  th!»  apbere  ef  hhdr. 
XVondencb  had' destined  faim'fiir  atipther  and  a  higher,  althongh  by 
i  roa4  ^rbicb  dt  flrsb  turned' ^oEn^aJeJ. .  Ite  ftll  very  sick  with  & 
"rtolAit"  Jaimfiibe^' whlA  (n'da^gei^'bW  itfeV  ^nd,  at  his  recovery, 
^iiiig  atiA  dnalile  to  pe^otm  the  .diit^^  of  ^is  office  without  an  as* 
^atsBt,'  wh«m  thg  aaTarywoUld  liot  permit  him  to-etnploy,  he  accept- 
ed agaiA',  tn  IJ^dT.'a  situatitm  at  ootiilt^  clergyman  at  GiSrnitz,  a'viN 
hgb  witft  a'lilindr«d  aod  twenty  idhakitanb,  also  in  the  government 
^t  Soma.'  S'e  Wna  received  at  (iSrhllz  wStti  pleasure,  aa  the  son  of 
the^  termi  Justiciary- 'of  Lobetkdt,'  wh'osB' jurisdictioil  had  included 
CCrnltz ;  and  here  again  be  estabfish^d  an  educational  institution — a 
aoH'of  brogyoinsGiiira,  in  trhibh  be  appotnUd  one  of  his  former  semt- 
Sary  pupils,  w^tant. 

BesideA  (heae  manifold  l;M>ors,  IHnterV  productions  aa  a  writer 
gnined  a  TaVgb  circle  of  read^re.  fits  works  made  him  well  known 
abroad  i  md  thus  the  buml^  village  pastor  unexpectedly  received  a& 
tntitalion  to  KCnigsljerg,  in  Prussia,' 1<> '  thq  place  of  school  and  con- 
jjstorial  oonnselor,  nhich  he  ac^pted,  ip  bis  fifly-seventh  year.  His 
official  duty  there  was'aeingular  linton  Of  the  most  dilTerent  employ- 
ments. He  was  obliged  to  liohsult  yiith  Sttperlntendents,  to  examine 
candidates  for  the  ministry'  and  for'  Bcho6ts,  W  read  Sophocles  and 
Eurfpidea  with  gymnasium  gfadilat^  to  adjust  a  general  literary 
coarse  wfth  the  royal  assessors,  as  member  of  the  commission  for  mili- 
tary exAintnations,  to  determi  be  Whether  one  {ier«on  and  another  waa 
entitled  to  cTaim.for  one  year's  service,  and  to  be  ready  to  explain  to 
the  teachen  of  the  ^oweit  ubpols  whether  and  why  Uie  alphabetical 
br'tlieaound-nieUlod  was  preferaU'e.  '  His  thoroughly  practical  mind, 
^never,  enabled  hiiia  tb  fuliill  these  many  duties  with  efliciency  and 
asefuhiess.  Hfa  chief  oljject  was  the  improvement  of  the  common 
4cboo1  system ;  which  he  )ound  hqt  iii  the  best  condition  in'Ead 
Fnisua.  ,'Hb  firet  effort  was  .to  aciSoniplish  as  much  as  possible 
lhrough.'flu  me^um  of  tte;  ignoradt'  and  ineSaent  teachers  already 
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emplojeit.  H«  tnade  dUtinctiom  betwrti  ooimtiy  mAooI*,  «ity 
schools,  «emhiAriea,  ^DinSMB,  ^;,  ftikl  AdAfA^d  bis  lUiungeitKnt  to 
the  peculiarneedaof  each.  $n  thtfcdmitiyAcbalcila'&eAMnid'^iDtfab  to 
bfame;  bot  was  carefal  not  to  Sod  halt  Willi  At  tM^n  jn  tiM 
I?«sence  of  tb«ti-  iottolara,  or  of  th«  niUDiei|«l-  kuAoiMm.  Bis  only 
eKC«ptioDB  to  this  Tula  trbMtifo;  #befe  die  tenriKir  atten^tW  to  d«^ 
ceke btfii,  and 'wher^  the  e«%ool  Whs  ill  adbadk  CottdHidti  ifaaftW' 
retaib  tbe  teacliw  wmrli  Wtra  injury  Co-tbo-iwcct  geneeationt  Hs 
yi$a  abl«  to  judge  of  the  spMt  of*  school  by  s  abgl4  nutatioa; 
and  trai  accustomed  to  j«dga,  Trotn  the  prayer  and  therin^g;  wboth-. 
eribe  teaohM-  potaused,  add  wa*  able  to  ooMmniiaate,  K*t&Micfll 
tnontDg,  or  not.  Pmyerin  whool  he  ndoed  hi^tf  ;:.aiMl  attained!' 
niuoti  Importance  to  tone  and  aMfoC  iniea^ng,  as  ad  indication  of 
cultivated  undeRtandilig  and  feeling.  Intuitions  for  bigberiaBd  lovui 
cliMcs  were  niitably  kept  ^(teot ;  and''ifieGial  attantioa.  was^paid^ta 
orphan  boiMN  and  teaden''temiaariesb:  .fienUo  itapnivtdiaDd<ca* 
tended  the  iastmctionoT  tbe  deaT  and  doBib. 

Ha'decHoed  a  call,  to  Kielaa  regular  profcoaer  j  abdi  In  oofsider' 
atkn  of  thisjieoeived  &oni  tbo  Prussian  goreninMtit  hn  aalraordiaary  ' 
professorship  of  tbeology,  witiiaialBryioftwa  hwdivd  thalerS'(afabtlti 
$lfiO,)  and  the  sssuraace  that:  is  «  future  «Dun'te9;apfotntincat,  not 
the  yedrs,  bat  the  quality,  of  hia  labor^ shenld  bBicOfwiin«d,  The 
Oettnan  Society,  and  theiofciety  for  mahitfliUng  poor  sthblats  at  gyna- 
nsws>  eleoted  him  nseiaber.  .  Aa  an:  aaadtautal  teacher,  Dintra-  Jee- 
tnred  upon  i^  pastor^  ebargeand  npen  boailstics,  asirell.eBi]|kMt  * 
p(^nlar  dogniatia  aad'«atedieti«a;  in  wIhcK  hit  tnra'  praetioal  expe' 
riettceias  pastor  and  MnuOarydireetoc  aaastod  liirn  matanalljf.  '  Be 
also  eosductod.  diaputatioos  and  cxefoiaes  in  e'xegem  Hesdeelad  < 
such  Bilbjocts  ab  reqiurod  eanfiil  preparation  on  bis  own  part  i  e.  g^ 
the  itet'elation  of  St.  John,  soma  subjaut  iK»uia«ted  vish  the  Hebrov 
language,  Eotthetios,  &c  ^iB  plan  was,  hoirevcr,  net  to  train  alana 
to  bis  opinions,  but  independent  thinkers;  and,  in  hiB  private  coursea 
with  students,  bis  object  was  tbe  same. 

Dialer's  influence  as  a  writer  was  graat;  although  bis  firat  appear- 
ance in  that  capacity  was  rather  late. 

We  add  a  few  words  upon  the  private  life  of  this  remarkable  man. 
His  life,  as  a  whole,  may  be  called  cheerful  and  bappy ;  in  sixty-nine 
years  be  was  seriously  ill  only  five  times.  He  lived  very  simply  and 
regularly.     He  was  never  married,*  but  adopted  a  son,  and  educated 
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his  brotLere.  He  aufTered  &  severa  misfortuoo  b;  a  fire  in  GiJrnUz, 
«Eiich,  ia  hie  abscDue,  burat  tlie  parsonagi^  destroying  not  only  bia 
worldly  prop«ity,  but  bi»  iotelleclual  troasiirca — his  bbrary  and  many 
valOBble  staDuaoripta  Ho  had  only  sixty  tbalers  left  in  money.  A 
second  vtm  being  piundersd  by  tbo  Oossacts  a  few  days  before  the 
baltle  of  Leipzig.:,  His  age,  however,  was  entirely  ciieerful  and  happy. 
He  wrot«, "  I  oaa  wish  you  do  beltar  wisli  than  that  God  may  grant  you 
Euuh  an  old  ag«  as  mine  lias  hitherto  been.  I  &ia  healthy,  can  work 
eighty-tlirM  lioun  a  week,  nod  am  commonly  as  fresh  at  ten  at  night 
as  I  was  in  the  mcfning,  I  oflen  write  on  Sundays,  even  in  the  short 
winter  days,  thirtoen  hours,  without  spi'ctacles  and  without  Eitigue. 
Wy  Buperiowt  in  both  consistory  and  civil  government,  comply  witb 
all  my  reasonable  wishes.  .  My  pupils  stilt  love  the  old  man  who 
sometimes  forgets  the  difference  in  their  agea.  Good  teacbera  see  me 
coming  w-itli  pleaanie;  aiwi  lazy  ones  IWsr  me,  as  an  appointer  of  sub- 
stikulea,  and  get  the  ' inspection- feref.'  i  Without  being  actually  rich, 
I  have  enough,  and  have  always  gomelbiog  for  others ;  and  I  look  fcnr- 
Icsity  upon  death,  having  hopes  for'  t!ie  future."  So  strong  an  old 
man  might  have  looked  forward  to  an  age  of  eighty  or  ninety  years ; 
but  Providenoe  had  determined  oLhetwiae.      . 

During  a  tour  of  inspection,  in  the  spring  of  1881,  in  which  he  exr 
erted  himself  a*  muoh  as  usual,  he  caught  %  talnl  cold,  under  the 
resnlt  of  which  he  sank,  May  2S,  1831.  His  unexpected  death  was 
niDch  lamentiyl  throughout  Germany ;  for  he  was  yet  capable  of 
niQch  more  nsefulness,  and  was  rattier  a  oilizen  of  alt  Germany  than 
of  any  ore  oatiou  in  it.  Even  his  adveranries  were  obliged  to  confess' 
that  in  him  was  lost  one  of  the  most  active,  learned,  and  skillful  edu- 
estors  and  teaclicn  of  tho  world ;  who  labored  unweariedly  for  the 
realiuition  of  bfo  great  ideas,  and  irorked  as  long,  as  his  day  lasted. 
ttis  memory  will  be  revered  as  long  as  education  and  instruction 
Bhatl  be  recognized  as  the  firat  blessings  of  the  human  race. 
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rticle,  with  the  eic«ptiot)  of  the  firet  page,  U  mads 
lustrative  of  the  history  of  the  Burtehmtchaft  and 
iettes  in  the  German  IlDiverNties,  and  conaUtntea 
.  to  VIIL  of  Raumer'B  History  of  theee  Institutioni, 
lia  Journal,  Kumben  vn.  and  xviL 


ULBuB 

towM ;  from  tha  Graek  of  ffifta,  ■  bide,  boomaa  thaj  ««ra 
it  Oariaodia  givea,  *a  ajDonymi, '  num^Htm,  burt^Jbniiu, 

Euket ;  bat,  more  properly,  a  box  tat  a  ipedlled  pnrpcu.  In 
wer«  dipoaited  (ami  aec  apart  for  the  eappoit  of  aefaolnn,  or 
r  that  pnrpo<se.t  Bunariut :  One  who  rooeiv«  *u  alloirenoe 
ipplied  to  Biioh  RoholBni  In  the  anirersitiea  u  are  alloired,  OA 
grtita  amonntfl  fnim  the  chest  set  apart  for  that  parpoae,  to 
ite  their  atadiea."    (Di^fmiu.) 

tjeatiM,  "  Vlh-j  Studeata  at  the  Dnivaraitiei  aie  ollsd  Burt- 
'    I  extract  the  fbUoving  ttara  it: 

lilch  poor  RtadeDta  vere  aupportad  at  the  Sorbonne  «aa  called 
gate.  Burnt  or  Barmirii,  Batnitr.  '  A  Bourtiir  was  a  poor 
pported  b;  the  Buna  of  his  oollege.  The  others,  who  sap- 
lie  DuiTcraitji  of  Palis  bj  their  own  meaoa,  were  osUed  Sta- 
Bnoe  tlie  temi  was  iotroduced  to  Gcnnany. 
he  atadenta  were  called  Banati,  beaaoaa  (he;  irere  girded 
Benoe  the  ataoia : 


;  bat  when  it  ia 


'BlgeUcatloaaf  'Bnncli'iod  '  Baneheiuebif^"*  In  tlit  Aeadmtleal 


£i 

hi  (erenU  dout, 
hTSllI^Jirtrst- 

pnne  tinkles, 
"door."    Aaio 

he  host  gives  me  de 
Hilar  Frenoh  staoia  is 

■•Qund  ins  baoTH  kit,  Un.  bim,  Urn, 
Toat  la  nonda  eu  mon  wotla ; 
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17.  Coumm  or  LANDnuNmcHAitin. 
JUrael/rvn  Ommmt^LuuimanniAnftiU -/(Mldotfr),aiia/i>neinmS.* 

□EN  BR  A  L    FROTISIORe. 

1 1.  The  Sociatiei  buid  themielvn  to  pat  Che  present  CommtDt  Into  operation 
from  the  moment  of  ita  nUficaCioa,  and  to  enfbTM  the  penalUe*  fixed  therein. 

(S.  If  occuionii  AsJ]  Slice  for  whlcb  the  ptesont  BnrBOhen-Coinaient  <1ohi  not 
proTide,  or  if  edditional  Btatntw  are  to  ba  aiiact«d,  or  if  there  is  anj  oeoaaioa  for  > 
general  countn],  two  depDtiee  are  to  be  appointed  tram  eaoh  Sotdetj',  who  eiiall  ex- 
diaogewith  euh  other  the  eantimenla  of  the  Booie^sa ;  of  which  two,  one,  >t  least, 
dbM  be  an  Old  Biraoh.  The  outjorlty  of  voioee,  or  in  om*  of  ■  Us,  Um  lot,  ahall  de- 
larniine  the  reaolt. 

J  R.  The  Sodctiea  bind  themselTes  not  to  permit  this  code  to  come  into  the  haode 

«f  a  renonnoer;  bat  to  eite  ita  provbdona,  when  neeeiiuiry,  only  aa  if  by  oral  tra- 

ditiOBi  and  witfaonl  giving  any  ocliaraaarca  for  them  than  general  onatom. 

Tins  I. — BKLAnom  or  na  SooiErm  to  kmb  oihkb  aim  to  BinoDnciBa. 

A. — Sacittiei  to  tadt  olitr. 

1 4.  XxisUng  Sodetiea  ratifying  thia  Qmuntnt,  mutaally  gaarantae  to  each  other 
their  ez'atence  aa  at  present. 

{  E.  No  Society  not  now  eiiatiDg  can  be  organized  wichoat  the  oonaent  of  thnnc  ex- 
iltiDg;  Eor  can  any  existing  Society  be  extinguiahed  wichonCthe  consent  of  ail  the 
eiiillng  Societies,  or  without  aufflcient  and  proved  reaaone.  Kor  can  any  uow  So- 
dety  oTgani20  itself  ander  the  name  of  an  existing  Society. 

I  6.  Ali  the  Sociatiea  have  equal  righta. 

I T.  In  caae  of  colliaions  bctweea  them,  aa,  for  Inslanoe,  in  differoncca  for  preoe- 
denoe,  the  major  vote  of  the  dapatitis,  or  the  lot,  in  coec  of  a  tie,  ahall  dvtcrinine. 
Br~£tt»»MtluS>eMia  onJ  JtrttatHKin. 

1 6.  Every  atadent,  not  a  member  ofa  Soeie^,  is  a  Renonaeer. 

I I.  Id  eaae  oTdoabt,  Uia  atadent  ahall  be  conddered  a  Benoiinoar. 

1 10.  Benonncers  can  enter  only  tlie  Society  of  their  eonatryman ;  but  If  there  is 
&•  anch,  ttiey  may  enter  any  other  aiiating  one  whitjh  is  nndelertnined.  JVbpei; 
bnt  he  ahall  not  be  rooognlied  as  anch  member  by  the  other  aodatlsa  nntii  ao  reo- 
Ofnited  by  a  major  vota  of  the  Convention  of  Soolota. 

(  11.  Oapnblio  Aatind  oecBSioca,  the  Societies  shall  be  governed  by  the  directory. 

I II.  HemlMTa  ofa  Bociaty  have,  evarywhere,  precedenoe  over  Banoancera. 

Tmx  II. — DitTiN(7noNa  aiioiia  Etddikii. 
a. — Accortiiftg  to  BiriAplact. 
I  IS.  A  PavvrnflDt-beater  {PfiiateTtnt«r),  or  Quark,  ia  one  whose  parenta  live  in 
the  onivsnuty  town. 

1 14.  A  Cnminln-Tnrk  (KimmtUurl)  la  one  whoao  parents  reside  within  four 
milaaof  the  unlvenily  town. 

b. — Arcordinj  Ui  lenffUi  of  ttag  at  lit  Vaaitnilg. 
I  IS.  From  the  moment  of  matriculation,  every  matricniated  student  ia  a  Btudent 
qnaliBed  to  light. 
I  IS.  AFoxiaone  who 

a-  IIu  not  yet  been  halfn  year  Bttlieunivanity  «inc«  hla  matriculation;  or, 
b.  Comes  f^om  a  univenlty  wluch  tlie  Bursdien  of  the  present  anlveriity  have 
dsgiadod  lo  the  rank  of  Fox. 
( IT.  A  Brander  or  Brsnd-Fox  Is  a  Fox  after  his  Smt  half-year. 

•EBBpt,i,m  The  iTocMlt  or  addlUMia  lo  Uili  eode  are  dated  Jon*  IB,  ISU.  Haapt,p.ta& 
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Fax  tuftj'  be  tnado  it  Bnadsr,  or  *n;  Braader  •  Vonng  BafMli,  bjr 

lent-beaWr,  Cummin-Turk,  or  Tox,  mtj  nol,  wilhont  fenowniog, 
[nuelf  tnsulUil  by  tlio«e  iiuine«,  nor  uss  tliein  ia  insult 
I  Imponitionii  upon  ths  Foxes  is  by  jio  means  to  Ihe  honor  or  4 
■  border  upon  abnae,  the  Fox  miy  demand  satiafiiction  of  the 
ha  ■dvantugo  or  him.*  Aud  any  Society  moy,  beaides,  mike  the 
ming  itself,  if  tlie  iotutted  Fox  is  ■  member. 

matters,  every  Burseh  liiis  the  prerogative  over  die  Foiea  and 
e  latter  may  uot  cholleugs  him  on  behalf  of  an  insulted  perton, 
tmenta,  nor  be  seeonda  In  a  duel,  nor  give  testimony  in  n  ca^M  of 
ide,  nor  have  precedence  in  doneing,  nor  give  the  pitiib,  nor  ride 
ilia  proeeasiona,  nor  drinh  SckmoUit  to  them,  &C, 

Burach  is  one  who  ia  pasaicg  the  first  half  of  his  second  yur; 
half  he  ia  Bnrsch.  During  the  Hrat  half  of  the  thiril  year  be  iaan 
afterward  a  Moaay  Man  {bemootUr  Horr). 

g  to  this  reekouing  of  time  spent  at  the  university,  If  he  hiTS  nol 
r  {im  JxrmAi—t)  during  the  same,  a  atudeiit  can  become  a  UoVJ 
iftli  balr-yeir  at  the  university,  if  he  hso  been  previously  promoted 

of  Fox  tu  that  of  Bniidcr,  or  from  that  or  Brander  to  that  of 

—Aceording  to  U;  poatuion  or  laet  of  Bwtd^-Tiorior. 

ident  ia  to  be  reckoned  honorable  until  lie  is  expressly  declared 

vendiiti  lomm)  by  the  Sotiely. 

r  doubt,  the  party  is  to  bo  held  honorable. 

norable  atudent  gircs  or  reoeives  ths  ordinary  Bursch-ealisfaction, 

norable  atndenls  give  their  word  of  honor  to  the  truth  of  the  aame 

ldJ  the  other  against  it,  he  who  first  gave  it,  as  tho  Injured  party, 

(faction  fW>m  the  other. 

nouncer  applisa  to  another,  or  to  a  mcmbet  of  a  Society,  the  term 

Ac.,  ths  injured  party  ia  entitled  to  fight  Mm  three  times,  with  the 

s,  whatever  tho  reault  of  the  duels.  (!) 

[latilted  by  tptitat  may 

advanlaifet  of  the  other,  and 

.duel  with  him. 

bb.  Tht  DIAonoralU. 
diahonor  {ttnckim)  is  reqniailo  ; 
e  of  the  deputies. 

I  Boctc^  ooncemed  shall  not  vole. 

A. — What  cOMsnTuna  DianoNoB  or  a  STtrntxr. 

is  either  tliat  from  whioh  the  person  dishonored  con  never  Moape, 

may  be  relieved  after  a  certain  time, 
kind  tlie  dishonor  ahnll  be,  always  depends  upon  tlis  deeaion  of 


a  member  of  another  Society,  of  whom 


H  thla  Appeudlz,  ^  fiS.  tB« 
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ha  knowi  doIj  the  dislinjriii^ng  tokeos,  tha  term  "  disbonontble,"  tlie  former  b«- 
tomm  tberebj  dirlionorable. 

c.  RelaniiDp,  le  Ihu  higheit  verb*!  insnlt  of  "  foolinh  fellow"  (Dvmmtr  Jungt), 
%  further  verbid  or  actaKl  Insiilt,  or  ocl;  threaUniag  to  inSict  ■  similBr  verbal  iOBoU, 
■ner  bavlDg  been  told  that  the  pvl;  mHoltiiig  is  ready  to  flgbt. 

d.  Befoaing  the  utiar«ctioiiwh1eb  Isdeniiaded,  or  Dot  knowing  and  naeking  bow 
to  eiMst  MtubctioD  Tor  the  (arm  "Ibolbh  fUlow." 

e.  BBOoming  a  tnilor  in  mitten  reUciag  to  the  Bnrschen  i  ■*,  for  iwtuiM,  b; 
giving  laaLmoDf  igaJDat  i  Htudeat.  (Ill) 

C  Stealing,  or  being  guilty  of  agnot  (t)  pieea  ofoheatitig  atpbiy. 

g.  DedaiiDg  one's  MlfeDtinly  free  from  the  obligations  of  thia  Comment.  (1) 

h.  Living  in,  W  going  to  the  home  of  a  dishoiwred  Phitiater. 

t.  Holding  (xmldeutial  interooane  vitlli  any  dlabonored  person,  emspt  wbea 
Ktrict  DMesaity  reqnirea  iL  Penona  vMatinf  danaea  h  and  i,  are  firat  to  be  noli- 
Iled,by  memben  of  thtlr  own  Soclaty,  to  Hparala  ftom  the  offeudera;  and,  if  diao- 
bediant,  tbey  beoome  diahonorable  with  ihem. 

k.  Dtteriog  ^p^vat  againat  a  vboie  Bodety. 

I.  Taking  hold  of  an  advtiTaary'a  airord  with  the  band. 

m.  Bringing  nneqaal  iraDponB  to  a  duel,  aa  a  broadavord  against  a  rapier;  or 
niiog  wetfooM  eontrarj  to  tbelr  pnrpoae,  la  to  tlinist  with  a  broadavord. 

a.  Intantionally  thnuting  or  outtjng  after  the  aeeonda  bare  called  Halt ! 

0.  Challenging  witboat  any  reason. 

p.  Eipolidon,  with  iabmy,  ftnm  a  Soi^^. 

q.  Letting  one's  self  be  abased  away  with  a  stn^ght  sword  or  a  Jana  rapier. 
Sorii.  Bat  thia  shall  be  reokonad  a  ahame  (Sciandt)  oulj. 

,  B.— Dbbohor  of  PiauanK. 

I  U.  Aa  tinder  |  to,  withoaC  the  Seweh. 

C. — Conxaimcon  or  DaBonoB. 

a.  —  TTvCA  Studmit. 

t  U.  The  diaboDorablebasuoclaimto  LbebonororaatiaGuUoDof  aBnrach.   Aoy 

advanti^fe  may  be  taken  of  him. 

I  U.  ThedinhonomblocannoCtakepartinany  dpmmsrM,  orany  publlo  ceremony. 

I  VI.  In  duels  betweea  the  dithonarable  and  rhillit«r,  tha  farmer  abnll  receive 

no  eoanteuauce,  unleaa  in  case  of  iDaalt,by  the  latter,  tohocomble  Bultoban. 

1  ta.  The  ooaaoqnenoes  of  diahonor,  with  tha  Pbilister,  depend  on  the  kind  of 
the  diihanot ;  that  la, 

1.  Wbetber  Che  Pbilister  h  diahonofabla  on  every  ateonnt,  or 

1.  Only  on  one;  aa  landlord,  for  iostanoa,  or  aa  aitiaan;  In  which  case  the  cou- 
teqatnoaa  follow,  of  oonne  (by  i  88,  b). 

D.— BxMOTAL  O*  DHKOHOB. 

a.— A  Ott  MM  ^^HimU. 

I  tf.  A  diahonorable  peraoD  may  be  relieved  fhim  hie  diihonor,  according  to  ita 
kind  \  and  if  be  demand  It,  a  member  ia  aeleetad  from  each  Sodety,  with  whom  he 
Bint  B^L  Tha  eboiee  of  weaponi  belonga  to  anoh  membera,^d  not  more  than 
Uuee  du^  moat  be  fought  with  any  oneoftbem. 

(  M.  Dishonor  may  be  removed  by  nnanlmona  vota  of  tha  daputiea  of  the  8o< 
Ciaties. 

1 II.  Tha  peraon  freed  trom  diabonor  rfr-«nten  apon  all  hia  righta  aa  a  Bntsoh. 
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h.—In.  Outait^  PfUUiHr. 
ihoDor  of  ■  Phllliter  in  nmovsd  M  the  aipinUioo  of  tha  time  lot 


'mj(  III. — PBOvmom  on  ImuuB  to  BosaoH-HONOK. 

lorable  itudint,  reoaiTing  *  vwbd  intuit  ftom  anoUiw,  or  being 

back  igain,  or 

jtvuitage  of  liim,  by  otlling  him  foolish  follow. 
fellov"  u  the  highest  verbd  IdbdIC,  ud  cm  be  iniwered  b;  no 
it  can  be  followed  only  bj  soluUeiige.  If  onespplflo  another  Uf 
eiprasioD,  w  "  aoonndiel,"  and  other  Mmu,  the  insnlted  penon 
1  dawn  or  ehallengs  him,  uid,  after  the  dual,  may  addraaa  to  him 
I  inault.  Tha  tarm  dlabonorable,  bowsTer,  nmj  not,  noder  pantlty 
eota  above  ipeoifled,  be  naad,  axoapt  to  ■  diahonorabla  penon,  npon 
till  aud  real  ioaulta  may  be  in&ioted. 
(Vara  offloen  or  honontbla  atodenta  tmm  other  uniianitjea  oome 

of  a  duel  wiU)  a  itodaot  of  anoUiar  luiiretait},  the;  ahall  meet  half 
le  two  nniveraitieh  Tbe  t>eTMn  inaiilted  ahall  Bght  the  £nt  three 
weapon  of  his  own  oniverait;,  and  the  last  three  with  that  of  hia 

inivain^  prison,  tha  Comment  la  aoapended. 

I  CammaU  ^  tht  LaiUtrnaimkktft  ^  iU  Univtrtitg  <if  It^rif,  ai  i» 
/dnt  in  ISIT. 
TiTLS  II. — Or  TUB  Iksglt,  OB  Adtaktioi. 
ir  honor  be  hart,  or  not,  is  left  to  tha  fodings  of  eachlndividiiil; 
ition  haa  recognized  eerUdn  expresaiona  and  aotioos,  vii.,  thoaa 
ifying,  or  which  nndarrelne  one's  honor  and  good  rapatation,  as  in- 
>7  fitadent  is,  as  snah,  bonnd  to  anawer  b;  a  oliallen^ 
lerbal  inanlls  and  verbal  advantagea  are  the  terms  "  singular,  ano- 
lly,  simple,  impertinant,  rude,  foolish;"  and,  as  an  epiunoa  of  tha 
il  insult  and  advantage,  "  fooliah  fellow." 

lese  expressions  so  unconditional  cballanga  muat  pass,  unlasa  thay 
Real  insolta  can  not  be  vitfadrai*n.  Insults  given  in  inloxioalioi) 
iticed,  unless  they  are  afterward  repeated,  when  sober. 
LB  thinks  himself  ioiulled  by  expressions  or  gestures,  he  may  either 
ins  of  tha  im-antafi,  or  take  a  verbal  advantage ;  but  must  not  sand 
that  reaaon. 

IB  tliinka  himself  not  entitled  aitlier  to  obsltange  or  to  resort  to  tha 
lay  take  the  sdvsnt^^:  that  is,  may  answer  with  ■  more  insalting 
thus  wipe  out  the  leaser  one. 

nntngea  ore,  a  boi  on  the  ear,  a  blow  with  a  stick,  or  any  other  as- 
p  or  stick.    The  offer  of  any  snch  shall  not  be  considered  an  ad- 

mtage  can  not  ba  taken  unless  within  three  days  of  the  reodring  of 
ifthesggrensoroanDotbe  found,  at  hi*  house,  or  alsewhara,  within 
arm  begins  anew,  and  so  onward. 

UHt  be  St  least  one  witness  when  in  adrantaf^  is  taken.  But  if  bo 
all  give  hia  word  of  honor  to  the  litct,  it  sbsU  be  sufficient,  if  ha  ba- 
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V.  CoimnimoKs  oi  BcuossHHiumH. 

A-— COWIUUIIUH   OF  IBS  GnmiAL   QksMAX   BuiSCBIKSCHArT. 

OBNEKAL    PRINCIPLES, 

1 1.  Tbe  Ovaanl  GemiBn  BanahoTucluft  ts  tbe  tree  union  of  all  th«  Oeimna 
joDth  engaged  tn  learned  atndiet  al  the  nnirenidet ;  bwed  npon  the  rsUtions  of 
Um  Ocrmui  jooth  to  the  oaming  anion  of  the  6enn*n  people. 

I  ft.  Tbe  Gcoenl  Oennan  Baraeheatahurt,  h  ■  free  Sodety,  Uyi  dovn,  m  the 
central  pcrint  oDu  opention,  the  fcllowin^  received  generel  prinoiplea  ; 

a.  Uni^,  fteedom,  and  eqneUty  of  all  Bunehen  among  each  other,  and  eqaallt; 
al  ill  Tighta  end  dulie*. 

b.  ChrLltian  German  edacation  of  eveiy  mental  and  bodOf  bonlty  to  the  ■enioe 
of  tbe  ftthetland. 

18.  ^MllTing  together  of  all  the  Oennan  Barsehen  In  the  spirit  of  these  prinol- 
^ea,  ei^vnea  the  hijfheat  idea  of  the  General  Qerman  Bureohenachaft.— the  nnltf 
of  all  tbe  German  Bunchen  In  aplrlt  end  in  life. 

1 4.  "He  General  German  Biinolienaeluitt  aaeames  existence,  in  order  that  the 
longer  it  Uvea,  the  more  it  ma;  preaent  a  pletnre  of  the  freedom  imd  unit;  of  ita 
proaporona  nation;  that  it  mnj  nuintaiu  a  national  Banchen-iife  In  the  develop- 
meat  of  eveij  bodily  and  mental  fiuml^;  and  in  a  free,  eqnal,  and  ordeiiy  common 
lib,  will  prepare  .its  membara  for  national  Ufh,  ao  that  each  one  of  them  may  be 
niaad  to  anch  agrade  of  aelf-knoirledga,  ai  In  hie  own  pure  Individnali^  to  dia- 
plaj  the  brightoees  of  tbe  glory  of  the  German  national  life, 

CoKBTITimON. 

f  5.  Aa  the  General  German  Barwihenaohait  doea  not  exist  at  any  one  pUee,  it  ie 
Uvided  Into  aeparete  Bnnehensohaftan,  at  the  dilTeretit  nnivartitiea. 

1 1.  Theie  Bnnobenaohaftan  are,  in  reepeot  to  eaoh  other,  to  aet  aa  entlrelj  aimi- 
tai  parte — aa  parte  of  the  eotin  whole. 

I  T.  The  oonatitntiona  of  tbeae  aepanla  Buiaohenaohaften  mnet  ooineide,  as  fkr 
•■  tbe  above  fixed  prinolidea,  irlthont  any  pnijodiea  to  any  other  peonliaritiea  of 

I  B.  Tbe  General  German  Bonohaniohaft  aota — 

a.  By  an  anembly  of  delegataa  ftom  the  aeparata  ooeH,  meeting  annnally,  at  Uio 
period  of  the  eighteenth  of  tbe  mooth  of  victory  (October) ;  to  whioh  eaoh  ahall 
Band,  if  poawlde,  three  delegatea,  with  ftill  powers,  who  ebsll  bring  with  them  the 
eoDBlholioD,  theonstoma,  and  the  hlatory  of  their  Bonohenarhaft. 

b.  By  the  choice  of  a  Bnraobenaohaft  for  tnnaaoting  bnsineaa  between  one  as- 
temblj  of  delegates  and  anotber.  In  order  to  oondoet  the  oommon  concenui.  As  a 
feneral  nla,  thie  appirintment  mnat  not  be  passed  from  one  Buraobaaachall  to 
another  in  any  flxed  ageeeasion. 

BaLanon  or  tsa  OiHnuL  OaaiUH  BoBtonxiisoEarT  to  ns  nxkbibi  ;  isx  tak- 
nan  BcaaoHEiiiCHAfnH. 

|9.  Aa  in  every  weil-arganiied  Bodety  the  oommon  will  of  the  whole  b  above 
tbat  of  a  aingle  member,  ao  in  the  Qeeerol  QemuD  BnraabeDsohaft,  the  eipreaaed 
will  of  the  whole  la  above  that  of  eaoh  stn^e  one. 

I  lit.  Any  separate  Bimohensohaft  whioh  doea  not  reoogniie,  as  Ita  own,  tbe  oom- 
mon daoiairai  of  the  General  German  Baieohsnsohaft,  ants  itaelf  off  flrom  the  6en- 
•tnl  German  Banobensehafl  by  that  very  act. 


•  Baapt,  II  WT. 
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[Ttm  or  tBB  ASUHBLF  Ot  DiUSAtM. 

f  delegitet  bu  lapreme  inthorit; : 
ilwcen  Che  sepsrate  BuriiobeiiaohsfUn ; 
Tilngls  Barachen  with  their  BanoheDBChktt. 

■crulialic  tha  coDbtitDtiODS  ot  WpanW  BnncheiualufUn, 
ilher  anj'  thing  in  Uiem  agrees,  or  not,  with  the  Taoogniiid 
.  Id  the  lstt«r  obm  it  ii  to  propoM  to  ths  BBp*nt«  Boneh- 
irthe  IneonBietent  portion. 

of  (itleg»(«s  >h>11  nsnallr  b«gin  ita  >e»ioni  vith  an  n- 
itatlon  of  the  Genenl  Qennan  BuraeheaMhaft,  In  order  to 
lether  ita  form  atlll  expresMU  its  apirit ;  in  order  that  the 
ly  never,  in  anj  way,  Ije  droumsoribed  by  the  latter. 
I  not  havinfc  immediate  refbrenoe  to  the  above  general  re«- 
O  tha  OODa^tntion  of  the  Qenenl  German  Bnnebeneehal^ 
the  conatitation  or  the  oaatome  of  the  separate  Barscliati- 
ir  previoua  euuninalion  and  approval  by  the  aeeenibly  ot 

before  the  aeparata  Buracheneohaftea  for  acoeptanoe,  with 

M  to  eomethinjf  promotive  of  the  beaalifnl  idea  of  ooro- 
II,  whoae  Dou-oeoeptanoe  can  not  Injnre  the  connoction  of 
VpOsitioDe  eball  be  dther  aoccpted  or  rejected  by  the  sepa- 
and  the  reault  laid  before  the  oeit  general  aaeembly. 
lia  genera]  auembly  a  nu^ori^  of  votea  ahiill  ba  dooiaiva. 

THK  BDUoBDiaciurt  roK  MAHAame  Bmisaa. 

shaft  In  oharge  of  the  bnainess  hae  the  preoedeooe  in  the 

ia,  opana  its  leaaiona,  teada  the  deliberatiooa,  and  k«e[ia  tha 


]I  notifleationa,  aa  qnlokly  aa  poaaibla,  to  the  a«tMnI  Bataidi- 
rpoee  anoh  noUcea  are  aent  to  it  only,  tnm  the  othera. 
laoeandUma  Ibrtbeaeaambly  ofdalegatca. 
nd  keepe  in  order  the  paper*  of  the  General  Gernuui  Baraoh- 

iryoftha  Qaneral  German  Baraohenachaft,  and  colleeta  tha 
tparate  Baraohenaobaftau;  fbr  wbioli  paipoae  eaoh  one  ii, 
1  ehangea  of  Ita  membaia. 
ohaft  in  oharge  of  bnainaia  ahall  report  its  prooeedlag*  to 


irsobenaohaftan  are  to  conaider  tbemaelvea  equal  parts  of  a 

w  betwaan  them  mnet  ba  settled,  not  by  duel,  but  by  tha 
the  general  aaaembly  ;  anleai  they  can  be  nettled  by  them- 
nediam  of  ■  third  Barsobensohatt. 

Hihaft  ahall  reoogniie  all  peniltiea  inflioted  by  the  otliett  ai 
themaelvas,  unleaa  the  General  German  Bancbeiiaehaft  ahaO 

uuderatood  that  any  member  of  oii«  BnraoheDMhafl,  marel; 
uid  by  adhering  to  the  ooetomi  of  the  naiveraity,  ata  jnn 

lity  ia  to  ba  practiced. 
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Belatioiib  or  thi  Oenibal  Oibmin  BiraicHEinoHirr  to  Sociunm  oittiidi  of  it. 

{  U.  If  >  Bodet;  of  Qennan  Bnnohca  it  establlthed  ot  any  aoWenu^  irb«ra 
tlien  Is  alrodj  ■  BanaheiMcliKn,  part  of  the  ginenl  ons,  mob  Bunclien  are,  by 
Tirtae  of  thM  tiet,  in  disgrace ;  which,  however,  endi  with  Clio  diMolatloD  of  luch 
Booietics,  or  MoeuioD  from  them. 

f  S3.  Where,  however,  landemaniuchaftcn  or  other  Sociatiea,  having  eilited  for 
•  long  Ume,  are  ia  operatioa,  bealdes  the  BureoheTuchsft,  Iho  eeperaCe  Burschen- 
Bcbaftea  ehall  ooBdnct  toward  them  u  their  character  may  roqaire ;  and  Khali  eeeb, 
a  lam  powible,  to  gain  them  over,  in  tha  way  of  peniuaalan,  by  exemplifying  tlie 
trntb  to  them,  in  part  by  their  own  whoie  lifb,  and,  where  it  aaema  likely  to  be  ef' 
feetoa],  by  dieottfaion.  Bntif  tha  Bunahennobaltui  attacked  by  thoni,and  hinttered 
in  the  fMe  development  of  ite  prindplea,  it  muit  resort  to  tha  moat  efficient 
meariirte  which  the  oaeasioa  may  aflbr,  and  ehall  axpecl  Che  nCnicet  pouible  iia- 
uncance  from  llie  General  aerman  BursobeDschaft 

i  M.  With  nniveraitiee  where  there  ia  no  Bumohenschaft,  bnt  only  Laadamuna- 
tchaften,  the  Qaneral  (Jerman  Buncbenachaft  baa  no  further  relation.  But  in 
order  tliaC  ihue  ahali  not  beomne  rendaiioaa  for  all  aorta  of  disreputable  persons, 
it  will  advise  tbem  of  nub  Barsohea  a*  ate  known  to  it  to  be  of  liad  ehnraeter. 

I  ST.  11^  however,  there  are,  at  aiieh  nnivenities,  individaal  Biiraohen,  who  de- 
■iro  to  fbond  a  BanehenMhalt,  the  Qeneral  Qemmn  Bunoheasoliat  will  supply  di 
poaaible  aaaiatanee  10  them,  and  pledge*,  in  partionlar,  the  aid  of  the  nearest  qdi- 
venuty  wbere  there  ia  already  a  BaraoheDschaft. 

I  £3.  Foraigneia  at  any  Qerman  university  are  permitted  lo  pr.Meed  with  their 
edncatioD  in  sa  free  and  national  a  manner  aa  they  deaire  ;  but,  as  it  is  not  reaiou- 
■Ue  to  expect  that  they,  aa  fondgnera,  and  aa  Intending  to  remain  stich,  should 
•nter  the  Qennan  Barsaiienaeliart,  and  Isbor  in  it  far  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  of 
individuals,  they  are  permitted  to  form  asaoinAtiouB  witli  each  other.  But  an  axto- 
tiation  of  foreignora  can  never  hava  a  dwrisiva  vote  in  the  general  oonoeniB  of  the 
BomobaD;  and  they  innit,iD  ali  tbinge,  oomply  witii  the  prevailing  codeof  enslDma. 

BaijmaiB  or  iss  Oanu.  Okuux  BuBaamtntcHin'  to  ncDiruiuau  hot  xaaaa. 


f  IS.  With  inch  Burachen  aa  are  conniiatsd  with  no  Bodety,  the  General  Germaa 
BnrsofaeiuchsA  stands  In  tbe  most  Mendl;  relatione.  It  gnaraotoea  to  tbem  the 
fnlleat  freedom  which  they  can  enjoy  as  men.  Bnt  it  properly  requirea  firom  ihem 
to  condact  thamHlres  acoordiog  to  tbe  code  of  cualome  previullng  at  the  nniverrity 
where  thej  happen  to  be.  To  thia  end  all  honorable  Burschen  have  a  right  to  re- 
qnire  that  the  ountonis  of  the  university  ahsU  be  read  tn  them.  Their  affuirs  of 
honor  with  the  memben  of  the  Burscheneahatt  shall  be  conducted  acoording  to  the 
enatoms  of  the  latter;  but  they  may  select  for  themselvee  hunorable  aeconda  and 
witneue*,  bat  each  aa  are  aoqa^ted  with  the  oode. 

I  SO.  If  there  ste  st  tbe  nniveruCy  asaooiatlona  other  tban  tbe  Bursobensohnft, 
having  diflbrent  oodei  of  eostoma,  all  Bursoheo  oonneoted  with  no  Sodaty,  may,  in 
afljiira  of  honor  with  eagh  other,  prooeed  under  whiohever  oode  tbey  please ;  bnt, 
where  they  leleot  that  of  the  Barschensehatt,  or  where  there  ia  only  a  Barschen- 
■cluftithelattaTmayBatisfy  itself  that  the  code  will  be  properly  adhered  to. 

{  SI.  Against  tboae  refosiug  to  condnot  their  affitira  of  honor  on  the  priociplas  of 
tbe  Baraehen,  proceedinga  shall  be  taken  sooording  to  their  practioa. 

f  SS.  ^a  Geaeral  Buraohenichaft  will  nae  Its  nieona  of  protecting  Burschen  not 
In  that  Sodety  agdnst  all  treatment  of  an  unjust  kind,  and  nnwortby  of  a  Bursoh, 
fhiiD  those  not  BunoheiL 

{  M.  In  eooanllatioiu  touohing  the  gpod  of  the  whole  unlvenity,  ill  honorable 
Boreohan  mnat  natorally  hava  part,  whether  memben  of  Che  BuTachonacha.1  or 
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QimMAL  famviLi. 

i  M.  The  ISth  of  the  month  of  vicMry  ia  the  permBnenl  feBtiviil  of  the  G«nenJ 
Ocnnna  BunchennohaJt.  Eveiy  threa  yaara,  when  poaaibla,  tfali  diy  aliall  be  cele- 
bniled  by  all  tha  Germui  Barachen  togetliar,  oa  ■  fiatival  in  commBmoratiau  of  tha 
flr»l  brotherly  meeting  at  the  Wartburg. 

S  35.  The  IBth  of  June  la  a  featival  for  ramembnoca  of  >U  the  Oermui  brothen 
at  the  other  Qeniuui  univenudei. 

B. — GiHiBAi.  romoN  or  thi  CoNmrunOH  or  the  Jmi  BtnteoEXKacuAiT.* 

S  1.  The  Jena  BarBcheiiBchaft,  iia  a  part  of  the  Geaeral  GermaD  BnneheEuehaft, 
ie  au  BsiiOciBliaa  of  all  the  Jena  Baraehen  who  recogiiiia  as  their  own  the  general 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Oeneral  Conatitution,  and  liave  given  in  tUeir  adherence 
to  llieni  by  joining  Che  Bartahenschofl. 

i  Z.  The  design  of  the  Jena  Bur»aheDBcliafl  muat  lie  that  of  the  General  Qcrmu 
Biir3ChenBchaft,Bnd  it  will  promote  thnC  design  within  itaaphcre  of  activity ;  and 
will,  for  imeif,  also  »trivo  after  the  purposes  therein  proposed. 

I  3.  In  tibe  inuniter  will  it,  bI«o  for  itself,  carry  out,  in  actual  lift,  the  idea  of  Ills 
unity  and  freedom  of  tha  German  people ;  aud  vrill  promote  and  mainlam,  id  Jena, 
a  iiulioual  and  upright  BurHchen-tife,  in  unity,  freedom,  and  equality,  in  the  de- 
velopnient  of  menial  and  bodily  powarr,  nnij  in  a  cheerful  social  intercourse ;  and 
will,  by  its  orgoniiatioD,  prepare  its  membcTS  for  thcaorvice  of  the  Githerland. 

i  4.  The  Burdchcnscliaft  adopts  tbe  code  of  cnstoins  as  tha  only  one  which  is 
right  iind  suitable  to  tbe  orgniiization  of  the  univerBitJas,  ond  endeavors  to  maintain 
it,  and  by  means  of  It,  an  honorable  relation  smang  the  Burscheii. 

C  5.  Therefore  it  baa  anprame  power  iu  all  ofiaira  relating  to  the  Bnnchen  of  onr 

{  6.  Only  upon  deoisiona  relating  to  the  Intereets  of  the  whole  nniversit;  doet  it 
permit  voting  by  those  nob  members  of  the  Barschonscliafl ;  who  are,  otherwise,  10 
be  treated  aa  thoeo  having  tbcaiaelvea  reslgnod  their  rigbt  to  vote,  ainoa  nolliing 
preventa  tliam  f^om  joining  the  BurscheDsciisd. 

g  T.  For  this  reason  every  Bursoh  la  bound,  in  every  matter  In  which  h«  eonantli 
with  Bunchen,  to  have  rafercDce  to  the  privileges  of  tha  Buisehaoachaft. 

i  S,  The  Bnrscheuicball,  as  a  separate  organintiou,  con  exist  only  in  unity  and 
order,  and  in  ■  free  and  public  social  intcroourso,  sucli  aa  Li  proper  for  Barschen. 

S  9.  In  order  to  secure  its  own  eiislonoe,  tha  Buivahenschaft  establishes  ■  con- 
stitution, in  wliioh  it  seta  forth  its  relatione  in  proper  order;  so  that  each  member 
may  comprehend  the  sentiment  and  spirit  of  the  Bunchenachaft,  and  may  be  able 
to  instruct  himself  iu  what  relation  bo  atunds,  and  wbot  he  must  do  and  artud,  in 
order  to  become  a  wortliy  membor  of  the  Society. 

$10.  The  Bursohenschaft  nppolnta,  na  its  hood,  a  managing  board,  to  whom  it 
introstf  the  managemeat  of  aBairs,  as  it  is  iiii possible  for  the  whole  body  to  transact 
them. 

i  11.  In  order  to  secure  itself  against  ony  attempts  apon  the  rights  of  the  whole 
body,  it  appointa,  together  with  the  numnging  board,  a  committee,  as  a  auperviaiog 

S  IS,  Bat  the  decision  ii  reserved  to  tha  Society  in  all  aam  which  nearly  concern 
ita  own  whole  existence;  as  the  mating  of  laws,  and  as  a  tribunal  of  ultimats  ap- 
peal. And  it  shall  also  decide  npon  such  decisions  and  ordinances  of  the  msnag- 
ing  board  as  are  brought  before  It  by  tbe  non-ooncurrence  of  tbe  committee,  or  by 
the  appeal  of  individuals. 

i  18.  In  order  to  secure  the  obedience  of  its  membera  to  ita  laws,  it  establlahes  a 
code  of  penalties. 

•IIaapt,p.tU. 
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I  U.  At  tha  muDtensDM  of  ths  BnnchtnMhKft  recdan  aeoauuj  many  axpui- 
ditnrea  of  monej,  it  plgJgai  Moh  ot  its  oiembera  to  >  coatribulion  to  tlie  oommou 
fand*.    It  csMbliahea  ■  tnaanry. 

i  15.  In  order  to  muDtiin  id  the  BunohaD<lir«  tha  BD«i«iit  knigbll;  exeroira  of 
fenciog,  *nd  that  each  member  of  tli>  BurseheLiuihiiil  maj  be  ikillful  anoogh  fora 
combat  in  defame  of  hie  honor,  the  Bnnabenaebnfl  eit«bliih<u  a  fenciiig-Tooia.  It, 
boweTer,  also  favora  othar  bodilj  aierciiee,  ainoa  it  reci^Due*  bodily  development 
aa  eapecUily  Dcceauir  to  a  Oenuan  sdnation.  For  tbia  naaon  tba  Tarning-placa 
( Ttmplala)  is  under  ita  protecUon. 

S  lA.  In  order  to  promote  fliendahip  and  pleuare  in  the  aootal  intereoune  of  the 
nwmben  or  the  BiiTBchenachan,  it  lanCs  a  Buracheo-haiue,  aod  aappliea  it  with 
BTerf  thing  proper  for  that  porpose. 

I  IT.  Upiou  all  occuioni  of  oelebrations  by  Buncben  on  days  vhlcb  are  ftatirala 
for  arerj  German,  the  BunobeDaehaft  will  appear  aa  a  pablic  participant  at  the 
eeremon;.  It  eataUiabei  uidanangea  bonqueta  for  pteasore,  and  alao  moreaeriona 
Delebtitions. 

( IS.  A  general  view  of  tba  chief  hesda  of  the  Constitatlon  of  the  Jena  Bnraobut- 
Kbafliaaafallawa: 

A.  Organization  as  to  the  bnaineaa  conaaming  tha  Sooiety : 
1.  Managing- tMord. 

1.  Comtnittee. 

8.  Deciaiona  of  the  vhola  BancbeQaobaft. 

a.  Sections  of  the  Sodety. 

b.  Aaaemblies  of  the  Baraoben. 
4.  Course  of  bosineu. 

B.  Eotranoa  into  and  dapartarc  oot  of  tba  BnmcbensahafL 
C  Belationa  of  the  members  as  individuals— Bighte,  Datiss. 

D.  Penal  code. 

E.  Tceaanr?. 

F.  Fenciog-roonu. 
O.  Banehenbatia. 

H.  BaiBcbenschalt  festivals. 

BPCOUL  FART  OT  THE  CONBTITDTIQir. 

Manafing  Board. 

)  1>.  Tlie  managing  board  eooaiata  of  nine  macagera,  and  threa  oondidatee  for 
tba  maitageTship. 

%V>.  The  managing  board  la  ebosen  every  half-year,  for  six  moutha,  by  the 
Bonchenschafl. 

Opebd  Ihitut  ^  lit  Manajfing  Board, 

I  SI.  The  managing  board  is  the  represantatJva  of  the  Bumchensebaft,  and  all 
matttiB  ar>  nader  ita  oliarge  which  relate  to  the  whole  Society.  It  aierciaes,  in 
th^  name,  jadidal,  eiecative,  sapervitory,  and  managarial  aathority. 

i  U.  Above  all,  it  ia  to  watoh  over  the  oredit  and  honor  of  ths  Bonoheasohaft, 
ud  to  [TODioto  it  by  every  means  In  its  power. 

{  St-  It  exeroiaea  judicial  power,  in  that  it  deddee  all  oaaas  which  ooms  befbre  it 
under  the  laws;  or  where  none  of  them  deals  with  the  ease  in  hand,  after  the  anal- 
Ofyofeiiitiuglawa,  and  in  aooordanoe  with  jnstica  and  consaenca. 

I  It.  It  ciercisea  executive  power,  by  vairyiag  into  eiaoaUon  th 
tha  Bonehensohaft 

I U.  The  board  watches  over  the  observsnoe  of  the  laws  and  oonfonni^  to  the 
coda.  It  deddee  upon  quarrels,  and  all  affair*  of  honor  between  Bursoben,  wbieh 
are  bronght  belbra  iL    And  accordingly,  each  manager  has  aathority  to  stop  any 
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dasl  wbleh  qipeaii  to  him  to  be  ooDtmy  to  tli*  code,  uid  to  ohim  it  to  be  in 

VMtigktcd. 

t  it.  It  h  the  right  and  daty  of  tha  muugen  to  givt  frtendlj  admonitiona  to  the 
Other  members  of  tbc  BanohaniohKtl  in  refennoe  to  their  nlatlona  u  Buraobeo. 

1  S7.  The  bo>M  muugei  all  extenui  btuineu  of  tlie  BoncbcaiohaCt,  sad  oon- 
daota  iU  oorreepoDdciice. 

i  SS.  It  flue  the  tiinauid  plaoe  of  the  usembly  of  the  Baneben. 

I  Se.  It  bu  ohirgs  of  all  genanl  fealiiltiaa,  ofthe  BareehaD-honM,  tfa  a  fencing,  and 
eapecirdl;  tb«  gTmnaitio  eiercisea,  and  the  Bauiwal  atbira  of  the  BiirsohenBchalX. 

I  to.  U  is  the  capmdal  dnt;  of  themanogen  toBghtaaahdaelaaa  are  npon  point! 
iDvalvinf  the  whoU  BuradteuMbaft. 

Cffflatd  DiUitt  ^f  tia  /iHttvuftioJ  ilanagtrt. 

%  SI.  In  order  to  the  proper  eiecatiou  of  ita  duties,  tlie  managing  board  appor- 
tiona  offices  among  the  nine  membera  na  Ibllowa  \  one  shall  he  speaker,  oae  aecra- 
tar;,  one  treasurer,  one  manager  of  the  f^Dcing-room,  one  of  the  Buracben-honss, 
Olta  steward,  one  amfrire  of  tlie  gynlnutio  couacil,  and  one  liisloriogrspber. 

%  83.  Ail  these  offloea  are  eonfarred  by  the  board  for  the  whole  half-jear,  except 
that  of  speaker,  irho  la  to  be  appointed  every  month ;  and  mnat  not  be  reappointed 
at  the  end  of  bis  Urm. 

Its.  The  oharaolar  of  these  offloea  makes  it  neccsaar;  that  tba  secretary  and 
treaanrer  should  bold  no  other  offlos;  tiat  all  the  others  may  be  speaker  at  the 

\  SI.  The  speaker  is  to  Mil  meetiDga  of  the  board  whenever  neoessarj.  He  ii 
bound  to  do  the  same  upon  the  requisition  of  any  member  of  the  Bunch enochsft. 

I S9.  He  ia  the  proper  person  to  be  applied  to  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
BuTHobeaBchaft. 

I  SS.  At  aessiona  of  the  board  he  is  to  preserve  quiet  and  good  order,  and  may, 
for  tfast  purpose,  take  away  the  prlviJega  of  voting.  In  all  the  hnsiDeis  of  that 
body  be  has  the  preoedanco,  and  the  first  vote. 

.  I  ST.  The  speaker  is  to  call  meetings  of  the  BMembly  of  the  Buischenschaft.  He 
opens  and  dose*  them,  maintaina  quiet  and  order  in  them,  and  is  to  lake  the  lead 
In  the  business. 

Its.  If  ha  is  prevented  from  perfbrming  hiadatles,  his  last  predecessor  ia  to  sup- 
ply his  place;  and,  in  case  of  hia  fiulure,  ■  person  obosen  j>ro  ttmpnrt. 

%  89.  The  seereloiT  Is  to  record,  at  aasatona  of  the  msna^ng  board,  and  of  the 
assembly  of  the  Borauhensobaft,  ■  proper  sooonnt  of  the  proceedings. 

I  40.  Ue  baa  charge  of  the  archive*  of  the  Barsohenaahaft,  and  is  to  keep  all  their 
papera  in  order. 

(  41.  He  ia  to  enter  all  new  laws  In  the  constitDtion,  and  to  note,  alao,  the  repeal 
or  alteration  of  old  onee. 

{IS.  Heis  to  Inform  applicants  (br  joining  the  Burscheosobaft  of  the  established 
mode  of  proceeding. 

I  43.  He  baa  oharge  of  forwarding  all  letters,  and  aathenticates  all  doonmsDta 
iaaned  by  the  managing  board. 

{U,  In  the  absence  of  the  aeoratary,  the  hlstoricgnpherla  to  anpply  his  place. 

Th*  TrtaiMrtr. 

14S.  The  treaanrer  baa  the  management  ofall  the  flnancas  of  the  Barschenacbatt, 
and  the  care  of  all  10  honaekeeping  anangements. 
1 4S.  The  treaaury  of  the  Barsohansohaft  Ii  in  his  ohargo. 
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(  4T.  Hfl  li  to  nndcr  ■  quuUrly  Koonnt  of  fail  officii!  proceedingi  to  tbe  com- 
nittea,  logilher  with  th«  Deoeauirf  vouehan. 
1 4a.  Id  Us  ibunoe,  the  (Mirinl  i>  to  Uks  bjs  pUoe. 

Ti*  Managtr  qf  QiA  Aneiof -room. 

J  4t.  He  ia  to  snperviae  tha  bDcing  exeraiBeg  of  tho  membua,  and  to  keap  order 
Id  ibe  fuidag-KMai. 

I  60.  He  ia,  balf-jearly,  to  lay  befbre  tba  inanaging  board,  >d  order  of  foDdng 
•lardMa,  aud  iDOit  kaapaliat  ofdghtera. 

I  fil .  He  k  to  bave  ebarga  of,  and  keep  in  gfood  order,  all  weapon*,  vlandarda,  d»- 
fcnaiTO  ipparatiu,  ud  ill  othor  >DOh  propert;  of  the  Banobanaohaft. 

g  6S.  Ila  >■  to  select  all  wlUieases  Ibr  tba  Bamoheneahaft  at  dada. 
Tkt  Maaagtr  <jf  Gu  EvrtAm-haiat. 

1 58.  n«  ha»  tha  overalght  of  the  BatBObea-hoase;  and,  aooordingl;,  all  cotD' 
jdaiDta,  by  and  againat  tha  landlord  there,  are  to  be  broaght  to  him. 

{  M.  He  i>  to  nmka  the  DeiKaurj  orningenienla  Id  the  lasembtj-bBll  (or  tha  aa- 
aembliee  of  tbe  BarBchaoaohifL 

S  5S.  He  ii  to  D^juat  the  minor  detiila  of  the  Comniaroea,  and  all  othar  fwtlvala, 
after  oonanlting,  pravionalj,  vitb  tha  muiagiDg  board  respecting  tbem, 

1 5C.  At  the  beginning  of  ever;  balf-jaar  he  moat  by  belbra  the  board  a  plan  of 
■rraogamenta  Ibr  Commeroee. 

|6T.  He  btoseetfaat  the  dntiesof  hoapitallCy,  on  the  part  of  tbe  BaraobsDachifl, 
toward  BuradicD  ttira  sbroad  an  fulfilled,  and  )«s  ohiige  of  their  tnurt^meilt. 
For  tfata  porpoaa  ha  Is  to  poasces  a  iiat  of  the  dwellinga  of  all  the  members  of  the 


I  es.  Ha  has  tbe  eare  of  any  Barsohen  who  are  ill. 

|5t.  Baia  to  attend  at  sooh  meeting*  of  the  oonndl  as  may  Uks  plac«. 

I  SO.  He  is  to  keep  tbe  jonmBl  of  tho  BonnhenBohsft,  and  to  have  the  history  of 
it  mitten  op  Ibr  proaentation  at  tha  gensrsl  assembly. 

I  (L  At  eTe>7  eteotian  of  speaker,  be  ii  lo  aanoonoe  it  to  the  maDBging  board. 
T%i  OandidalM. 

f  tt.  The  candidates  for  the  managership  must  attend  the  sesEions  of  the  board, 
and  haTe  an  advisory  vote  therein.  But  If  aedng  members  are  absent,  they  ore  to 
take  Ih^  ploosa,  and  to  cut  deatding  TOtea. 

I  tS.  They  are,  also,  to  la^t  the  managera  in  the  parfbmuooe  of  thdr  duties,  bj 
•n  proper  means. 

MuUnf  o^  Managtn  and  Ooirtt  ^  Sutiatii. 


S.  nioae  in  whieh  disonsdons  and  daolaiona  are  had  npOD  tha  varioos  matUr* 
entered  apon  tha  bo^nesa-book  of  that  seeidon,  aa  (kr  as  they  need  no  further  in- 
vestigotioD ;  and  genenlly,  npon  alt  other  matters  aflbotlng  the  BunraheDaehaft. 

tub.  The  pensltdea  InfliMad  are  to  b«  exeoutad,  partly  In  private  meettnga  of 
tbe  managing  board,  and  partly  in  pabllo  onea. 

(15,  AMembliasoftheflntkindars  to  be  beldMChe  speaker's  room,  or  at  some 
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t  fiS.  Thesa  uwembliea  ira  to  oocuiC  of  ths  ipeaker,  lecnlaTy,  uid  tvo  othei 
uwnigere,  who  shall  mtUnd  in  regular  order. 

{  87.  Bealdes  tbs  matiiigere,  no  one  In  to  be  present,  except  saab  ss  srs  to  briog 
■ccuutions,  or  1«  be  triad ;  ud  the  letter  only  till  th«ir  bauneH  is  Mttled. 

t  63.  Except  these  esseaiblies  of  the  managers,  *U  ■eesioDS  of  tba  msnagen  are 
public:  that  in,  all  members  of  the  Banohaniiohaft  may  attend  them,  being  ailont. 

t  AS.  The  managen  are  to  bold  ■  pablio  meeting,  ueiielly,  ever;  week,  «t  a  fixed 
time  \  when  practicable,  at  the  Boncben-hoase,  al  whkh  the;  ahilt  endeavor  to 
transact  any  buainesa  coming  up.  In  urgent  cuei,  extnordinary  aaaaiona  may  tata 
place,  vliiuh  are  to  be  noti&ed  by  haodbllla,  and  to  which  the  speaker  shall  summon 
the  Dianagen. 

i  TO.  Any  one  not  atlandiog  a  maeting,  aaleaa  be  have  a  anfflcient  excuse,  of 
wliioh  the  board  ia  to  be  the  judge,  and  wbioh  mast  be  previoual;  communicated 
to  the  speaker,  either  orally  or  by  writing,  muit  pay  a  flno  of  one  raicbathaler  to  the 
Ireasnry,  and  losaa  hia  vote  at  that  meeting. 

i  Tl.  If  a  member,  without  a  anfBoianC  exanae,  comee  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  afUr 
the  appointed  time,  he  is  to  pa;  eight  groachen ;  if  half  an  hour,  aiileeu  groschen. 

i  T2.  After  the  expiration  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  apeaker  ia  to  proceed  to 


e  the  lawa  tying  before  him 


i  T3.  During  the  meeting  the  speaker  must 
order.  In  doubtful  case:-,  lo  be  aUe  to  refer  to  tliem. 

i  Tl.  The  speaker  has  the  precedenoe,  and  oonduota  the  basinesa.  In  Tctlng,  be 
votes  firvt,  and  then  calU  upon  the  other  managers,  in  auooaiiBion.  He,  only,  ia 
aatfaoriied  to  stop  the  voting,  and  to  recall  attention  lo  the  question  under  dia- 
cussioo. 

i  TS.  In  public  meetings,  the  following  order  of  business  ia  usually  to  bs  ob- 
served: First,  tlie  managsra  take  up  the  bnaiDeaa-bookofthsciammitlee;  then  (he 
trial  book ;  and  then  only,  other  oral  or  written  business  may  be  attended  to. 

I TH.  After  the  managere  have  ended  their  deliberaUone,  the  apeaker  ia  to  inquire 
of  the  audience  whether  any  of  them  baa  any  thing  to  offer.  Until  that  time  they 
must  all  preseri'e  silenoe ;  and  (or  the  decision  of  each  matter,  some  one  meat  fur- 
Di»h  M«  facts,  not  before  considered,  pertnisaion  to  stale  which  must  be  given  by 
the  speaker. 

i  TT.  At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  the  secretary  mnatread  over  the  proceedings. 

S  T8.  The  decision  ofthe  managing  board,  in  all  matters,  la  made  by  a  ni^ority  vote. 

i  79.  A  public  sitting  can  only  bs  hsld  with  nine  memben  present.  If  nine 
mansgera  arc  not  present,  tbwe  who  are  may,  in  very  urgent  oases,  All  up  their 
number. 

%  BO.  At  the  first  session  of  the  new  board,  in  every  half-year,  when  the  offices 
are  apportioned,  the  duties  cf  the  board  must  be  read  over  from  the  conslilution. 

ISl.  In  tbe  decision  of  cases,  witnosaes,  doeuments,  and  the  word  of  honor  shall 
be  testimony.  The  witnesaes  roust  be  two  Burschen  lu  good  standing,  and  moat 
be  able  to  autlionlicate  their  teatimony  by  their  word  of  honor.  ]n  cooes,  however, 
where  otiier  leetimony  Is  wanting,  Phillsters  who  are  known  to  t)ie  board  to  iiaie 
eueh  correct  sentiments  on  the  aubject  of  honor  aa  to  be  competent  to  give  their 
word  of  honor  upon  any  matter,  may  be  admitted  to  testify. 

t  SS,  Ho  manager  may  give  a  decision  upon  any  affair  which  ia  hia  own,  or  in 
vhieh  he  is  a  witneaa.  The  aame  rule  ia  to  be  observed  in  deosions  by  ths  com- 
mittee or  by  the  Burschenachaft. 

}  BS.  No  manager  may,  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  use  insulUng  eipres- 
tAooM ;  and  thia  is  the  rule  for  all  authorities. 

Ti4  OmmUtM. 

shall  oon^t  of  tweoty-one  Mting  membem,  and  Mren  mb- 
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dldates  fbr  membenliip,  who  tre  to  be  chosen  hklf-jaurly,  by  the  BunchenMhaft, 
Tot  t.  hmlF-jeu'. 

I  Se.  The  doln^  of  the  committee  have  a  tvorold  relsdon. 

t  SS.  An  m  irhole,  it  Is,  u  ■  BnperrieitiK  »ntboTit7,  to  obHrve  thit  the  maDiglng 
board  acts  tn  oonfonnity  to  the  lair,  and  not  beyond  its  authoiitf . 

I  ST.  ImfnedlHdf  upon  obiervlDg  taj  irregnluity  of  this  kind,  il  is  its  right, 
•nd  its  dutj,  toadviae  the  board  of  the  same,  aod  If  the  latter  doea  not  actacoord- 
Ingll'i  to  .bring  the  matter  before  the  Bnnofaeiuohaft. 

I  88.  The  oommiltes  is  also  to  reviev  all  dedsions  in  «asea  not  cileirij  and  d«9- 
nltclj  dsteruiined  bj  the  law,  and  to  approTO  or  reject  the  decition  of  the  board 
npoa  the  same. 

I  B9.  In  order  that  the  oommittee  ma;  be  able  to  exeroiae  ita  aaperviiiotj  and  ap- 
provin);  power,  the  bntineaa-boo^  of  the  managing  board  mnet  be  laid  before  it 
«vei7  week,  with  ill  the  papers  relating  to  it.  It  mast  alio  eiamine  all  lelten  of 
the  tnannging  board,  before  they  are  diapatcbed.  It  is,  also,  after  the  board,  to  de- 
dde  whether  the  aame  shall  be  laid  befbrs  the  BatachenBchaft  for  approval  or  not. 

I W.  He  IndlTidoal  members  of  the  committee  are  at  the  head  of  the  aectiona  of 
tbe  Bmaabenachaft 

Jppertimmmt  qf  Ou  <>ficu. 

I  SI.  Thememben  of  tbe  committee  sbal]  choose,  from  their  own  nnmber,  by  a 
major  role,  a  speaks  and  a  secriitary,  the  latUr  fbr  a  half-year,  and  the  former,  who 
b  not  re-eligible  at  the  end  of  hU  term,  fbr  one  month. 

J  n.  The  speaker  is  to  maintain  qaiet  and  order  in  the  meetings  of  the  oommit- 
tee, and  to  conduct  their  deliberations. 

I  >S.  The  serreury  is  to  have  charge,  in  their  meetings,  of  the  busineaa-book. 

I B4.  In  the  abeenee  of  the  speaker,  his  last  predeceaaor,  or  a  snbstilute  ohosen 
&r  the  oocMion,  shall  snpply  his  place. 

I  9S.  The  committee  shall  nsnally  appoint  to  the  headahip  of  twenty  sections  of 
tbe  BnTBchensohsn,  the  remaining  nineteen  memben  of  the  committaa  aod  thaSrst 
candidate.    The  aeetions  are  to  be  eboaea  fbrtheae  by  lot. 

1  SS.  The  cBndidates  have  advisoiy  votae  in  the  meetings  of  the  oommittee.  U 
membetv  are  absent,  they  take  their  pkces,  and  have  deciding  votes. 

ICuKngt  tf  iiii  fbmnuMea,  and  U^r  SMituti. 

I  tl.  The  meetings  of  the  committee  am  pabllo.    The  andience  maet  here,  alao, 

be  lilent,  antil  the  speaker,  at  the  oonclouon  of  the  bnuness,  shall  givs  pgrmisdon 

I  B8.  The  committee  shall  meet  weekly,  at  some  fixed  time  (If  possible  at  the 
Bancben-honae),  tc  di^poge  of  current  baaineas.  In  nrgentcassa,  specif  meetings 
may  be  called,  which  shall  ba  Eiotifled  by  public  hoodbills,  and  to  which  the  speaker 
ahill  summon  the  members. 

J  89.  Every  ecmmlltee-man  absent  fiiim  a  meeting,  without  a  auffldant  eicnae, 
which  shall  be  previously  given  to  the  speaker,  either  in  words  at  in  writiog,  and 
of  which  the  committee  aball  Judge,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  one  rclcbsthaler  to  the  Deaa- 
niy.  Any  one  a  qcartcr  of  an  hour  late  eball  pay  eight  grosohen ;  and  if  half  an 
hour,  tiiteen  groechen. 

1 100.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hoar,  Che  apeaker  shall  oommenoa  tbe  bosineaa,  and 
thaQ  oondnct  it. 

1 101.  During  the  mee^ng,  the  apeaker  must  have  the  oonstitu^n  befbrs  him. 

%  lOS.  In  voting,  the  epesker  shall  give  the  Brat  vote,  and  shall  then  call  upon  the 
•ecrstaty  and  the  rvst  of  the  memben  in  order.  He,  only,  has  therlght  to  interrupt 
the  voting,  and  call  attention  to  tbe  question  under  discuasion. 

1 108.  At  the  end  ofthabuainess,  the  apeaker  is  to  read  over  the  proceedlogs. 
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f  104.  Dadstons  shill  b*  b;  >  bi^ot  Tola. 

f  lOi.  !□  mattsrv  rcUUng  to  the  indlvidnil  KOtloni,  tha  •ecreUr^  «lull  prt  to 
the  iDBni^r  of  tlie  section  eoplu  of  tha  prooaadiagi  of  tha  board  and  tbe  commit- 
taa,  aiid  of  all  otlior  docamanta  rclativa  to  ttaam. 

i  106.  At  meetio^  of  tba  oommiltoc,  tha  aaeretir;  ii  to  ooUectthBreanltaof  TOtM 
in  tha  aactionn,  and  to  enter  tham  in  ■  book  kept  for  Uie  purpoaa,  in  order  to  haud 
them  over  to  tbe  nianiging  board. 

TA4  uhoU  SimciintcAqft  at  a  Voting  Body. 

S  lOT.  The  whole  BurAchenachalt  deciJei  npon  oue*  to  which  the  ■nthorltf  1d- 
trustad  to  the  nuniiging  boutl  doei  not  extend.  It  poueuea,  aUo,  exclnaively,  tha 
Uw-taitkJD^  and  ultimata  judicial  power  \  ood  appointa  iti  own  offloera,  bj'  eluctluf 

{  lOS  a.  Kew  li«i>,  Mid  ailoratioDB  and  r 
dincuaaed  by  il,  anii  dcradod  upon  by  votiu([. 
wiien  two  tlilrda  of  the  number  of  votca  are  in  its  favor,  auch  two  tliirda  to  be  a 
majority  oflha  whale  number  of  voterd.  For  inatinoe,  if  there  tn  800  members 
eiitilled  to  vote,  if  nil  these  vote,  !00  nra  necossiiry  to  adopt  the  law;  but,  if  s  lens 
number  vote,  tlien  two  tliinia  of  their  voles  ore  roqaislle  to  adopt  the  taw;  but  a 
majority  of  all  the  voter*,  that  is,  inlhlaoaaa  not  lens  than  ISl,  is  Decesaary. 

%  103  b.  lu  other  ruus,  where  no  law  is  to  be  determined  upon,  the  Burscben- 
schaft  deoiilea  by  a  iiisjortty  of  those  actually  lotiag  j  but  two  thirds  of  all  the  voters 
mnst  vote  in  all  csises  oxCvpt  thoae  in  whioh  a  majority  of  all  oapable  of  voling  is 
coiioerned. 

g  lOe.  In  evoiy  coie  wliere  the  msnsging  board  and  the  committee  dilTer,  the  de- 
clsiou  is  left  to  the  Burschenachsft. 

{  110.  Any  member  may  appeal  to  the  Bnnohenaohaft  a^nat  an;  decision  of  the 
managiuB  board  whiah  he  thinks  nnjost,  even  if  approved  by  the  oommittBa.  But 
ha  must  previously  lay  the  reasons  of  his  opinion  before  tha  board  and  oommiltae, 
in  wrilln^l  and  can  not  bring  tha  matter  before  the  Barschens«batt  until  sucli 
reasons  are  rejected.  All  complalDts  for  vioisUou  of  duty  by  the  managing  board 
or  oominlttee,  either  by  one  of  them  agunst  tlio  other,  or  by  individual  members, 
are  also  to  be  brought  before  the  BunchcDsobafL 

%  111.  The  inansgiDg  board  most  lay  all  important  tettera  before  the  Bnraeheii- 
Bcliaft  before  tending  them.  If  one  voice  ii  given  agoinat  Ibem,  upon  inquiry,  the 
Bursolienschall  muat  decide  on  sending  them  by  a  vote. 

i  lis.  All  other  cunea,  not  inclading  the  introduction  of  a  new  taw  nor  the  repeal 
of  an  old  onu,  whose  dsciBJan  does  not  belong  to  the  managing  board,  or  which  the 
Utter,  tliough  authorized  lo  act  on  tbem,  considera  of  sufBcientimporunce  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  BnnieheoBChsft,  ninet  also  bo  brought  before  that  b6dy  and  deluded  by  it. 

\  US.  All  special  taxes  muat  be  consented  toby  the  Burachenschaft. 

t  in.  The  Bunchcnichsft  must  siso  authorize  tha  institutiou  of  special  fes- 
tivities. 

%  115.  Election  of  mnnaj^ng  board  and  committee,  aa  well  as  of  sll  important  ofB- 
Cers  appointed  lemporsrilj,  muet  bo  made  by  the  Burdohensohaft.  Those  not  pres- 
ent loae  their  vote^;  and  for  such  electiona  no  fixed  number  of  voters  can  be  ssL 
Tlieaooouutaofauch  special  offloers  an  also  to  be  submitted  to  the  BuTl>ollell^Mdl■ft. 

i  lis.  The  BurMhensohBft  may  act  either  through  aaaembliea  of  its  aeparate  aeo- 
tiona,  or  through  general  asaeniblieB. 

Steti/mt  of  th*  Bvnehintduift. 

%  IIT.  The  whole  Burschensciiaft  Is  to  be  divided  into  twenty  One  sections,  wliich 
are  to  consull  and  vote  upon  propositions  to  be  laid  before  the  whole  body  for  de- 
cision. It  should  here  be  remarked,  thst  In  such  decision,  it  ia  not  the  voles  or 
the  aectioDS,  but  those  of  tbe  Individual  mombera  whloh  are  oouatad. 
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fllB.  Thamaiu^Dg  board  oonatiCntan  one  of  th«MMotloiu,BDdtbs  other  twentjr 
•n  to  be  formed  lh»n  the  other  memberm  of  tfaa  Bunobeiwolult,  u  follows; 

i  US.  At  the  begioDiug  of  eioh  h^lf-fear,  four  mnaegan,  to  be  designetad  b; 
tlie  board,  ahall  dW ide  the  membon  into  four  gronpe,  looordiog  to  their  elandiog ; 
»f  Candidilei,  (^  Bareohea,  VonDg  Barechea,  Foxu.  £aoh  of  tbeM  fbol'  gronpe 
the;  tre  to  divide,  by  lot,  into  twenc? eeotlona l  lO  thK  in  eqiul  Dumber  of  each. 
Manding  elioll  be  in  eaoh. 

I  \%0.  If  new  memben  are  admitted  Into  the  Bareohaiwabift  dnriiig  the  jav, 
tbey  ■iiBlI  be,  iD  like  iiuuiQer,  npportioned  to  the  ■eotiooa  b;  tbe  eecreury  of  the 

S  111.  Ewh  of  tbeM  tvsnty  sectioni  ihmll,  by  lot,  eeleot  ■  eommlltee-mui  u 
tomDagKr,  wbo  shall  preaide  over  lla  meeUag*,  and  muntaln  order  and  quiet  thoreia. 

i  IXS.  Eaoh  eoetloa  aball  aeleot,  from  among  its  ovn  number,  a  leeretary,  irho 
ahall  have  charge  of  the  bnaiaesa-booh  at  meeljngi,  aball  record  votea,  read  over  the 
proceedings  et  the  time  of  each  meeting,  sad  aabecribe  them,  after  the  speaher. 

1 113.  Ill  the  ahaanoe  of  the  apeakar,  the  aearetaiy  ahall  take  hie  place,  the  papers 
to  be  delivered  to  him  by  the  fbrrner. 

f  IM.  The  apeaker  must  hare  the  conatitnlion  before  him  during  the  sessions,  la 
order  to  refer  to  them  in  doubtful  cases,  end  eapecially  iu  order  to  aaaut  individnala 
Id  the  knowledge  of  it. 

I  lis.  The  meetings  of  the  eections  shell  be  held  (s  often  aa  is  necessary.  The 
manager  shall  call  together  the  mambeia  of  it  by  publio  handbill*. 

I ISS.  Any  one  absent  iritbout  having  presented  to  the  manager  a  anfloient  eX' 
tore,  to  be  judged  of  by  Mm,  ihatl  pay  a  flue  of  eight  groaohea ;  and  any  one  a 
qnartar  of  an  boor  or  more  late,  ahall  pay  fbur  groaohan. 

1 18T.  No  ineatiog  shall  be  valid  where  there  are  not  piesenC  two  thirde  of  the 
members  of  the  eootion. 

(  118.  At  the  flret  meeting  of  the  section,  the  portion  of  the  oonslltntion  relative 
to  it  moat  be  read. 

Ibttingi  Iff  til  uinle  Svndunt^aft. 

I  lit.  The  moetinga  of  the  BDnubeasohafl  are  fbr  the-followlngpnrpoiea: 

I,  To  iuform  it,  throngh  ita  representativee,  of  whatever  oocurrenaea  ore  of  im- 
portanee  to  it. 

1,  To  anbmit  motlona  to  it,  respecting  laws  or  other  mattera. 

I.  To  bring  complainta  for  violations  of  duty  by  the  managing  board  or  com- 
mlctee. 

4.  To  nuke  B]^>oiDtiaentB  and  oOer  oomplunta. 

5.  To  hold  conaaltatlona. 

1.  To  vote  npon  proper  matters, 

T.  To  clout  otfleera. 

8.  Tu  choose  new  membare. 

I  ISO-  The  secretariea  of  the  roanogicg  board  and  eommittaa  maal  read,  in  these 
neetinge,  the  proceedings  of  those  bodies,  end  the  pepeiw  connected  with  tham. 

fill.  The  Sist  meeting  In  the  half-year  must  be  held  within  a  fortnight  after  the 
eoneloaiOD  of  the  leoturea.  The  ohdcc  of  offloets  mnaC  b«  made  at  this  and  a  anb- 
•eqnent  meeting.  At  the  lint  regular  meeting  after  thia,  the  aecUons  relating  la 
meetings  and  to  taiea  must  be  read. 

I ISL  A  meetiug  must  be  held,  usually,  every  fourteen  daya,  and  special  ones  In 

list.  Th  a  eall  to  these  meetings  is  to  b«  by  a  public  Dotloe  on  tbe  bnltetin-boaH. 
Every  member  miuit,  therefora,  examine  the  bulletin-board  duly,  for  notioea  re- 
spwtiog  Uie  Burschensolurt.     Tbeae  notice*  mut,  however,  be  put  np  befbr* 
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fist.  Anyone  not  aUanding  at  thg  dme  indicotsd  b;  the  o^I  miut  pij&flDeof 
eight  groachen.  Eioiueii  miut  be  liid  before  the  ipeaker  of  the  saetiou,  vho  ii  10 
judge  or  their  aaffloienoj. 

1 1S6.  In  niee^ngB,thB  membere^t  by  eeotioDi,  wliieh  i,n  lobeDumbered  bjtlii 
muiBger,  who  will  mark  delinqnepta.  Tho  Tntnigiag  boofd  will  «lt  id  itl^hL  of  the 
UMmbly,  uid  the  cotnmictae  ODesida  of  it. 

i  1S8.  Eveiy  one  will  tit  in  the  meeting  with  nncovtred  head.  Smoking,  and 
brioging  in  of  doga  are  striotlj  fbrtuddan;  aa  an.alao,  ill  ooUTenation,  and  eipm- 
■ioDa  of  approbation  or  dinpleuure. 

1 187.  For  the  uke  of  good  order,  it  ia  neooaaarf  that  all  shoaid  remain  at  the 
meeting  until  the  doaeofit.  Only  urgent  eiciuen,  to  be  given  to  the  epeaker,  ou 
form  an  exception. 

S  188.  At  the  end  of  a  qnniter  of  an  honr,  after  the  speaker  baa  oalled  to  order, 
the  meeting  aball  be  opeasd  with  ■  eong. 

f  ISS.  Qniet  and  order  mnet  be  obaerved  in  the  meatiags.  Tbe  speaker,  ud  the 
tnanagera  with  him,  are  to  maintain  the  name. 

i  110.  The  apeaker  ii  to  direct  the  orilEr  of  bnsliina.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
meeting,  he  ia  to  annonnce  the  pnrpoae  of  it. 

i  111.  Eveij  one  i>  entitled  to  express  his  sentimenla  in  the  meeting,  being  onlj 
holden  to  do  so  in  a  manner  respectful  to  the  aaaembi;. 

i  14S.  Any  one  desiring  to  speak  mnst  stand  before  the  meeting,  and  tarn  to- 
ward It;  and  when  he  has  apoken,  ratum  to  his  place. 

{  118.  No  one  may  Interrupt  another,  and  the  speaker  must  reprove  any  one 
doing  «o. 

i  111.  It  Is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  speaker  to  end  the  discnssion  of  ■  subject 
when  ha  considaiB  enough  haa  been  sud  upon  it.  But  he  eaa  not  forbid  any  one 
oomplained  of  ftosn  netting  forth  his  grounds  of  JDBtlfioolioD,  even  if  he  coneiden 
it  inexpedient,  nnd  that  the  subject  has  been  eaffideDtlf  discoased. 

i  115.  The  speaker  shall  doae  Che  meeting  afler  iuquiriog  twice  whether  any  cue 
desires  to  epeak. 

{  116.  The  time  of  the  meeting  shall  not  be  unreasonably  prolonged.  Two,  or  at 
most,  tliree  boara  shall  be  the  rule.    Urgent  eases  may  justify  exceptions. 

i  117.  All  persons  being  bound  to  observe  s  proper  respect  Ibc  the  meeting,  sll 
ineulta  botwoen  iodividuols  are  forbidden.  Any  person  inauited  shall  bring  the 
oOense  to  tho  notice  of  the  speaker,  who  ehall  inquire  of  the  offender  whether  he 
intended  an  insult;  and,  if  such  was  tbe  ease,  he  shall  eause  bim  to  retract  it,  sad 
shall  adminislfr  to  him  a  public  reprimand.  Tho  same  rule  sbsll  be  observed  in 
case  of  personaliciea  in  the  meetings  of  the  managing  board  or  of  the  committee,  or 
between  the  manager,  is  snob,  and  the  audience.    And  the  same  rnlea  hold  good 

(bunt  of  Bvtinai. 

I  lis.  The  proceedings  in  all  matters  rebiting  to  the  Bunchenschaft  shall  be  as 
rapid  aa  possible,  as  only  In  that  manner  can  aciire  life  be  mainbuned  in  the  Soci- 
ety. .The  following  rules,  aa  to  details,  shall  be  observed: 

\  U».  Ail  matters  in  which  the  oonimittee  must  concur  with  the  mansging  board 
ahall  be  laid  before  the  former  in  tbe  bnsineas-ixiok  of  the  latter.  If  the  committcs 
ooncurs,  tho  detMsion  takes  effect,  □nieaa  on  appeal  ia  lodged  to  the  Buracheuschaft 
within  three  days  oner  its  aunoDDcement. 

\  150.  Iftheccmmittee  does  not  concur,  the  matter  is  referred  back  to  the  board 
in  the  business-book  of  the  committee.  The  board  can  then  either  acoept  the 
amendment  of  the  committee,  when  the  deciaion  takca  effect,  or  can  adhere  to  itl 
dedsion  aa  first  made,  in  which  case  the  matter  will  b«  submitted  to  the  next  as- 
•embly  of  the  whole  BonchensohafL 
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%  ISl.  Id  deoisioiu  to  be  made  bj  Uie  whda  Banohsoiaboft,  the  followiajr  shall 
be  the  mod*  otpToomilng: 

1 168  K.  FiDLt,  ia  DiDtioiu  fiir  new  Um  or  the  repeal  of  old  one*.  Theee  maj  b« 
made  either  bj  iDdiridoala  or  bf  the  muia^ing  board,  la  the  former  cue,  the 
motiOD  malt  be  laid  before  the  maaaging  board  in  writlnf.  The  board  ahBll  pus 
it,  toKBtber  with  ita  owe  opinion,  over  to  lie  committee,  which  iball  aUo  eiprose 
SD  Opinion  npon  it.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  BDrMhenuhafl  the  epeuker  rhall 
give  aotioe  of  the  deeiiioD.  The  •Mretnty  of  the  committee  ihall  alto,  in  this  meot- 
iag,  «Dse  the  aeetlon  mana^re  to  enter,  in  tbeir  eeotioa-reoord,  the  mocion,  with 
the  opiniona  ot  the  board  end  the  oommittee. 

I  1S2  b.  No  motion  mpectiug  a  law  oan  be  laid  before  Ibe  whole  Soeiety,  wliicb 
i*  not  pat  into  a  clear  and  legal  form  (br  roting  ou. 

t  lU.  The  manafen  of  the  lectioiu  eball  now  la;  the  motion  before  tlicir  nec- 
tiooa  for  conaultalion.  Tliese  coneuitslienB,  being  b  preparatjon  for  tlie  general 
oonanltatian,  mtut  be  oompieted  between  the  meeting  of  the  Bureciien achate  at 
wbieli  the  aabject  waa  introdaoed  and  the  next  One.  The  motian  will  then  be 
hrenght  before  the  latter. 

1 154.  The  motion  ahalt  be  voted  npon  in  tb«  MCtioiu.  Tlu>  voting  miiBt  be 
Unlahed  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  oommitlee,  the  time  of  which  ia  to  be  an- 
nounced bjr  the  speaker  of  the  eomniiltee,  in  the  proper  general  meeting.  At  «uch 
meeting  of  the  committee,  the  aecretary,  to  whom  all  the  aection  managers  must 
hand  in  their  bDainesi-booke,  ahail  enter  the  reault  of  (he  vole  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  pnrpoea,  whieli  he  ahail  paaa  over  to  the  managing  board-  The  eecretarj  of 
the  managing  board  shall  tben  enter  the  new  law,  or  the  repeal  or  alteration  of  the 
old,  in  the  eonatitaUon,  and  to  lay  it  before  Ilia  neit  general  meeting,  from  which 
time  it  goea  into  tSaat. 

i  165.  A\]  mattera  coming  before  the  Bnnchenachaft  on  appeal,  whether  by  ^ie- 
■graement  of  the  committee  aod  mamiging  board,  or  ou  the  part  of  indlviduala, 
aball,  in  like  moaner,  be  annonnced  in  the  general  meeting  and  voted  an  in  the 
aections.  In  theee  caiea  the  voliog  may  l»  without  diicuaaion  ;  bat  otherwise  Ihe 
aame  prooeedinge  are  had  as  in  the  caae  cf  new  laws.  The  result  of  the  vote  is  en- 
ODOnced,  at  the  next  general  meeting,  by  the  managing  beard.  What  ia  decided  by 
the  BnrBchenacbaft  takes  effect  from  ita  annonnceinent  by  the  managing  board. 

i  IM.  The  aame  pnoeedinge  are  to  be  hod  in  all  mutters  which,  althougli  not  re- 
•peetiog  laws,  atill  come  before  the  Bnra<dieDBobsil  for  decision  through  the  man- 
aging board. 

I  l&T.  If  one  voice  ia  given,  at  the  call  of  the  apeaker,  against  the  sending  of  lellera 
laid  before  the  BDreohCDsohaft,  the  qutntioD  aboU  be  duKmaaed,  and  decided  hj'  vote. 

1 158.  A  deoiaion,  by  vole,  in  the  general  meeting,  may  be  had  npon  all  aubjeata 
not  admitting  of  delay. 

list.  BectioDB  ahail  be  conducted  as  followa: 

{  ISO.  In  the  flnit  meeting  of  the  half-year,  the  speaker  of  the  past  half-year,  or 
another  of  the  manager*,  shall  announce  that  a  new  election  ia  to  be  held,  nud  ahnll 
lenuikd  the  mambera  of  the  duty  of  cliooelng  according  to  their  beat  knowledge  and 
eonvictioQ*.  Ballots,  ]»inted  for  the  purpose,  shall  then  be  diatrlbuted  to  the 
Tolera,  upon  which  they  ahail  write,  with  a  dear  deaoription,  tlie  names  of  their 
eaodidatea,  without  autMribing  their  own  names:  that  is,  twelve  for  Ihe  managing 
board  and  twenty-eiglit  for  the  committee. 

{  181.  On  a  day  immediately  followinp,  the  Buracbenaohaft  aluiU  convene  again. 
The  lenera  of  the  alphabet  fhall  then  be  dinlribnled  to  Blly  mambera,  one  letter  to 
two.  The  speaker,  to  whom  eliall  be  joined  a  committee-man,  for  axeLttance,  shall 
read  the  votes.  The  Sfty  membora  ahail,  upon  their  word  of  honor,  observe  strictly, 
how  often  the  namee  beginning  with  their  letteia  occur.  The  vote*  shall  then  be 
eosntod,  and  the  reault  announoed.  The  three  out  of  thooe  choaen  for  tlie  maii.-ig- 
12 
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ini;  board  vhoBhall  h*T«the  TawMt  vomiiImII  be  the  o*adidiUi ',  utd  Id  lika  nuD- 
ner  the  mvcd  of  thoM  cIiowd  for  the  committee.  Votsu  lo  cUoom  tboae  rnamban 
of  ihe  munitginit  board  who  ue  aotiuUj  olioMii  to  tin  coDimittet,  eluJl  be  <oniit«d 
lor  (liein  for  tbo  latter  yltet. 

To  avoid  Irregaluitiu,  toy  one  may  bare  tha  balloti  pieMrTsd  for  refemue  to 
thfl  time  of  tbe  aimonnDemant,  at  the  n«it  maatlug  of  tbs  Bunolienachaft,  aad  duj 
inform  of  any  auoii  Imgalaritie*. 

%  103.  In  caae  of  an  eqnal  number  of  ToUafbrievenl  oaadidatea,  tha  lot  aballde- 
cide  among  them;  and  tha  •arm  in  all  otliN'  elactiona. 

i  leg.  Tlie  uune  mode  of  election  ahall  be  followed  in  filling  vaoaumM  in  Iha 
board  inJ  the  committee,  aad  at  special  electioni. 

1 1*4.  In  all  caeea  where  dola;  ma]'  be  injariona  to  the  Bnncheiuc^ift,  tha 
managing  board,  alone,  ahall  make  the  dacialon;  but  it  anawerabla  to  tha  Bortchr 
BUKchiril  for  it. 

i  Its.  During  vaeallona,  there  shall  be  fcnoed,  ttom  an;  managan  and  commit- 
tee-men remtlDlng,  a  body,  tocoouat  ofatleaatflva  nieniben,  and  which.  If  maoa- 
pin  and  committee-men  eaa  not  be  found,  ahall  compleu  ita  number  from  aoj 
members  of  the  BnrsolienMhaft  reinaininK  in  Jana.  In  important  eaaea,  thia  bodj 
may  call  meatiugs  of  each  membara  ofthe  Baineheiuahaltaa  remain  to  Jena.  Bat 
an;  decision  by  each  meeting  ia  proviaorj*  only,  and  beeomea  Unding  only  t^  vote 
of  tlie  Burachenschaft. 

i  IM.  In  all  mattcTB  for  tha  decision  of  whi^  thoaa  not  membara  of  the  Bonoh- 
gnachaft  are  to  bo  aalled  on  to  act  togetliar  with  it,  tha  buaineae  ehall  be  introdamd 
by  the  Burscbensohaft  before  thoee  not  members  take  part  in  It.  The  meetingi  of 
Burschen  ara  to  be  oondnctod  nnder  tha  aama  forms  u  thoae  of  the  BnracheDachafE. 

%  1ST.  TVhen  any  decision  liaa  been  lawfully  mads,  it  it  the  duty  of  tha  mana^Dg 
board  to  enforce  the  hlleat  and  most  pnnctniU  obedience  to  it. 

ExTUMCB  INTO  axD  DapunTme  now  tnt  BvmoBMinmxrr. 
Atx*f4<iae*  <uid  EiUraaei. 
{ 1(3.  Every  stndent  at  thia  place  may  praaant  himself  for  admtnion  Into  the 
Burschtnschaft. 
g  1G9.  Tlie  candidate  mnat  posMiiB  the  fbUoving  qnallBostioni : 

a.  lie  mnat  be  a  Oerman  :  that  ia,  he  mast  speak  Qarman,  and  aokoowledge  Um- 
lelfa  German  by  mition. 

b.  He  mnsC  be  a  Christian. 

0.  He  mnat  be  honorable:  that  is,  there  most  be  no  diagtaoe  attaching  to  him, 
:ilher  as  a  citiun  or  aa  a  Bnraoli. 

d.  He  must  iKlong  lo  no  association  whoea  laws  or  purpose  oonfliot  with  thoee  of 
:lie  Burschensohsft. 

e.  He  must  have  been  a  Banoh  for  at  leaet  a  quarter  of  a  year. 

J  170.  Burachen  wiahing  toenter  tha  Enrsohetuohaft  are  to  apply  to  the  aeotMsiy 
>rtlie  managing  board,  who  tball  reoord  their  sums'me  and  given  name,  plana  of 
lirtli,  unlvendQr  where  and  time  during  which  they  studied. 

f  ITI.  The  eecretary  shall  read  the  namee  of  snoh  candidate*  at  tha  meeting  of 
:he  Bursclienschnft,  and  ehall  post  tiiem  np  at  tha  Bunohau-houae.  Theae  atepe 
■re  to  enable  any  penons  having  objections  lo  sucii  candidates  aa  are  defldent  in 
my  oflhe  above  reqnisitee,  to  stale  them  to  tha  managing  board. 

\  ITS  a.  If  no  snch  objeotioti  is  made  within  tbatteen  days,  tha  ooustitnlion  shall 
30  reail  to  the  candidates,  by  the  aeoretary ;  and  If,  npon  inquiry,  they  oontinne  in 
;beir  desire  to  entet  the  Barachenechaft  (eilenoe  to  be  taken  aa  an  afflimatiTe),  they 
ihallbe  admitted  at  tlie  noit  meeting  of  the  Bunch enaohaft. 

%  ITS  b.  If  any  ottJeotion  is  alleged  lo  the  admiaalon  of  a  new  member,  and  any 
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^ntcefnl  matter  allc^,  tb«  BarMliaDaebad  alull  decide,  hj  voM,  apon  hU  id- 

1 17S.  The  proce«dlngi>  at  idmiiuiOD  Bhdl  be  u  follow* : 

Aflar  HI  *ddreu  by  the  speaker,  to  the  cuidldiUs,  who  ■hall  beaeatod  befbn  th« 
ifCmMj,  the  aecralar;  ■hall  md  to  them,  alowly  and  diatinctlf,  the  foTin  of  ad' 
taaioo ;  and  if  tbqr  aha!]  aniwer  "Vea"  to  the  queatlODa  therein,  thej  ahall  ffij* 
leir  ward  of  honor  to  ths  apeakar  to  abaerre  the  oonditlona  of  the  aame. 

1 174.  The  form  ofadmiaaion  la  as  fbilows  j 

"  Yon  atand  before  this  botioraUe  aaaeiobl;  to  take  tlie  joj/bl  tow  whidh  aball 
linit  joa  Into  onr  midst.  I,  a>  svcretaij',  ask  7011,  K.  N.,  in  the  oamaorthe  Jeo* 
Dtachenacbaft,  solemnlf  and  pnblicl]' : 

"  Do  j<m  Tccognise  the  seDtinMiit  aod  spirit  whloh  belong  to  the  prOTialoDS  of 
or  emutitntionf  Do  ;on  reeo^iie  the  sentineni  and  apirit  which  aaimata  our 
indameutal  priocipies,  and  give  them  power  and  form  I  Do  f  ou  aoknowledgs 
oanelf  a  Gennan  bjoattonalit;  ;  and  dofon  noknowledge  that,  without  a  Oennsn 
fi>— without  ■  profonnd  aympalliy  In  the  weal  and  woe  of  onr  fktherisDd— oar 
inrwhenachaft  can  not  exli-t  fbr  its  pnrposea  f  Do  yon  dadare  that,  la  the  fdnda- 
lental  principles  of  the  Jena  Bnrachanschait  joii  And  yonr  own  prindplsa ;  that 
ail  will,  within  and  without  that  society,  with  yonr  body  and  life,  defend  the  prin- 
iples  and  llfb  of  the  Bnrschenscfaaft ;  and  that  as  with  the  Bnnohenaohaft,  so  irith 
lie  Oerman  people,  yoa  will  stand  or  ttUt    Then  give  yoar  word  of  honor  to  the 

i  ITS.  By  giiiog  thdr  word  of  honor,  the  candidates  become  members  of  the 
lartchenschan,  and  are,  Ittrm  that  time  forward,  to  be  treated  as  aueh ;  and  aie  at 
QM  to  be  apportioned,  by  the  sacralary  of  the  oonimiltee,  to  the  soeUons. 

DBmUOB  TBO>  IHa  BDISCHCtSOBtR. 

I  ITS.  A  member  of  the  Baraohenaohaft  ceaaei  to  be  aach; 

a.  By  being  diamiased  by  the  finreebensehaft. 

b.  By  himself  BCo  king  a  diamlsaiOD. 

c.  By  ceaaing  to  be  a  atadanL 

I  ITT.  A  member  deatrona  to  leave  the  Barsebenschafl  moat  make  written  appli- 
mtian,  with  his  resaons,  to  the  managing  board. 

1 1TB.  The  request  having  been  granted  by  the  managing  board  and  the  oommit- 
M,  and  bating  been  atgnifled  to  him,  ha  oeaaas  to  ba  a  member. 

{ 1T(.  Any  one  e  member  of  the  Bnrsehensohaft  at  leaving  the  nnliai^ty,  re- 
nt'ma  an  honornry  mamber  of  it,  unless  himself  renounoing  membenbip,  or  after- 
nrd  exdnded  fbr  dishonorable  oondnet. 

i  160  a.  Honorary  mBmbera  hare  all  the  privilsgea  of  actnal  msmbeis,  so  fiff  as 
Jiiy  can  be  enjoyed  by  one  not  a  student :  nsmslj,  the  fight  of  taking  part  In  the 
nettingt  of  the  BarscliensohBtt,  and  of  coating  delibarati  ve  votes  ;  of  portioipating 
ia  all  the  restivitiea  of  the  Barsehonsohaft,  Ao. ;  also,  the  right  of  hospitality,  snd 
Mbar  aid  from  the  BaTsohenschatt,  so  ftr  as  they  can  give  it.  He  most,  however, 
ibo  ODdertake  all  the  raaponsib'iimes  which  the  aq]Dyment  of  tboae  righta  im[dies. 

I  ISO  b.  All  thoce  leaving  Jana  aa  members  of  the  Barsehensohnft  ahall  ba 
Mlemaly  diamiasmt  at  the  laat  meeting  of  the  Banehensobafl.  The  details  of  the 
oceaslon  ahall  be  arranged  by  the  managing  board. 

Kiunora  or  iNDivmCiki.  Manaras  to  thi  BvaacnxHScBArT  shd  to  KWia  OTHIB. 
BlOBTS  UID  DuTua. 

Sdatien  la  Uu  Sttnehnudi^fl. 
\  IBI.  It  is  the  doty  of  every  member  to  watch  over  tbe  honor  and  reputatioD  of 
the  Burubensohaft  aa  over  his  own  honor ;  and  aveiywhete,  as  mnoh  as  In  liim 
lias,  to  promote  its  onity  and  pr«ep«riCj. 
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I  IBS.  Full  >nd  puactoal  obedisDO*  to  ill  the  iKire  U  >  fdndunenUl  pTiodpla  of 
tha  Bnnusbanwlhsft;  far  that  bod;  cui  ooiy  exiaC  u  %  whole,  uid  ■coomplithlli 
purpose!,  by  strict  ordsr. 

i  ISS.  EvoTj  member  onoondlUaniUy  raoopiiiei  the  decuioDs  of  the  BarMhen- 
eobift  ea  bindiog  lave,  whether  Che;  were  opposed  bj  debate  and  vote  or  Dot. 

f  181.  £vei7  one  mnst  quislly  lubmit  to  whatever  pnauhmeDt  mi;  be  inflicted 
npon  bim  eceordiag  to  law. 

t  ISS.  Ever;  member  muat,  lo  &r  m  time  ind  oirauDuCanaa  permit  him,  uuit 
in  ever;  thing  direetcd  by  the  Banoheneohaft  » i  whole. 

i  1st.  Every  member  a  bound  to  iMume  every  office  to  which  he  ii  elecMd,  lud 
all  its  rights  and  datiee.  If  there  are  reaioiu  DOt  pennit^ug  tiim  to  perfonn  tb« 
duliea  of  llie  office,  he  miut  lay  tlie  evldenoi  thareof  before  the  muu^ug  boud 
for  examiuitiaD ;  bat  dnriog  the  eiaminatiop  he  moit  perform  tho  dutiea  of  the 
place,  aJDce  hia  election  readen  thii  neoeuary. 

i  IBT.  Every  member  mnat  obey  tha  offloera  of  the  Banobenaobaft  ao  long  u 
they  do  DOI  exceed  Uieir  authority. 

i  ISS.  Especially  atriot  obediouM  !■  doe  to  the  deciaioaa  of  tlis  iDaaaging  board 
and  of  the  committee,  uoleas  id  appeal  ia  to  be  legally  biooght  to  tha  Bancheu- 

i  IBS.  If  aoy  officer  hu  eioeeded  hia  authority,  and  thereby  does  injuitioa  to 
my  one,  information  muat  be  ^van  to  the  managing  board. 

i  ItlO.  Every  member  u  bouod  to  inform  the  managing  board  of  any  grosa  Tiola- 
tion  of  the  conatitution  or  code  of  coatoma ;  and  no  perlbrmaooe  of  this  daPf  can 
aabjoct  bim  to  the  chaiga  of  lale-telling. 

i  IBl.  All  memben  are  boacd  not  to  mention  pnblidy,  that  ia,  in  the  praaeoca  of 
Pbiliater,  any  matton  whote  publioity  might  be  daDgeroni  to  the  Buraoheaacbaft ; 
for,  though  Ibat  body  ia  by  no  tneana  a  aecrat  aooiety,  it  can  not  prooeed  entirely 
without  some  opentiona  not  publie. 

{  1S>2.  Every  member  hie,  in  all  ciraunutaooea,  the  fnlleat  right  to  tha  meet 
powerful  and  active  awiatanoe  fVom  the  BunchenMbaft  which  it  can  afford. 

BtUOiont  of  tlu  Membtr*  to  vsek  Mtr. 

i  1S8.  The  relatione  of  the  mambere  to  each  other  are  altogetber  equal;  lud  no 
appearance  of  gradation  of  rank  oan,  at  any  time,  be  allowed. 

jlM.  All  diSereuoe  of  birth  is  pnt  entirely  oat  of  the  account;  and  ever;  mem- 
ber la  bdden  to  eonaidcr  lite  rest  aa  hia  brothara,  »«el>ing  a  common  object  with 
bim. 

i  195.  iDordertoaiark  the  doseneaaoftheir  boud  or  Dui^  and  brotherhood,  all 
the  membera  aball  use,  to  each  other,  the  pronoun  "thon." 

$  198.  For  thia  reaaon  every  member  ia  bound,  in  daeU,  to  obtain  a  aeoDsd  and  a 
witneaa  fVom  the  Bnrechenaabaft. 

1  in.  The  only  diSsrenoe  to  be  laoognized  among  memb«n  of  the  Baraohen- 
aohaft  ia  that  which  greater  or  Icsa  experience  oatarally  oocaaiona.  Aooordiogly, 
the  members  do  not  poassaa  deciding  volea  in  the  Buraobenaotaaft  until  the  aacond 
balr-year  of  their  lifb  aa  atudenta. 

J19S.  No  member  ean  be  ohoaan  manager  onlil  the  third  half-year  of  hia  itodant- 
life,  nor  committee-man  until  the  leoond. 

J  IDS.  But  these  dlsciuctioai  ahaii  not  oocauion  any  yonnger  member  to  be  reck- 
oned iaferior  to  an  older ;  for  it  <s  only  individual  eioellenoe,  not  yean'  atanding^ 
which  can  be  alleged  in  tiivor  of  memben. 

ViouTioN  or  Idiwa.— PtTNlMilltma. 
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nfrictlon  of  ih«  coda,  »nd  dedire*  ths  low  of  honor  or  "  dlagrsee"  (vrmif),  pro- 
iDDDoed  by  the  cods,  to  be  iaonrnd  bj  itadent*  gulll;  of  dishonorable  pncUMa. 

(SOI.  1.  An  uKoclition;  in  whiohcnptclly  ItmuBt  proMct  iti9«lr>giuii8lvio1atioDS 
>riu  [>«■  by  membere,  uid  miut,  for  tLkt  parpOM  eiorclM  its  Judicial  antlioHtj 
)vertti«m. 

I  X)!.  Puniahnienli  tbr  violatloiu  tif  tha  Um  of  tlie  Bu nolle nuhift  are  eitber 
ine*  or  Ion  of  hoaor. 

1  SOS.  Pinea  are  inflicted  for  nnpanetnallty  at  meetlnga  and  at  the  IbndaK-room. 
[)eta]la  are  given  in  tliur  ■ppToprintc  places. 

I  iOl  a.  All  tinea  mnat  be  paid  before  Die  lint  of  the  tbllowlng  tnoDth.  Any  one 
,hen  unable  to  pay  miiBt  fix  a  term  of  paynnnt,  upon  his  ward  of  honor,  whieli 
unit  not  ba  more  than  fbnr  week*. 

I  sot  b.  Every  mana^r  of  a  Motion,  or  of  the  fenolng-rooni,  is  bonnd  to  Doltoct 
■II  floe*  dne,  and  i*  holden  for  them  if  be  nugleatBto  do  ao;  and  he  mnat  hand  them 
iver,  monthly,  to  the  treasurer. 

1 106.  Panuhtnenta  by  lou  of  honor  are  a*  (bllowi ; 

I.  Admonition,  by  the  speaker,  for  ns^eot  of  dnty. 

S.  Reproof  and  censure  In  proportion  to  the  fault. 

a.  Before  the  mnoaKing  board,  privately. 

b.  Before  the  aame,  pnblidy. 

c  Before  the  mmUng  of  the  Bntvohenaohaft. 

i  SM.  Tlie  ipeaker  ahall  ndminliter  all  reproofii,  after  they  are  approved  by  the 
managing  board ;  and  in  the  tenns  which  be  neea  to  eharactariie  thefaulthemaatDse 
Boinsalting  expresaiona;  for  a  judicial  officer  can  not  be  supposed  to  intend  insalt. 

i  Wt.  S.  Eipnlaion  th>m  the  BurBCheaaebaft  may  take  place  whan  the  conduct  of 
a  member  haa  rendered  htm  unworthy  to  remain  aach :  Uiat  a, 

a.  Wlian  a  member  ha*  incarred  tha  penalty  of  difgraoe ; 

b.  Or  when  he  has  oommltted  a  transgresaion  for  which  diagrace  Ii  not  the 
proper  puniahment. 

1  toe.  4  Dirgnce  is  incurred  by  any  msmber  aaierting  any  thing  dlireapeetful 
to  the  BDnoheiiaehart ;  either  by  insulting  the  whole  Society,  or  the  mansging 
board  and  oommittee,  or  by  oppoeing  himielf  to  the  decuionaof  the  Bunchenschaft. 

{  MB.  Alt  theaa  puniihmenta  are  either 

1.  Premribed  by  law  for  flied  oaaes  of  misconduct;  in  which  cose  the  managing 
board  inflida  them  as  proscribed ;  and  in  cones  where  It  does  not  recognlie  an  ex- 
calpaiion  as  aufficicnt,  an  appeal,  aa  hereinbefore  provided,  may  be  brought  to  the 
BanohenachafC. 

fllO.  Or, 

i.  No  fixed  catea  are  preecnbed  fbr  their  infliction.  In  auch  case  the  managing 
board,  with  the  approval  of  tlie  oommittee,  Inflicts  admonition  or  reproof;  against 
wlilch  on  appeal  lies  to  the  Biirsalicnschtift. 

I  III.  The  whole  Bunchenaohan  muHt  decide,  by  major  vole,  npon  the  etpolaion 
of  any  member,  at  the  instanoe  of  the  managing  board,  in  cases  where  the  laws  do 
not  eipreasly  piwcribe  that  penalty. 

FoaHoia.— Taaamir. 
111).  Tha  managing  board  has  control  of  the  flnsnees. 
1  til.  The  Bonroea  of  income  of  the  treasary  are  three: 
a.  Hair-yeariy  taiea. 

1 114.  The  following  are  the  ngnlations  fbr  levying  tan*  i 

1 115.  Every  member  moat  p«y  one  and  a  half  per  cant,  of  hie  income,  whoM 
amooDt  he  most  ttals,  on  hia  word  of  honor,  at  bia  entrance  into  the  BorsohOD- 
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Mhtft;  battboM  htTingao  anniiil  InoomBof  lam  tlun  ■  hnndrad  chiUnm  fr*t 
tnom  til  ngaUr  taxei.  Bat  oil  ttw  lablai  uid  atlpaodi  miut  be  iadndtd  in  tti« 
■UMd  wnannt  of  ywrtT  Imoms. 

I  SIS.  For  the  uke  of  good  order,  the  fixed  toiea  matt  be  ptid  bilf-yeari;,  In  ti- 
vnoea;  ind  thelutday  of  Uay  fbr  tlie  id  aimer  term,  sod  the  lut  of  December  for 
the  winter  term,  ire  Iliad  a>  the  terma  at  or  Before  «bioh  every  meoiber  mut  pij. 
Batuitmay  heppen  that  membere  may  be  nncble  to  pey  at  that  time,  tba  trtaurei 
maj  III  a  ftarther  tenn,  oot  to  eioeed  alx  waaki  after  the  above,  M  vhich  aniA 
msmbere  must  give  tlieir  *ord  of  honor  to  p«y. 

I IIT.  Adj  One  not  paying  at  the  flzad  time,  and  Dot  ippointlng  any  (arm  of  ai- 
teDeion,  ahaU  be  «ipalled  from  the  BaraoliaDaabaft. 

I  £16.  At  payment,  every  member  ahall  raeelve  a  vonchar  from  the  treaaorer. 

I  SIS.  In  order  that  do  blameworthy  aaraieaaDeaa  may  aabjeot  aoy  member  to  liiB 
petwlty  of  dlagraoe  for  a  breaah  of  hU  word  of  honor,  ttaia  law  relating  to  taxai  ahall 
be  read  in  the  fint  regular  Baracban  meeting  of  eaob  half-year,  aod  the  apeakei 
lliall,  at  tuch  time,  remind  the  aMambly  oftfae  obligatioae  of  the  word  afhtmor. 

I  ISO.  Bpedal  t«iim,  when  neoaeaary,  ahall  be  Udd  by  the  managing  boud,  and 
aiaented  to  by  the  Baraohenaobafl.  Tbeae  taiaa  rout  be  paid  by  every  member, 
even  by  tboae  having  leaa  than  ■  hnudred  thalera  inaome.  8nch  taiea,  whan  amill 
■hall  fail  eqaally  apoD  all  membera ;  but,  If  of  importanoe,  ahall  be  apportloDad  ic- 
oordiog  to  income.  The  lataat  tana  allowed  for  their  pa;ment  ahall  be  fixed,  on 
the  word  of  honor,  at  KiBil«en  daya  after  oonaent  by  the  Burachenachaft ;  bat  for 
taxe*  falllDg  heavily  on  individuala,  Ihay  Duy  be  penDiued  a  further  reepila. 


1  SSI.  The  Bnrachenicbaft  ahall  have  a  ftnclng-room  fhr  ita  own  naa. 

i  SSI.  Ever;  memboT  of  the  BaracbeDaohaft  I*  bonnd  to  attend  at  the  roooi  fbnr 
tlmea  a  week,  on  flxed  daya,  and  at  fixed  hours.  Exeeptiona  can  only  be  made  in 
bvor  of  thoaein  their  laat  half-year,  or  thoaa  whoae  clrenmBtanwa  make  it  impoa- 
^ble,  of  which  proof  moat  be  laid  before  the  managing  board. 

{  S3S.  Every  member  has  the  right  to  raqoire  fhDclDg  practice ;  and  everyoDa 
who  can  f^nce  la  bound  to  do  ao. 

I  SSt.  Every  member  maet  keep  hie  filDeiDg  apparatus  In  good  order,  that  there 
may  be  no  intermlaaloD  in  the  praMidng. 

1 1S5.  Any  one  injaring  the  fencing  appanttua  of  another,  ia  irannd  to  have  it,  at 
onoe,  pot  in  good  order  again,  and  the  possaaaor  la  not  thereby  to  11a  nnder  the  ao- 
onaation  even  of  the  shadow  of  aalflahneaa. 

I  SS6.  All  inatruction  fkvm  any  third  pal^  la  fbrbidden ;  and  only  the  maater 
ahall  inatmct  the  aoholara. 

i  S3T.  At  the  deeignated  hour*,  managen  ahall  have  charge  of  the  ftnclng-room, 
■ball  keep  It  in  order,  make  ontllataof  delinqnenta,  and  collect  flnea. 

i  128.  Further  detule  aball  be  left  lo  the  mam^ng  board,  who  ahall  deiannina 
them  half-yearly,  in  the  Ancing  regulatlona. 

I  SSB.  The  gymnatiam  la  under  the  protectian  of  (he  Burechenachaft  All  fur- 
ther dctaila  and  nrrangementa  aball  be  made  by  thoae  eierdaing,  with  rehranae  to 
(be  eierciaaa. 

i  BSD.  A  manager  ahall  atwayi  ilt  In  Che  oonncll  fbr  gyomaalica. 

{  S81.  T)ia  regulations  for  eiercialng  shall  be  laid,  by  the  gymnaatia  oonnoil,  be- 
fore the  managing  board  and  committee  fbr  approval.  If  this  la  withheld,  they  mutt 
be  ohangod,  unless  the  gymnaalie  ooundl  chooae  to  proceed  entirely  without  oon- 
neotioD  with  the  BiirHhensahafc.  The  maiatenanoe  of  the  regnlationa  approved  l^ 
that  body,  ia  guaranteed  hj  IL 
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S  SSI.  In  wiDMr,  ths  «wlng1ng  eierciMS  Bh«ll  ba  pneUMd  Id  th*  ftnoing-rooni*, 
t  hfnira  when  they  will  oot  interfere  with  the  ftocing. 

S  S8S.  At  ■  oommoa  BDrtobeo-honM  k  >  prineipd  muma  of  doaar  union,  h*r- 
loay,  and  loeUl  jntanoune,  it  ia  iaonmbeat  upon  ever;  member  to  frequent  it  u 

IDCh  M  pOMible. 

S  SM.  Icia  the  dntyof  chemani^iiig  buud  to  provida  aaeh  a  odc,  vid  (o  fit  it 
p  properl.T  for  the  mooDinmodationof  ths  itDdenta. 

S  ass.  AU  ftKtivitiaa  ralativa  to  the  BarMhenaahoft  ahill  be  held  in  the  Buriohee- 
oai>«,  if  there  ia  roam  aDSoieTil. 

f  U4.  All  pablio  maatinga  of  the  miiufiog  board,  oommittea,  and  Banoiien- 
ih»n  ahdl  be,  if  poanible,  held  at  the  Burachen-hoaae. 

S  3X1.  AhoTCall  llunga,Mretiring-roammoatbe  provided  at  theBaracheti-hanae, 
nd  kept  in  good  order. 

S  3SS.  That  the  Bnnchen-hoaia  ma;,  M  all  limea,  be  in  good  repntstion,  everj 
lember  pledges  himaalf,  upon  hie  word  of  honor,  to  the  regular  payment  of  llie 
nillord. 

Pnmuo  FnriTtriM; 

I  28S.  Foblio  feativiliea  by  atDdente  are  either  : 

a.  By  theBaraeheDechafl,  and  thereroregeDend;  or, 

b.  By  iDdividuali ;  In  which  caae  tha  deuils  of  trnngementa,  «a  Cir  u  not  re- 
Ufcnont  to  tha  Barachenachafl,  are  entirely  left  to  the  andertakcn. 

i  S40.  The  Bonehutachafl  absll  arrange  oommaroea,  futlve  proceaoluna,  funer- 

I  S4l.  BeguUr  commerooa  ahdl  be,  ■  Fox  cammeroa,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
alf-year  ;  a  commetae  at  the  change  in  the  proteclonite,  and  a  fnrewell  commerce 
',  the  and  of  the  lialf-year.  Tlie  manager  of  the  Baraelien-liouse  may,  in  connec- 
on  with  the  board,  arrange  as  many  amaller  oommercea  aa  he  cliooseH. 

I  8-43.  Further  detaila  relative  to  tha  oominercaa  shall  be  oantained  in  tha  com- 
leroe  ngulationa,  which  the  manager  ahall  give  ont  hnlf-yearly. 

(  MS.  Great  and  general  fealivala  Hhall  be  oelebratod  aa  Ibllowa :  . 

On  tb*  ISlh  of  June,  in  memory  of  tlie  founding  of  our  Buraohenachnn  and  of 
IB  faMtl*  of  Belle  Alliance;  also  aa  a  memorial  faatival  of  all  tha  f^tomity  of 
luracheOKhaftea ;  and  the  13th  of  October,  by  this  Bunchantcliaft,  unleu  cela- 
vBtod  by  the  general  masliugofali  the  BuraohonMhafU,  In  memory  of  the  battle  of 
.eipng,  and  of  the  flrat  union  of  all  the  Qerman  Burachen  io  the  General  German 
Inntchensohaft. 

{  S44.  The  Bnnchentchaft  moat  order  other  ipeeial  fbatlvitiea. 

I SH5.  The  detaila  of  inch  feativala  ahall  be  left  to  the  mnnagingr  board,  with  oon- 
BDt  of  the  oommittee,  aa  ahall  the  deaignaUon  of  tha  oSoeia  of  them.  Uanagera 
nd  oommitleemeD  have  a  prior  right  to  be  appointed  auoh  ofllaara. 

I  SU.  Eveiy  member  la  boaad  to  take  part  in  all  tha  fbativitioa  of  the  BDrachen- 

ihaft,  ae  fiv  w  poaaible,  and  to  obaerve  the  regolationa  made  lor  order  on  tuch 


TL  Ainwma  of  tb>  Gmiax  UniviBatiia  to  ibi  Jima  BoRaoaKitaoHATT. 
BiauN,  Augnat  S5, 181T. 

Dear  Brothera:— We  wilt  williajrly  oontiihuta,  aooordlog  to  our  ability,  to  the 
hativil  of  Ootobar  IB.  Maoy  of  oar  number  have  already  departed  ;  but  we  ahall 
■and  aoma  depntiaa  to  the  Wartborg,  and  ahall  inlbnn  all  Ih*  atudenta  here,  in 
irdtrthatany  on*  wbodaairealcmay  bepieaent,  Aaoi^  wlUba  lent  aa  aoon  aa 
jMaubla.    And  ao  adiea. 


b,  Google 
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Ekukoxk,  ADKimt  It,  13IT. 

Friend*'. — Ootha  lOth  of  AnKnxt  we  reoeired  jour  mot  weloomc  inviutiDO 
Fenbarg.    lungard  tolbieftxtiTilofOatobar  ISth,  we  are  prafontidly  de- 

tliBt  the  wiih  whl«h  we  entertiiiDed,  even  befbra  It  oocnrrad  to  yon,  ii  il- 
blfllled.  We  think  it  altogWlieT  pood  Mid  jadioiou  to  hive  ahoMn  the  ItltK 
ber  insteid  of  the  SleC,  for  the  time  when  the  Qemua  Banohen  fitMn  miM 
}em»ti  DnivertitiaB  are  (o  letrn  to  know  aod  lavs  ewh  other ;  uid  the  orJt 
c'lMe,  lino,  eoeme  to  lu  jndioionaly  iirenfed,  u  Dot  ODl<r  proTididf  tor  « 
joymeat,  ■*  Bntw^en,  batu  Dotoegleotinglhewanhipof  Ood,  whoeeblgie- 
he  tint  requieite  to  ill  that  u  good.     Your  rriendlj  invltiitlon  is  right  "f ' 

I  Tu,  tad  uveral  of  ue  wlU  have  the  grwteeC  pleunra  in  mxajMiag  it;  • 
ipe  moit  eutieallj  t)i>t  n  ■imilu'  one  hi*  been  eent  to  ell  tli*  Banehaa  oConi 
r.  In  order  that  perhape  a  \ngm  nambar  from  amonf  as  inaj  deaii;  deiiuui 
nd  comprehend  the  great  and  gloriooi  movemenlii  now  Id  profresa  on  0«r 
ud,  and  among  Oenuan  Bnradien ;  of  whioli  we  can  corlaiDl]'  aflbrd  do 
DC  repreaentatioD. 

y  one  alutll  be  found  among  ue  able  to  fnrnieli  a  long  for  tha  laatival,  we  will 
to  you  as  early  aa  pouitda. 
ensure  It  the  ooming  gathering. 

GioaiN,  September  3, 13IT. 
idx  and  Brothera: — Yonr  tHendly  invitation  to  the  celebration  of  the  jnbllte 
ieformnlion  wits  welcome  to  us  ;  and  we  ooent  much  npon  thi>  united  feati- 
iromote  the  uniting  togotlieroftlie  variou*  Oerman  Uni vanities. 
rding  to  the  plan  proposed,  nil  of  our  nuiuber  wbc  will  take  port  io  tlie  fts- 
iU  be  in  E'lsenaeh  on  tbe  ITtli  of  October. 

II  Bnd  tbe  urangemanbt  for  the  featival  appropriate  and  good  ;  and  oertoiDlT 
oan  ^1  to  be  impreaeed  with  Ita  UbonJ  and  magnanimous  sfurit.  Biit  you 
thout  donbt,  agree  with  na,  that  at  this  celebration  in  rainemlHvum  of  M> 
deed  of  a  IVee  spirit,  luiy  powerfully  spokoo  word  for  our  fittlieriand  anil 
D  it,  must  da  good.  To  this  end  we  are  of  opinion  that  no  one  wlia  AnIs 
'impelled  thereto,  ahould  be  preveotad,  cither  by  previona  arraogement*  or 
ler  meani,  fKim  dolivaring  his  viewa  iu  a  publio  addr«s*.  There  will  he  saf- 
Jme,  afler  the  close  of  the  fostiTities  to  wbioh  you  have  intited  na,  whioh 
.  be  belter  oconpiod. 

Lher  any  aong  will  be  reooived  IVom  as,  we  oan  not  infonn  yon  In  advinee, 
pendi  on  oetlain  individnals,  who  will  enre  for  the  aeasoniible  seudlug  of  it 

Q&mnaiit,  AnfUst  S3, 1817. 
latjon  to  the  friendly  invitation  to  a  general  Astival  of  Bursohen,  ou  tlic  ISth 
ber,  at  the  Wanbntg,  we  are  very  maoh  pleased  with  it ;  and  believe  It  irill 
efaaliy  reoogniied  na  very  expedient  for  theBurachenof  the  various  Qerinsn 
litjes,  an  opportunity  being  given,  to  beoome  acquainted  with  each  other. 
ia  purpose  we  ahall  send  ■  unmbet  of  repreaentativea,  and  aa  many  other 
en  will  be  preaent  aa  ahall  be  able.  To  that  end  we  ahall  seek  to  make  this, 
Dlation,  known,  aa  faras  possible,  to  the  remaining  Bnisohaa. 

HoDiLBEEe,  September  fi,  ISIT. 
«a,  aKD  A  Qnatuii  obist  or  thi  hand  : — 

FriendaandBrothen:— We  have  been  ■«  much  ooonpied  with  variona  mat- 
to  be  unable  to  return  an  eariier  answer  lo  your  waloame  UtUr.  Do  not, 
re,  be  vexed  at  this  wmowhat  lata  answer,  as  it  was  rendered  neoeasary  by 
1  circumstances  ;  snd  receive  the  aaeuranoe  of  our  truest  love  and  e^^citods 
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ir  Toar  wel&n.  H17  huvan  biraa  our  nnlMd  andeavon  to  form  ant  peopta,  filled 
itti  paUnud  nil  brothari;  virtam,  and  whow  Ion  uid  hBrmoa;  ma;  maka  up  tbr 
mCual  mwkDBsau  and  fkutta.  We  reclprocita  joar  QermaD  ^oadneas  of  haart 
ith  like  feeling  and  hope  that  by  msana  of  thoaa  who  ahall  firilow  our  eiainpla, 
lia  diving  union  will  be  deatroyad  b;  no  diaaanalon. 

The  invitation  to  Eiienaoh,  for  October  ISth,  liu  exeeedin^l;  plaaaed  nn.  Thii 
ppropriate  and  loftf  fistiral,  the  bitthdaj  of  faith  and  of  freedom,  will  be  the  daj 
f  the  foundation  of  love  fbr  na.  It  ia  Dafbrtunate  that  to  many  of  our  muoh-be- 
ived  brathniD  have  departed  in  vatloasdireatlann;  aoma  home,  and  aooie  to  other 
niTeraitie*.  Tbii  will  deprive  ni  of  many  omamanta,  end  joa  of  the  piMtare  of 
:noiring  them.  Bnt,  of  those  who  remain,  ■  part  will  ooma  wlthoDt  (UI;  who  are 
Ldighted,  in  advuioa,  with  thia  gloHona  ftalival,  and  with  the  panonal  brotherhood 
rf  thoaa  of  ooogttulal  minda. 

In  aae  any  aonga  ahould  be  oompoMd  by  on,  we  will  forward  them  to  yon. 

Liinia,  Augoat  SO,  ISIT. 
fBiiKDi,T  Gninrxo;  — 

Dear  Brothers  ;— rou  here  receive  the  required  answer  to  yonr  frieadly  tetter  of 
:ha  llth  of  tbii  month,  in  which  yon  advlae  u>  of  your  tntencion  to  celebrate,  in  a 
halivB  manner,  the  jubilee  of  the  Beformation,  in  oannoation  with  the  feelival  of 
the  battle  of  Leipijg,  on  the  ISth  of  October,  at  the  Wortburg,  near  £iiieiiaoh,  and 
b'ila  us,  in  »  fHendly  manner,  to  this  OBlebmtion.  The  waithy  cctebrutiou  of  ■ 
time  Id  many  raapecti  ao  memorable  and  inspiring  to  every  German,  and  the  pro- 
posad  festive  aaaembly  thersfar,  of  ao  maoy  OormiD  Bantohen,  haa  onr  entire  ap- 
prabation,  and  we  UiankfuUy  aooept  your  invitation.  Only,  we  are  grieved  that  we 
can  not  anawer  it  u  numerously  as  wa  ahould  have  wished,  because  the  ISth  of 
October  comes  in  Onr  vaoatlon,  when  nearly  oil  of  our  atudeaCs  have  left  Leipiig, 
most  of  ll»m  hkving  gone  home,  perhape  to  the  furthest  provinoe  of  Saiooy.  Vi'e 
have,  therefore,  in  s  general  aaaembly  of  S!d  AngnsC,  detomiined,  "lo  send  a  depu- 
tation of  from  ftoar  to  ail  Bnrscheu  to  ^enaoh  on  Che  18th  ofOcCoberof  thia  year, 
is  the  name  of  the  Leipiig  Banolien,  to  take  part  in  the  gathering  of  Che  Bntaolien - 
of  all  the  Qsjmaa  Univeraitiea,  who  are  to  aesemble  there  to  celebrate  Che  jubilee 
et  theBafonnatJonand  theaoniveiury  ttfthe  battle  of  Leipzig." 

Our  deputiea,  and  the  other  Leipzig  students  who  are  to  take  part  in  the  oelebra> 
ten  will,  agreeaUy  to  yonr  wish,  be  in  Eisenach  on  the  ITth  of  October.  We  will 
■Iso  provide  that  a  song  appropriate  to  the  day  ahall  be  composed  and  sent  in  good 

lIo^Qg  that  we  have  thus  aatiaOed  your  wishes,  wa  bid  you  brewell. 

Uabbdbo,  SeplemlMr  S,  ISIT. 

To  uL  oua  BsoTDzn  AHD  FuEima  AT  Joa,  &  FBiiNDtT  suEnxa: — 

Eien  before  we  received  your  invitation,  noverol  of  onr  Burschen  had  determined 
to  celtbraCe  the  IBCh  of  Octolwr,  the  day  of  so  many  new  instilutiona,  aC  the  memo- 
nble  Wutburg.  For  thia  roaaoo  we  luve,  with  the  mure  pleaanre,  accepted  your 
invitaliou,  and  have  determined,  in  any  case,  to  send  eome  deputies  (whom,  how- 
eier,  the  laTorabie  opinion  of  such  a  Buraahen  festival  will  canse  lo  he  attended  by 
Mvetil  eompeuiODa),  to  this  gathering  of  the  Ooroisn  Bareohen.  We  hope  that  Che 
•pitit  of  Qermaa  patriotism  and  freedom  will  prevail,  and,  trosdiog  down  oil  party 
tpirit,  will  insure  oa  a  prosperous  issue. 
Wg  wish  you  all  good  fortnne. 

Bonocx,  September  S,  ISIT. 
SoBKoLLm,  QmuKiH:— 
Ve  hsve  reoelved  your  friendly  letter  of  August  llcb,  wid  hasten  Co  tend  jon 
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VI.  "  Db.  Bahbdt  wim  tbi  Ikok  Foreiiud  ;  OB,  the  Qkbu*m  Uniox  lOiiKfl 

ZUHUBMAMM." 

(Fnnn  Uw  OnWnl  Gwmu  Libnrr,  toL  lit,  put  t,  p.  SIS,  Ao.) 
"  Of  ths  work  itMlf  ve  aluUl  uy  nothing.  All  Oennanf  is  tgned  Ihni  it  wm  i, 
■himeful  blsmiih  upon  Qentiui  liuntnre,  Kad  tnrpuMd  anrj  thin;  tbM  canld 
b«  inuiginod  for  oontamptiUsneu  and  maJignuiC  d«ftunMJoo.  The  moat  <oinplet«l; 
■liamcful  aad  entirely  unpartloiubla  invBntioa  of  dl,  mm  plaelng  Uia  oania  of  Htrr 
Von  Kniirge  u  pon  Uie  tit]<-p«fra  of  this  iKmpooa  u  lu  author.  Any  ooe  capablt  of  per- 
mittiDgbiniHlf  till*  bane  contriVBDM  tnusthaTedegtrajadall  hit  own  *ppr«ciBlion  ot 
hansMy.  Not  only  lo  print  the  moM  outrageoni  aalamoies,  the  moet  vnl^r  ii»alU, 
bnt  to  publish  tb«  lunie  of  an  innocent  man  aa  author  I  'Hiia  wu  troing  very  far  I" 
"The  work  "Mairdt  wilt  tit  Iron  fbnitad,"  txcittd,  everywhora,  the  ^reUnt 
diapUiSDro.  So  maoli  ansceptibilily  to  houar  and  honeily  waa  left  in  Germany, 
tliat  ancii  a  vulgar  attack  upon  rcspectublo  poopie,  muit,  of  neccaoity,  be  erery- 
wliora  nbliorred.  Thii  couipoailioii  waa,  moreover,  of  anoh  an  ntrocions  nainre 
thM  curiopily  waa  eicilad  aa  la  where  it  could  have  origiuited.  Still,  tlie  autiior 
vonld,  perbapt,  not  have  become  known,  an  J  this  vile  prodaction  would  have  annk 
■till  aooner  into  the  profsund  oblivion  where  ail  auch  oontemptible  and  vulgar  writ- 
ings aoon  aitik,  bad  not  n  remarkable  jadidal  invertigiUon{bytlie  Hanoverian  Cban- 
oory  of  Jnetiee),  been  aot  ou  foot  (o  diitoover  the  anther.* 

"Thii  commisuon,  little  by  little,  foand  out  that  the  lampoon  waa  printed  at 
Graiz,  in  Voigtisnd,  This,  of  coune,  led  to  tndng  the  peraon  from  wbom  the 
publisliBr  nceived  the  manuacript.    At  this  point  Vou  Kouehue,  to  conceal  liimreir, 

to  U30,  unloHB  he  had  already  iaiuod  so  ihamerul  a  lampoon  upon  so  many  repntable 
perfona.  That  is,  be  nndertook  to  help  him.-ieirout  witli  a  threefold  faUe  lestimoiiy. 
Counselor  Schnltx,  of  Mietnu,  having  been  in  Weimar  at  the  same  time  with  Von 
Koliabne,  at  the  request  of  the  bitter,  eniroged  the  engraving  of  the  vignette,  wliifh 
was.  In  itself,  good  enough,  with  the  copperplate  etigraver  Lips,  and  canaed  hia  ho- 
■  retary  to  Iranecribo  the  MS.  Ho  gives  hla  word  tliat  he  reocived  it,  and  roldpned  it, 
together  with  the  copy,  unread  ;  a  atalemenC  which  the  oiroomatanoea  render  proba- 
ble. A  traveler  occideulally  uw  a  copy  of  the  engraving  in  the  poMKHsion  of  Ilerr 
LipB,  and  this  gentleman,  who  waa  wholly  innocent  in  the  matter,  and  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  parpose  of  the  vignette,  mentioned,  incidentally,  by  whom  iC  had 
been  put  into  his  lianda.  Tbln  ciime  to  the  knowledge  of  Kotzebne,  who  feared  a 
Judieial  summons  to  Mietaa,  which  he  afterward  did,  in  fact,  receive.  He  tlierefore 
wrote  in  great  trouble,  to  Herr  Councilor  6ahu1u,  requesting  hint,  If  he  should  be 
colled  upon  to  testify,  not  to  («I1  the  troth,  but  to  stala  that  lie  had  received  bis 
oomniisuon  flora  Herr  Qauger,  a  bookaeller  in  Dorpat.  lie  added  the  aaauranoe 
tliat  he  wonld  furnish  him  on  ante-doted  letter  from  this  Herr  Ganger,  in  which  the 
sOoir  shonid  be  put  into  bis  hands  accordingly,  and  this  letter  be  wua  to  lay  before 
tbe  oourt  ss  testimony.  This,  therefore,  constituted  a  double  false  witness.  But 
not  content  with  Ibis,  he  prevsitod  upon  a  man  in  Reval  (by  means  beat  known  to 
hiinwlf),  by  the  name  of  Kchlcgel,  to  state  that  be  waa  llie  aotlior  of  "BaknU  viA 
th*  Iron  Forthmd,"  and  to  BUthenticato  this  blsehood  to  be  the  truth  by  declaring  it 
before  an  imperial  t]OtBry  publie.  This  fulse  explanation  is  printed  In  No.  U  of  the 
work,  and  lias  appended  the  act  of  the  imperial  notary  before  whom  Schlegel  de- 
clared tills  fulsebood  true." 

•  This  wsi  eaaied  by  the  nananrlan  KlMkeabrtng.  who  had  bwi  vlWy  sltaektd  la  tht 

'Wo«  to  tfa«  lutJinr,"  tmjt  Ihe  writer  In  Ih*  Vnlerriat  Otrman  Ulrarg,  "who  has  npoalils 
eoDieieDn  ludi  cuiutqaaaoti  (rom  his  wriliogi.' " 
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"  But  the  affiiir  did  not  Uke  the  tnrn  which  Von  Kotiebua  ititenile^.  In  ■t<it«  of 
the  iiotiiriBl  instrnmaiit  no  onv  wan  deceived,  Tor  a  inoinont,  into  tiiinkitif;  Sclila^ 
th«  unclior  of  the  puquinade.  It  Vki%  indeed,  itntoil  in  tlie  Jena  GattUe  of  LUrni- 
tur4  (Sohlegel  had  >tudied  it  Jena),  that  he  n>  not  cipnhle  of  produaiog  the  work. 
Councilor  Bchnlti  but  oiso  aireidj  indigDantl;  refused  the  request  that  be  would 
bear  folH  witoee*.  To  prove  bin  intention,  he  Mnt  the  original  letter,  io  which 
Von  Kotiebne  had  aaked  him  to  be  guilty  of  this  erime,  to  a  friend,  and  nlated,  in 
■  letter  to  biin,  the  true  conrae  of  the  aSair  from  the  beginning.  He  raqneateJ  thii 
fHend  to  permit  any  peraon  to  whom  tiieie  letlen  conid  be  interai-ting.  to  read  then). 

"But  Koticbuo  fonnd  lliat  all  theae  hue  expedient*  wouhl  not  avail  him,  and  he 
flnali;  declde-l,  on  the  Slth  of  December,  IT91,  to  declare,  publicly,  in  the  uewapa- 
pen,  that  he  waa  the  author  of  the  acandaloua  production." 

VII.  ScBaraJici  of  nw  Toiosa-i  "  SrATcrm  fob  tub  Fobkation  of  a  Studhiii' 
ComiirrM."" 

"  Theae  atatnlei  reoognize  order,  quiet,  and  good  moral*,  na  properly  required  of 
the  Mndcnte,  especially  by  menus  of  voluntary  oo-operaiion  on  their  own  part,  and 
In  paiticnlar  on  tlie  part  ofauch  of  their  namlMraabive  the  confidence  of  all.  The 
anbrtantial  part  of  them  ia  an  folluwa: 

"  The  coniinittco  conaisW  of  fifteen  membe™,  ohoacn  freely  from  the  whole  body 
of  Mudenta.  Its  dutiea  are,  to  cornmiiiiicato  the  vlaiiDa  of  the  atiideiits  to  the  aca- 
demical Biithoritiua,  and  to  conautt  witli  them  aa  lo  the  practicability  and  mode  of 
accomplialiin?  them.  In  caaa  of  any  injury  to  any  atadant,  aa  anch,  they  are  lo  ap- 
ply to  the  nnthoritiCH  for  a'si'tiLUce,     If  the  disciplinary  nuthoritien  have  oceaaion 

give  a  warning.  In  onjc  of  severer  pnnUhmcuta,  alto,  the  fiict  U  to  be  eommiiDi- 
cated  te  tlie  oommittee,  thatthey  may  ntata  any  ground*  of  mitigation.  A  later  or- 
dinance, of  December  SI,  providcii  tiiat,  on  oocaalona  of  invektigutiona,  where  piin- 
Uhment  ia  to  be  inflicted,  tlie  cominiltee  of  atndenta  ia  to.  be  advised,  not  of  the 
Bnt  iDformatian  received,  but  of  the  result  of  the  inrea^gation  ;  that  it  may  allege 
any  mattera  In  mitigation. 

"The  committee  ia  olao  cntitle<l  to  lay  before  the  university  authoritiea  any  pro- 
poHla  {torn  the  accoplanoe  of  wliloh  It  may  anticipate  improved  reaulta  from  tlie 
uniteraity  eonrae.  It  i»  nnder  the  protection  of  the  university  authoritice  In  the 
perfonnance  of  ita  dullea,  and  any  iujurisa  to  a  member  of  it  an  to  be  puniabad 
■riUi  double  severity. 

"  Every  member  of  the  committee  blnda  himself  to  aot  s  goad  oiampla  of  obedi- 
ence of  the  laws,  and  tolubor  to  promote  the  improvement  of  his  nasocinteain  morale 
and  honor.  The  committee  is  bound  to  a«ist  in  repairing  breaches  of  the  public 
peace;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  autlioritlei,  to  uphold,  to  the  beet  ofita  ability,  the 
Dieam  nicd  lo  restore  order.  It  ia  to  nee  ita  power  to  compose  enmities  between 
itadeiila,  and,  as  far  ai  posaibie,  to  oppose  every  attempt  of  one  student  to  insult 
aiwther,  or  aiilawfally  to  vindicate  liimaelf.  Every  member  is  also  bound  Co  warn 
hia  MloW'BtudentA  againat  any  aaaoeiation  of  a  aecret  character,  or  avoiding  pub- 
lidty,  and  to  nae  bia  iuflacnoe  to  prevent  any  of  thom  fVxim  joining  with  any  such 
aiaooisiion.  If  any  evident  disturbers  of  peace  among  the  atudcnta  make  their  ap- 
pcannct,  or  pereone  whoKe  actions  render  them  unworthy  the  name  of  atadents,  the 
eommittee  ia  bound,  Biter  trying  the  virtue  of  admenitiona,  to  infbnn  the  academical 
autboiitiea  of  them." 
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T.  JA11E3  MCGDi.  AND  THE  UMIVERSnT  OF  HCGHJ,  COLLEGE, 


Ik  the  BritJsh  American  colonies  tbere  have  been  few  fouDden  of 
educational  instituUoDa.  Tliia  may  bave  arisen  in  part  from  the  rari^ 
of  ample  fortunes,  in  part  perhaps  from  the  tendency  of  amasaeTs  of 
wealth  ill  colonies  to  r^ard  the  land  of  their  paternity  rather  than 
that  of  their  adoption  as  their  country,  but  more  than  all  from  the 
incessant  demands  which  the  material  progress  of  new  countri«s 
makes  on  the  capital  of  their  inhabitants.  The  gentleman  who«e 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  has  hitherto  been  the  most 
eminent  exception  to  tliis  general  statement,  and  deserves,  on  that 
account,  honorable  mention  among  American  founders.  But  great 
though  the  benefits  nre,  which  he  has  conferred  upon  his  country,  his 
life  was  one  of  those  which,  in  their  quiet  and  uneventful  t«nor, 
flfibrd  few  niHtcriala  for  biography;  and  I  can  but  present  on  tliis 
subject  a  very  few  facts  and  dates,  for  some  of  which  I  am  indebted 
to  a  valuable  series  of  articles  on  the  colleges  of  Canada,  now  in 
course  of  publication  by  the  Hon.  Dr.  Cbauveau,  in  the  "Louer 
Canada  Journal  of  Edacation." 

Janes  McGill  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  on  the  6th  October, 
1T44,  and  received  his  early  training  and  education  in  that  country. 
Like  many  of  his  countrymen,  he  eniigratod,  when  a  yonng  man,  to 
the  new  world,  in  search  of  fortune.  He  settled  in  Montreal,  and 
engaged  successfully  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1770  he  married  a 
lady  of  French  parentage,  the  widow  of  a  Canadian  gentleman,  and 
whose  father  had  held  some  of  tlie  highest  positions  in  the  colony. 
His  long  residence  in  Montreal,  bis  integrity,  public  spirit,  and  prac- 
tical good  sense,  gained  for  him  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citiieus. 
Ho  was  elected  the  representative  of  Montreal  in  the  provincial  legis- 
lature, and  was  subsequently  appointed  a  member  of  the  legislative 
and  executive  councils.  In  the  war  of  1812  be  acted  as  a  colonel 
and  brigadier-general  of  militia.  His  contemporaries  describe  him 
as  a  mnn  of  lai^  Mid  liberal  heart,  social  and  public  apirited  in  dis- 
position, of  moderate  ability,  but  of  sound  practical  judgment,  and 
extensive  information.  He  died  in  Montreal,  on  the  19th  December, 
1813,  at  the  age  of  siity-nine  yean. 

Not  having  any  children,  be  had  determined  to  devote  a  large  portion 
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of  his  fortune  lo  some  object  of  benerolenoe  connected  with  hia 
adopted  country ;  and  in  his  lut  will,  tnnde  two  jean  berore  his  de- 
ceiue,  he  set  apart  faii  beautifullj'-situated  eeUte  of  Burnside,  on  Uie 
slope  of  tbe  Montreal  mountain,  with  a  sum  of  £10,000,  for  the 
foundation  of  a  university,  one  of  the  colleges  of  which  was  to  be 
named  the  McGill  College.  The  management  of  the  endowment  was 
to  be  confided  to  a  public  board,  then  recently  established  by  act  of 
ParliaineDt  and  named  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of 
Learning,  the  function  of  which  was  the  management  of  all  schools 
and  institntions  of  rojal  foundation,  and  of  estates  or  property  de- 
voted to  educational  nses,  and  the  establishment  of  free  schools 
throughout  the  province.  Mr.  McGili's  bequest  was  to  take  efl'ecton 
condition  that  there  should  be  erected,  within  ten  years,  on  the  estate 
of  Burnside,  **  a  university  or  college  for  the  purposes  of  education 
and  the  advaneement  of  learning  in  this  province,  with  a  competent 
number  of  professors  and  teachers  to  render  such  establishment  effect- 
ual and  useful  for  the  purposes  intended."  In  the  interim  the  proper- 
ty was  left  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  who  were  the  Hon.  James  Rich- 
ards. James  Reid,  Esq.,  Rev.  John  Strachan,  and  James  Dunlop,  Esq. 

Unfortunately,  the  relatives  of  Mr.  McGili's  widow  were  induced 
to  dispute  the  validity  of  the  will,  and  a  protracted  litigation  ensued, 
which  was  not  terminated  till  183d;  though  in  1829  the  landed 
property  had  been  surrendered,  and  in  the  same  year  tlie  college  was 
formally  organized  under  a  royel  charter  which  had  been  obtMned  in 
1821,  in  anticipation  of  tbe  issue  of  the  dispute  respecting  the  en- 
dowment. The  board  of  rojal  institation  had  been  constituted  in 
1818.  Under  the  charter,  the  governor  of  Lower  Canada,  the  lien- 
tenant-govemor  of  Upper  Canada,  the  bishop  of  Quebec,  the  chief 
justice  of  Montreal,  the  chief  justice  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the 
principal,  were  ex-officio  governors  of  the  college,  and  were  to  elect 
its  officers,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  fellows  to  constitute  the  cor- 
poration of  the  university,  for  the  framing  of  its  statutes  and  general 
mam^ment  of  its  affairs.  The  royal  insdtution  was  to  retain  a  vis- 
itorial  authority. 

Under  this  constitution,  the  college  entered  on  its  existence  with 
much  apparent  vigor  and  promise  of  success.  The  opening  ceremony 
was  held  in  Burnside  House,  the  former  reudence  of  the  founder,  and 
was  largely  attended.  The  inaugural  addresses  of  the  principal  and 
other  officers  ««"*  characterized  by  a  broad  and  liberal  spirit  and 
practical  good  sense,  which  augured  well  for  the  success  of  the  infant 
institutigD.  The  fiicuUy  of  arts,  as  organized  on  this  occasion,  con- 
sisted of  tbe  principal  and  two  professors ;  and  on  the  day  of  the 
inauguration  an  important  addition  was  made  to  the  university,  by 
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the  union  with  it  of  the  Montreal  Medical  Institute,  ai  its  facnlt;  of 
medicine.  Tliia  institution  bad  already  four  profesaort  and  an  eatak- 
Ijslied  reputation.  Dr.  Uolmea,  now  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  med- 
icine, was  one  of  these  profeasora,  and  is  the  only  officer  of  that  date 
who  remaJDs  in  connection  with  the  university. 

As  might  have  been  anIJcipaled,  from  the  fortunes  of  similar  efforts 
'Isewbere,  the  prospects  of  the  young  university  were  soon  overcast, 
md  it  bad  to  struggle  through  a  long  period  of  difficulty  and  danger. 
Ur.  HcOill  had  given  hit  endowment  under  the  expectation  that,  in 
icoordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  several  yean  before 
jiia  decease,  and  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  no  doubt  bad  a  part, 
arge  grants  of  public  land  would  have  been  placed  at  the  dispoaal 
>f  the  royal  institution  to  supplement  his  bequest,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
ride  for  the  genera!  interests  of  education.  This,  however,  the  iegia- 
atnre  failed  to  do,  and  for  a  long  time  the  McGill  endowment  consti- 
tuted the  only  source  of  revenue  to  the  university.  Nor  has  this 
'ailure  been  fully  remedied  up  to  the  present  time.  While  the  legia- 
atures  of  the  neighboring  provinces  of  Upper  Canada  and  New 
Brunswick  have,  without  any  aid  from  private  beuefactors,  bestowed 
arge  permanent  endowments  on  provincial  untversitjes,  Liower 
I^nada  has  allowed  the  McGill  College  to  struggle  on  unaided  save 
ly  precarious  annual  grants,  bnrtiiened  with  a  large  number  of  gov- 
imment  scholarships ;  and  even  these  grants  have,  in  great  part,  been 
^ven  only  within  the  last  few  years,  when  the  increasing  importance 
)f  the  institution  forced  its  claitna  on  the  governmenL  Probably  in 
10  other  part  of  America  would  a  benefaction  so  mnnlBcent  hare  been 
k)  little  appreciated  ;  and  the  reason  is  to  be  found,  not  in  any  indif- 
erence  to  education,  but  in  the  numerical  weakness  of  the  British 
md  Protestant  population  of  the  province,  for  whom  the  university 
vas  chiefly  designed  ;  and  in  those  divisions  of  race  and  creed  which 
lave  liitIiertoo|>erBtedaH  barriers  to  vigorous  and  united  action  in  behalf 
>f  education  in  Lower  Canada.  Left  to  its  own  resources,  the  gov- 
;rning  body  found  it  nec6*»ary  to  expend  a  large  portion  of  the 
ivailable  means  of  the  university  in  buildings,  and  were  unable  at 
hat  early  period  to  obtain  from  the  landed  property  any  considerable 
imount  of  annual  income.  The  charter  also  had  many  defects,  and 
vas  altogether  too  cumbrous  for  the  management  of  sn  infant  insti- 
ution  iti  a  colony.  These  disadvantages,  and  the  errors  of  judgment, 
ind  differences  of  opinion,  inevitable  in  a  nevr  educational  experiment 
a  untried  circamatances,  long  rendered  the  efforts  of  the  royal  insti- 
ution  and  the  board  of  governors  of  little  avail;  and  for  more  than 
wentyyears  the  univeisity  lingered  on  with  little  real  growth  ;  though, 
luring  a  part  of  this  period,  it  was  attended  by  what,  for  the  time, 
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night  be  regardad  as  a  respectable  number  of  itudents  in  arts  ;  and 
he  medical  focultj  conUnued  to  mniataiD  ils  reputatioD,  and  to  increase 
ts  classes. 

For  a  long  time  the  languishing  condition  or  the  university  was  n 
ubject  of  (]eep  regret  and  uneasiness  to  the  friends  of  education  in 
dontieal,  many  of  whom  vere  earnestly  desirous  for  its  revival,  and 
iillf  impreseed  with  the  importance  of  the  public  benefits  which 
night  result  from  an  efficient  college  ;  but  there  appeared  to  be  no 
>racticahle  means  of  elevating  it,  under  the  existing  charter  and  with 
U  want  of  a  suflident  revenue. 

At  length,  in  1850,  a  number  of  gentlemen,  resident  in  Montreal, 
letermined  to  grapple  with  these  difficulties.  Tlie  charncter  and 
reaultof  their  efforts  may  he  learned  from  the  follovring  statements 
by  Hon.  Justice  Day,  LL.  D.,  one  of  their  number,  and  now  president 
of  the  board  of  governor^  in  an  address  to  His  Excellency  Sir  Edmund 
W.  Head,  on  occnaion  of  his  presiding  as  visitor  at  the  inauguration 
of  Burnside  Hall. 

The  utterly  prostnte  oonili^an  of  the  nnirersity  at  length  ■ttrsctrf  nltenlion,  and, 
is  1850,  the  provincial  government  was  movnt  bysnunibrrof  publio  e[»rileii  gen- 
llemcn  to  sid  in  an  mdeavor  to  pkce  it  on  ii  betli^r  footing.  Ai  ■  Mrong  snugo- 
hbri  hsdslwnya  eiiit«d  between  tl)i^  rojalint-titDliun  and  the  majority  of  the  govtm- 
cm  of  the  (">UeKe  opon«ulijccl»«»entiiillyaffi-cling  its  conduct  and  pm*perily,  itwai 
deemed  adviasble.  Sa  a  firat  atep,  tu  monatriKt  the  board  of  the  tormn  curpors- 
lion.  New  appoiotmenta  were  therefore  made  to  the  rm'al  iuatituljon,  of  penona 
iflwteii  on  the  aoore  oT  their  inlereal  in  the  cauaeof  effocntion.  Of  theae,  aev- 
enil  entered  npoa  tbedntiea  of  their  office  with  mil  ai>d  eotrgy.  They  drew  up 
»n  elaborate  report  on  Ihs  ooodilion  of  the  uoiverally,  and  the  ooutai!  which  they 
thought  ■hould  be  followed  for  ila  ameliorallnn,  and  their  recnrnmendatiuns  were 
made  the  bona  at  all  (hat  lias  ainoe  been  dona.  A  draft  of  a  new  tlinrter  waa 
prrpared,  which  waa  finally  adopted,  and  executed  by  Uer  Majcaly  in  1853  ;  and 
thu  the  collego,  by  ila  improved  conatitntion,  waa  placed  in  a  position  to  be  rd- 
iiird,  nnd  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  uaeful  career.  The  new  charier  wna  re- 
eeiied  in  Anguat,  185S  t  ita  moat  prominent  and  important  proviaion  ia  that  by 
which  the  membera  of  the  royal  inatilution  are  made  gofemora  ii-aficio  at  the 
UDivcniiy.  'Hiia  provinun,  vesting  the  wholu  poHcr  and  oontrol  of  the  two  cor- 
pofaliona  in  the  same  handa,  remoyea  all  poaeibility  of  the  recurrence  of  the  diffi- 
eollita  which  prevailed  under  the  old  ayatem.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  charier 
in  Ihia  provinee,  a  fall  board  of  managera  of  the  royal  inatitntion,  ten  in  number, 
^"i  been  connitalnl.  Immediately  upon  ila  reception,  tho  govemora  began  the  ' 
labon  of  their  traat.  There  waa  a  great  deal  lo  nndo,  and  nrnch  lo  build  up. 
The  college  waa  involved  in  greal  peoualary  emburraasment,  chiefly  from  the  ao- 
cumslalkin  of  arrears  of  the  aalariea  of  ita  nCIlcen  ;  and  ita  income  fell  far  abort 
of  ill  current  eipenditure.  The  college  buildings  were  incomplete ;  and,  from 
their  Btnation  and  coiutructioa,  so  ill-arlapted  fbr  their  intended  pnrpoees  that  it 
brtaast  at  once  evident  that  a  new  bniMing  mnat  be  erected.  Aa  to  ita  chame- 
ter  and  oaefblneaa  in  the  bnaincB  of  iDatruetion,  it  had  none.  In  ao  br,  tben,  aa 
>W  itale  of  the  nnivenity  waa  concerned,  the  proapect  waa  aufiioienlly  discour- 
nging;  but  the  goremora  poeecaBcd  oerlaip  eitrinaic  advantflgea,  which  jnttiGeda 
Iwpc  of  socceia.  The  provineial  government  waa  feiorably  disposed  lo  aid  them 
in  their  nndertakjug ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  sbmad  n  general  feeling  of  a|q>n>- 
^f&m  of  the  choice  made  of  the  persona  to  conititule  the  board,  and  of  cnnRdenca 
is  Iheir  eanifst  cEkdeavor  to  discharge  the  dutjn  of  their  (rust  efficiently.  The 
tin*  ttep  taken  was,  at  once  lo  atop  all  uaeleae  expense.  The  only  aalary  conliu- 
"ed  wna  me  of  amall  amount  to  the  vice-principal,  which  waa  neccsaory,  in  order 
to  prcfent  the  college  doors  from  being  closed.     A  law  waa  obtained  modil^ing 
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ttiealstnteof  I80t, under  which ther  , 
a  more  (implo  and  ooDTeDiral  TnavhioEry  for  the  cien 
thority  woa  alao  taken  to  aell  (uoh  portiuna  of  the  real 
MacGIII  •■  Iha  goTcmon  might  deem  advinble,  for  a  p 
perminiioa  to  mortsage  the  oollege  property  In  aecurlt' 
oC  £3,000.  Under  the  tanction  of  tJiii  U»,  aalea  ha' 
dent  eilenl  of  the  coU^^  bmda  to  yield,  wbeti  add 
revenue  of  £900.  ApplioatioD  waa  aln  mode  to  the  \t 
anil  the  mm  of  £1,300  poundi  vMgraabKi :  £1,00 
payment  of  the  debli  of  the  college,  and  £300  lo  dm 
■nm,  although  lar  below  what  vaa  neceMary  to  place  th 
whiuh  the  governon  wlihed,  tvaa  nevertholcea  of  grei 
ita  Ibbilitiea  oearly  ODe-balf.  Italao  enabled  them 
BTOlding  immediate  prennire,  and  gave  aa  opportunity 
Tiding  an  efficient  and  librral  course  of  innrucliuu. 
the  itatnlea  of  the  unlTeralty  were  completely  recaat. 
mora  ilmple  admiaiatratiou,  and  ubaolutely  to  do  away 
priTllege*. 

In  the  year  ISM,  an  ai^nt  appen]  wv  made  to  i 
aettlDg  forth  at  length  atrung  Kroumi*  of  eloim  lor  111 
The  mfmoriul  then  prewntt^  iliewcd  that  the  nniter 
and  nuiDtamed  upon  any  proper  fooling  of  offiolencj 
£4,000  were  mode  toward  the  reduction  of  Ita  debt 
ally,  loaid  tn  di'fraylngits  current  fxpenrliture.  In  (I 
cation  wai  renewed.  Tlie  mult  wna  partially  ■ocwa 
of  the  goirerament  and  geullemen  who  ooinpoaed  the 
time,  to  aay  that  a  friendly  interest  wn*  manifiialed  I 
every  dupoaitioa  aheu'n  to  eitend  lu  mail  the  aid  whii 
them  lo  beatnw.  The  iDina  received  were,  however, 
■pecifted,  and  they  were  inadequate  <a  the  neoenitjci 
importunoe  and  magnlludu  of  the  olijeola  lo  be  acoi 
continued  ucverthi'lei*  to  advutim  in  [lie  courae  oi  Igi 
modifying  and  enlarging  the  asvleni  of  education  in  thi 
gone  on.  nntil  it  hai  attained  a  coniplcteneM  fur  which  I 
ly  dared  lo  hope. 

As  reorganized,  under  its  amended  charte 
on  the  broad  basisof  British  protestantism,  nit 
endenvors  to  embrace  witLin  itself  all  the  e 
and  professional  eduoalJon,  on  llie  methods  < 
ties,  but  modified  with  especial  reference  to  the 
roents  of  the  people  of  Canada. 

The  college  proper  consists  of  the  fncultieB 
arts  ;  and,  in  connection  with  the  latter,  are  s[ 
ecring,  agriculture,  and  commerce  ;  the  studen 
to  the  more  practical  subjects  of  study,  are 
c1a.sses  in  the  ordinary  course  as  are  appropri 
suits.  The  faculty  of  law  lias  at  present  five 
of  medicine  nine,  and  the  ^ulty  of  arts  ele 
taw,  the  course  is  arranged,  in  accordance  wi 
the  profession  in  Lower  Canada,  under  the  folio 
and  criminal  lair,  commercial  law,  civil  I 
legal  bibliography,  customary  law,  and  Inn 
course  extends  oi'er  three  years,  and  entitles 
L.     In  the  faculty  of  medicine,  the  course  of  i 
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years,  and  iDcludes  all  ti)«  ordinary  ttudiea  of  a  medical  education, 
with  ch«mi8tty,  eooIc^,  and  botany.  It  eotitlei  to  the  degree  of 
H.  D.  In  tbe  fkculty  of  orta,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  classical 
and  mstbematica)  studies,  the  subjects  of  mental  and  moral  philoso- 
phy, physical  and  natural  science,  and  the  modero  laDguagcs,  have 
been  liberally  provided  for.  The  course  extends  over  four  years,  and 
entitles  to  the  d^ree  of  B.  A. 

The  high  school  department,  added  to  the  nDivereity  on  its  reor- 
ganiiatibn  in  1852,  is  an  important  auxiliary,  as  a  preparatory  insti- 
tution and  at  an  English  and  mathematical  school  of  high  grade  for 
those  who  do  not  desire  to  enter  the  college.  Its  staff  consists  of  a 
rector  and  five  assistant  teachers,  beside  instructors  in  Frencli,  Her- 
man, music,  and  droning.  Examinations  are  annually  held  for  Ihe 
pupils  of  this  and  other  schools,  and  certificates  granted  to  successful 
candidates. 

Tlie  UcGill  Normal  School  is  affiliated  to  the  university  under  the 
joint  control  of  the  superintendent  of  education  and  the  corporation 
of  the  universi^.  It  baa  four  profL-isors,  beside  teachers  in  drawing 
and  music,  and  teachers  in  the  model  schools.  It  gives  a  course  of 
study  of  one  year,  entitling  to  an  elementary  school  diploma,  and 
of  tno  years,  entitling  to  a  model  school  diploma.  It  is  intended  for 
both  eexea,  and  especially  for  the  English  and  Protestant  population 
of  the  province. 

The  number  of  students  and  pupils  in  all  the  faculties  and  depart- 
ments in  the  present  session  (1858-0)  is  as  follows: — 

Faculty  of  nm 46 

FacultyoTlsw 31 

Facdl^  <^  mcdrciDe, 97 

TMal  of  colli^  KiideDti, 174 

High  school, 3i7 

Teachcn  in  traiDing,  nonnal  uhool, 83 

Fnprti  in  model  Kbool* 300 

Totil, 804 

Under  the  provisions  in  its  statutes  for  the  atBliation  of  theological 
seminaries  and  colleges,  the  university  has  at  present  but  one  affil- 
iated college,  that  of  St  Francis,  Richmond,  a  young  but  flourishing 
institution,  intended  more  especially  to  minister  to  the  educational 
wants  of  the  eastern  townships  of  Lower  Canada. 

In  the  management  of  the  nniveruty,  the  governor-general  of 
British  America  represenu  the  crown  as  visitor.  The  business  man- 
agement is  vestsd  in  a  board  of  ten  governors,  appointed  by  the 
provincial  government  In  the  properly  educational  affairs  of  the 
Uiiversity,  the  governors  have  associated  with  them  tike  principal,  the 
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deans  of  tho  ftculties,  the  mctor  of  the  high  school,  the  principals  of 
affilinted  colleges,  and  tbo  fallom,  of  whom  three  are  appointed  bj 
tlie  convo«itJon  of  gradnates,  and  five  others  may  be  appointed  from 
ttie  body  of  graduates  by  the  governors  ;  the  whole  constituting  the 
corpoi'ation  of  the  university.  Under  the  statutes  and  the  regulations 
of  the  corporation,  the  principal  has  the  general  supervision  of  the 
university  ;  each  faculty  being  subject  to  the  immediate  management 
of  its  own  dean,  acting  nnder  regulations  prepared  by  the  faculty  and 
sancliont'd  by  the  corporation.  The  power  of  granting  degrees  re- 
sides in  the  corporation;  which,  however,  must  have  regard  to  the 
representations  of  the  faculties  in  each  particular  case. 

In  the  mntter  of  buildings,  the  university  is  almost  destitute  of  a 
local  habitation.  The  original  college  buildings,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  slope  of  the  Montreal  mountain,  but  still  in  an  unfinished  state, 
are  used  as  residences  for  professors  and  stndenls.  The  groirads  sur- 
rounding them  have  recently  been  planted  and  laid  out  in  walks ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  in  a  few  years  it  may  be  possible  to  complete  the 
original  plan,  and  transfer  the  class-rooms  of  the  bculty  of  arts  to 
these  buildings.  In  the  mean  time,  the  faculty  of  arts  and  the  high 
school  department  are  accommodated  in  Bnmaide  Hall,  a  plain  but 
capacious  brick  building,  provided  with  all  the  modem  appliances  for 
nork  and  comfort,  and  placed  for  greater  convenience  on  that  part  of 
the  college  property  nearest  to  the  center  of  the  city.  Burnside  Hall 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1856,  but  has  been  rebuilt  on  the  same  site, 
and  with  many  improvements.  In  this  building  are  the  library  and 
Apparatus  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  and  the  collection  in  natural  history, 
which  consisla  of  a  series  of  typical  specimens  intended  for  class-room 
use ;  a  large  collection  of  foreign  and  Canadian  mineralogy,  purchased 
by  the  university  from  Dr.  Holmes ;  a  collection  of  Canadian  fossils, 
presented  by  Sir  W.  E.  Logan;  the  herbarium  of  Dr.  Holmes,  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  university ;  a  collection  of  Canadian  insects,  by 
Mr.  Couper,  of  Toronto ;  and  the  principal's  collections  in  geolt^  and 
paleontology.  The  facilities  for  instruction  in  natural  history  have 
recently  been  greatly  increased  by  the  removal  of  the  collections  of 
the  natural  history  society  of  Montreal  to  a  new  bnilding  on  the 
college  property ;  a  building  lot  having  been  given  by  the  university, 
on  condilirin  of  access  for  educational  purposes  to  the  museum.  By 
this  nrrangeiiieut  an  important  benefit  is  rendered  to  a  society  which 
has  done  more  than  any  other  for  the  promotion  of  natural  hiatorjr 
in  Canada,  while  its  extenuve  collections  ar«  rendered  useful  to 
students. 

The  revenues  of  the  university  are  principally  derived  from  the  prof 
erty  bequeathed  by  Mr.  McGill ;  and,  though  still  insufficient,  are  cou< 
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atantly  increann^.  The  governineDt  of  Canada,  aa  nlready  sUted,  bare 
never  adequately  aokoowledged  the  importance  of  the  McQill  endow- 
ment, or  the  efforts  of  the  coll^  antboritiei ;  but  the  citiieiw  of  Mon- 
treal have,  wjtfaio  thelsitfe>ryeBra,nobljemu!ated  the  liberality  of  the 
(bander,  by  contribating,  fay  Tolanlary  snhMription,  an  endowment 
fond  of  sixty  thousand  dc^lars,  of  which  twenty  thousand  dollars  were 
given  by  the  Messn.  Molson,  to  endow  a  chair  of  Eng;lish  literature. 
It  appears,  frcHn  the  above  statement  of  the  history  of  the  anivers- 
ity,  that  its  present  prosperity  dales  from  its  reorganization  under  its 
new  charter  in  1862.  The  contrast  between  that  time  and  the  pres- 
ent is  sufficiently  striking.  In  1851,  the  committee  of  the  royal 
iDslitadtm  reported  that  the  bnildings  were  unfinished  and  threatening 
to  &1)  into  deuay  ;  the  grounds  were  uniDcloeed  and  used  aa  a  com- 
mon. The  dasees  in  arts  contained  only  six  students.  Even  the 
stndents  in  medicine,  owing  to  the  eatabliabment  of  a  rival  school, 
had  follen  off  to  tfairty-stx.  Only  one  conrse  of  law  bad  been  deliv- 
ered in  connection  with  the  univereity.  It  had  no  preparatory  school. 
Its  total  income  was  estimated  at  £640  per  annum,  while  the  expend- 
iture, even  with  the  small  staff  then  employed,  amounted  to  £792. 
l^re  was  consequently  a  large  and  increasiog  debt.  The  medical 
hculiy  was  self-eapporting,  and  maintained  a  high  reputation.  The 
facDity  of  arts  was  sustained  solely  by  the  exertions  of  the  vic^ 
prindpal. 

In  1859,  the  university  presents  a  different  picture.  Its  original 
buildings  are  still  unfinished,  but  are  kept  in  use  and  in  repair,  and 
others  more  suitable  to  the  present  wants  of  the  university  have  been 
added.  Its  grounds  are  inclosed  and  improved.  Its  &culties  are 
fiilly  organized  and  largely  attended  by  students.  It  has  a  flourishing 
prrparatory  school,  and  affiliated  normal  and  model  schools.  Its 
revenuea  from  property  and  fees  of  tuition  have  been  increased  more 
than  tenft^d.  A  library,  apparatus,  and  collections  in  natural  history 
have  been  accumulated.  It  has  a  staff  of  thirty-two  professors  and 
regular  teachers,  and  eight  hundred  persons  derive  benefit  from 
its  teaching.  Tliis  great  expansion  has  been  achieved  in  seven 
yean,  by  the  ability  and  energy  of  the  governing  body,  and  by  the 
liberality  of  the  citisens  of  Montreal,  sparingly  oasttted  by  pnblio 
grants ;  bnt  the  university  must  still  be  regarded  as  but  in  its  infiucy, 
am?  M  destined,  under  the  blening  of  Providence,  to  attain  to  still 
greater  naefulneas  and  importance. 

I  have  arcnded  dwelling  on  the  eariy  history  of  the  university  in 
detail  lis  strug^^  and  its  fulurea  are  profitable  now  only  for  the 
leasoDS  that  they  teach.  But  in  this  point  of  view  they  are  not  unim- 
portant.   The  qneatioDs  then  agitated  respecting  the  religious  char- 
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venitf — tl)6  best  method  for  its  establiBhmenl 
with  a  prepantoTy  school  or  by  otganiaD 
r  fkculti«s  ea  an  initial  ■!«[>— the  policy  o1 
mpoaiDg  buildings,  or  of  traiting  until  the  sb 
t>e  efficieotlj  oi^aoiied — the  proper  form  a 
oveming  body — were  all  of  vast  importanc 
cter,  that  gentlemen  ioterestod  in  edncatJo 
ject  from  different  points  of  view,  might  be 
nienee,  to  answer  them  differently.  Thoy  ^ 
ilar  casea,  slowly  and  pdnfully  worked  on 
.  the  present  poaition  of  the  university  owes 
the  fact  that  the  ground  has  been  prepare 
opinion. 

to  its  religious  aspect  and  its  form  of  govei 
hat  this  university  has,  as  the  result  of  the 
jeriences,  arrived  at  a  position  not  precisely 
y  similar  institution  in  British  America.  T< 
t  of  Toronto,  and  that  of  King's  Collie,  N« 
ether  national  in  th^r  character.  The  othi 
ipecial  ecclesiastical  bodies.  MacGill  Coll^ 
poaition.  Under  the  control  of  no  particuli 
>en  in  the  offer  of  its  benefits  to  all,  it  is  r 
n  concentrating  the  support  of  all  the  Prot 
d  representing  their  coiamoD  views  as  to  t 
education.  I  confess  that  on  many  ground 
to  those  that  are  narrower  and  thoee  that  i 
om  the  contracting  influence  and  limitatic 
former,  and  ttom  the  oppoeing  opinions  anc 
le  to  clash  in  the  lattN;  and  it  is  eepecislly 
dition  of  society  in  Lower  Canada,  where  th< 
united  on  this  subject  by  being  imbedded  in 
ition,  which  provides  for  its  own  educational 

'  government  of  this  university  is  another 
iropetfect  system.  The  management  of  it 
ident  body  of  educated  and  business  men, 
them,  in  the  more  purely  educational  buun 
the  faculties  and  departments  and  affiliated  ii 
body  of  graduates,  affords  a  tiable  and  efBu 
in  the  one  hand  from  the  deficiency  of  busii 
Jcuous  when  merely  oollegemen  rule,  and 
potism  sometimes  practiced  by  public 
^  influence.     No  better  system  oould  I 
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the  present  drcamiUDoei  of  tbo  univerutjr,  for  avoidiog  th«  evils  of 
ft  double  juriedictioa,  and  for  teouriog  vigorous  uxl  harrnoiiiouB  action, 
But  of  alt  that  baa  growa  out  of  ihe  early  struggles  of  McGiil 
College,  its  Imtwl  character  as  a  uoiversitj,  in  the  fuUeat  sense  of  the 
term,  is  the  moat  important  poinL  No  question  chd  now  arise  as  to 
whether  it  should  strike  deep  its  roots  into  society  by  preparatory 
Bcboola.  The  success  of  ita  h^h  sdiool  and  its  normal  and  model 
schoola,  gives  suffident  practical  proof  of  the  value  of  these  departmenla 
of  its  work.  No  questioncan  arise  as  to  whether  it  should  extend  its 
ffeld  of  oper&tiona  into  die  prepamtioD  of  young  men  for  speoial  pro- 
fesuonal  pursuits.  It  liaa  already  done  this  more  extensively  than 
any  other  university  in  British  America,  and  with  large  and  manifest 
benefit  both  to  socitty  nnd  to  its  own  interests.  Nor,  on  the  other 
band,  can  it  any  longer  be  maintained  that  scholastic  and  professional 
Btodiea  alone  are  required  in  Canada.  The  increasing  number  of  nn- 
dergraduates  in  arts  shows  that  classical,  mathematical,  and  philoeoph- 
icsl  euttare  are  more  and  more  desired,  as  preparatory  to  professional 
and  public  life. 

We  bave  ceased  to  inquire  which  of  these  several  things  should  be 
done,  and  have  learned  that  we  can  do  all  better  than  we  could  do  any 
one  alone.  Without  its  course  in  arts,  as  at  present  organised,  the 
iiMtitution  could  not  fulfill  its  functions  as  a  university.  Without  its 
schools  and  professional  faculties  and  special  courses,  it  oould  not  give 
those  kinds  of  edncalJOD  most  urgently  required,  snd  oould  not 
maint^n  a  prosperous  and  pn^resaive  character.  Such  ooncluMons, 
it  is  true,  do  not  depend  on  experience  in  Canada  alone.  They  rest  on 
the  nature  of  man,  and  on  the  structure  of  society.  They  have  ap- 
proved tbcmHolves  to  the  ablest  thinkers  on  educational  subjects  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  they  stand  forth  as  the  true  mean 
between  that  extreme  and  narrow  view  which  would  make  the  higher 
edocation  merely  industrial,  and  that  equidly  extreme  and  narrow 
view  which  would  make  it  purely  literary  and  abstract  That  there 
are  difficulties  attending  our  position  in  these  respects  it  would  be  use- 
Ina  to  deny.  These  chiefly  concern  the  &culty  of  arts.  They  result 
from  the  prevalent  disinolioatjon  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  a 
course  of  college  study,  and  from  the  necessity  on  the  one  hand 
of  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  classical  and  mathematical 
attainments,  and  on  the  other  of  giving  that  broad,  scientific,  and  lit- 
erary culture  now  absolutely  required  in  every  educated  man.  In 
surmounting  these  difficulties,  the  following  means  are  those  chiefly 
relied  on.  First. — Offering  every  practicable  facility  to  young  persons 
d^roua  of  passing  through  the  course  in  arts  along  with  profescnonal 
studies.     Secondly.— The  influence  of  a  good  preparatory  school  is 
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led  in  elements.  Thirdly. — A  judicious 
ig  with  professorial  lectures,  sccording 
ndied,  «nd  the  age  and  qualifications  of 
Ming  on  a  r«^lar  and  systematic  course 
ond  years,  and  permitting  options  and 
liird  and  fourth  years.  Th«  details  of 
these  points  it  would  be  imposMbte  to 
e  to  quote,  in  conclusion,  and  in  illustra- 
policy  of  the  university,  a  few  paragraphs 
Is  patrons  and  students,  on  the  occaaicA 
w  Bamside  Hall : — 
in  Aa  first  place,  thst  this  iostitaUon  n  not 
and  ■  uiiienity,  dM  merely  ia  iha  leDse  <^ 
jooferring  di'grve*,  or  evpn  in  thai  oC  ■  cotn- 
luira  nage  nf  itndlea,  bnt  in  Ifaal  higtiersntM 
the  auwrnlaa  UlerarMm — on  iMtitatkn)  not 
»tkni,  but  opening  Dp  the  way  lo  the  praclieal 
itjfio  srta.  lliii  character  wm  imjH^ned  on 
llopnunt  of  the  iuedi<«l  and  law  {jMnltiea  and 
'hen  the  (iiculty  nf  arti  wu  alinol  dormoot ; 
pirit  rather  uf  the  Germui  than  of  the  Engliih 
ta  wliieh  procniw  to  eatabtiih  its  auilablencH 
J,  by  the  sure  leit  of  eitrnded  naefblaaa  aiid 
Dcatioii  whether  the  claiaiiw  and  matbetnalica 
>f  Kndy.  The  real  qncalion  ia,  whether  thia 
irior  \a  ila  reaolta  ld  achoiBatio  InjioJDg  aa  It  w 
adaptatiun  to  Ihu  exigence*  or  faumaD  life ; 
lepth  more  thoD  that  which  we  gain  in  width. 
ind  it  preieiita  itaulf  in  aoverat  aapecli. 
1,  ia  there  not  dan^r  that  the  collegiate  «onrae 
manioation  of  Taned  information,  wilhuat  that 
E  of  the  eduiWor,  I  anawer,  tliat  we  obviate 
}r  in  anch  a  manner  that  any  one  Inatmcting 
ea  to  whioh  he  haa  mart  fully  derated  bimaelf. 
hot  leal  and  enlhuwaam  which  make  the  true 
3  aeaure  an  indiridaal  attention  to  the  progreaa 
irina;.  A  diatinotton  ia,  howerer,  aotnetimea 
Imitted  to  iw  full  eitent.  It  i(  qnlte  trae  that 
'ntioal ;  but  It  ia  equally  trne — and  thia  ia  the 
d  tfsoher  muat  alwaya  train  while  be  inlbmia. 
irther  true  that  thoae  atudiea  which  commend 
:nt  aa  of  the  greutnt  Intercat  and  value,  have 
Dwera  ;  and,  iuwe*er  niefal  or  intereating  the 
cnmmuaioated  with  advantage  only  when  the 
1  forth  and  cxerclaed  npun  iL  Every  atodv 
I,  and  the  atodia*  employed  aboold  be  selected, 
a  nsefnl,  bnt  aa  giving  an  equable  and  genen] 
of  the  atodenL  And  it  is  here  that  a  varied 
It  ia  rnore  limited.  Eiclude  nataral  hialefy 
L  cne  of  the  beat  meana  of  tralniDKthe  obeerv- 
cnltivating  toale,  by  the  itudy  of  the  nobleil 
IhoM  of  the  Qread  Artificer  of  the  Univerae. 
mt  out  the  ilndent  from  the  moat  endted  el- 
ite aouroea  and  ipriogi  from  which  the  atrrama 
la  there  not  a  training  and  Ibrming  of  mind 
n  of  mndem  literature  and  science,  aa  well  aa 
g  with  tbciee  who  bavg  inced  the  orblta  of  the 
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It  would  be  idle  lo  follow  ■Doh  compariaona  Curlhpr. 
may  ba  objected,  that  ir  our  ounrao  nhauli)  not  tba*  de^nersle,  it  will  toM  the 
power  of  ooDferring  protoniid  and  Acoarale  ■cholanhip  obuined  by  ■  more  liinitid 
Boane,  while  it  ma;  not  altaia  lo  Iha  uxlended  koovlcdge  of  lllcratare  nnd  aci- 
otce  M  which  we  aim,  ThU  we  cadeaTor  to  avoid  by  aecuripg  a  hi|;h  Biandard 
of  iDatr^ulalion,  by  mi-ane  uf  our  preparatiiry  achool,  and  by  directjtif;  tha  earlier 
part  of  oor  firnr  yean'  eourae  prinoipally  to  the  ordinary  Mndioa,  while  we  inlro- 
duoc  BtdemiKc  atudinand  optional  branehr*  more  Tnlly  in  Ibe  later  yean,  ir,  then, 
wt:  ir«  raccvwfnl  in  oar  eUbni,  we  iliall  aecure  mprelable  matheniaticul  and 
claasicnl  utisinnienls  in  our  nndergrndnatfa,  nlong  with  tnaoh  additional  oaltjiatii^u, 
and  in  the  latter  pnrtoT  the  eonrae  some  Mudin  leading  directly  lo  prartioal  applj- 
catloiis  of  It-arninjt.  It  tnuM  be  obacned,  bowvvtr,  that  on  Ihia  aubjoct,  aleo, 
much  miaappn.-lit'niion  eiiata.  It  in  in  some  nwea  poMbIc,  by  eicliiBiie  attentinn 
to  a  amall  range  of  aobjeeta,  doriDS  the  whole  puriod  of  aUdy,  to  atlnlD  to  a  very 
high  prnficienoy  in  one  of  theee ;  but,  In  nttainiog  thii.  we  do  not  give  an  cducn- 
tion  in  tlieBtngeof  a  training  for  gnieral  uaeraben  and  hiipplnn*.  Ynu  pniduca 
n  specioiiat,  and  in  a  majori^  or  onaes  a  (peclulist  In  depnrtincnia  to  wbicli  in  aAer 
lifu  little  attention  may  be  given,  the  wtiole  benefit  being  the  training  reoeivrd, 
and  thia  of  a  limited  eitent.  The  true  tlii-ory  oF  a  collegiate  course,  OD  the  other 
lund,  ia,  that  il  ehnold  edoEBte  the  whole  man,  and  kaTe  him  afterward  lo  calti- 
TStu  the  apedal  lielda  lo  which  laMeund  duty  may  direct  him  ; — not  edocele  him 
a  aprd'aliat,  and  leave  him  afterward  to  obtain,  as  he  be*t  may,  general  cutluro 
and  intclligenec.  I  deaire  not  to  be  miHrnderatnod  lu  this,  aa  If  diaregarding  iii- 
Etmction  properly  elementary,  or  depreciating  claaBical  or  malhemalioal  ItHniing, 
for  it  ia  tme  that  edaeatioD  mtist  begin  with  alendy  atlenlion  lo  a  few  elemenld, 
and  in  moat  men  it  rtaults  in  nltimattj  durnlion  lo  a  few  eubjecta ;  bnt,  uevertlit- 
Icaa,  in  that  part  of  education  wliich  Ilea  within  the  aphere  uT  the  college,  it  ia  n 
principal  object  lo  snlurgo  the  liele)  of  mentul  viaion,  and  give  brendtb  of  view. 
The  ear^  education  of  the  ichool  muat  cnrefnliy  Irnd  tlte  pupil  through  thoce 
narrow  and  eaay  patha  which  hie  onpraeticed  feet  can  tread  with  ndvauliige  ;  but 
the  eoDege  ahould  carry  him  to  the  open  mountain-brow,  whenoe  be  can  aorrcy 
the  land  that  liea  before  him,  and  diecover  at  once  the  beginning  and  tlie  end  of 
any  way  that  he  may  select  fiir  himai'lf.  Admitting,  then,  the  full  ritcnt  and 
iniportanoe  of  aoond  elementary  trnining,  and  of  thoae  aal^ecta  of  the  college 
ooarse  which  have  long  been  valued  aa  the  menna  of  conferring  that  training  and 
mataring  it  into  acholarablp,  we  alao  maintiln  the  neoeagity,  not  only  for  praclieai 
{nrpoaea,  but  alio  for  the  proper  furmatioo  of  the  mental  chtraeler  of  the  atudent, 
of  a  broader  oourve  of  atudy. 

We  ahall,  then,  direct  our  atiulenti  to  the  gracet  of  ebmical  literature,  bnt  we 
ahall  link  these  on  the  one  hand  with  the  trcaiurea  of  that  ever-beautiful  and 
ever-ohangiog  Nature,  from  which  the  poeta  and  orston  of  old  dnmk  in  their 
inspirstiiHi,  and  with  that  modern  literature  which,  tpringlng  from  the  clanis 
stock,  now  wiiTCB  ilB  Ibliage  over  oar  heads,  and  feeda  na  with  ila  rich  and  varied 
frnita.  We  shall  diacipline  their  minda  to  abatraet  thonght  by  the  atudy  of  math- 
ematiiv,  bat  we  ahal!  connect  with  this  abatraet  truth  ila  magnificcot  epplicRtion  Ii> 
»  and  the  aoientifki  arts  in  our  own  time,  and  with  its  Hill  more  magnificent 
atirai  in  Nature,  before  man  waa  here  to  reason. 
It  >nay  be  further  aaked,  will  the  extension  of  the  collegiate  courae  be  aucceaa- 
fbl  in  attracting  those  little  dc^roos  of  the  higher  edacation ;  and  may  it  not 
rather  loae  the  aipport  of  thoae  who  are  friendly  to  aollegiale  education  of  a  lees 
Otended  character  I  I  aoawer  that  we  act  in  the  belief  that  the  greater  part  of 
educated  and  thongbtful  men  are  with  ua  in  this  principle,  and  that  the  love  of 
^faer  edooatiMi  ia  growing  and  will  grow  among  all  claBEa  in  the  community. 
We  diadaim,  however,  any  intention  of  bidding  for  mere  popularity.  Vie  are 
content  to  collect  a  large  body  of  able  instructors,  and  lo  offer  thrir  lervicee  to 
the  public.  If  these  nrvicea  nre  largely  ac(«ptcd,  we  shall  be  happy  and 
gnlefid;  if  not,  we  ahall  monmthelon  to  thepnbliemoreihan  that  to  ourselves. 
I  believe,  however,  tbstwe  shall  be  aneceasful,  and  that  the  pnet  history  of  this 
imirerrity,  the  aaeceas  of  scientifio  oouraea  elsewhere,  and  the  Ulnras  that  have 
ccemred  in  narrower  ^atems,  give  us  good  reiMn  to  hope  Sir  that  beat  Idnd  of 
popolaritj  which  rests  on  eiteiued  nae^lncaa. 
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VI.    CONTRlBTinONS  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OP  UNIVERSITIES. 


[Pbof.  RArxES  concludes  his  Iltotoricftl  Survey  of  the  German  UniverKtioo 
with  the  foUowiDg  remarks,  in  whicli  he  refers  to  tlio  Papers  on  Academical 
Subjects  wbich  constitute  Uiia  article.] 

The  narration  of  our  past  experiences  completely  carries  us  back  to 
ime  past,  and  so  identiHes  us  ^ain  with  them,  that  we  invohintariljr 
rrite  with  aSectionate  interest  of  things  which  were  »o  interesting  to 
s.  And  although  ranny  things  appear  different  to  us  in  the  course 
r  time,  yet  we  are  unwilling  to  be  too  careful,  and  to  weaken  our  de- 
:neation  by  subsequent  criticisms.  Wa  may  even,  as  Solomon  ndmon- 
ihe*,  become  incorrect  by  striving  (o  be  too  much  so.  And  it  is 
qually  improper  to  mensure  the  past  by  the  measure  of  the  present 
-which  was  not  then  known  nor  applied — without  reference  to  time 
nd  circumstances. 

A  reference  to  the  eminent  and  long-continued  lucfulness  of  Schleier- 
lachor  will  well  illustrate  this  point.  How  many  huve  thanked  him 
)r  hoving  first  awakened  them,  nt  a  time  when  they  were  sunken  in  a 
tupefying  slumber  under  the  poisonous  influence  of  the  viipois  which 
rose  from  the  dead  sea  of  nationsjism  I  And  this,  too,  notwithstand- 
ig  that  subsequently  a  still  deeper  need  separated  them  from  him,  to 
jek  instruction  and  faith  in  eternal  life  from  other  prenchera.  Like 
Jem,  1  am  grateful  for  the  influence  which  Sctileienwncher  cserted 
poD  me,  although  I  afterward  became  unHble  to  agree  with  his  theo- 
)gical  views. 

It  is  not  in  the  least  my  intention  to  defend  all  that  I  have  related 
f  myself,  especially  during  my  student  life.  I  did  not  think  it  neces- 
iry  to  warn  my  reader,  as  he  pan  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
le,  and  with  my  views  of  Christianity,  from  this  book. 

My  narrative  ends  with  the  year  1623,  aflicr  which  time  I  was  for 
>ur  years  not  at  any  univemity,  and,  accordingly,  the  concerns  of 
lose  were  out  of  my  sight.  When  I  was  appointed  at  Eilangcn  in 
827, 1  found  every  thing  very  ditferent  from  the  north  German  uni- 
ersities,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  me  to  have  changed. 

The  statements  which  follow  are  mostly  derived  from  my  experieoce 
uring  the  twenty-seven  years  of  my  profeasorsliip  at  Eriaogen.  They 
!lato  chiefly  to  academical  aubjects,  which  have  been  much  discussed 
ithin  the  last  teu  years,  and  upon  which  views  and  opinions  have 

I  bare  stated  my  own  beliefs  as  nnequi vocally,  clearly,  and  defi- 
itely  as  I  could,  with  the  design  of  making  both  agreement  and  dia- 
greement  more  easy ;  and  not  at  all  from  any  dogmatic  assumption. 
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Thk  lalfliited  Theretnin  wrote  on  the  universities  in  1888.  He  dis- 
coswd,  principally,  their  defects  and  ikults;  and  believed  that  many, 
if  Dot  most  of  them,  wonid  be  remedied  byonevnirersal  cure;  namely, 
the  dtsnse  of  the  received  mode  of  insCmotion,  and  the  introductiou  of 
the  dialogic  fonn  instead  of  the  mouological  one  of  the  osual  lectures. 

This  theory  indicates  a  pseudo-genius,  who  would  know  every  thing 
better  than  others,  but  knows  nothing  well. 

The  defects  of  many  lectures  are  plainly  to  be  seen,  and  have  often 
been  attacked.  Professors  have  been  pointed  out  who  have  read  the 
same  manuscript  for  a  series  of  years,  or  rather  chanted,  Id  a  weari* 
some  nioaotone,  from  them ;  and  studetitfl  who  stolidly  wrote  down 
the  matter  thus  delivered ;  and  it  has  been  asked,  "  What  is  the  use  of 
these  notes  since  the  invention  of  printing!  If  the  profuseor's  maun- 
script  is  worth  so  mnch,  let  him  print  it" 

To  read  the  same  manuscript  year  after  year  would  seem  entirely 
inadmis^ble ;  and,  in  fiu;t,  is,  as  a  mie.  But  there  are  exceptions 
which  must  not  be  overlooked;  especially  that  where  a  master  of  style 
hti  worked  up  bis  tnauuscript  with  artistic  care,  to  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence as  high  as  he  can  reach,  and  feels  that  any  alteration  must  be 
not  for  the  better,  bat  for  the  worse.  If  such  a  speaker  even  adds  no 
remvks  to  the  written  matter,  the  rule  vox  viva  doctt  (it  is  the  living 
voice  that  tsaches),  is  still  true  of  his  mere  reading.  His  tone,  his  ac- 
oeot,  even  his  gestures,  enliven  his  words,  and  each  hearer  feels  that 
the  speaker  is  addressing  him.  If  the  manuscript  were  printed,  read- 
ing in  silence,  to  one's  self,  could  not  entirely  fill  the  place  of  the  viva 
MM.  'Hiis  is  B  case  which  has  happened,  though  very  seldom  ;  and  it 
occn[Hes  a  middle  place  between  oral  teaching  and  writing  books. 

Bnt  it  is  clear,  at  least,  that  the  practice  of  repeatedly  reading  the 
MHM  maniuoript  abould  not  be  unqualifiedly  condemned,  especially 
where  the  professor  has  labored  continually,  thoughtfully,  and  froitfully 
ID  his  department;  and  when,  in  consequence,  bte  lectures,  though  al- 
wsfi  on  the  same  basis  of  substance,  are  a  stem  which  eveiy  spring 
puts  out  new  leaves  and  blossoms. 

I^e  teacher  who  prepares  his  notes  with  quiet  but  thoughtful  and 
'^•refQl  icdostry,  in  the  silence  of  his  study,  is  altogether  to  be  prefer- 
nd  to  the  pseudo-genius,  who  dares  to  enter  the  desk  substantially 
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■Ih^etlur  unprepared,  became  be  intendi  to  give  EimMlf  up  to  tbo 
intpiratioD  of  bis  genias.  Such  prettndftdly  inspired  improviialori  do 
not,  it  is  true,  waot  for  worda,  but  their  words  are  deatituta  of  all  snb- 
(t«Dce— of  aay  actual  truth. 

Of  different  character  waa  unc  yonng  man  who  tnuted,  with  the  at- 
moat  coafidence,  to  the  field  of  Icnowledge  which  laj  quite  at  bis  com- 
mand. He  had  often  lidionled  the  profeasors'  notea,  and  propoced  to 
have  nothing  but  an  entireljr  free  lecture.  Upon  bia  first  appearance 
in  the  lectnrtti'*  deak,  be  apoke,  for  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour,  with 
confidence,  rapidity,  and  freedom ;  ibr  the  aecond,  his  deliceiy  was,  in 
apite  of  hintaelf.  moderate,  slow,  and  hesitating ;  and  when  the  third 
quarter  commpjioed,  be  waa  forced  to  go  into  bankruptcy.  Saying, 
with  ^reat  mortification,  "  Gentlemen,  my  materials  have  escaped  me," 
bn  isl'iaifl . 

Eren  a  moat  distingniahed  teacher,  who  ia  completely  at  home  with 
ilia  anbjec^  will  not  enter  tlie  desk  entirely  unprepared — without  bar- 
ing preriooaly  prepared  his  lecture  with  care.  And  it  ia,  of  course, 
much  more  necessary  with  teachers  not  so  accomplished,  young  ones 
eapedsliy,  even  if  they  do  not  prepare  their  lecture  as  carefully  as  if 
for  the  press,  at  least  to  write  out  a  more  or  leas  full  skeleton  arrange- 
menL     They  are,  otherwise,  in  danger  of  embarrasament  or  repetition. 

Lecturea  differ  with  regard  to  taking  notes  of  them,  especially  in 
this:  that  some  instructors  are  accustomed  to  use  short  distinct  sen- 
tences of  a  compendious  nature,  which  (Ley  give  as  themes  to  be  ei- 
panded ;  while  others  speak  in  a  more  flowing  style,  leaving  the 
hearer  to  seice  and  write  down  whatever  be  can. 

To  discuss  the  latter  practice  first : — It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
take  aatialaclory  notes  of  such  a  leotore.  All  who  are  not  sufficiently 
skilled  in  short-hand  to  take  down  every  word — an  accomplishment 
ueceesarily  rare — must  use  no  small  intellectual  exertion  in  an  extem- 
pore condensation  of  what  is  said,  and  the  selection,  on  the  spot,  of  the 
most  important  matter.  Such  note-taking  certainly  can  not  be  charged 
with  being  merely  mechanical  work ;  it  ia  rather  to  be  feared  that  it 
requires  too  much  from  the  audience.  It  ia  only  neceaaary  to  com- 
pare different  notea  of  ona  lecture,  to  see  what  great  differences  there 
are  as  (o  capacity  for  doing  thia  work.  Many  auch  notea  ahow  such  a 
lack  (rf  it,  and  ao  much  misunderstanding,  aa  might  well  drive  the  in- 
stmclor  to  the  practice  of  formal  dictation. 

If  the  instructor  has  carefully  and  adviiedly  placed  the  more  im- 
portant portions  of  hia  lecture  in  preciae  and  clear  statementa,  which 
concentrate  in  tbemsetves  many  &cts  and  much  thought,  he  must, 
u&turally,  deaire  that  his  hearers  shall  understand  this,  and  shall,  ac- 
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oordingly,  Uk«  down  these  propositions  accurately,  in  order  thnt  they 
mij  tfterward  be  poisesaed  of  nn  analytic  compend  which  will  serve 
to  recall  the  course  of  the  discnasion  to  their  minds,  and  to  enable 
them  to  reproduce  it  Hearers  who  do  not  take  down  sach  statements, 
show  raiilty  indifference  and  lack  of  intelligence.* 

To  determine  the  qualities  of  a  good  lecture  is  difficult,  because 
different  subjects  require  to  be  taught  in  different  wsys,  and  particn- 
lariy  because  instructors  proceed,  nnd  must  proceed,  according  to  their 
iadividual  endowments,  in  ^e  most  various  modes.  How  different, 
for  instance,  were  the  lectures  of  Werner,  Stoffens,  and  F.  A.  Wolf, 
thon^  each  was  a  maat«r  in  his  own  style.  Werner's  lectures  on 
mineralogy  and  ge<^oey  were  confined  within  the  limits  of  experience. 
He  ipolce  calmly,  intelli^bly,  and  instructively;  his  pupil,  SteSeos, 
on  the  contrary,  with  winged  enthunasm.  Empirical  &cts  served  tha 
latter  only  for  the  building-stones  of  the  architectonic  structure  of  his 
inner  natural  history  of  the  earth.  He  hurried  hia  hearers  along  with 
him;  and  without  having  the  exclusive  purpose  of  communicating  to 
then  empirical  &cts,  he  awoke  in  them  a  desire  for  the  acquirement  of 
ihem.  Wolfi  Again,  tanght  in  a  manner  still  very  different  A 
thoroughly  lettmed,  acute,  and  enllinsiaRtio  scholar  in  the  ancients, 
element*,  seemingly  the  moat  repngnant,  were  united  in  him, — lenrn* 
ing,  entliusiastic  love,  keen  criticism ;  and  these  traits,  together,  made 
his  lectures,  in  the  highest  degree,  at  once  attractive  and  instructive; 
Thns  might  be  described  many  teachers,  who  each  tanght  in  a  masterly 
manner,  but  each  in  a  style  quite  peculiar  to  himself. 

The  gifts  of  a  teacher  are  often  measured  by  his  acceptability  to  the 
ttndenta.  8nch  a  rule  ia,  however,  not  correct ;  for  a  competent  judge 
mnit  be  able  to  pssii  both  upon  the  substance  of  a  lecture,  and  its  style 
and  delirery.  Bat  pupils  who  sit  at  the  feet  of  a  teacher  can  no^ 
generally,  hare  any  well-founded  opinion  as  to  whether  he  is  thorough 
in  bis  department,  and  therefore  entitled  lo  Aili  confidence.  And  ao- 
mrdingly,  it  is  frequently  and  lamentably  the  case,  that  empty,  ignorant 
declnnieri  give  most  satisfaction,  while  the  quiet  delivery  of  the  most 
profound  profesaora  is  found  wearisome.f  This  complaint,  in  particu- 
lar, ia  often  made  of  Uie  latter,  that  they  do  not  stimulate  their  hearers. 
Bnt  is  it  ^e  sole  &uh  of  the  teacher  that  his  discourse  does  not  stimu- 
Isle;  and  are  not  the  hearers  themselves  often  to  blame,  sa  lacking  in 
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intellect  and  recepdvity  t*  F.  A.  Wolf  uys,  in  academical  diacounM, 
that  be  requires  of  the  profeMOr  to  teach  the  truth,  and  this  not  in  the 
manner  of  an  actor,  but  in  a  style  adapted  to  his  aubjoct  and  liia 
andittDoe.  Then,  addrewing  the  8tadent^  be  adds :  "  Of  you  it  is  re- 
quired that  you  have  your  cars  open  to  tbe  lecturea."! 

I  will  here  add  a  remark  on  tbe  maiim  "  Vox  viva  dowt"  The 
proverb  JJoemdo  ditnmtu,  "  Teaching  teachea  ne,"  has  reference  to  the 
reaction  of  bis  occupation  upon  tbe  teacher.  But  this  means  not  only 
that  the  knowledge  of  Uie  industrious  teacher  increases  by  bis  ooeupa- 
tion,  but  has  a  second  and  deeper  meaning. 

For,  if  an  oni  address  make*  a  much  more  profound  impresMon 
Upon  an  andience  than  mere  quiet  reading,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
merely  writes  books  for  a  public  entirely  unknown  to  him,  Aiils  entirely 
of  tiiat  inspiriting  influence  which  oomes  to  tbe  speaker  from  a  circle 
of  de*r  and  Att«ntJ*e  bearers.  How  great  this  is,  is  indicated  by  a  re- 
mark of  F.  A.  Wotf,  who  sajB,  "  I  bare  long*been  accnatomed  to  the 
pleasant  stimulus  which  comea  from  tbe  development,  eye  to  eye, 
of  my  thoughts  before  an  attentive  andience,  and  from  the  rivid  re- 
action which  is  so  easily  felt  from  it  by  the  teacher;  and  this  awakens 
an  insptritiug  voice  within  me,  every  day  and  every  hour,  which  is  ni 
quickly  silenced  by  the  seat  before  the  empty  wall  and  the  insensible 
paper," 

To  return  from  this  digression — I  would  refur  particularly  to  lec- 
tares  in  some  resl  studies,  in  which  the  teachers  must  require  the  stn- 
denls  to  have  not  only  their  ears,  but  their  eyes  open.  How  great  a 
defect  often  oxiKts  in  thU  particniar,  I  have  already  observed  in  tbe 
chapter  on  instruction  in  natural  scienco.  Many  are  fiir  more  attracted 
by  quite  unrest  words,  by  chatter  about  things,  than  by  the  things 
tbemselves.  Suppose  a  picture,  by  Raphael,  to  hang  on  one  wall,  and 
some  declfumer  to  stand  opposite,  who  delivers,  in  poetical  proae,  a  high- 
flown  oration  upon  the  picture — would  not  meet  of  any  audience  turn 
their  backs  to  tbe  ptctnre  and  give  their  whole  attention  to  the  de- 
claimer  ?  So  entirely  is  it  the  practice  to  learn  by  words  only,  and  to 
make  no  use  of  the  eyes. 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  beginning  of  my  disonssioa :  to  the 
comparison  of  tbe  methods  of  teaching  by  lectures  and  by  dJalogne. 

•  Sm  BiDDici-i  Fadogogit,  iwt  11,  ^  8». 

t  "A  cdMI  aeieitar  vl  ad  wmu  audiUvnf  nftraOt  tmniT    Wbit  b«  moui  by  atmt 
tpiMan  IWiD  iBaDHirnf  bit  ulilmiM,  dallitml  it  Uia  npeslnf  at  hli  Hmlnur,  In  1161,  ili.; 
"Hid  I  •■torulMd  Uw  panoulrk*!  »  nnu]  witb  amj,  1  ilwiilil  b>f«  pnpmd  n;  dl*- 
1  know  ^ilMt  mj  bailniias  K  Dot  to 
ironfli  kDDitliHltE."    I  rnCpr,  ftirUiw,  to  tbf 
Pid^  pul  IL  p.  SSI,  (f  (eg. 
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s  sufficiently  evident,  when  the  uamber  of  the  audience  is  great, 
L  the  latter  is  impoasible ;  that  Sangny  could  not  liave  used  it  on 
pandects,  with  his  andience  of  three  hundred,  or  Neander,  on 
rch  liisloiy,  witii  the  hundreds  of  hia ;  aside  from  tlie  fact  that  it  is 
lethod  not  adapted  to  these  studies. 

lot  it  is  equity  certain  that  the  mode  by  lectures  will  not  instruct 
empirical  mineralogy,  botany,  zool<^,  Scc~,  where  dietioct  bodily 
on  is  requisite;  or,  at  least,  where  the  papil  most  receive  practical 
juotion  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the  case  of  applied  chemistry, 
ny  other  real  studies  are  in  the  same  category,  which  have,  even 
r,  long  been  taught  only  in  private  seminaries  and  courses  of  les- 
B,  as  ihe  catalogues  show.  Such  are  the  studies  which  such  pri* 
e  seminaries,  for  exegesis,  homiletics,  catechetics,  dogmatic  history, 
1  philosophy,  offer  to  teach.  Students  in  these  escape  from  the  pas- 
.ty  which  is  necessary  at  a  lecture.  The  teacher  deals  with  them, 
;  ns  ODemBn,bnt  directs  himself  to  each  one;  and  every  one,  whether 
J)y  or  in  wridng,  must  give  active  co-openttion,  and  apply  and  learn 
use  his  facnities,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 
rbis  clearly  presents  the  contrast  between  instruction  by  lectures 
1  by  dia1(^e. 

But  suppose  the  case  that  where  a  study — as  mineralogy — abeo- 
ely  requires  the  dialogic  method,  the  audience  is  so  numerous  as  to 
ke  it  quite  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  direct  his  attention  to  each 
lividnal,  and  to  instruct  him  alone,  what  is  to  be  done  f  I  know  no 
ler  plan  than,  where  possible,  to  subdivide  the  number,  and  instruct 
:h  section  separately.  It  is  more  profitable,  where  forty  persona 
end  a  course  of  six  lessons,  to  instruct  each  half  of  them  during 
ree  lessons,  than  to  instruct  them  all  together  during  six.* 
But  how  frequently  are  mineral<^  and  other  studies  taught  from 
i  chur  to  hundreds  I  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  admitted  that,  without 
smining  the  stones  themselves,  the  completcst  descriptions  of  them 
e  altogether  nseicss,  and  that  those  who  have  not  seen  the  atones 
enuelve^  can  not  represent  them  in  their  minds.  This  defect  it  has 
en  sought  to  nmedy  hy  sufficiently  awkward  means.  One  ezhibils 
I  speumens  from  the  desk  only,  even  to  his  most  distant  hearen ; 
Lhough  even  the  nearest  can  get  no  satisfactory  idea  of  them.  Nor 
any  flied  idea  of  them  obtained  by  another  method,  of  passing  the 
cdmens  before  the  painfully  staring  eyes  of  the  students,  in  cases,  on 
table,  like  a  shadow  on  the  wall.  By  these  means  the  pupils  re- 
ive only  words ;  and  do  not  become  acquainted  with  the  things 

*Bn  Sumtr'i  nd,  on  Inttnctlon  In  nttanl  *elcac«,  p«n  lU.  p.  133;  ud  put  IL  p.  441 
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iiemselves.    Th«y  remaia   in    real    i^orance,  nnleu  ibey  Hnerrxnl 
tre  able  to  eianiine  thoroughly  mi aeni logical  collections. 

In  concluBion,  one  great  advantage  should  be  mentioned  which  tlie 
linlogic  method  baa  over  that  by  lectures,  namely:  that  it  etiiUr*  tlie 
eachcr  to  obtain  a  personal  ac<iuaiDtaQce  with  th«  students,  and  tlins 
o  put  himself  on  friendly  terms  wilb  them.  It  ia  an  uncomfortable 
hing  to  lecture,  year  after  year,  to  an  audience  of  strangers,  even  if 
kVolf  ia  right  in  saying  even  the  silent  Rtndenta  before  us  have  a  re- 
ictive  influence  on  their  teacher*  One  often  wishes  to  say  to  ihe 
ilent  hearers, "  Speak,  that  I  may  seo  you." 

IL  EXAMDCAnOHt. 

F,  A.  Wolf,  in  an  academical  address  opposed  the  Greek  mode  of 
eachic^,  by  dialogue,  and  advocated  the  method  by  lectures.  In 
irder  that  the  students  mi^t,  to  some  extent,  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
he  ancient  method,  there  should  be,  he  said,  examinations  and  dispu- 
ations;  and  he  added,  "Do  not  be  afraid  of  tbeee  terms;  such  eier- 
iises  will  be  of  great  service  to  yon.'' 

Where  Wolf,  sixty  yean  ago,  told  the  sttidetits  not  to  be  afraid,  it 
vould  now  almost  be  necessary  to  say  it  to  tbe  professors,  if  they  were 
ibont  to  advocate  Wolfs  views  on  examinatJotn,  in  order  that  tliey 
Qigbt  not  be  discouraged  by  the  nnmerons  opponents  of  all  examioa- 
JODS  whatever. 

We  will  adhere,  in  what  relates  to  academical  laws,  to  tho  principle 
hat  no  law  which  is  made  with  reference  to  the  bad  shall  stand  in  the 
vay  of  the  good. 

Many  claim  that  this  is  the  case  with  alt  examinations  eatabli^ed 
)y  law ;  and  that  tbey  sbonld,  therefore,  all  be  discontinued. 

But  should  this  be  so  in  all  cases)  Are  there  not  occasions  when 
sxaminations  are  quite  indispensable!  We  reply,  yea:  there  are  such 
»ses.  li^XHininations  of  stipendiaries  raay  be  an  example.  Hie  founders 
if  charities  for  the  support  of  sacb  persons  nsually  require  strictly  that 
heir  funds  ahnll  bo  given  only  to  students,  industrious,  and  of  unblem- 
shed  character.  The  professors  are  to  decide  whether  they  are  of 
inblemished  character,  and  indnstrioas.  But  how  can  they  judge  of 
lie  diligence  of  their  hearers,  especially  when  the  latter  are  numerous ; 
ind  when,  besides,  as  is  frequently  tbe  case,  they  are  so  near-sigiitcd 
bat  they  cannot  recogniie  the  students,  except  thoae  who  sit  neiireel 
he  desk? 
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prefteoce  does  not  decide  the  questioD.  A  cerUia 
tliat  oue  of  bis  papils  wu  invariitbly  present ;  but 
p  plainly,  Uiat  he  slway h  occupied  bimeelf  in  reading 
B  unifoTm  indicated  to  have  come  from  a  circuhuing 

iiteria)  circular,  of  13th  Jannftry,  1836,  re()uires  that 
□g  certificates,  should  act  with  Uie  atrictest  care  and 
8Dd  recommends  tbem  to  be  observant  of  their  hear- 
,  thej  ma;  be  enabied  to  say,  with  certaiuly,  whether 
attended  their  lectures  diligently  or  not."  And,  it 
veil  for  all  tlioee  whom  the  nnmber  of  their  hearers, 
tcdnes»,  prevents  from  snffioiently  close  observation 

0  some  older  and  proper  student  from  among  tbem, 
>eadlB  or  sssistHnt,  for  the  maintenance  of  punctual 

it  ia  not  to  be  (be  professors,  but  their  assistants, 
e  certificates;  and  what  sort  of  students  would  sub- 
)f  management!     Another  circular,  of  29tb  Jane, 

1  to  imitate  one  instructor  who,  "  in  order  to  judge 
taot  of  hia  hearers,  sent  round,  at  unexpected  times 
I,  a  list,  which  those  students  present  were  to  sign."f 
experiment  to  be  tried ;  but  those  present  were  ac- 

their  absent  friends ;  so  that  once,  the  name  of  a& 
tdvertently  entered  twice,  by  two  of  his  friends.     In 
ntered  such  names  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  im. 
ascertaining  the  diligence  of  hearers  seeming  inad- 
tablc,  the  quesljon  recura.  How  shall  the  professors 

judgment  upon  that  diligence;  and  particularly  on 
id,  namely,  their  merits  in  reference  to  stipendiary 

— Unless  they  would  declare  themselves  quite  im- 
give  certificates  to  stipendiaries,  tbey  roust,  tbem- 
Lum.  Only  such  professors  are  excepted  as  use  a 
iaching;  for  they  have  no  Deed  of  making  a  special 
ir  hearers,  since  they  examine  them  daily  in  teaching 
in  a  tborough  acquaintance  with  them.  The  bene- 
))ectiDg  these  students  to  an  examination,  consists  in 
ade  can  be  certified  to,  not  merely  by  the  instructor 
y  bave  attended,  but  by  all  professors  assisting  at  the 
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That  idle  studeota,  with  evil  cODBciqocea,  ibouid  object  to  the  eixm- 
inatiotiB  for  Etipends,  t»  natnrsl,  and  doe*  not  Ironble  us.  Vie  attach 
more. weight  to  the  views  of  their  betl«r  fellows.  TbeK,  as  tbey  have 
often  informed  me,  are  quit«  MtisSed  witb  the  plan.  They  readily  see 
that,  in  competing  willi  ignorant  companions  for  these  stipends,  they 
hare  a  material  advantage  in  the  examiDation,  which  enables  them  to 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  prelerence. 

I  wish  it  were  not  to  be  said,  that  "those  who  decide  in  tbe  nutier 
of  these  stipends  make  little  inqairy  about  academical  testimonials', 
the  motives  which  decide  their  selection  are  quite  different"  Althongh 
this  charge  may  be  true  of  many,  it  certainly  is  not  universallv  so.  1, 
myaelf,  have  known  one  excellent  man,  who  had  an  important  ioSn- 
ence  in  deciding  the  appropriation  of  many  stipends  by  dtics,  and 
who  was  exceedingly  conscientious  therein.  He  complained  bitterly, 
to  me,  that  so  little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  many  of  the  academi- 
cal testimonials,  in  fonning  his  decision.* 

This  charge  of  disregard  to  such  testimonials  mast  be  entirely  with- 
drawn. Others  must  answer  for  their  own  actions  in  reference  to  the 
matter  of  snch  stipendiaries,  and  we  professors  -for  onr  own ;  and  we 
must  act  according  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  without 
regard  to  consequences.  We  are  especially  bound  to  appropriate  euch 
support,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  the  better  class  of  students.  It  must, 
naturally,  pain  us  to  see  immoral  and  idle  students  wasting  the  stipends 
which  our  pious  predecessors  intended  for  usefiil  purposes,  while  the 
most  industrious  ones  are  destitnte  of  means  of  support,  and  can,  with 
difficulty,  get  throu^  their  studies.  But  how  distressing  must  it  b«, 
when  we  have  to  accuse  ourselves  of  having  been,  by  careless  and  un- 
conscientionsly  given  testimonials,  the  cause  of  such  miserable  in- 
justice ! 

What  has  thus  been  said  of  the  examination  of  stipendiaries,  appli«e 
to  all  cases  where  conscientious  academicaJ  testimonials  are  required; 


uleDeat,  uy,  Uiu  fcr  »  oertlBata  tot  ■  maniber  oT  Ut*  MBiliiur,  -  no  ipeclil  ai 
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jtani  Hut  fa(  Iidbw  nnthlng  it  ill  ibml  Copsmlsiu.  BappoH  I  hid  glTen 
tnov,  ft  pMvl  tMUmDnlftU  ftflij  b«  hud  tundad  It  In,  VIUi  bL«  ftppUcrtloD.  to  tli 
latirr  Bb-iuld  qDrMton  hlin  od  Hi*  ume  ulilKt,  wlmt  nioil  be  thlsk  of  ma, 
«e«lTa  teioruiH  ?  UDdontitwIlr  Ifaftt  I  pTa  ttnlmontftU  mott  nnoaud 
I  wu  lot  to  ba  rtllad  on.  In  ^ilag  arafT  Meh  MNiDoiilftl,  n  dioDld  iik 
TO  eoold  nrtliy  (o  tha  mna  iTIar  an  aipert  had  axamtnad  tha  ^^llaut 
trua,  In  odf  eiftoilnuloa  of  incb  itoilanta ;  but  •neb  tmt  It  hamso,  aiaiual 
an  our  oIBclil  hcnoc 
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and  of  tbe  abcolnte  neceteity  ctf  Ihoee  examiDatioos  there  ought  tciiroely 
to  be  a  doubt  among  hooest  men. 

As  to  other  examinationB,  where  thU  neoeseitf  h  not  bo  evident, 
opinions  differ. 

Although,  aa  has  been  said,  the  better  cisae  of  atudente  are  in  favor 
of  the  stipendiary  examiaationi,  they  consider  themMlves  somewhat 
annoyed  by  other  ones.  Yet  they  allow  that  they  are,  by  means  of 
them,  obliged  to  a  Tuefiit  review  of  the  lectures,  Yonng  medical  etu- 
denta,  who  most,  at  their  exaraination  for  practice,  stand  an  examina- 
tion in  iDineraI<^,  have  confessed  tome  that  it  was  only  the  expectation 
of  thia  examination  which  kept  them  from  giving  ap  the  lectures,  even 
during  tbe  first  weeks  of  the  conne.  In  .the  pn^^resa  and  at  the  close 
of  it,  however,  they  found  that  in  minera]<^,  aa  in  all  studie!>,  the 
coinmeii cement  may  probably  be  difficult,  and  even  wearisome,  to 
beginnera  who  have  no  knowledge  of  what  they  are  to  learo.*  Their 
perseverance,  however,  they  said,  was  rewarded,  for  they  ultimately 
became  interested  in  the  study,  finding  great  pleacure,  especially  in  the 
mathematical  beauty  of  the  crystals.  From  that  period  they  pursued 
their  study  without  any  reference  to  the  coming  examination. 

Thos  the  examinations  have  a  good  influence,  even  on  the  better 
class  of  students,  who  might  seem  to  have  no  need  whatever  of  such  a 
atimolua;  it  is  admitted  that  the  leas  industrious,  and  the  idle,  need 
such  exterior  incitements.  Witb  regard  to  these,  it  is  only  to  be  in- 
quired whether  the  examinations  actually  cause  industry,  and  whether 
it  is  an  industry  of  the  right  kind. 

Idws,  it  is  true,  can  not  mske  men  industrious ;  bnt  this  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  become  anarchists.  If  idle  persons  are  con- 
strained to  labor,  it  may,  in  time,  become  agreeable  to  them ',  but  with- 
out constraint  they  will  neglect  it  entirely. 

8till,  objectiou  are  made  against  all  academical  examinations,  of 
every  kind. 

1.  F.  A.  Wolf  Bwd,  "They  study  ill  who  study  for  examiDations ; 
well,  who  etndy  for  themselves,  and  for  life."  When  our  objectors 
cite  thia  remark,  they  should  also  consider  that  Wolf  also  ssid,  that 
examinations  will  "  be  of  valusble  service"  to  the  students.  The  former 
observation  was  evidently  aimed  at  thoee  low-minded  students  who, 
without  any  love  of  learning,  busy  themselves  with  it  only  so  fitr  as  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  pass  a  decent  examination. 
What  well-intentioned  student  would,  in  that  sense,  "study  for  ex- 
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jowever,  be  influenced  in  ratpect  to  hit 
d  future  eXHiniDBtion,  thus  far:  thnt,  \>y 
lion  or  snbjecta  for  ezamin&tioD,  they 
>riat«  cboice  of  studies.  An  expectatioD 
[  also  be  oeedfut  to  lead  him  to  a  pre- 
■jo  what  he  knowa  ffith  certainty,  and 
eaos  of  tlie  self-knowledge  thus  acquired, 
iciencioB  in  Lis  knowledge,  and  elucidate 

0,  in  most  cases,  easily  distinguish  be- 
lored  with  genuine  love  of  learning,  and 
llj  their  own,  hare  intellectoallj  asunii- 
merely  hang  themselres  about  with  all 
lid  in  matter  in  the  vestibule  of  tb«ir 
casion  of  the  examination,  and  afterward 

ipprebonsion  that  an  illiberal  characler 
iidenta  by  the  examinations.  A  nature 
ill  remain  so,  examined  or  not;  and  ooe 
not  be  demoralized  or  vulgarized  hj  all 

the  examination^  related  to  the  formeT, 
le  students.  Examinations,  it  ia  said,  are 
I  unable  to  control  themselves,  and  require 
:achers.  Students  are  emancipated  from 
1  ia  to  treat  them  Jike  Bdiool-boj&  Sucli 
to  students  who  are  glad  to  shelter  tbeir 
nage  of  freedom  and  honor, 
it  examinations  are  used  before  the  period 
:  namely,  the  state  examinations.  Why 
notable  to  students,  ns  putting  them  in 
lishonor  to  candidates  for  public  oflBceal 
ool  examinations  are  ghaped,  both  as  to 
to  the  character  of  the  school,  and  acs- 
at  of  the  univoivity;  and  aUo  that  the 
)  very  different  ideas.  No  uniTetwly  ei- 
•A  like  gymnasituta  ;  yet  he  may  justly 
s  shall  not  be  at,  or  under,  the  level  of 
hat  be  may  have  to  ask  some  questiom 
lowerer,  only  at  a  school  examination. 
id,  that  since  I  thu» defend  the  eiamins- 
many  objections  to  them,  I  am  blind 
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^iiut  the  many  faalta  Rnd  evila  connected  with  tbem.  Thifl  is  far 
om  the  case;  I  have,  during  my  profeasorehip  of  more  tbau  forty 
■are,  bad  abundant  opportnaity  to  become  acquainted  with  tboM 
ulta  and  evils.     Let  os  turn  our  attention  to  them. 

1.  While  mnny  persons  are  lately  opposing  all  examinalJODS  of  any 
od,  others  can  not  have  enough  of  them ;  and  would,  by  their  means, 
Aigo  all  students  to  ihe  most  industrious  labor.  At  Mainz  the  sin- 
•nts  are  examined  every  week.  At  this  place,  even,  the  ssme  stn- 
ints  were,  heretofore,  examined  every  half-year,  in  two  examinations 
«r  t<^ther, — one  for  their  general  progress,  and  one  for  stipendiary 
bwances.  It  is  evident  how  superflnoos,  and  even  harmful,  such  a 
'actice  must  be. 

2.  It  is  an  evil,  especially  In  the  larger  universities,  that  the  number 
'  candidates  is  very  great,  so  that  the  time  which  can  be  devoted  to 
ich  most  be  made  very  brief.  How  can  it  be  poasible,  ask  many,  to 
scover  in  ten  minntes  whether  n  candidate  is  well  acquainted  with  a 
ndy  or  nott  Bat  this,  though  certainly  an  evil,  is  not  so  great  a 
IS  as  it  might,  at  fint  sight,  appear. 

Suppose  a  candidate  is  to  be  examined  in  three  departments,  and 
at  an  average  of  eight  minntes  is  employed  on  each,  he  will  be  ex- 
nined  twentj>-four  minnlAs  in  all.  Any  one  who  observes  the  exaroi- 
ition  attentively,  and  observes  particnlarly  the  character  of  the 
ndidate's  answers,  and  how  be  deals  with  difficult  quesUons,  can 
nn  an  opinion,  very  soon,  on  his  capacity  and  mode  of  study.  The 
aminer  can,  moreover,  abridge  the  proceeding,  by  selecting  qnos- 
tns  which,  without  requiring  too  mnch  from  the  candidate,  shall  yet 
I  real  exptrimenta  cruet*,  and  such  that  scarcely  any  further  ones  need 
I  pot  to  one  who  answera  them  clearly  and  correctly.* 
Bnt  the  evil  arising  from  a  large  number  of  candidates  nMy  chiefly 
I  remedied  by  this:  that  all  who  have  beoo  instructed  in  the  dia- 
fpa  method,  in  aeminaries  or  otherwise,  being  as  well  understood 
if  already  examined,  need  very  little  firther  einmination,  or  none  at 
I,  as  has  already  been  observed  in  relation  to  stipendiary  ex- 
ainations. 

8.  It  is  charged  that  a  large  share  of  the  examiners  Inck  the  reqni- 
«  skill  in  examining.  Some,  it  Is  said,  are  not  satisfied  with  any 
iswer  which  is  not  given  precisely  according  to  their  own  preconcep- 


ibT,  *h»  in«t  Ifnonot  oudldUa  ou  tull j  Ihtb 
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HT,  Uu  nin  abill  p«H  mr  unlth  tytrj  n«OD  I 
would  bsi*  la  ba  pnpu«d  on  tti<  ipot,  nua 
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tioDs;  and  are  aoable  to  enter  ioto  any  statement  nude  fr 
point  ofview,  and  justiy  to  jnAge  of  iL  Othen  limit  tli< 
■ome  fiicd  question,  and  adhere  pitileutj  to  it,  thongli 
see  that  the  candidat«  is  not  at  home  on  the  subject ;  inst« 
ing  to  find  out,  by  other  quesUona,  whether  be  is  not  better 
with  a  second  or  third  subject.  Sec  Others,  again,  (ul  ii 
they  ^To  the  candidates  no  opportunity  to  answer  the  qaes 
they  put  to  them,  hut  answer  them  themselves ;  thus,  (^ 
being  able  to  have  any  opinion  about  the  candidate,  and  ye 
one  upon  him ;  and  so  on.* 

4.  It  is  said  that  the  result  of  the  examinations  is  uncert 
candidates  are  so  different;  some  of  tbem  being  entirely  a 
during  the  examination,  and  answering  questions  with  eoti 
of  mind,  while  the  timid  and  baahfiil  often  lose  their  presei 
BO  entirely  as  not  to  be  able  to  reply  to  the  slightest  qneet 
notwithstanding,  they  are  often  much  more  capable  than 
answerers.  Must  not  this  cause  erroneons  and  unjust  estim 
Evils  resnlting  from  incapacity  of  examiners  and  baE 

I  ;^5-l  candidates  will  be  remedied  by  written  examinations. 

examiners  have  even  a  moderate  knowledge  of  their  dutif 

I  h\  be  able  to  reassure  the  timid,  and  not  to  over-estimate  res 

any  event,  a  better  estimate  of  the  candidates  can  be  made 
examination,  as  to  whether  they  are  in  an  error  or  on  the 
and  to  ascertain  whether  their  minds  are  in  active  operati< 
modes  of  thought  are  unwieldy.  But,  if  a  written  examin: 
only  one  used,  oral  conversation  with  the  candidates  upon 
when  done,  is  still  very  necossaty,  for  more  than  one  reason 
It  is  very  usual  to  give  three  marks  at  examinations :  dit 
good,  and  bad.  These  are  not  snfBcient,  and  often  leave  the 
in  a  perplexing  situation.  They  will  ^ve  the  first  only  ii 
remarkable  cases  of  excellence,  and  the  last  only  in  the 
cases.  Thus,  the  intormediate  mark  is  that  most  frequenti; 
to  candidates  of  very  different  attainments ;  some  near  to 
extremes,  and  some  to  the  other.  The  use  of  five  marks  wo 
this  unfair  equalization. 

*  UtLiMn,  !o  fall  work  on  Usa  Q 
hanonbls  nolttiu  lo  lUidtnta,  prof 
bajond  h«lp. 
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Computaory  lectures  hare  beeo  opposed  from  tdl  quarters,  and,  in 
general,  with  great  justice.  But  it  must  first  be  determiaed  what  this 
oininons  term  means. 

Then  are  academiiutl  studies  which  tha  studeut  can  suffiuieotly  laaster 
by  himself^  from  books;  aod  others  for  which  distiuct  teachers  and 
means  of  instruction  are  indiApoDsable.  To  the  hitter  belong  most  of 
the  practical  natural  suieuces,  and  moat  departmeuts  of  medical  study. 
The  Tcry  nataro  of  these  pursuits  require  such,  without  any  legal  enacb> 
tiKDts ;  though  the  lectures  on  them  are  stJll  not  compulsory  ones.  The 
medical  student  must  attend  lectures  on  anatomy  and  obstetrics;  he 
can  not  pursue  ihera  by  bimselt  But,  still  consider  these  not  as  com- 
pnlsoty  lectures,  but  merely  as  in  themselves  necessary. 

While,  in  former  times,  not  only  all  the  Bubjects  were  prescribed  on 
which  lectures  must  be  attended,  but  also  the  persons  who  were  to 
deliver  them,  and  their  order,  at  present  the  opposite  extreme  prevails ; 
even  so  far  that  it  is  demanded  that  it  shall  not  even  be  required  of  a 
(todent  to  live  at  the  university,  or  to  attend  so  much  as  one  lecture. 
The  queatioDS  naturally  arise  here,  Why,  then,  do  the  students  live  at 
the  university  at  all)  and,  if  this  demand  be  reasonable,  Why  should 
there  be  any  onivensities ! 

The  reason  of  establishing  compulsory  lectures,  and  the  order  of 
sttendiog  tbem,  is  clear.  It  waa  because  the  students,  especially  be- 
ginners, were  unacquainted  with  tba  right  method  of  studying.  They 
were,  therefore,  assisted,  and  in  the  simplest  way,  by  the  definite 
peremptory  prescription  of  a  course  of  study. 

Ihis  conoeption  was  very  excusable,  so  far  aa  it  relates  to  the  entire 
ignonnce  and  indecirion  of  so  many  students,  especially  new-comers, 
as  to  ihe  selection  of  lectures  lo  be  attended.  It  was  considered  how 
freqnentJy,  at  leaving  the  university,  students  said,  "  If  we  could  pursue 
our  studies  over  s^n,  we  would  take  an  altogether  different  conrse." 
And  it  WM  believed  that  the  fiung  of  a  course,  to  be  closely  adhered 
U>,  wonld  save  them  (lieir  hesitation  at  the  beginning  of  their  univer- 
nty  Bfe,  and  their  repeotanoe  at  the  end  of  it. 

In  later  times,  the  ancient  atnctly  compnlaory  rule  was  relaxed,  aa 
if  to  make  good  Taubmann's  definition  of  a  student — "an  animal  which 
*ill  not  be  forced,  but  persuaded."  This  was  the  case  in  Bavaria,  and 
ID  Pmssa.  The  faculties  of  the  Prussian  universities  published  courses 
of  study,  but  with  the  express  remark  that  they  did  not  prescribe,  bnt 
only  sdvised  them.     In  the  course  for  medical  students,  at  Berlin,  of 
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AagUBt  3,  1827,  it  is  anid,  "At  every  student' mtut  desire,  not  on tj  to 
hnve  before  him  a  general  view  of  the  lectures  which  he  is  to  stteod 
while  a  student,  but  also  to  see  them  arraiiged  id  a  suitable  order,  tbit 
he  may  be  under  no  misapprchensioDS  in  selecting,  the  medical  fiicnltj 
publishes  the  following  course  for  their  students,  at  subscribing  to  ■ 
course,  as  paternal  advice  ;  and  requests  that  every  one,  in  case  <^  any 
doubt  relative  to  tlio  course,  will  apply  to  his  fellows,  or  to  the  dean, 
or  soma  other  member  of  the  faculty;  inasmuch  as  nothing  can  be 
more  desirable  lo  them  than  to  afford  all  the  assistance  in  their  power, 
in  order  to  Ihe  best  use  of  the  etadent's  exertions,"*  Then  follows  the 
course  of  lectures  for  each  of  the  eight  half-years.     For  example: 

"  Fint  half-ytar. — Encyclopedia  of  Medicine ;  Botany,  with  excnr- 
sions;  Osteology;  Physics;  Greek  and  Latin  lectures,  Uathemstical 
and  Philosophical  lectures;  as  the  student  may  require." 

The  course  of  study  (in  I«tin)  of  the  theological  faculty  at  Bonn,  of 
8d  June,  1829,  says:  "Wherefore,  either  comply  with  this,  our  ad- 
vice, or,  if  you  have  one  to  propose  better  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
cbanwter  of  your  studies"!     .     .     . 

In  the  course  of  study,  however,  [aid  down  by  the  theological  &cnlty 
at  Halle,  for  their  students,  in  1832,  they  say,  without  more  ado,  thnt 
the  students  are  in  groat  need  of  good  adnce.  "The  study  of  theol- 
ogy," they  observe,  "is  always,  as  a  long  experience  has  taught  us, 
begun  by  very  many  persona  who  have  no  elear  idea  of  its  ertent,  of 
the  connection  of  ita  parts,  or  of  the  most  proper  method  of  becoming 
familiar  with  it  Indeed,  only  a  few  have  an  opportunity,  before  leav- 
ing school,  to  acquire  this  previous  and  so  necessary  knowledge.  Hence 
so  much  uncertainty  and  error  in  choice  of  lectures,  so  many  mistaken 
estimates  of  the  comparative  importance  of  different  matters,  so  much 
lack  of  a  regular  plan  of  study,  even  where  there  is  serious  industry; 
and  hence  the  loud  complaints  so  frequently  heard  at  the  close  of  the 
academical  course,  of  discovering,  when  it  is  too  late,  a  mode  in  which 
those  years  might  have  been  mncb  better  used." 

But  this  plan  does  not  arbitrarily  determine  that  certain  lectures 
must,  or  must  not,  be  attended  by  students;  it  only  fixes  the  order  in 
which  they  should  be  heard;  it  advises;  is,  in  fact,  a  compendious 
aystem  of  hodegetics. 

Obligatory  attendance  is  the  less  objectionable,  as  theological,  legal, 
BDd  medical  students  must  paaa  a  government  examination  at  the  and 

•  Soah,  IL  p.  Ml. 
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of  their  atadies,  tad  prewnt,  at  this,  certJficatM  of  the  lectures  tbey 
have  attended.  Ko  person  can  present  himself  as  self-taagbt;  and 
«TeD  if  ench  a  preparation  be  admitted  in  some  studies,  the  examiners 
would,  snd  with  propriety,  examine  him  very  strictly  npon  them,  to 
ascertain  what  he  had  accomplished  for  himself. 

The  practical  courses  of  the  three  faculties  might  properly  be  called 
oompalaory  courses,  although  they  do  not  so  appear  to  the  students. 
Ev«a  the  lees  indusuious  of  them  do  cot  consider  whether  or  no  they 
wiU  attend  lectures  on  exegems  and  dogmatics,  the  pandects,  or  anat- 
omy.  Every  one  is  anxious  to  pass,  with  credit,  the  government  ex- 
aminnUon  on  these  studies,  and  thus  to  obt^n  a  Tecognised  standing, 
M)d  nn  appointment 

What  is  true  of  the  students  of  theolc^y,  law,  and  medicine,  is  also 
tme  as  to  philolc^cal  and  mathematical  lectures,  of  those  of  philology 
and  mathematics,  in  the  philosophical  Realty,  who  intend  to  become 
teachers.  But  what  is  the  case  with  such  leotnres  of  the  philosophi- 
cal faculty  as  are  not  practical — do  not  refer  directly  to  a  future  pio- 
fesaion  }  As  for  medidne,  the  statutes  of  the  medical  faculty  at  Bona 
say,  §  20,*  "  With  the  regular  medical  course  must  be  puiiued,  either 
before  it  or  parallel  with  it,  a  philosophical  preparatory  coarse,  to  in- 
clude the  following  studies  of  the  philosophical  faculty :  clnseica!  phi- 
lology, logic,  psychology,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  physics,  and 
cbemiBtry."  On  these  the  medical  student  is  examined,  and  must 
have  a  certificate  of  the  examiiuttioD.f  There  is  a  similar  examinstion  of 
toedical  students  (the  so-called  examination  for  admission)  at  Erlangeo  ; 
the  subjects  of  it  being  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  physics,  chemis- 
try, fuid  pharmac<^nosy.  These  studies  seem  to  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing, not  to  the  general,  but  to  the  profbasional  education  of  a  physician. 
Oymnaaium  pupils  are  obliged,  without  makiog  any  selection,  to 
leara  whatever  is  taught  at  the  gymnasium  ;  and  the  students  are  under 
a  lihe  necesdty  with  respect  to  professioual  studies.  But  wliat  ia  the 
&ct  as  to  those  lectures  in  the  philosophical  faculty,  which  hare  no 
direct  relation  to  the  theological  and  juridical  professional  studies,  but 
only  lo  general  educaUoa  t  This  question  is  difScult  to  answer,  because 
different  opinions  prevail  respecting  it  in  different  countries  of  Qermany, 
all  of  which  have  again  been  modified,  in  many  ways,  in  the  couree  of 
time,  sometimes  very  materially,  as  appears  from  the  example  of  the 
untTMsity  of  Eriangen. 

Here,  formerly,  every  student  was  obliged,  during  his  first  year,  to 

•  Kad^  11.  pp.  SM,  MS. 
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attend  lecturea  on  geaenl  history,  physiu,  lo^c,  philosophy,  mnthe- 
roatics,  and  natural  history ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  nuhappy 
fellows  were  eumined,  all  at  once,  in  all  these  heterogeneous  subjects; 
and  only  after  passing  their  examination  satisfactorily  were  they 
allowed  to  proceed  to  professional  studies.*  These  six  coanet 
were  called,  in  deiision.  Fox  lectures  ;t  they  were  attended,  list- 
ened Ic^  usually,  with  repognance  and  careleasneea  ;  and  much  pleas- 
ure was  felt  when  the  concluding  ezaminalion  (Fox  ezaminadoQ)  was 

It  is  evident  how  discouraging  and  burdensome  this  arraogemAt 
must  have  been  for  any  professor  who  loved  his  science,  and  the  suc- 
cessful teaching  of  it ;  and  it  was  not  less  extremely  unsuitable  to  the 
students,  and  unfavorable  to  all  free  and  right-minded  education.  For 
these  reasons  measures  were  taken  against  the  regulation  ;  a  proceed- 
ing the  more  necessary,  because  the  philosophical  faculty  was  sharply 
di^tinguislied  from  the  three  other  faculties  by  the  fact  that  the  stu- 
dents were  under  its  tuition  during  their  first  year,  but  heard  no  lec- 
tures from  it  during  their  other  years  at  tlie  university. 

But,  still  further,  it  was  hat  a  step  to  the  idea  of  entirely  separatiog 
the  pbiloeophicai  faculty  from  the  university,  and  of  establishing,  in- 
stead of  it,  distinctively  Protestant  iuslilutions  elsewhere,  called  lyce- 
uma.  A  lyccum,  for  both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  was  actually 
established,  in  1839,  at  Speycr,  which,  for  a  long  time,  caused  annoy- 
ance to  the  university  of  ErUngen.  The  danger  came  still  nearer 
when,  especially  in  1843,  there  was  a  serious  plan  for  setliug  up  two 
Frotestaut  lyceums  in  A'nabach  and  Baireutb.  If  this  plan  bad  suc- 
ceeded there  would  have  been  an  end  to  the  university,  and  we  should 
have  bad  professional  schools  instead  of  it.  Against  this  very  import- 
ant scheme,  I  published,  in  1843,  the  following  article  :| 

LTCIUHS. 

GymDasiams  have  an  important  and  definite  difference  from  nnive> 

sities,  in  that  they  give  general  education  only  as  a  basis  for  profes- 
sional education;  while  the  arrangement  by  faculties  characterizes  the 
universities,  and  is  to  facilitate  the  passage  into  practical  life.  Even 
in  the  highest  gymnasium  classes,  the  future  theologians,  jurists,  and 
physicians,  without  dbtinction,  recite  the  same  lessons ;  while,  in  the 
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fint  yew  at  the  nnirenitj,  it  wu  and  is  the  practice  to  gire  lectura 
iDtrodnctory  U>  profewional  studies. 

This  disUnct  character  of  the  gymDsainm  and  UDiTersity  ioaj  be- 
come confused,  namely :  hj  adding  to  gymnasiuin  studies  arranged 
facolty-wiae,  by  using  the  fint  one  or  two  yean  of  the  aniveraity  like 
those  spent  in  the  gyunasium,  for  studies  of  a  general  character;  or, 
by  the  erection  of  hybrid  institution^  to  stand  between  the  gymnasium 
and  the  nniveruty,  for  the  purpose. 

Of  gymnaaiums  with  academical  departments,  there  are  several 
eumplea.  Thoa,  the  Dantaio  gymna»um  has  three  faculties,  which 
an  distiogniahed  in  the  U|^)er  two  classes.  The  theolc^cal  faculty 
taught  dogmatics,  polemics,  and  even  exercises  in  preaching  were 
introduced;  the  jurists  lectured  on  the  institutions,  and  on  federal 
law ;  and  the  medical  &ctdty  on  anatomy  and  physiology.  It  was  not 
BBtil  lately  th&t  the  authorities  discontinued  "  the  medley  of  ooiYersity 
and  preparatory  school."  In  like  manner,  at  the  Stargard  gymnaHum, 
were,  formerly,  read  lecturea  on  cxeguia,  church  bisbiry,  the  institu- 
tions, aad  anatomy.  Here,  also,  the  convicUm  followed,  that  such  a 
confusion  "  must  be  harmful  to  the  studies  proper  to  the  school,"  A 
remit  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  "  collegial  students, 
co&sideriag  tliemselTes  Btadenta,  and  not  boys,  acted  accordingly;  not 
rq^arding  the  schooL-honr^  attending  recitations  only  as  they  saw  fit, 
ud  occupying  themselves,  during  them,  as  they  chose."  In  the  year 
1770,  we  are  told,  "this  nnisance  with  an  academical  constitution," 
was  discontinued. 

The  experiment  which  a  minister  mode,  toward  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  of  introdudng  into  the  gymnasium,  for  future  law-students, 
th«  Institutes  of  Hetneccios  instead  of  Tacitus  and  Vi^l,  excited  uni- 
Tersal  displeasure. 

The  gymnasium  recognizes  no  professional  stndies,  and  should  recog- 
luie  none,  unless  it  designs  prematurely  and  violently  to  impress  upon 
unripe  boys  a  useless  professional  education. 

Kow  to  discuss  the  second  question:  Whether  it  is  advisable  to 
interfere  with  the  character  of  the  universities,  by  devoting  the  first 
ytu,  or  two  yean  even,  to  general  studies,  excluding  those  of  the 
bullies;  and  by  making  this  period  only  a  continuation  of  school 
ttudies—a  mere  preparatory  course  for  professional  studies — ro  that 
the  stadents  shall  entirely  complete  their  general  studies,  la  order 
■flerward  to  devote  themselves  as  exclusively  to  their  professional 
stodieet 

There  are  many  reasons  against  it  The  graduate  of  a  gymnasium 
hu  prepared  himself  to  the  beet  of  his  ability,  for  the  final  e: 
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tion  there.  Having  paued  this  snccMBfally,  he  is  lunally  received  it 
the  nnivereity,  U>  the  same  stadiea  with  which  he  had  been  occupied 
before.  He  had  spent  years  in  studying  the  classics  at  the  gymnfuiam, 
and  continacs  them  at  the  university ;  he  has  taken  p&ins  to  mak« 
himself  acqniunted  with  the  facts  of  general  history,  and  is  m&de  to 
do  the  same  again,  and  to  be  examined  on  Uiem  again ;  he  hfu  studied 
pnre  mathematics,  and  has  to  study  them  again.  Thus,  ha  is  com- 
monly occupied  with  reviewing  what  he  knows ;  a  speoiee  of  study  in 
which  he  can  have  no  interest 

It  is,  of  course,  not  intended  that  general  studies  shall  at  once  ba 
entirely  discontinaed,  but  that  the  school  method  of  teaching  them 
should  be  replaced  by,  an  academical  one.  The  latter  can,  ususlly, 
only  be  introduced  where  the  student  has  been  gradually  ripened  and 
prepared  for  it  If,  for  instance,  the  student  of  law  has  previoaaiy 
studied  the  history  of  lavr,  or  the  theological  student,  church  history, 
with  how  different  a  feeling,  understanding,  and  interest  will  they  Uiea 
return  to  the  study  of  general  history,  in  which  all  the  elements  of 
human  development  present  themselves,  and  appear  as  one  great 
whole,  in  the  most  complicated  and  vivid  interaction.  In  like  manner, 
it  might  be  asked,  whether  the  young  theological  student,  after  bia 
long  occupation,  at  the  gymnasium,  with  the  classics,  should  not  make 
^  pause  with  them,  while  he  studies  biblical  exegesis,  and  only  aHa- 
.  ward  apply  himself  again  to  classical  philology,  with  the  view  o( 
studying  the  relations  of  the  clasaical  and  sacred  languages,  and 
worlds. 

It  is  certain  that  several  of  the  studies  of  the  philosophical  faculty 
would  be  pursued  much  more  profitably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  uni- 
versity course  than  in  the  former ;  and  in  a  method  worthy  of  a  uni- 
versity, independent  and  free,  from  pure  love  of  the  science,  instead  of 
merely  for  the  sake  of  answering  <]uestions  on  a  lesson.  But  this  la^ 
t«r  objectJonable  prsctJce  prevails  so  much  the  more,  as  the  students, 
during  the  firet,  or  so-called  philosophical  years,  are  obliged  to  pursue 
the  most  inconsistent  studies,  of  which  they  must  give  account  in  the 
exsminalion  for  advanced  standing.*  This  mode  of  study  is  universal 
in  the  lower  grades  of  school  study ;  but,  in  the  higher  ones,  the  le- 
quirementi  are  too  nameioas  even  for  the  best  scholars ;  they  can  not, 
with  interest  and  pleasure,  study,  all  at  once,  logic,  general  history, 
mathematics,  physics,  nataral  history,  and  pbilolc^.  And,  if  they 
are  still  compelled  to  hear  lectures  on  them  all,  they  feel  a  genuine  re- 

■t  tlie  and  of  lilt  Bnt  anlrtaltj  jtii,  tor  ■  truibr  to  (b*  proM- 
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{mg^ance  for  these  so-called  compnUory  leotnres;  eren  the  best  of 
tbem  despair  of  receivieg  any  beneSt  from  them,  and  mo«t  of  them 
ore  only  to  make  a  paieable  ^vpeaniDce  at  the  examination,  and  are 
profenodly  glad  when  they  are  past  the  philosophical  year. 

Any  one  who  has  attended  oda  of  these  examinations  for  adranoed 
standing,  and  who  knows  what  pains  the  examiDera  have  to  take  to 
•sk  childish,  easy  questions,  and  how  even  these  qnestions  remain  un- 
answered in  varioip  ways,  will  never  deceive  himself  into  believing  that 
general  «dncalJon  is  fiirthered  by  such  a  mode  of  studying.*  Many  may, 
perhaps,  at  once  blame  the  profesaots,  ae  destitute  both  of  leal  and  of 
skill  for  the  awakening  of  interest  and  love  for  their  department  of 
study.  Even  if  this  might  be  true  of  some  one  or  other  individual,  it 
can  still  be  demonstrated  from  experience,  that  even  the  most  oonsd- 
entions  and  competent  professors  are  in  the  same  unpleasant  situation. 
And  those  acquainted  with  the  fiuta  can  also  testify,  that  even  the  best- 
disposed  students  perform  these  prescribed  studies,  mostly  with  indiffer- 
ent spiritlessness,  and  are  as  glad  as  the  rest  when  they  have  finished 
their  first  year  at  the  univenity. 

How  entirely  different  would  it  be,  if  the  atudent  of  theology,  law, 
or  medicine,  besides  bis  professional  studies,  should,  in  every  term,  at- 
tend one  or  more  lectures  from  the  professors  of  the  philosophical 
fitculty  ;  with  what  pleasure  would  he  listen,  and  how  mnch  would  he 
be  stimulated  and  strengthened  in  his  -  professional  studies!  The  very 
lectnrea  which  would  produce  this  quickening  effect  are  disgustful  to 
our  present  students.  The  reasons  have  been  explained.  One  of  the 
greatest  jurists  of  Germany  has  a  very  valoable  observation  on  the  sub- 
ject. "Here,"  he  says,  "arises  a  question:  Shall  juridical  studies  be 
commenced  as  soon  as  in  tiie  first  unireTN^  term)  By  all  means.  The 
first  ideas  of  the  profession  to  which  the  student  is  to  devote  himself 
can  not  be  too  early  seoured.  Historical,  literary,  mathematical,  and 
philosophical  studies  are  very  br  from  being  excluded  by  this  plan. 
But  one  who  insists  on  becoming  familiar  with  all  these  before  hearing 
lectures  on  the  Institutions,  acts  as  judiciously  as  if  be  should  take,  all 
at  once,  his  dessert  for  a  whole  week,  and  should  eat  nothing  else  as 
long  as  that  will  last  him.  Evidently,  he  will  receive  less  pleasure 
than  from  an  alternation  of  food,  beudes  thst  he  will  often  disorder  bis  . 
itom«ch."f 

■TkifamtTCn  nun  af  paHtntlnc  loblHsNiM,  who  MncMl^dMliw  to  adnBe*  tboauMS 
ti  tmtnl  adwptlon,  uid  to  oppvaa  *  men  driU  pnptntarf  to  prodiiJoiut  itiidy,  who  do  do- 
fin  tbtoMiiim  tn  Uii>  nj,  ul  eonildo  tbM  H  oppMi«t  o(  th>  "  pbilCMphinl  joii"  U  > 
tnllorlaUM  sum  off  nunl  ■dnntlon.    QnLlaUMnnnoI 

t  Bd((i,  In  th«  ••  OftU  lam  JTivoiliM"  (CWUMw^M  Maffcuiit),  L  6T. 
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It  is  a  most  diftcouragiofr,  and  even  terrible  tbioj,  for  a  profesaor  in 
the  philosophicnl  faculty  to  hare  his  lectures  considered  compulMi; 
ones.  The  coosequence  is,  that  all  connecUons  of  an  elevatiag  chirsc- 
ter  between  him  and  bis  hearera  ceases ;  and  there  is  the  greaUM 
danger  thai,  from  that  lime  forward,  all  tme  feeling  and  respect  for  hit 
department  will  die  out  of  the  hearts  of  the  students,  and  that,  in  the 
same  proportion,  ignorance  will  prevail  there. 

Savigny,*  whose  clear  views,  lofty  character,  and  long  ezperience 
render  his  opinion,  on  subjects  connected  with  nniversities,  more  vsla- 
able  than  that  of  most  persons,  observes  upon  those  lectures  which  the 
students  are  obliged  to  attend.  The  original  reason,  he  says,  km  the 
laudable  one  (in  itself),  of  carrying  the  students,  by  attendance  od  lec- 
tures of  various  kinds,  to  a  thorough,  free,  and  complete  stage  of  de- 
velopment. But,  where  this  plan  is  carried  out  compulsorily,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  peculiar  tendencies  of  the  pupils,  nothing  will  result 
except  an  ignoble  false  pretense,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  a 
certificate  which  will  satisfy  the  fbnnal  requisitions.  So  little  can  the 
commanication  of  knowledge  succeed  when  enforced  hy  any  eitemal 
compulsion  .f 

To  proceed  now  to  instltuUons  in  which  the  characters  of  the  gyai- 
nasinm  and  the  university  are  confounded  in  a  hybrid  organization— 
to  the  lyceumi. 

If  the  first  university  year  is  devot«d  to  philosophical  studiea,  the  re- 
sult of  the  arrangement  is  to  divide  the  university  into  two  parts ;  since 
the  philosophical  studies  are  distinct  from  the  professional.  But  Ktjll, 
most  of  the  new-comers  attend  introductory  profesMonal  couraes,  and 
their  lives  are  those  of  students. 

But  if  the  philosophical  fiusulty  is  established  in  lyccums  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  universities,  the  separation  becomes  an  entire  one,  and 
the  character  of  a  German  university  is  entirely  lost,  whether  as  to 
studies  or  discipline.  Instead  of  the  uoiversiUes  we  have  special 
schools. 

Savigoy  says,  of  the  German  uoiversities,  "  Thwr  common  character 
consists  in  this:  that  each  of  them  includes  Ihe  whole  body  of  knowl- 
edge, inst«ad  of  being  limited  to  a  single  department,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  the  special  schools  of  other  countries."    The  superiority  of  this 

■  ■  Syitcm  ud  TilDg  at  III*  Ofrantn  TTnlnnttlu,''  br  Barlpij,  In  Kufce'*  "  SMorieal  a*t 
PeUUeal  Oatttt*^  {tHttorttei^piMa^A  ZMiArift^,  atplfmbcr,  ISSl  jl  SO,  As. 

tBatSelnt  vunhigt  aumat  b*  glfMi  H*'"*'  nnlTcnltjr  tmngtmaM  inUadad  Is  acntnl 
lb«  bad,  but  whiAh  in  letiullj  \  hiDdruoiv  uid  «r«  injDiy  lo  ttafr  good^  'niu,  ftu-  IbjUbm, 
kid  iCadanli  Ira  (timd  Into  ■  bTpoolUai]  ^psu*ii»  of  Indiiti?,  *  dtal  pLhIhIb*]  libsr,  ud 
■t  Um  nun*  tinu  Ihdlioim^  iLnoftn  iDdutr^,  Hid  prodtibla  Madia  of  tba  iHtUrooM  mpud* 
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duracter,  he  adds,  has  been  to  oft«a  and  so  thoroughly  shovn,  that 
be  forbeare  to  discnas  iL 

llioB,  the  erection  of  Ijceams  breaka  np  the  character  of  our  aoWer- 
■itiea.  One  ereii  moderately  acquainted  with  the  oT^nimtion  and 
indueoee  of  the  philosophical  facult^ea,  will  have  no  doubt  of  thia,  A 
lyceamwill  be  an  independent  philoeophical  iacalty,  existing  by  itself; 
but  inch  a  feculty  can  only  prosper  when  it  is  conjoined  with  the 
other  &calties,  and  givea  them,  and  receives  from  them,  mutual  vigor. 
Ifae  theological,  juridical,  and  medical  facnldes,  separate  from  the  phi- 
loKipbical,  would  Nok  into  mere  preparatory  schools  for  gaining  a  lir* 
iig  in  fature ;  while  the  isolated  philosophical  &cn]ty,  wanting  its 
relation  to  the  serious  requirements  of  life,  and  of  the  future  profea- 
don,  is  withont  snbatanoe  or  aim.  On  the  other  hand,  the  closer  and 
more  complete  the  union  of  the  philoeophical  with  the  other  lenities, 
10  mnch  more  efficient  and  scientifically  thorough  will  the  spirit  of  the 
DDiTeni^  be. 

The  hybrid  character  of  a  lyceam,  which  ia  neither  a  gymnasinm  nor 
annivereity,  must  have  the  worst  effect  on  its  pupils,  and  impress  a 
nmitar  hybrid  character  on  them.  They  can  not  be  school-boys,  and 
wonld  willingly  be  stadents;  but  are,  in  &ct,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  It  is  a  question,  also,  how  the  teacher  is  to  manage  them.  It 
is  too  late  for  school  discipline,  and  yet  Ihey  can  not  be  granted  the 
entire  academical  freedom.  But,  though  not  granted,  they  will  take 
it,  and  will  be  the  more  disorderly,  in  all  respects,  because  they  are 
nnder  no  wholesome  restraint  from  the  older  students. 

Id  reference  to  the  foundation  of  lyceuma,  there  are  some  considera- 
&>DS  of  importance,  if  they  are  to  be  not  mere  phantasms,  but  are  to 
be  actually  efficient.  Very  important  amounts  of  money  will  he  re- 
quired for  this  purpose.  Let  it  be  conudered  how  great  is  the  annuid 
unoQQt  required  for  the  professors'  salaries  of  a  philosophical  faculty ; 
the  capital  represented  by  their  phyucat  and  natural  historical  colleo- 
tioDs,  their  botanic  garden,  and,  above  all,  by  their  part  of  the  univer^ 
nty  library;  which  may  he  estimated  at  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
oninber  of  books ; — add,  also,  the  annual  expense  for  maintaining  and 
nureasing  these  collections,  Ssc.,  and  the  total  of  the  snm  thns  required 
tot  sach  a  foundation  will  be  astounding.  And  in  this  we  are  con- 
iMeriog  not  at  alt  the  endowments  of  great  universities,  but  at  what  is 
required  for  the  smaller  ones;  what  is  so  absolutely  indispensable  for 
instruction,  that,  in  their  absence,  the  most  valuable  lectures  will  be 
*<t)ply  words,  destitale  of  basis  or  efficiency.  But  if  it  be  designed  to 
diminish  the  expense  of  organizing  a  lycenm,  by,  so  to  speak,  impro- 
nuBg  a  body  of  teachers,  by  inlrosting  the  different  departments  to 
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persons  who  may  be  occupying  other  utnations  at  the  place  of  tl 
new  institution,  this  will  show  that  the  office  of  a  professor  in  the  pli 
loeophical  &cullj  is  altogether  nnilervalued  and  under-estimated.  Od 
seriously  ioterested  in  his  voCKtion  as  teacher,  especially  in  the  preser 
busy  and  progressive  age,  will  find  abundant  labor  for  himBelf;  h 
office  will  demand  the  whole  mao ;  and  can  not  possibly  be  filled  in 
mere  occupation.  But  one  who  has  the  self-confidence,  beside  h 
other  employment,  w  preacher,  gymnasium  teacher,  or  othervise,  ' 
undertalie  that  of  professor  in  a  lyceum,  will  only  show  that  he  w: 
not  wholly  devoted  to  his  former  occupation — that  his  whole  hei 
was  not  on  it.  But,  if  this  charge  be  undeserved,  he  will  need  to  I 
mnch  on  his  guard  lest,  by  over-eetimstiog  his  own  powers  and  nnde 
estimating  his  new  duties,  he  do  all  bis  work  by  halves,  and,  accordii 
to  the  old  proverb,  "  between  two  stools,  fall  to  the  ground ;"  and  i 
neither  suffice  for  the  old  office  nor  for  the  new  one. 

Thus,  all  considerntions  oppose  the  introduction  of  lyceums,  sc 
none  favor  it  They  break  up  existing  organizations  to  the  found 
tion.  F.  A.  Wolf  says:  "  In  my  opinion,  great  and  universal  chsng 
are  not  advisable  at  any  university.  The  useful  results  of  the  ancie 
organizations  we  already  know,  and  continually  enjoy.  In  order  to 
better  one,  experiments  must  be  made,  to  form  an  opinion;  and  >n< 
experiments  might  be  costly  in  many  ways," 

To  this  warning  of  Wolf's,  may  be  added  this,  from  Savigny :  "f 
many  causes  have  always  tended  to  the  dismemberment  of  Oermsn 
that  it  may  very  well  seem  necessary  to  direct  our  attention  to  whi 
ever  good  things  are  common  to  the  whole  nation ;  both  for  the  sal 
of  rejoicing  in  their  possession,  which  secure  the  continuance  of  oi 
□aUonal  prosperity,  and  (o  direct  us  toward  the  means  of  muntaioii 
them.  Among  the  most  important  and  valuable  of  those  commi 
possetuons  are,  at  this  tjme,  to  be  reckoned  our  universities." 

The  common  character  of  these  common  possessions  of  Oennsn 
the  universities,  we  have  delineated,  and  have  shown  that  that  chara 
ter,  according  to  Savigny's  own  views,  would  be  entirely  destroyed  I 
the  introduction  of  lyceums. 

Wherever  this  shall  happen,  the  mutilated  nniversities  will  no  long 
be  among  the  good  possessions  common  to  the  German  people,  and  I 
institutions  of  study  for  all  the  German  races.  They  will  e:!eoraniui 
cate  themselves;  and,  degraded  into  special  schools,  can  no  longer  1 
reckoned  entitled  to  equal  privileges  with  the  other  German  ui 
icraities. 

With  sacred  earnestness,  and  full  of  the  importance  of  the  snbjei 
the  judicious  Savigny  writes :  "The  univeieitiea  have  come  down 
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u,  a  noble  inheriUnce  from  former  tirae«; 
with  ua  to  leave  them  in  a  condition  im]: 
It  leasl  not  made  worn-,  to  coming  geoi 
■hether  they  shall  T«main  m  they  are,  or 
iae.    The  judgment  of  posterity  nill  tequin 


Belalitmt  betteten  the  Philotophieal  Faeu 
StwiiM. 

Measurea  were  now  taken  at  Erlangen 
tompnlaory  lecturea.  In  1844,  instead  of  tl 
ail  (or  Foi)  year,  two  yeara  were  set  apart, 
>eside  the  pbiloaophical  compulsory  lecturet 
iDcs.*  In  1849,  a  further  very  important 
ng  all  compulsory. attendance,  and  providing 
DDit,  during  bis  nnivetaity  course,  attend  e 
•r  at  least  four  lectures  each ;  these  eight  to 
ind  DO  examination  to  be  held  on  them. 

It  is  evident  that  thia  plan  would  mucl 
>etterBtudenls;  for  they  could  now  attend 
IS  were  suited  to  their  scieniific  tendencies 
ilso  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  evil 
»n  not  bo  denied  that  idle  stadenta  could 
Leu  to  indulge  in  mere  idleneaa.  But  n 
nost  lamentable  results  of  the  previous  exa 
lents  npon  the  compulsory  lectures  attende 
ite  sake  of  such  results,  to  circumscribe  th« 
Ddastriona.  From  my  own  couvictions,  I  i 
polsory  lectures,  and  from  my  heart  rejoice  i 
■ort  of  students  in  making  their  selection 
ibservatioD,  that  they  often  hesitate  about 
.he  begiuniog  of  their  studies ;  and  that,  or 
juently  wish,  at  the  end  of  them,  that  the 
:Dre8  whose  value,  and  had  not  attended  mai 
Jiey  learned  too  late. 

Let  us  consider,  once  more,  the  lectures  o 
Fhe  beginner,  who  hitherto,  at  the  gymnas 
10  what  he  shall  study,  and  what  not,  has 
iogua  of  lectures,  for  a  selection  at  his  pleai 

■TUi  Div  imnccinBiil  th  ■nnnnnce'l  to  the  tlodtnt 
inm,  bj  Dj  boBortil  enUaca*,  Pnil  Doadarlcln. 
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under  the  advice  of  older  fltudents;  and  accordingly  often  fait  into  the 
bands  of  those  irho  advise  them,  dnriDg  the  &it  year,  to  refrtun  alto- 
gether froiD  stndy,  and  rest  after  the  labor  of  the  gymnasinm.  The 
better  minded  have  to  decide  whether  they  will  continue  their  stndiec 
at  tbe  gymnasium,  or  will  soffer  these  to  rest,  for  a  time  at  least,  while 
they  pursue  stadies  which  were  not  taught  at  tbe  school.  So  far  at 
my  experience  goes,  most  of  them  select  tbe  former  course,  as  if  they 
were  afraid  of  a  journey  into  an  unknown  country. 

In  any  case,  most  of  tbem  are  in  great  need  of  good  adrice.  But 
what  inatmctor  will  show  them  the  way  f  Will  not  tbe  [diilologist  rec- 
ommeud  philological  lectures  especially,  the  historian  historical  ones, 
&cl  Not  that  tbis  will  be  from  vulgar  and  egotistical  motives,  but 
only  ftom  tbe  natural  and  necessary  preference  of  every  one  for  his 
own  department  Very  few  professors  have  so  far  mastered  the  differ 
ent  studies  as  to  be  capable  of  lecturing  on  a  comprehensive  system  of 
bodegetics.* 

It  has  been  attempted  to  simplify  and  ease  the  selection,  by  having 
each  of  the  three  faculties,  in  the  plan  of  study  wbich  they  draw  up 
for  their  students,  recommend  to  tbem  leclnres  upon  such  subjects  in 
tbe  philosophical  faculty  as  are  most  closely  related  to  their  respective 
professional  studies.  The  facnity  of  law,  for  instance,  would  recom- 
iqcnd  historical  lectures;  of  medicine,  natural  historical;  of  tbeolc^, 
philological. 

However  simple  this  expedient  may  seem,  it  is  still  to  be  feared  that 
these  recommendations  to  the  Etudents  of  each  faculty  will  cause  tbem 
to  turn  their  backs  upon  all  studies  not  recommended,  as  being  foreign 
to  their  purpose,  whicb  is  fur  from  tbe  case.  Natural  science,  for  in- 
stance, will  usually  not  be  recommended  to  students  of  theology,  law, 
or  philology.  In  after  life  these  students  will  commonly  have  no  oppo> 
tunity  to  become  acquainted  with  these  studies,  nor  could  tbey  do  so  at 
the  gymnasium.  It  is  only  at  the  university  that  an  opportunity  ofieis 
to  fill  up  these  omissions  in  ibeir  education,  and  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  nalbrc.  Here  are  offered  teachers  and  means  of  instrnction.  Ought 
tbeojogica!  students,  &e.,  now,  not  to  improve  the  opportunity,  at  least 
to  gain  a  glimpse  into  a  world  which  bas  hitherto  been  strange  to 
tbem,  and  which  will  usually  remain  so,  if  tbey  do  not  seize  that  occa- 
sion !  I  have  taken  this  example  because  it  occurs  moat  readily  to  me, 
as  professor  in  natural  bistory.f     The  point  will  be  made  still  clearer 

*  A  T«7  food  uniifeiiwnt  to  ktoM  tb\B  du^BT,  pnnllB,  (br  erunpl^  it  Eriuffan.  £k1i 
pnlkiKn  of  Uw  plilloia[Alc«l  hraHrdnnnnp  omnuurTof  th«uiidlHofblidtpuimuit,u(l 
«  ebot  tntrcdaetkiD  to  It,  to  be  itndlFd.    GDlltetloiu  of  IbMa  ire  prinlad  tor  the  MadcntL 

t  B«e  -  ITMvrv  nfEduealUm^  T<d.  UL  put  ],  p.  1«& 
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'  the  followiDg,  which  I  eztnct  from  th 

natantl  history. 

Id  the  gymnasium,  I  uty,  there  is  luu 
idying  luituni  history.  Let  it  now  be 
me  to  the  nnivenitj  who  hud  not  e 
i  litlle  as  these  would  be  capable  of  pr< 
d  Roman  literature,  would  those  nna 
;ntB  of  the  knowledge  of  natural  scien 
ones  on  natnral  science. 
Such  should,  AS  far  as  possible,  make  i 
idies  at  the  gymnasium,  by  lectures  ot 
brd  them  an  intelligible  glance  into  tl 
tural  science.  Tliey  will  have  penetra 
If  it  be  inqaired  of  what  use  is  this  stu 
latevcr,  but  to  those  destined  for  the 
ed,  the  answer  would  be,  in  brief,  as  ft 
A  young  stndent  of  medicine  will  scnr 
I  study  of  nature ;  indeed,  his  medical 
rtment  of  the  knowledge  of  nature. 
B  to  be  acquainted  with  studies  so  i 
ilogy,  which  is  to  introduce  him  to  co 
y  to  him,  as  botany  and  minernli^y ) 
the  physician,  not  only  in  theory,  bul 
lawnted  with  the  medicinal  qualities 
Ja.  And,  moreover,  if  ho  has,  by  dili 
ined  his  eyes  and  his  underatanding  t 
ihension  of  animals,  plants,  and  tninei 
!n  preparing  tliem  to  undentand  ana 

for  acute  observation  of  the  symptom 
To  students  of  law,  the  study  of  natui 
ifesdonally,  than  to  physicians.  And  s 
wliich  it  has  especial  value  for  him.  J 
with  the  jnst  and  loving  laivs  of  Goc 
'QSD  laws.  Tiie  wliola  world  is  gover 
1  always.  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  nu 
■s  it  appear  in  astronomy,  which  this 
nty,  "determine  the  places  in  the  he 
ueta  have  stood,  stand,  and  shall  sta 
h  certainty,  that  the  eclipse  of  the  sun 
the  iTtfa  of  June  of  the  year  603  bel 
:«d  forward,  in  162T,  that  in  1781  the 
uld  take  place.     Thus  God  rules,  with 
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Ami  the  eartlily  crcaturca,  sr  well  a*  the  heavenly,  revenl  the  fixed- 
ne^  of  God's  law.  When  the  boUDiat*  has  descnbed  the  tpecies  lily, 
by  suying  that  its  flower  hus  a  campanulate  corolla  in  six  parts,  six 
ambers,  u  lix-celled,  three-sided  capsule,  &c.,  the  deliDition  applies  not 
only  to  a  Gennaa  lily,  but  to  one  from  Mount  Cnrmel.  And,  in  like 
manaer,  the  careful,  faithful  rcpreseotations  of  lilies  in  ancient  pictures 
have  also  a  corolla  nith  six  parts,  six  anthers,  &c.  Thus,  the  botanist's 
description  applies  to  lilies  of  all  countries  and  all  times.  The  stead- 
fHstness  of  the  taw  is  clear.  But  an  ignorant  person,  on  hearing  this, 
would  say:  All  lilies,  (hen,  are  alike;  and,  according  to  that,  a  great 
monotony  must  prevail  througbont  the  creation.  Such  was  the  idea  of 
the  Electress  who  controverted  Leibnitz's  Bssci-tion  that  no  leaf  was  ex- 
actly like  anotlier;  but  al!  her  efforts  to  find  two  lea\'es  entirely  alike 
were  quite  in  vain.  And  just  as  vain  would  it  be  to  endeavor  to  find 
two  lilies  completely  like  each  other,  even  if  they  grew  on  the  same 
stem.  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  without  change;  but  this  unchangea- 
bleness  does  not  produce  any  unpleasant  uniformity  among  the  indiTidu- 
als  of  which  each  is  a  representation  of  the  divine  idea.  The  Uw  of 
agreeable  variety  and  free  beauty  is  still  more  marked  in  the  case  of 
feathers.  The  animal  creation  exemplifies  it  still  more;  and  most 
cleiirly  of  all,  the  linman  family.  Ilere  the  law  passes  moFc  and  more 
ont  of  sight,  and  freedom  and  independence  supply  their  place  lo  such 
an  extent,  that  the  supreme  power  of  God  is  too  ol^en  doubted  and  for- 
gotten, in  the  life  both  of  individuals  and  of  the  race. 

Thus  the  laws  and  goveroment  of  God  unite  things  apparently  ir- 
reconcilable— fixed  laws  and  freedom.  Tims  they  aro  a  model  for 
human  laws ;  which  should  avoid  tyrannical  constraint  and  anarchical 
arbitrariness;  sliould  protect  freedom,  yet  secure  and  mainti in  stead- 
fast order.  So  lofty  a  model  will  be  a  light  upon  the  path  of  him  who 
devotes  himself,  with  love  and  earnestness,  to  the  study  of  law, 

For  students  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching,  the  study 
of  nature  baa  great  value,  for  more  than  one  reason. 

It  has  already  been  obsen'cd  liow  active  a  capacity  and  impulse 
there  is  in  youth  to  examine  and  collect  plants,  minerals,  and  animals. 
In  proportion  as  this  has  been  recognized,  has  the  necessity  been  felt 
of  teacliing  natural  history  in  the  schools.  As  actual  departments  of 
training  for  the  sciences,  and  for  life,  the  natural  sciences  require  also 
to  be  mnde  elements  of  school  education.  We  have  seen  that  this  de- 
mand grew  to  such  a  height,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  found  real  schools,  although,  at  the  same  time,  gymnasium 
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BcboIaM  also  received  iiiBtruction  in  natural  Bcience.  Every  student 
who  proposes  to  offer  himself  for  a  place  as  teitcher,  either  in  the  gym- 
nnaiom  or  a  renl  school,  should  bear  this  in  mind. 

StadenU  in  philoli^  ehonld  also  remember  tbat  a  certain  degree  ol 
Bttaitinient  in  real  knowledge  is  absolutely  necessary  to  any  unde^ 
standing  of  the  sncients,  wbicb  is  to  be  actual,  and  not  merely  verbal. 
Att<^;e[her,  apart  from  books  pertaining  directly  to  the  natural  sdenoeB, 
such  as  Aristotle,  Fliny,  <bc,,  some  such  knowledge  is  needed  to  un- 
derstand the  cJHStica,  which  are  univermlly  and  daily  read,  as  Cicero. 
Vir^l,  Ovid,  &c.  Qointilian,  indeed,  says,  tbat  pbiloli^  {grammatiix] 
can  not  be  tborotigbly  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  music; 
"  nor  without  a  knowledge  of  the  movements  of  the  stars,  can  the  poeU 
be  understood ;  for,  not  to  go  fuither,  tbey  often  refer  to  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  couBtellations  in  defining  time ;  cor  can  they  be  under 
stood  withont  a  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy ;  for  in  very  many 
places,  in  almost  all  poems,  are  passages  based  on  a  profound  know!' 
edge  of  natural  problems;  as,  for  instance,  Empedocles,  among  the 
Greeks;  and  Varro  and  Lucretius,  among  the  Latins;  who  put  pre- 
cepts of  wisdom  into  verse."* 

If  it  is  asked  how  br  a  knowledge  of  natural  science  is  to  be  re- 
quired of  theological  students,  the  readiest  answer  is,  that  much  such 
knowledge  is  requisite  for  nnderstanding  the  Bible.f  It  is  well  known 
that  Lutber  studied  natural  history  in  connection  with  his  translation 
of  the  Bible. 

In  their  subsequent  vocation,  most  llieologicsl  students,  when  pas- 
tors, are  also  school-inspectors.  At  present,  notonly  in  cities,  but  in  villa- 
ges, many  real  studies  are  taught,  especially  relating  to  natural  science. 
The  inspecting  pastor,  therefore,  needs  a  competent  acquaintance  with 
this  branch  of  instruction,  in  order  to  judge  whether  the  teacher  in- 
structs properly,  dec.  This  he  can  only  do  by  having  himself  studied 
natural  sciences;  for  which,  as  we  have  seen,  ^e  finds  scarcely  anj 
opportunity  except  at  the  university. 

Tbe  study  of  nature,  pntsned  in  the  right  spirit  and  in  the  right 
manner,  will,  moreover,  have  the  strongest  and  most  wholesome  influ- 
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ce  upon  die  development  of  a  Christian  theolo^csl  character.  On 
IS  subject,  one  of  the  greatest  Engluh  natural  philoeopheia  h;i:* 
Another  thing,  then,  that  qualifies  an  eiperimentAnan  for  the  recep- 
iQ  of  a  revealed  religion,  and  m  of  Cbristiaoitf,  ia,  that  kd  accus- 
nance  of  endeavoring  to  give  clear  explications  of  the  phenomena 
nature,  and  discover  the  weakneaa  of  thoae  solutions,  that  snpeifidsl 
ts  are  wont  to  make  and  acquiesce  in,  does  insensibly  work  in  him  a 
sat  and  ingenions  modesty  of  mind.  And  on  the  score  of  thia  iotel- 
itnal,  as  well  ae  moral  virtue,  not  only  be  will  be  very  inclinable, 
tk  to  desire  and  admit  farther  information,  about  things  which  he 
rceives  to  bo  dark  or  abstruse;  but  he  will  be  very  unapt  to  take, 
'  the  adequate  Btaodard  of  truth,  a  thing  so  impeifcctly  infonned, 
d  narrowly  limited,  as  his  mere  or  abstracted  reason.  ,  .  .  And 
DUgh  a  vulgar  philosopher,  .  ,  .  may  presume  that  he  under- 
tnds  every  thing,  and  may  be  easily  tempted  to  think  that  be  moet 
X  hope,  nor  desire  to  learn  from  less  able  men  than  his  first  teachere ; 
d  that  that  can  not  be  true,  or  be  done,  which  ^rees  not  with  hit 
lilosophy ;  yet  a  sober  aud  experienced  naturalist,  tliat  knows  what 
ficulties  remain  yet  unsarmounted  in  the  presumedly  clear  conoep- 
in  and  explications  even  of  things  corporeal,  will  not,  by  a  lazy  or 
rogant  presumption,  imagine  that  his  knowledge  about  things  supe> 
.tural  ia  already  sufficient,  ....  And  this  frame  of  mind  is  ■ 
ry  happy  one  foe  a  ntudent  in  revealed  theology.  .  ■  .  An  as- 
luous  conversation  with  the  exquisitely  framed  and  admirably  man- 
ned works  of  God,  brings  a  skillful  conaiderer  of  them  to  discover, 
>m  time  to  time,  many  things  to  be .  feasible,  or  to  bo  true,  which, 
bile  he  argued  but  upon  grounds  of  incompetently  informed  reason, 
!  judged  false  or  un practicable."! 

To  these  remarks  of  the  excellent  Boyle,  I  will  add  a  single  obser- 
ition.  The  capacity  for  objective,  independeat  truth,  such  as  does 
>t  depend  on  man,  seems  to  have  been  entirely  lost  by  many  person) 
ho  have  occupied  themselves  exclusively  with  purely  verbal  studies 
liere  are  innumerable  peiBons  who  assert  that  there  exist  only  strictly 
dividual  belie& ;  that  some  have  one,  others  another ;  and  that  this 
iriety  is  an  evidence  of  the  freedom  of  the  modern  method  of  inves- 
^tion.    This  unfortunate  belief  has  caused  much  trouble  in  theolo- 
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gy,  h(B  opened  the  door  to  all  manaer  of  arUtrary  yiens,  and  has 
looBcned  alt  those  loving  bands  in  which  men  arc  joined  by  the  comr 
mott  recognition  of  eternal  and  holy  truths.  From  such  a  wicled 
arbitrariness  the  earnest  inTCstigator  of  nature  turns  away ;  his  obser- 
vations do  not  entice  him  into  error,  because  he  only  admits  that  his 
views  are  true  when  they  have  been  proved  by  their  i^reement  with 
the  fiicta  of  nature.  Before  Kepler  discovered  his  6rst  astranamical 
lavr,  that  the  paths  of  the  planets  are  ellipacs,  he  had  determined  upon 
another  flgurc.  As  Tycho's  observations  did  not  bamionize  with  this, 
ho  rt|j«cted  it  and  took  the  ellipse,  which  entirely  harmonized  with 
them.  In  a  similar  irrefragable  manner  do  truths  appear  to  us  in 
cryatn]l(^;rsphy ;  and  to  discover  their  beautiful  laws,  and  candidly  to 
recogoize  them  when  discovered,  gives  great  p]ea.<iure  and  edification 
to  the  mineralf^st. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  beneficial  to  the  yonng  theologian,  to  bo 
constrained  by  a  knowledge  of  nature,  to  acknowledge  some  tmth 
entirely  independent  of  himself,  and  thus  to  become  humbled.  Under 
snch  discipline  he  would  more  nearly  approach  the  "faith  which  pre- 
cedes knowledge;"  and  would  learn  to  approach  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  not  in  presumptuous  ignorance,  criticising  and  censnring,  but 
hnmbly,  with  holy  awo  for  impregnable  truth,  text  founded,  and  higher 
than  all  reason. 

What  has  been  said  may  justify  the  wish,  that  in  recommending  to 
the  students  lectures  by  the  philosophical  fuculty,  the  three  other  fac- 
pities  may  act  with  circnmspection,  and  with  reference  to  the  connec- 
tion— sometimes  an  obscure  one — among  different  studies,  and  to  their 
inflaenoe  on  the  training  of  the  students. 

lY.    PiBSIUIAL   SBLATIOn   OF  THI   pBOrnSOH  TO  STDBIim. 

prom  the  foregoing  it  follo?rs,  that  at  present  the  students  are  re- 
garded not  as  entirely  free  and  independent  men,  but  ns  youths,  grown 
beyond  school-discipline,  it  is  true,  but  yet  in  process  of  development 
and  progress  toward  manly  self-dependence.  The  necessity  will  be 
recogniied,  of  not  leaving  them  to  themselves  dnring  this  dangerous 
process  of  emancipation ;  bnt  of  guiding  it  by  laws  and  personal 
influence. 

In  this  proceeding,  however,  paths  lead  off  on  both  sides,  by  a  tea- 
dency  to  do  too  much,  and  too  little.  Some  govern  too  much  by 
compulsory  lectures,  incessant  examinations,  and  oversight  of  expen- 
ses; while  others  think  every  new  student  a  quite  free  man,  ca{>ab]e  of 
aHviring  for  himself)  and  needing  scarcely  the  most  trifling  guidanca 
during  his  life  aa  a  student 
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It  is  0111'  wish,  in  the  academical  legislation,  to  regulate  the  life  kihI 
idles  of  tlie  BtnderiU  as  judiciously  as  possible,  without  injuring  tbeir 
ledora ;  the  best  legislation  must,  however,  interfere  with  a  certain 
utrality— with  the  cold  beartlcsancsa  of  the  abstract.  Misunder- 
indiiigs  can  only  be  healed  by  paternal  faithfulness  on  the  part  of 
c  teachers  toward  the  students.  The  latter  are  the  congregatJoos, 
whom  the  foimer  have  the  cure  of  souls,  and  for  whom  they  nmst 
riiture  render  an  account. 

Such  is  the  seDtiment  expressed  io  th«  statutes  of  the  untfenity  of 
»lle,*  They  also  require  of  the  professors  unity  of  belief.  But  it  is 
t  enough,  they  add,  for  them  to  be  pure  in  their  teachings;  they 
list,  by  an  unblamable  life,  and  serious  and  upright  character,  set  a 
od  example  to  the  students,  and  not  be  a  scandal  to  them ;  and 
list,  by  word  and  deed,  promote  piety  and  morality  among  them. 
The  statutes  of  the  theological  faculty  of  Halle  go  more  into  details 
der  this  general  statement  The  professors  of  this  faculty,  they 
act,  must  maintain  unanimity  among  themselves ;  must,  with  one 
cord,  aid  their  students  as  if  their  own  sons,  with  paternal  connsel 
d  a^istance;  and  to  this  end  shall  consult  together  at  the  Ix^nniog 
every  half-year  upon  what  lectures  shall  be  delivered,  in  order  Io 
;isfy  all  the  rcqnirements  of  the  stndents.  Therefore  it  is  necessary, 
sy  proceed,  that  the  professors  shall  gain  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
}  students.  For  this  purpose  they  mast,  "  in  every  week,  upon  a 
ed  day,  devote  an  hour  to  the  osefdl  employment  of  carefully  exam- 
ng  the  progress  of  the  students  in  knowledge  and  in  life ',  the  plan 
ing  so  adjusted  that  each  student  shall  come  before  them  once  in 
ch  quarter  of  a  year.  If  the  number  of  students  should  increase  so 
St  one  hour  is  not  sufficient,  then  more  hours  mast  be  set  apart  for 
indispensable  a  plan." 

New-comers  are  to  be  questioned  upon  what  they  have  stodiod  at 
lool  or  at  other  universities ;  and  their  menial  capacity,  their  pu> 
sea,  and  their  situation  as  to  means,  in  order  to  the  formation  of  an 
inion  as  to  what  is  to  be  particularly  recommended  to  each  one. 
mve  all,  love  of  (lod,  and  humility,  are  to  be  prescribed  to  tbem.f 
In  another  place  they  say,  that  the  students  shall  often  be  remind- 
by  the  professors,  that  in  order  to  practical  theology,  elegant  and 
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bonorable  manners  and  abstinence  from  worldly  life  will  hy  do  moans 
■uffice ;  bnt  that  it  reqnirea  self-denial,  which  is  the  fruit  of  true  con- 
vetsion,* 

The  fii«t  impulse  toward  the  peculiar  character  of  the  academical 
oi^aoizatioD  at  Halle  wae  given  by  Spener.  As  early  as  in  1090,  be- 
fore the  fonoding  of  the  nnivenity  of  Halle,  he  had  advanced  a  pn>- 
poeal,  that  "at  every  university  there  should  be  appointed,  at  the 
public  expense,  a  learned,  wise,  and  pious  theologian,  who  should  not 
only  examine  the  knowledge  and  capabilities  of  new-comers,  but 
should  especially  give  them  correct  ideas  about  theolo^cal  fcaowlodgo, 
that  Ihey  may  learn  how  themselves  to  attain  it,  and  how  to  study  it 
in  a  proper  order."^ 

It  is  evident  that  this  reference  is  not  to  a  merely  scientific  system 
of  hod^^tics.  Spener's  plan  was  to  have  only  one  man ;  for  in  that 
controversial  period  lie  might  well  despair  of  Snding  an  entirely  unan- 
imous theological  faculty  to  fulfill  his  wishes.  How  gratified,  there- 
fore, must  he  have  been,  when  the  theologians  of  the  new  university 
of  Halle,  snch  as  Francke,  Bi-eithaupt,  and  Anton,  united  themselves 
with  one  mind  to  carry  them  into  execution.  They  complied  coii- 
(cientionsly  with  the  statutes  of  their  faculty,  and  even  did  more  than 
the  statutes  required.  They  devoted  some  hours  weekly  to  a  meeting 
of  the  faculty  in  the  house  of  their  dean,  examined  new-comers,  and 
caused  each  of  them  to  give  in  a  written  account  of  his  previous 
studies;  and  then  they  advised  them  in  what  direction  to  prosecute 
them,  and  what  lectures  to  hear.  All  the  theological  students  were 
obliged,  every  term,  to  advise  with  the  professors,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
focnlty,  on  the  lectures  they  had  heard  and  were  to  hear.  If  it  wiis 
found  that  a  student  was  dissipated  or  idle,  lie  was  brought  before  the 
binlty  and  paternally  admonished ;  and  if  this  did  not  suffice,  the 
case  was  reported  to  bis  friends. 

It  was  also  required,  that  the  students  should  be  in  confidential 
commnnicatioD,  not  only  with  the  body  of  the  faculty,  but  also  with 
individual  professors,  on  all  matters  relative  to  their  lives  and  studies. 
By  these  means  the  professors  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
tbe  students;  and  if  the  faculty  were  applied  to  for  testimonials  rela- 
tin  to  a  stipend,  they  were,  it  is  said,  "able  to  use,  in  most  of  thein, 
very  definite  expressions." 

Thus  do  the  statutes  and  other  sources  describe  the  religions  care  of 
the  theolofpcal  faculty  of  Halle,  in  the  time  of  A.  H.  Francke. 
Of  course,  each  care  in  reli^ous  matters  must  have  been  intended 
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to  secure  not  only  the  fullest  KcqatiintaDce  with  (he  ttadenta,  bot  alto 
a  successful  religious  teaching  nnd  training  of  tbem.  And  now  I  can 
Lear  more  than  one  reader  ask,  with  meaning,  whether  I  would  see 
this  plan  of  Francke  introdaced  among  us  I  The  question  is  uked,  in 
the  cunvicb'on  that  its  introdQction  would  be,  at  least  in  our  own  times, 
impossible.  To  this  opinion  I  mmt  assent;  and  on  the  point,  I  cHe 
Francke  himself,  who  complHinii,  as  early  as  in  1709,  fifteen  fears  after 
llie  university  of  Halle  was  founded,  that  most  of  the  students  had 
lost  very  much  of  their  zeal  for  good.  He  describes  the  ooane  lives  of 
the  students,  and  observes,  that  the  well-meaning  oare  of  th«  theologi- 
cal profeMors  for  the  students  was  so  little  appreciated,  that  they  de-' 
cidedly  objected  to  it,  as  an  infringement  upon  their  freedom  as  aln- 
dents;  and  that  the  good  advice  giveu  to  them  produced  no  results. 
And  be  adds,  "I  can  not  tliink  of  this  without  great  sorrow,  and  can 
nol  sufficiently  wonder  bow  it  )s  possible  Ihat  so  little  result  has  coma 
from  all  our  lectures  and  advice."* 

With  the  best  and  purest  intentionx,  a  mistake  had  evidently  been 
made,  and  a  reaction  was  the  consequence.f  Instead  of  the  prevailing 
wild  student-life,  Francke  and  bis  theological  colleagues  would  have 
introdaced,  at  one  stroke,  a  still,  pious,  and  almost  conventuiil  discipline. 
Devotional  exercises  were  heaped  upon  devotional  eiercises.  Pious 
emotions  and  excitements  were  encouraged  in  every  way.  Every  occa- 
sion was  seized  for  praying,  preaching,  exiiorting,  and  singing.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  tlie  student-life,  based  deeply  on  the  cus- 
tom of  centuries  and  its  accompanying  ooarHO  vices,  diametrically 
opposed  as  it  was  to  such  a  scheme  as  this,  should  have  made  a  pow- 
erful opposition  to  Francke's  efl'urts  ;  so  that  he  prevailed  only  with  a 
quiet  and  meditative  class  of  students.  And  it  must  be  confused,  that 
be  repelled  not  only  the  dissipated  and  wild  ones,  but  also  tbe  pnfe, 
able,  and  talented. 

I  may  thus  be  thought  to  retract  the  praise  which  I  have  bestowed 
upon  the  honest  effoita  of  Francke  and  his  friends,  and  their  services 
to  the  stndents.  By  no  means.  The  conscientious  manner  in  which 
tliey  performed  their  official  duties,  their  true  and  paternal  love  for  the 
students,  render  thorn  riither  models  for  all  academical  teachers;  while 
their  errors  may,  on  the  other  hand,  admonish  us  to  proceed  with  ci^ 
cuniepection,  modest  wisdom,  and  a  Pauline  accommodation ;  and  to 
permit  youth  to  be  youth. 
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Let  ns  return  to  our  anbject,  which  may  be  put  in  the  form  of  the 
r>wing  qaeation:  b  le^latioD  and  strict  adhereaca  to  the  laws,  pll 
t  the  uniTeraity  requires  ?  I  reply,  by  no  means.  At  sn  early 
iod,  the  effort  waft  made  to  control  the  students  by  personal  influ- 
«.  B<^  woe  to  the  universitiet  i^  as  was  the  ciise  with  the  ancient 
varies,  goats  are  made  gardeners ;  where  hireSings  are  set  over  the 
dent^  who  rcgKPd  not  their  good,  but  their  own  profit.  It  would 
better  tar  the  students  to  be  left  entirely  to  thenuelves  than  to  fnll 
>  the  haods  of  aaoh  men. 

kt  Biuteln,  Marbarg,  and  Helmstadt,  new  stadenta  were  required  to 
,  themseWes  under  tJie  char^  of  some  one  instructor.  But  this 
ms  to  have  occasioned  great  abuses,  similar  to  the  previous  ones 
Lhe  barsariea.  A  vigorous  productioD*  of  the  l7th  century,  appar- 
ly  enaanating  from  HelmstUdt,  gives  strange  accounts  of  the  privi- 
Mof  the  so-oalled  "professor-students,"  that  is,  students  who  boarded 
the  tables  of  the  profeeaors ;  and  who,  us  the  author  says,  "had 
refore  a  precedence  in  «II  things,  above  the  convictorists"  (those 
o  ate  ia  companies  together)  "  and  oitisen -students."  Among  these 
rileges  are  mentioned,  that  they  have  a  higher  place  at  church  and 
meetings,  eren  at  the  Communion ;  that  they  are  to  take  fencing- 
lons  only  at  the  fencing-master ;  that  their  disputations  are  printed 
taiio,  those  of  others  in  quarto;  that  they  may  wear  their  swords 
en  visiting  the  magnificns;f  not  to  mention  some  loss  elegant  ones. 
DOgh  this  author  may  somewhat  eaaggerste,  still  his  production  in- 
ates  that  the  sacred  Tocation  and  authority  of  the  teacher  were 
•t  vilely  abused. 

[n  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Meiners  made  a  propo- 
on  as  laughable  as  it  wss  exceptionable.  This  was,  to  have  boord- 
',  estaUisbmenbi  instituted  at  the  universities,  at  which  "board, 
ging,  and  attendance  should  be  so  excellent,  that  the  young  people 
uld  desire  places  at  them  for  tiiese  reasons  only.  Persons  at  these 
)nld  have  a  certain  precedence,  and  should  assert  it.  It  would  be  a 
Mt  reoommendation  if  either  French  or  Ekiglish  should  be  constant- 
spoken  at  these  boarding-houses.  This  would  free  thorn  from  all 
ridions  appearances.  Parents  would  tell  their  children,  and  the 
srder*  their  acquaiutances,  that  that  boarding-house  bad  been  select- 
only  on  account  of  the  language."^ 

'CurlMt  ItatvurBl  Dltputatlm  <m  (U  Lav,  PfMUgf,  and  PrtngaUn*  of  Ot 
kwlna  Prtfi-or-4tudnit^  innr  H>  COtMm-ltudattt  avJt  OrnmaJiUli.  .  .  .  .  Bf 
lUrfficUmi/iKailorum.'  AUiciu  hen,  u  la  iltftit,  miut  hiTs  m«Dt  ui  mtlnct  flrnnu 
ten\tj ;  Thlla  flmlUhOT,  Etbtlhuo,  Jtc,  in  rtnlpiUloiit  tor  Jem,  Ht11«,  ind  Whtmberf. 
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feiners  printed  this  plan  in  1802,  while  prorector  at  • 
Ks  well  with  what  he  uya  of  "a  fouog  maD'a  anccei 
ding  to  him,  "depends  not  merely  on  his  capacity,  k] 
r&I  excellence,  bnt  always  in  part,  and  sometime 
iSy,  upon  his  deportment,  and  how  he  shows  his  brin 
t  is  most  injurious  to  students,  whose  mnntierB  an 
ecially  introduced  into  the  soaal  circle  of  the  pro' 
lents  very  often  are  entirely  superficial,  unstable, 
}r;  and  rely  for  success  npon  some  accomplishments 
.cing,  or  by  a  gift  for  uselessly  passing  the  time  aw. 
ictors  should  rather  remind  such  of  the  seiious  d 
sent  and  futnre  vocations.  To  prefer  sach,  on  aco 
emal  show,  to  simple,  straightforward,  and  able  stu 
efensible,  not  only  with  reference  to  those  who  are  thu 
still  more  on  account  of  those  thus  preferred,  who  ci 
such  treatment,  an  approbation  of  their  idle  empio; 
I,  at  last,  leave  them  in  lamentable  ignorance  and  ins: 
\i  a  later  peiiod,  Bavarian  ministerial  oitlinancea  t 
mended  to  the  professors,  especially  deans  of  faculi 
sible,  to  watch  over  and  direct  the  lives  and  studies  o 
i  same  requirement  was  made  by  the  Prussian  minit 
ly  in  a  rescript  of  14th  September,  1824.  This  obei 
nngement  of  the  studies  and  of  the  students  is,  do  d' 
Lhe  academical  authorities,  but  that  this  is  far  from  b 
a  students  often  attend  few  lectures,  or  none  at  all ;  i 
>ropriately,  in  an  improper  order,  or  attend  negligent 
y  believes  that  these  evils  can  be  cured,  "  by  bavin 
sity  a  number  of  professors  to  lake  moK  particular 
dies  of  individual  students."  And  it  is  added,  "  this 
ler  by  appointing  for  this  purpose  such  professors  as 
[ilty  when  the  present  students  commenced  their  con 
I  end  of  their  deanship  they  raay  continae  in  tbb  sp< 
by  appointing,  without  reference  to  the  deanship,  oi 
demical  or  faculty  office,  professors  specially  fitted  fo 
properly  selected.  In  either  cnse  thay  will  have  the 
;  and  overseeing  every  way  the  students  put  andei 
irge,  and  in  particular,  of  watching  that  each  of  t 
ends  lectures,  but  makes  a  suitable  selection  of  thei 
:m  in  a  proper  order  and  r^ularly.  It  would  be  nei 
i,  that  the  professors  should  fully  know  what  lectu 

*  Uelten'  "  OmutUuUoa,'  he^  p.  T. 
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already-  atteaded  hj  tlie  students  pat  under  their  care ;  nnd  should 
Iceep  thcniielres  assured  that  they  are  orderly  aud  regular  in  attend- 
ancc,  UiHt  if  they  should  fail  in  these  particulars,  they  may,  with 
paternal  care,  set  them  right.  And  it  will  likewise  be  necessary  that 
no  academical  stipends  shall  he  grauted  without  their  report;  and 
that  those  which  are  given  sbonld  bo  given  only  on  the  production  of 
a  half-yearly  attestation  to  the  recipients*  studies,"  * 

The  good  intentions  of  the  ministry  are  too  apparent  in  this  paper 
to  be  TTtistaken.  But  no  one,  even  moderately  fauiiliai-  with  the  usual 
circDmatanccs  and  condition  of  n  univeraity,  will  be  surprised  that — 
by  all  indications  at  lenst — the  plan  of  the  ministry  never  went  into 
execution.  This  may  be  concluded  from  a  second  rescript  of  9th 
January,  1830,  in  which  the  professors  of  the  university  at  Konigs- 
berg  are  required  to  assist  the  students  in  their  studies  with  their  ad- 
vice. This  says,  "  It  can  not  be  often  enough  repeated  to  the  pro- 
fessoTS,  that  they  are  bound  to  exercise  unremitting  watchfulness  over 
the  indostry,  the  learned  studies,  and  the  morals  of  the  students ;  and 
that  one  advice,  one  admonition,  given  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the 
right  maoner,  by  a  professor  to  a  student,  is  more  useful  than  any 
number  of  police  ordinances."! 

If  this  committee  of  professors,  or  ephoratA  over  tbe  students,  had 
exiated,  this  latter  requirement  would  either  not  have  been  mentioned 
at  all,  or  would  have  been,  at  IchhI,  exptessed  in  another  way. 

Such  an  ephorat«  over  the  theological  students  at  Eriangen  was 
established  in  1833.  At  its  head  was  placed  an  excellent  man,  learned, 
npnght,  and  intelligent,  the  late  High  Consistory  Councilor  Hdfling, 
mud  nnder  him  four  tutors  (repeUnltm),  one  for  the  students  of  each  of 
the  foor  years  of  the  course.  These  latter  were  mostly  eminent  men 
also ;  some  of  them  of  celebrity  in  the  learned  world.  It  may  be 
imagined  that  though  this  arraugement  may  have  been  considered  ex- 
ceedingly improper  by  the  idle  students,  yet  that  the  indostrious  ones 
would  have  fallen  in  with  it  This  was  far  from  being  the  case,  these 
latter  also  felt  themselves  under  constraint  by  it,  and  the  idle  contrived 
■o  to  evade  the  means  used  for  enforcing  industry,  as  not  to  be  reached 
at  all.  This  is  not  the  place  to  detail  all  the  misadventures  of  this 
ephorate ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  continuing  fifteen  years,  it  was 
discontinued.  X 

Thus  we  see  that  tbe  most  vaiions  efforts  to  gain  a  personal  influ- 


X  A  tallw  •amut  of  Oil*  epbonU  will  b*  Iband  li  On  (loallHit  blopupbr  of  Uaflliig,  by  mj 
iwpected  Mind  ud  (Dilate,  Prot  Nlpilibub,  iD  toL  «»L  of  U«  "  GautU  0/  Pnlatant- 
idn,"  Appudli  U  tha  Jalj  No,  p.  8, 
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Dce  over  the  lives  and  stadies  of  the  studenbs  have  sometimea  been 
dwnHed  nltogether,  and  sometimea  what  was  gained  was  imperieot  in 
lanv  wnys  and  of  brief  dnratjoa. 

We  ought  not,  moreoTer,  to  conceal  the  fiict,  that  the  students  h«ra 
onsidered  all  legislation  fer  the  oversight  and  regulation  of  their 
tudies  by  the  anthontiea  as  an  attack  npon  Uieir  freedom  as  stndenti, 
nd  have  opposed  it  accordingly,  however  well  meant. 

They  will,  on  the  other  hand,  plane  confidence  in  profewors  who 
dvise  them  truly,  faithfully,  and  honestly,  but  not  offiuiatly ;  I  may 
sy,  without  their  official  faceg  on.  Bat,  above  alt,  the  professor  must 
ave  at  heart  the  good  of  the  students ;  *  and  must  watch  and  pray 
bat  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  students  does  not  lead  bini 
ito  vanity,  and  an  ambition  to  have  inany  fdlowei^.  If  this  should 
appen,  he  must  find  his  reward  in  it  only ;  and  liis  influence  upon 
he  students  can  not  be  good ;  and  for  the  reason  that  snch  a  vain 
;acher  will  not  remain  open  and  true,  but  will  flatter  the  Etadente,  in 
rder  to  conciliate  them,  and  fasten  them  to  him.     ' 

But  in  this  way  a  vain  teacher  makes  vain  scholars;  who  wontd 
onsidei'  any  serlons  warning  or  admonition  from  any  one  else,  no  mat- 
er how  irne,  well-meaut,  and  sincere,  a  deep  insult 


v.  Shul  «iin  IiiBH  Uaiviutiui.    Smwrni 


Our  discussions  of  the  various  university  laws,  and  other  eiperi- 
lents  and  efibrts  to  control  and  direct  the  lives  and  studies  of  students, 
rill  occasion  many  readers  to  imagine  that  one  or  another  remark  is 
pplicable  to  small  universities,  but  not  to  large  ones ;  at  least,  what 
I  said  of  the  personal  inflnence  of  the  professors  over  the  students. 
ust  as  there  can  be  no  watchfnlness  over  souls,  if  the  preacher's  con- 
regation  is  immoderately  Ini^  so  a  professor  at  Munich  or  Berlin 
nn  not  attempt  any  personal  influence  upon  so  lar^  a  number  of 
lodenis ;  or  can  at  most  labor  with  those  few  who  are  especially  recom- 
lunded  to  him,  or  otherwise  come  into  close  contaet  with  Iiim, 

Many  persons,  however,  make  no  amount  whatever  of  any  such  in- 
uence.  They  consider  the  univeraities  as  institutions  for  the  promo- 
on  of  science,  even  to  its  furthest  special  departments;  and  the  leo- 
ares  are  only  of  secondary  importance  to  them.  In  this  view,  it  is 
ertainly  easy  to  show  that  the  purposes  of  a  nniveraity  will  be  better 
jrved  at  a  large  one  than  at  a  small  one.  They  refer  especially  to  the 
arions  important  appurtenances  of  the  larger  universities;  their  rich 

•  Bteffana  -m  Uie  mndtl  of  i  tnilj  jMUrnil  rrlenfl  of  tha  Uadmu :  eihlbiUnc  Xd  am  u 
idHcrlbnbl;  pan  goodDMB  of  btut  ind  HirMnrlflc*,  u  I  an  imUy  tbubtullf,  ftom  vj  an 
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mineTalt^cal  and  zool<^ic«l  cot  I  actions,  boUnic  gardens,  ph}-^!^^!  np- 
jMnUUB,  chemical  labonttorka,  Inrge  ho«pitals,aiiatomicHl  niu»eutnH,Ac. 
The  smaller  iiDiTetwtiea  are  contemned,  became,  as  the  proverb  says, 
tbey  eat  their  coat  according  to  Uieir  cloth,  and,  having  much  emaller 
incomec,  att^pt  only  moderate  things.  And  it  is  said  that,  hj  reason 
of  these  amall  revenues,  they  cannot  procure  the  services  of  men  of  the 
highest  grade ;  or,  if  they  do  accept  Mtoalions,  tbey  commonly  remain 
but  a  short  time,  the  more  eminent  of  them  being  invited  to  larger 
nnivenities. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  more  carefnl  comparison  of  the  respective 
value  of  large  and  small  nniversitiea,  we  most  oppose  the  notions  of 
the  object  of  a  university  which  are  advanced  by  these  advocstes  of 
large  universities.  Universities  are  by  no  means  founded  exclusively 
lor  the  promotion  of  the  sciences  as  such.  That  is  the  object  of  sci- 
entific academies;  while  ODiversitiee  are  institutions  for  iostmction. 
While  the  former  consider  Uie  present  aids  to  sciencs^only  as  means 
to  be  nsed  for  further  attsinmenta,  as  a  termimu  a  goo,  towards  great- 
er attainments,  and  are  solely  devoted  to  the  exteunon  further  and 
forther  of  the  limits  of  the  domain  of  science,  and  to  perfect  more  and 
more  fully,  and  establish  more  deeply  and  firmly,  every  particular  de- 
partment, the  latter,  the  auiversities,  have  not  all  this  for  their  imme- 
diate and  direct  object;  they  are,  I  repeat,  institutions  for  icetruction. 
The  immediate  boBinest  of  the  teacher  is,  to  consider  what  has  been 
already  made  clear  and  certain  in  his  department;  and  to  communi- 
cate tliia  clearly  and  certainly  to  his  pupila.  He  must  not  give  tbem 
most,  in  which  many  itopuTities  are  atill  mingled,  but  well-worked  and 
pnra  wine. 

Science  in  itself  ia  the  object  of  the  academician ;  the  teaching  of 
■cienoe,  of  the  university  teacher.  This  teaching  is  his  official  busi- 
nesi ;  ho  onght  not  to  lose  eight  of  it.  Complaints  are  justly  made  of 
such  gymnawnm  teachers  aa  lose  wght  of  such  teaching  as  is  adapted 
to  their  pupib,  and  who  deliver  them  lectures  instead,  idly  anticipating 
the  nnivenity.  But  univenity  inatructora  are  equally  blameworthy, 
who  lose  sight  of  their  proper  ocoupaUon,  and  idly  seek  to  mtike  them- 
selves academicians,  by  actual  and  purely  scientific  labors ;  in  their 
chase  after  celebrity  losing  sight  of  their  office  aa  teachei's. 

One  who  is  true  to  this  object,  however,  will  feel  bound  always  to 
albun  a  more  profound  knowledge  of  his  department,  and  to  compre- 
hend it  more  clearly,  in  order  to  be  able  to  tench  it  more  thoroughly 
and  dearly.  Upon  sach  a  conscientious  endeavor  a  blesaing  will  rest; 
and  it  will  usually  more  promote  scientific  knowledge,  than  such  in- 
btuatioii  after  science  and  unloving  neglect  of  pupils. 
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The  aciKlemicifin  requires  a  most  extensive  apparatus  of  boob>,  nat- 
ural objects,  instruments,  dto.;  the  newest  and  most  abstruse.  Deaiiing 
to  advance  Airttier  and  farther  in  his  science,  he  roust  stand  at  llis 
summit  of  it,  and  overlook  his  fellow-Iaborors  in  the  earth  below,  in 
order  rightly  to  perform  his  task  as  a  member  of  the  great  republic  of 
learning. 

The  university  instructor,  on  the  contrary,  needs  only  a  complett 
apparatus /or  lfaclUnff,of  books,  natural  objecta,  instruments,  &&;  so 
appHTHtuH  which,  as  to  its  purpose,  differs  much  from  that  of  tbo  acade- 
mician, and  may  iisaally  be  more  modest  and  cheaper.  The  execs' 
sive  liches  of  the  apparatus  at  a  great  univeraity  is  even  a  hindrance 
to  the  purpose  of  the  iDstniction.  The  scbolars  are  not  (Apable  of 
managing  so  much  material.  A  light  can  be  extinguished  by  loo 
much  oil,  as  well  as  by  too  little. 

The  affeclionale  care  which  the  governments  have  of  late  bestowed 
upon  the  smaller  univeiaitiee  in  reference  to  their  scieoliGc  depstt- 
ments,  permits  us  to  hope  that  these  departments  *vill  gradually  be- 
come capable  of  answering  their  purposes.  Those  at  the  head  of  ihein 
must,  on  theirparts,  apply  judiciously  the  means  granted  them;  muil 
not  waste  them  uselessly,  nor  seek  impossibilities;  nor  make  requisi- 
tions for  their  own  department  exclusively  and  without  reference  to 
the  rest,  and  without  looking  to  their  prosperity  also;  which  wonld 
indicate  both  want  of  fkirneBS  and  of  general  scientific  develop- 
ment. 

Examples  will  make  this  clearer.  Suppose  I,  as  professor  of  mine> 
alogy  al  Eriangen,  had  been  unable  to  take  pleasure  in  the  collection 
of  minerals  tliere,  having  got  it  into  roy  bead  tliat  they  were  of  very 
little  value,  because,  for  instance,  they  were  so  fur  behind  the  rich  col- 
leclion  at  Berlin;  and  that  I  was  always  thinking  about  the  magnifit«nt 
specimens  of  gold  there,  the  hundred  and  five  crystallized  diamonds, 
and  so  many  other  treasures.  This  scientific  envy  would  only  injure 
my  official  usefulness.  I  ought  rather  to  reflect  thus :  I  receive  so 
much  a  year  for  purchases  for  the  collection  of  minerals;  bow  can  I 
use  it  to  the  best  advantage )  If  I  seek  mostly  for  new  and  rare  ob- 
jects, and  am  ashamed  that  the  collection  should  lack  them,  I  can 
easily  waste  the  whole  amount  upon  a  few  newly  discovered  expeonivo 
specimens,  which  usually  will  have,  for  my  pupils,  a  value  relatively 
exceedingly  small.  As  a  teacher  of  mineralc^,  I  most  buy  whnt  is 
of  value  to  them.  And,  fortunately,  it  is  precisely  those  which  sn 
cheapest;  species  which  occur  most  frequently,  being  of  the  greatest 
significance  in  nature  and  in  life.  I  should  endeavor  to  make  tb« 
collection  of  these  as  complete  and  good  as  possible ;  so  that  the  pupil 
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J  hare  before  bis  eyes  the  laws  of  the  progression  of  tlie  species, 

NriHlly  in  a  well-&rrange<I  series  of  distinct  ciystale. 

□    like   mnnner,   the  zoologist  of  a  small  nnivereity  should   not 

at  n  menagerie  like  that  at  LondoD ;  the  botanist  should  not  de- 
id  immeDBe,  nuignificent  hot-houses,  and  a  special  palace  for  the 
loria  Regina  ;  but  should  endeavor,  above  all,  to  complete  ih^ 
t  of  his  locality,  as  being  both  cheapest  aud  the  most  appropriate 
Ilia  instmction.  Nor  should  the  instrnctor  in  medicine  be  dis- 
ed  because  he  does  not  find  so  many  singolar  cases  as  occur  in 
great  cities  and  their  institutious.  He  should,  first  of  all,  learn  to 
lagc  diseases  that  are  not  rare,  but  most  frequent — dropsy,  soarlet- 
r,  <fec. 

lut  I  may  be  thought,  in  defending  the  small  universities,  to  be 
:)ng  a  virtue  of  necessity.     By  no  means. 

here  is  no  more  difference  between  the  lai^  and  small  universities, 
er,  aa  to  those  studies  which  are  tnnght  by  words  only, 
here  is  a  difficulty  at  the  large  ones,  for  which,  at  present,  we  see 
■emedy,  and  which  arises  from  the  large  number  of  students.     I 
r  to  n'hat  has  already  been  said  of  the  necessity  for  dialogic  instruc- 

in  all  stndies  where  actual  seeing  is  necessary  to  nccoinplishmcnt ; 

in  some  of  which  the  hands  must  also  be  iostructed,  as  in  practi- 
chemistry  and  snrgety.  This  is  out  of  the  question  where  the 
■her  of  pupils  is  too  Isrge ;  and  most  of  all,  when  they  are  bcgin- 
i,  who  usually  are  unable  to  help  themselves,  and  therefore  ueed 
I  the  teachers  assistance,  and  continual  watchfulness  over  the 
rse  of  their  acquirements. 

his  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  students  of  medicine.  It  is  ex- 
lely  necessary  that,  at  the  clinical  lectures,  they  should  themselves 
nine  and  treat  the  siuk ;  but  this  is  impossible  when  the  instructor 
H  large  number  of  pupils  and  spectatoia.  A  pupil  of  a  celebrated 
lical  professor  related  that  he  whs  accustomed,  when  the  professor, 
1  hia  crowd  of  students,  came  into  the  hospital,  to  fix  himself,  in 
tnce,  near  some  one  bed,  and  to  be  content — and  to  be  obliged  to 
-with  hearing  his  teacher's  observations  on  that  one  patient. 
J  those  close  about  the  professor  were  in  any  better  case ;  and 
t  of  them  who  followed  his  long  circuit  at  a  distance,  received 
s  or  nothing.  This  was  at  a  large  univeruty.  How  often,  on  the 
iT  hand,  have  I  heard  the  praises  of  the  friendly  and  conscientious 
:  with  which,  at  the  clinical  lectures  of  the  smaller  universities,  the 
Icnts  were  peisonslly  instructed,  and  thus  prepared  for  their  futun 
>Ioyment  1 
limilar  praise  is  bestowed  upou  various  departments  of  the  smaller 
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liversitiefl.  Not  being  orer-filled,  personal  instraction  of  individaalg 
practicable,  vherever  th«j  need  it 

Lastly,  I  should  remark,  (hat  in  great  cities  the  Btudents  usutOIy  live 
a  scattered  manner,  and  are  lost  id  the  crowd  of  people.     Thiy  fail 

I  acquire  the  feeling  of  a  nuiversity,  the  sense  of  meiobership  of  the 
immunity.  Their  university  years  do  not  assume,  to  them,  any  defi- 
le and  peculiar  character,  as  years,  not  only  of  learned  lal>or,  but  of 
lat  serious  training  of  the  character  which  their  collection  toother 
ould  promote,  but  which  the  dispci-sedness  of  a  great  city  injures. 
heir  teachers  mostly  remain  at  a  distance  fiom  them,  and  so  macb 
le  nearer  are  the  temptatious  which  offer,  and  even  wickedly  force 
lemselves  upon  them. 

If  it  ie  claimed  that  at  large  cities  the  students  have  opportunities 
'  seeing  and  hearing  works  of  art,  it  may  be  aiuwered,  that  the  *tn- 
jDta  from  the  smaller  uuiversities  go  in  great  Dumbers  to  Beilin, 
iinich,  Dresden,  &c.,  to  eee  and  hear  those  very  works,  and  return 

II  of  every  thing  which  they  have  seen  and  beard. 

The  scientific  riches  of  the  larger  universities  can  best  be  made  use 
by  students  who  have  prepared  themselves  for  doing  so  at  the 
laller  universities.  Thus  it  is  usual  for  medical  students  from  the 
laller  universities,  during  the  latter  years  of  their  student  life,  or 
en  fU^r  their  degree,  to  resort  to  Bei'lin,  Yienna,  &c.,  to  become  ac- 
lainted  with  tlie  great  institutions  there;  being  ready  to  proGt  by 
cm,  even  if  they  can  obtain  but  little  assistance.  The  same  is  (rue 
those  who  have  studied  DHtural  suienccs  at  the  smaller  unirer^ties 
ider  their  teachers ;  they  are  pi-epared  to  profit  by  collectioiis,  &c^ 
thout  aid.* 

In  conclusion  :  a  word  on  the  asacr^on  that  the  smaller  univera- 
»  contain  no  celebrated  men ;  no  virtuosos.  This  might  easily  be 
Fitted  by  an  enumeration  of  the  crowd  of  eminent  men  who  have 
light  at  the  smalleF  nniversities  for  centuries,  from  the  IJrae  when 
ither  and  Melancthon  taught  and  labored  at  ^Vittenbei^,  down  to 
r  own.  It  is  true  that  the  eminent  men  are  invited  from  the  smaller 
the  larger  universities.  But  they  have  usually  acquired  their  repu- 
:ion  at  the  smaller ;  have  labored  there  during  their  best  and  strong- 
'.  years,  unexhausted  and  cffideutly.  Fame  usually  comes  latf, — 
len  tliey  are  going  down  hill ;  the  invitation  to  the  great  university 
lips  along,  when  they  are  longing  for  their  evening  rest  \fe  often 
ar  it  remarked,  that  they  are  resting  there  on  their  laurels. 
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Id  the  time  of  MelanclLon,  a  'Wittenberg  malhemntical  lenclicr  i 
livered  nn  adJr^ss  of  inviiation  to  the  siiiJents.  In  lliis  he  jinii- 
arithmetic,  anJ  urged  ihem  not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  difficulty 
that  Rtudy.  Its  lirst  elements  were  eaxy  ;  multiplication  nnd  diviHi< 
it  is  true,  required  more  labor,  but  with  attention  could  be  acquii 
without  difficuliT.  Tliere  are,  no  douht,  more  difficult  portions 
ariihmi^tic;  but,  he  adds,  "I  am  upeaking  of  the  beginning,  wbi 
will  be  tAiight  to  you,  and  useful  to  you."  In  rending  thia  we  ( 
sciircely  btlieve  onr  eyes*  We  shall, however,  not  wonder,  upon  ' 
coming  better  acquainted  with  the  school  instruction  of  tlint  peri< 
At  the  gymnasia,  aritlimetic  was  either  not  taught  at  all,  or  as  an  . 
tra  study.f  The  university  leachera,  therefore,  were  obliged  to  go  oi 
what  bad  t>eeu  neglected  at  the  schools,  and  teach  eleinentary  pi 
tioDs  wliioh  are  now  taught  in  the  lotve-st  common -schools. 

Let  ua  compare  with  this  the  task  of  a  university  maihematii 
teacher  at  the  present  day.  He  only  inquires,  What  is  the  busin 
of  the  gymnasium  as  to  nmthematical  instruction ;  how  far  do  th 
carry  iheir  scholitrs?  And  if  the  answer  is.  To  the  understamli 
and  practice  of  plane  trigonometry ;  his  ta^k  is,  to  make  the  Urmh 
ad  quern  of  the  school,  the  terminiia  a  quo  of  bis  own  teaching,  and 
take  his  pupils  from  plane  to  spherical  trigonometry,  and  so  onward 

It  i»  not  very  long  since  tlie  first  serious  introduction  of  instruct! 
in  natural  science  into  the  uuivcrsiiics;  and  more  iuipoTtance  is  dci 
attached  to  it.  For  example,  my  official  predecessor,  Court-counci' 
Von  Schubert,  was  professor  of  natural  history  at  largo,  and,  at  1 
•amc  time,  of  the  special  departments  of  zoology,  botany,  and  miner 
ogy.  As  requirements  became  gi'eater,  botany  was  first  set  off,  a 
Court-councilor  Koch  appointed  professor  of  botany.  When  I  to 
Schubert's  place  I  stated  tliat,  besiiles  natural  history  at  large,  I  coi 
attend  only  to  the  special  department  of  mineralogy;  and  accordinc 
Prof.  A.  Wagner  was  appointed  my  na.?istJmt  to  the  chair  of  zoolof 
When  he  was  transferred  to  Munich,  a  special  professorship  of  zooloj 
was  founded,  which  was  given  to  Court-councilor  R.  Wagner, 

Any  one  even  moderately  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  natui 
history — who  has  merely  heard  of  the  immense  number  of  species  C' 
lectcd,  examined,  and  described,  in  late  times,  will  see  that  one  profi 

■  ft«e"i7I*tiTFn<aMiiryiW0ii,'  lot  L  p. 
portlva  (loL  ItL  put  t,  p.  IW),  la  UubiBf 
to  Uia  pnanit  ohiiIIUbd  of  Uut  iDMiiutlon 
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sorship  of  nntural  liintory  wm  neceswirily  divided  nmong  three  pro- 
fcMors, 

This  is  the  condition  of  tiie  BBtural-histonciil  depurtmeDtB  in  the 
utiivenqties,  aa  to  their  scientillc  Hiins ;  nml  hoir  completely  hiive  tlteto 
becoKM  changed  within  the  prei*nt  eentnry  I 

But  the  nnircrsity  t«acht>r  is  ooncemed,  not  only  with  «ci«ncc,  knt 
with  tlie  t«iJichinn;  of  it;  not  only  with  beasts,  plnntE,  and  Monts,  bid 
witli  pupiU.  And  has  llieru  been  ti  ctiHngQ  here,  niso,  within  fitly 
yoare  I 

I  answer:  None  whal«\-or.  A«  to  natural  Jiistory,  they  oonJe  to 
the  university  just  as  ignomnt  ns  they  diJ  fifty  years  ago,  notwith- 
standing the  demands  of  science  hnve  incrensed  in  sucli  a  g;reflt  propor- 
tion. They  bring  just  as  mncli  knowledge  of  nHtiiniihi?<tory  asiha  Wit- 
tenberg matlieninitciaD'e  sciioliirs  did  of  nriihrnetiu:  that  is,  none  at  all. 

What  trrminui  a  quo,  tliereforo,  aball  be  selected  for  th«  inatmotkin 
in  natural  history  of  the  nniversiiy  I  The  no-point  of  comptele  ij^no- 
rance.  EJeinentarv  instmctiun  must,  thvr«forv,  be  ^ven,  at  anv  mte; 
jnst  ns  tiie  Wittenberg  professor  had  to  tcMcli  his  students  the  four 
gronnd-TuIes. 

However  disngreesble  this  may  sound,  we  most  by  no  nioftna  orer- 
look  this  necessity,  but  ralhov  give  it  the  more  attention.  We  must 
be  definite  npon  the  beginning,  progreM,  and  purpose  of  nfttnml'bia- 
toHofll  instruction  at  the  nnivursitias.  And  as  to  the  pupils,  we  shall 
not  speak  of  tfiose  few  who  devote  themMlves  entirely  to  tutaral  his- 
tory, but  of  those  who  puraue  profcusional  studies,  especially  medicine. 

These,  HB  we  have  seen,  are,  in  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  examined  in 
Eoology,  botany,  and  mineralogy ;  and  thus  must  apportion  their  time 
and  labor  among  the  three;  and  also,  tbo  requirements  from  them 
must  be  proportioned  to  their  attHinmonls  in  tlie  same.  Tlioy  aro  also 
examined  in  physic,  chemistry,  and  pharmacognosy ;  which,  tc^ether 
with  their  professional  studies,  leave  them  not  much  time  for  natnrsl 
history.  The  moat  valuable  pari  of  the  lectures  on  it  they  hear  dining 
one  shoit  summer  term ;  the  more  diligent  repeating  the  course^  as  &r 
as  their  professional  studies  will  allow,  during  the  next  sninmer  tei-m. 

Let  tne  be  permitted  the  following  observations  on  this  poinL  For 
leaching  I^lin,  some  sixteen  terms  are  employed  at  the  schools;  b«ing 
eight  classes.  And  in  one  short  (Mm — or,  at  most,  in  two-~the  atu- 
dcnt  is  expected  to  acquire  an  nnhoard-of  mass  of  knowledge  of  natu- 
ral science,  when  not  even  the  A  B  C  of  it  haa  been  taught  him  at 
school.* 
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Wlien  I  was  BppnintoU  jaottMor  of  nittuntl  history,  I  set  mjaelf 
&bout  considering  inv  duties.  Without  confining  mj-.-itif  strictly  to  the 
UBiial  conception  of  "  natural  higtory,"  I  deteimioed  to  become,  ttongh 
unosttmLatioualy,  a  BU|fplein«Dtary  iuatmctor  for  the  omissiooft  of  the 
gvmnaBiiim  cour«e,  and  lo  tesch  Mich  sUidiee  m  iry  pupils  ougbt  to 
havo  learned  it  the  scliool :  that  is,  mAthemBtical  nnd  pbyaiuJ  geogra- 
phv,  minerHl^^',  bolftny,  zoology,  and  lasily,  nntli topology.  In  ibis 
mtniier  also,  I  bcoonie  clear  «  to  the  just  oitent  and  the  proper  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  my  instrii<;tioa. 

My  lectures  were  intooded.  aa  I  have  more  fully  explained  iu  another 
phice,*  to  introduce  youths  bcfope  employed  almost  exclusively  about 
words,  and  who  knew  of  bo  ot^n  for  learniug  except  the  ear,  to  a  de- 
pn/tment  of  learning  entirely  mvi  to  (hem,  and  prosecuted  mostly  by 
the  eye.  To  oral  explaaatioos  I  added,  as  fiir  as  possible,  the  eiami- 
nxtion  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals.  This  whs,  howevei',  only  to 
open  their  eyes,  as  it  were;  for  a  thorough,  permnuent,  and  aatjsfaotory 
aoqHiiintMn^c  with  the  subjects  in  hand  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  their 
eyes  were  too  fiist  shut,  and  the  time  much  too  short.  This  prao^ce 
was  first  commenced  in  the  lectures  on  mineralogy,  botany,  aod  eooI- 
ogy,  as  connected  with  general  natural  history.  The  exercise  of  their 
eyea,  before  so  neglected,  and  "moapable  of  intelligent  observation,  was 
secured  by  examining  minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  and  was  so  man- 
i^«d  HB  to  proceed  together  with  tlie  elemeutary  instruction  in  miner- 
alcpy,  botany,  and  Tnoiogy. 

Such  loweat  classes  in  natural  history  reqaire  a  teacher  who  can 
deal  with  each  scholar,  with  inexhaustible  patience,  and  lead  him  to 
conrider,  in  a  proper  order,  the  species  in  their  suentiiic  ai-rangement ; 
while  at  the  same  lime  he  goes  forward  in  the  development  of  his 
power  of  visou  and  of  comprehension,  and  in  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

In  such  exercises  the  pupil  of  twenty  years  of  i^  has  no  advantage 
orer  one  of  ten  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  younger  has,  usually,  much 
more  rooeptive  capadty,  and  an  appiebension  of  ihiugs,  purer  and  not 
modified  by  reflection. 

The  teacher  of  these  elements  must  have  the  feelings  and  senti- 
ments of  an  elemenlnry  toacher;  he  must  be  interested  ns  much  in  the 
devdt^inent  of  his  pnpil  as  in  his  science ;  must  be  able  (o  draw  np 

dd^nlbla.    S«*  nr  ubMiriitJwu  ^i.  140,  ^vt  1,  of  ml  IIL  at  Ibli  in]rk)on  Initractloii  In  nrtn- 
nl  knowlnlea  U  th«  grinnuluni.    So  ftr  u  gacb  ttoitM  tre  Introrlumd  [hare,  howrver.  It  l> 
Mtunllr  Un  dm/  ar  ilw  BDlvsnltf  lo  rnika  diuigt*  coirapandlng  ii[th  ttas  uoiiiiiil  or 
knurlrd^  hrvofhl  from  Ute  ^mDHliim  bj  tiae  ttmlenlik 
■  So*  -  dMory  (/  Jtf  uouUiM,-  ToL  IIL  put  1,  p.  ■«& 
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>rrect  «  monf^rapb  of  his  scliolar  ns  of  a  species.  Of  courac  lia 
L  not  lecture,  bui  must  (eHch  <Iitilogi<;Bily.  Aod  aflur  tbis  eiement- 
iDstmction,  higher  cInsu'S  must  follow. 

.  is  the  busincw  of  the  scholars  in  etementary  zoologv,  to  go,  iiinliT 
iiivccion  of  their  teucher,  if  not  tlirougb  tim  vrliule  lubti^icM  col' 
on,  yet  tliroujb  the  most  iinpoitaiit  parts  of  it.  Its  systtin  rnu.il  be 
e  known  to  them,  not  by  instruction  mostly  oral,  such  m  ollcn  f"!- 

a  rapiil  display  of  the  auimuls,  hut  must  be  maJo  i-eal  hy  tlniroiigli 
iiiiiiiiion  of  »  scientifically  nrrHnged  collection  ;  nixl  trom'ttiidaciiiiil 
ition  ihe  teiicher  mu.'tt  dtrJiice  tlic  positive  verbal  deSuitioiis  oTtlie 
)us  specie:!,  genera,  &<:.,  as  well  as  by  compitriiig  tliem  togetlii:!',  i> 
vledge  of  the  diSL-runcex  of  the  shioo. 

be  second  clnss  Id  zoology  will  stu.Iy  comparative- anatomy  ;  using, 
rei,  Liiineeus'  Descriptive  Zoology,  Hnd  afierwnrd  Curier's  "Aiin- 
e  Compaiee ;"  tha  knowledge  of  the  more  imponant  species  ul 
lals  being  now  supposed.  It  is  now  also  time  to  begin  witli  ot- 
c  cbemistry  and  phvfiiology. 

be  elementary  instruction  in  mineralogy  begins  nith  a  koowliKlge 
lie  species  by  their  external  distinctions.  Among  other  things, 
i  is  now  necessary  a  knowledge  of  the  formg  and  families  of  crra- 

wbich  can  scnrcdy  be  gnined  at  all  except  by  the  eye ;  and  skill 
cognizing  them  in  the  minerals  themselves.  From  this  elementary 
I  different  piiths  lead  to  the  higher  clflssea.  The  physical  knool- 
:  of  ttie  crystals  leads  to  pure  miithemntical  crystaltogrupby ; 
tralogical  chemistry  seems  as  necessary  a  coinplenient  to  knuvl- 

of  the  exteriors  of  minerals,  as  iu  organic  eheinistry,  to  descriptive 
)gy  and  botany.  In  this  eleinenlary  course  on  mineralogy  tlie 
lar  also  receives  (he  beginning  of  the  more  impoitiint  departiueiils 
lysical  instruction,  as  electricity,  magnetism,  optics ;  aud  it  is  lite- 

a  necessary  preparatory  school  for  geognosy. 
>tnny  must  also  begin  with  the  simplest  aequHintance  with  the  prin- 

genera  and  species;  to  proceed  either  on  the  Linnsan  system, or 

selection  of  the  most  distinct  families  of  plants.  Excursions  iinii 
Kitanicgnrdenmust  bemude  use  ofat  the  same  time.  In  the  gsrileJi, 
le  i^iecies  of  one  geiiat  should  stand  together,  as  far  as  possible; 
the  scientific  iirrangement  should  be  clenrly  distinguishable  by  the 
A  plan  of  the  giuden  should  also  be  lithographed,  giving  ili^ 
ra  as  they  stand  on  each  bed.  With  this  plan  in  hand,  and  vilh 
lames  of  the  species  on  each  bed,  the  pupil  can  easily  make  liii 
way,  even  with  little  aid  from  his  teacher. 

le  elementary  course  on  bolnny  should  last  from  planting-lime 
oed-time ;  to  instruct  the  pupil  not  only  in  the  recognition  viil 
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criptjon  of  ibc  specwes,  Ac,  but  in  tlte  developiuetit  of  jilants,  from 
ir  eproniiiig  until  the  ripening  of  ilic  secJ. 

n  highci'dnsaes,  ibe  cbeiuiBlry,  ph_vsiology,  and  geograpliy  of  planta 
I  \te  taught. 

iJeiiienUiry  inrtruclion  in  minenilogy,  botany,  and  zoology  eliould 
in  ray  opinion,  as  simple  as  possiblu ;  nud  not  perplexed  by  preuin- 
3  liastening  into  bra  neb  cs  whiob  belong  further  forward.  For  ex- 
pk,  niintrjiJogicHl  chemistry,  as  I  bave  remiiiked,  must  follow 
criptive  miueriilog}-,  which  relates  to  exleriml  ehiiracteristic!'.  T!ie 
ner,  without  liclunl  cbetnictil  operations,  is  nothing  but  a  dcscrip- 
\  of  oijerations,  a  ntHtcment  of  analytical  resaUs — nothing  bnt  mere 
rdft.  Any  coinpeleot  person  will  testify  that  it  is  ont  of  tlie  qncstioa 
iiifHue  »  thorough  course  of  mineralogy  and  one  of  minerjilogical 
iniriti'v  Ht  the  suine  time.  A  brivf  anecdote  will  show  why  the  foi*- 
r  must  precede.  A  cerbiin  chemiit  published  an  analy^>is  of  zircon, 
tch  gave  a  constituent  not  before  found  in  zircon.  A  second  dis- 
^uWIimI  aunlyzer,  therefore,  examined  a  number  of  zircons,  bnt  could 
■over  not  an  at')m  of  this  constituent.  This  incoiciprebeiiaible 
gina  WHS  very  simply  solved,  by  the  fact,  to  wit,  tli.it  the  mineral 
ilyzutl  by  the  first  cliemiiit  was  not  zircon  ;  be  having  misnamed  the 
lei-iU  for  want  of  thoi-oogh  miueralogical  knowledge.  A  correct 
tirinination  of  the  mineral  mii«t  precede  the  analysis  of  it;  mineral- 
'  luuat  proceda  mineralogicat  cheniislry.  In  (he  same  way  the 
iiurnUt  might  err  if  he  biid  misnamed  the  anitmd  be  was  anuto- 
:ing,  ft'om  tact  of  knowledge  of  dcsuiiptive  zoology. 

VII.  Stdpehw'  SoMOi. 
Popular  songs,  which  are  extensively  sung  at  any  period,  reveal  the 
detK;ieS  of  the  jicople.  "Out  of  tlie  abtindance  of  the  heait  the 
ntit  ppcakctb."  Somtftirncs  these  are  sad  remembrances  of  a  greater 
t  betl«r  time  past,  lamentations  over  its  ti'Mnsienluess,  longing  aflier 
letter  future,  or  joyous  pleasure  in  the  present.  Tlie  unfortunate 
irs  of  iha  French  tyranny  were  already  approaching  when  the  Ger- 
.ris  suNg,  "  Life  let  us  cherish,  while  yet  the  taper  glows ;"  nnder  ibe 
iiitiatioii  of  Napoleon,  was  to  be  beard,  in  every  street,  ''It  can  not 
iHys  tbuA  remain;"  but,  in  1815,  the  victors  sang  Schenkendorf's 
ig,  "  Ilow  to  me  tl[y  pleasures  beckon,  after  slaveiy,  after  stiife." 
If  we  bad  a  complete  collection  of  tlie  songs  nhioh  the  German 
;tB  hiive  sung  at  different  times,  we  should  obtain  profound  views  of 
i  condition  of  the  universities  at  those  times.  A  chief  chapter  in 
3  history  of  the«e  songs  iuoludos  the  years  of  the  wai'.  1813  to  1815, 
Id  earlier  tiin«»  tbo  students  sang  songs  animated  with  the  spirit  of 
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tb«  Barftcb«i> ;  be«r,  tobaceo,  idleness,  dueling,  were  celebrated  io  * 
vnlgar  manner ;  and  aonie  moit  obscene  iongs,  even,  were  ui  rogue. 
Tbe  rereree  of  these  indeeont  soDga  wete  ^nencublv  sentiuieDtal'  oies, 
in  which  the  singer,  putting  himself  iiLtbe  fatans,  looks  book,  with 
wnowf  to  tbe  {rieasani  life  of  the  noiTeriHtiM,  and  pniniB  tiie  PlitUater- 
lite  aa  quite  the  opposite  of  his  loft  aeadmiiieHl  paradiae.  Then  were 
some  of  them  which  celebrated  tbe  sidcnees  wkitJt  Allows  a.  day  speot 
in  diMipation.  .        > 

I  wn  not  exMj^nting;  tbe  CoinnictB-book  eont&iDs  my  evidence. 
For  instance,  how  often,  among  others,  were  numerous  reeklcfs  sod 
abandoned  parodies  on  tlie  psalol,  Utiee  y uom  6t>num  (Belkoid.how  good, 
4«.),Bmg. 

The  pitiable  young  meo  of  tbat  period > bad. BO'pnre  and  IcAy  ideal; 
no  pRtrioiuin  nor  religion  inspired  diem.  It  was  only  bere  and  there 
that  a  better  spirit  prevailed  in  their  songs, — ^wbers  and  hov  oouM  it 
have  been  displHved  in  ihtir  liveal  lo  the  "Oonutry's  FkUier"  they 
sang: 

"Ufeandgoodi 
For  tlite  to  give 

Are  we  all  tw  one  ngreed. 
All  pnilwred  to  die  we're  tiiDad, 
Fewing  nut  tbe  deadly  wouuil, 
If  the  fatherlniid  hath  ncoil." 

But  it  mnst  not  be  supposed  tbnt  this  stanza  proceeded  from  t}ie 
same  feelings  with  ibe  waichword  of  ihc  war  of  freedom,  "  Wiih  Giid, 
for  king  find  fatherland."  Very  distant  was  any  such  conception,  in  a 
time  when  tliere  was  no  opportunity  to  die  for  their  ooiiiitiy  except  by 
enlisting  in  a  sianding  aiiuy ;  a  most  frightful  thing  lo  a  studi-nt.  Th» 
display  of  aspiration  after  the  patriotic  purpose  of  this  poem,  then, 
must  be  circumscribed  by  the  narrow  limits  of  stuJentlittf.  where  the 
singers  with  drawn  sworJi,  and  a  row  of  h^ta  stuck  on  tbem,  thought 
little  enough  of  figbting  or  dying  for  their  fatherland.  The  Praam  of 
tbe  meeting  sung: 

'■  'llieo  bring  htm  np ;  his  head  I'll  decorate 
By  laying;  swonl-struke  on  \\\*  pute. 
I&il  to  our  brother  t  IniiK  Ilvo  he, 
And  hounds-fiMt,  who  insulUhim,  be." 

But  we  bear  notldng  of  the  D'ola  et  dujonem  pro  pvtria  mori,  and 
are  transferred  from  the  atmosphere  of  luAj  aixl  noble  patrioiiam  to 
the  wild,  unholy  sphere  of  the  Comment;  to  ti)«  iphere  of  a  fidse 
honor,  recognised  neither  by  Christiams  oor  heathens,  and,  least  of  all, 
by  God.  ■ 

With  the  sad  year  of  1806  begKR  a  new  period  for  the  uiiivenities: 
by  the  awakening,  in  many  students,  of  a  deep  and  pitiful  love  for  tbcir 
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poor  eodnved.  comtiy.    This  was  pcoUed  b>-  tbe  eDgiigemeat  ot  nil  the 
ttodevtato  irboio  it  wm  pouible,  in  tbe  war,  in  1818. 

At  tb«ir  rMum  to  the  nniversitien.  ia  1B15,  there  came  into  vogue 
s  oewuDd  loftier  cksa  oT  songik  Moat  of  die  ^vious  studeot  etuigs 
werediidwd,  nnd  tJieir  pkees  MtppliAd  bj  piitriotic  sougei  by  I(5nMr, 
SdiMhendorf,  Anidlt  and  othsn.  The  esme  young  caen  who  had 
Ib^hliD  tike  baulesof  Ibe-war  of  freedom,  BnajtbeieBODg)  with  en- 
Dmsiaam,  and  handed  them  down  to  eubsequent  gcnerationa.  Tbe  ia- 
Abhc8.  of  titB  Tanwn  and  of  the  BnrtcheDKhiJt  wat  promitKDt  ia 
Okwii^'lhis  etste  of  tfaingK 

The  Mi^botdcs  poUiihed  jut  kfiertkn  war  am  very  chanuiteriatio. 
One  published  by  Biozer  and  Methfesael,  in  1818,  conlainod  "mqient 
and  iHodwn  atudent  so^*,  drinking  Kungs,  pMiiotic  sMigH,  and  eongs 
for  war  and  far  the  TwraArB."  Bnt  it  wm  a  heterogeneous  inulare. 
UiiBy  of  th«  old  studeat  songH,  snoh  u  "  ^«  i;*,  we've  fewted,"  or, 
"CrambHifiboli,"  nem  much  too  rulgiir  by  the  side  d  auoh  lofty  and 
heroic  ones,  inspired  by  patriotism,  as  "A  liigher  sound  is  heard," 
"Sad  foreboding,  deadly  weary,"  and  "  In  a  good  hour  are  we  united." 
The  bntterfly  was  still  in  the  papa  condition.  Still,  some  of  the  older 
•ongs  admitted  are  inspired  by  nobler  JwUngs.  and  express  a  noble  love 
of  country ;  as,  for  instance,  "  t^ce  you,  brothers,  in  a  circle." 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  sach  men  as  Methfcssel  and  Binzer  would 
not  admit  any  indecent  songs,  or  even  any  in  the  least  ambiguous ;  but 
tliey  adhered  too  closely  to  university  traditions  in  admitting  songs 
there  Tor  many  years. 

In  the  same  year,  1818,  when  Uethfessel's  book  appeared,  a  Collec- 
tion was  published  at  Berlin,  entitled  "  German  Songs  for  Tcnmg  and 
Old."  This  does  not  profess  to  bo  a  Commers-book,  and  the  editors 
were,  therefore,  not  t*mpted  to  insert  those  weatherbeaten  oldsongs; 
but  the  collection  deserves  mention  here,  because  made  by  Tiimcm  and 
members  of  the  BurschenschaEt,  and  in  great  reputation  among  the 
itadents.  It  included  the  best  popular  and  patriotic  songs,  especially 
»uch  ss  related  to  the  glorious  war  of  fVeedom.  There  were  also  some 
choice  religious  hymns.  These,  indeed,  oould  not  properly  be  omit- 
ted; for  if  the  motto  of  the  Ttamerw,  "Bold,  fiee,  joyous,  and  pious," 
«a*  traei  they  must  natnrslly  publish,  not  ooly^  "  bold,  free,  and  joy- 
Mu"  longa,  but  "  pious",  ones  also. 

If  this  patriotic  spirit  had  but  gontinued  to  be  more  and  more  pro- 
fonDdlyinwroaght  whh  Glmatianity  I  But  the  times  were  not  ready 
fir  this,  and  therefore  tbe  young  men  fell  into  error.  Sand's  fearful 
crimftj'ae'wa  harose«H,«as  a  aonroe  of  hiealculable  evtb  to  the  uni* 
lenaliw. 
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fbioh  tbcre  wa»  aa  end  of  '"' 
aring  which  one  p»rt  of  "'^ 
nnohol/  iw»d  gloomy  hwoodiOs 
^  this  appeared,  in  1810  *^ 
d  Tmith:' 

On  OM  haiH},  thej  beloDg  to 
n ;  as,  for  iasUBoe,  a  number 
Arndt     On  clie  otbet  hind, 
med  their  «yeR  towofd  a  pn- 
JB  they  called  entbuiiaiticaUy, 
jr.     There  ia  no  more  doKpnir 
iie,  revolution,  popular  repub- 
i»ii fused  ly  about  together  in 
most  various,  and  even  most 
'n  into  the  elemental  etorm ; 
istorled  and  deformed  beyond 

uenee  of  these  songs;  their 
it  were,  thn«  gilded  over.* 
in  pai-t  only  too  distinct,  that 
contained  songs  of  the  most 
en  opposite  charmcter. 
■meiiis  are  found  in  the  song' 
gli  and  similar  poets,  marked, 
r,  but  by  »  profoundly  bitter, 
titiision  wMs  incrensed  by  the 
patriotic  song',  charnclerieas 
i  Amdt'a  "  What  is  thfe  Gei^ 
niiipcts  sound )"  KUraer's 


Mnrseillaise !     Did  not  these 
o  are  meant,  ia  tbe  MarsejI- 


;c.?     And  if  tliey  did  Uno', 
f  it  deserves ) 


Hiunt  uf  Kul  Fiill«Dlu  and  b 
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^Viih  pattiotigm  dUsppearsd  aIbo  lofty  puiity  of  morala  and  piety, 
e  andunt  Tnlg;ar  songs  wbicb  the  BuncheDScKHft  had  driven  away, 
ko  their  appearanca  again  in  the  modem  tong-1>oolu,  vitU  additional 
«  of  the  tame  JnixL  The  beastly  iiMlaoency  of  the  ancient  ones  is, 
vefer,  moet  prominent;  and  iHWomes  doubly  recklew  and  bad. 
ht  »  very  recent  period  have  been  pnt  forthi  by  atudents'  societies, 
g-bocAs  vhich  ndbere  to  ChristiaQ  and  to  8tri<A  moral  priuciplos. 
some  ioHWinpreh  en  Bible  way,  however,  have  orept  into  Uiese  books, 
oag  son#8  of  the  meet  beautiful  character,  a  few  stray  ones  of  a  dia- 
trically  opposite  <^aracter.  It  is  mnoh  to  be  niahed  that  this  error 
lid  be  cnred  in  a  neir  edition,  and  the  appearance  of  evil  removed. 

PARKWELU 

K  heavy  responsibility  rests  on  every  writer  on  pedagogy ;  a  respon- 
ility  which  increases  if  Lis  book  bus  any  influence  on.  autuiil  life. 
Hay  this  work  of  mine,  and  especially  the  latter  part  of  it, give  pain 
BO  reader.     I  have  written  nothing  without  consideration  and  re- 
:tion;  yet  I  can  say,  with  the  psalmist,  "Lord,  who  can  understand 

errorat  Cleanse  thou  ine  from  secret  faulta." 
^.ud  I  Bay  this,  even  in  ret<^ren(«  to  those  busy  years  of  inquii'y 
ich  I  passed  at  Brealau  and  llalle,  after  the  war  of  freedom ;  espe- 
ly  during  that  wretched  period  which  came  upon  the  universities 
T  Sand's  unrighteous  deed.  And  still,  during  the  most  friendly 
1  ojien  intercourse  with  loved  students,  I  was  obliged  to  keep  silence 
Kcting  many  bitter  truths,  which,  however,  if  said,  would  only  have 
ikened  or  increased  ill-feeling. 

hope  tliat  that  severe  discipline  taught  me  moderation  and  rcli- 
ss  modesty,  which  will  prevent  me  from  inconsidernte  liast«,  even 
lUtcments  most  interesting  to  my  heart. 

t  was  my  repulsive  and  troublesome  task  to  describe  the  frightful 
dilion  of  the  life  of  the  students,  as  it  appeared,  especially  daring 

seventeenth  century,  in  the  most  frightful  period  of  the  hijtory  of 

countrv.  With  correspondingly  grenter  pleasure  I  considered  the 
ny  efforts  which,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  during  and 
ir  the  war  of  freedom,  were  made  for  good  purposes,  by  the  stu- 
ita.  During  the  firat  part  of  tiiis  time,  there  prevailed  an  active 
I  laborious  attention  to  science,  and  in  the  ancient  and  modern 
ssics;  and  the  young  were  also  deeply  interested  in  the  profound 
1  poetical  study  of  natural  philosophy.  Love  of  their  country,  how- 
r,  waa  asleep,  although  afterward  only  too  sadly  awakened ;  Chris- 
lity  wore  the  color  of  a  poetical  romance,  its  moral  side  being  more 
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le  life  SQCceediDg  tbnt 

id  put  of  this  period,  ] 
l\ty  kindled  bj  the  lyii 
er  band,decreitsed;  n 
Eter-  of  rpnutDoe,  but  i 

i«  lut  twenty  yean, 
third  stage;  X refer  to 
tb^  Damo  of  Chriui)U 
s  needed  U»  serve  itnd 


ntion  which  profeisee 
ed  high.  Biit  the  hi) 
ficient  does  its  Iif6  b* 
BTDing  words : 

iiet  ottrthaUfrhU«tlll  wn 

If  our  heArtti  for  tTutb  i 
T  oar  soiila  dejKnd  on  Tt 


a  the  sense  of  a  fidse 
luth  (John  iii.  21). 
iiipposed  that  the  pret 
isve  entirety  pcriehed, 
^rior  to  the  iungiiific 
>gether  to  niisiindersi 
be  repressed,  but  sn 
ny  love  of  my  countn 
le  people  among  wh< 
nd  helpful  to  my  ue 

t  would  be  K  pseudo 
}y  should  be  purified 
:o  the  Lord,  from  whc 
endowments,  so  far  as 
T  membere  of  these  < 
bich  I  hcHrtily  ask  Gc 
hese  observations.  N 
>n,  preserve  them  fron 
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Hit  lliem  heroic  minda  in  the  difficult  age  in  wliich  we  live,  atid 
i;ngtliei)  &nd  establish  them. 

To  tJjose  dew  yoong  men  who  preserve,  ?it  tho  deplhs  of  llieir 
*rt«,  a  loi'e  to  their  falhtfrMnd,  I  wooJil  Say.  prc^icrvo  lliis  love,  nnd 
lot  with  rMeteiw^e  to  (he  nntion.  But  slioulJ  iniquity  bo  increase  sa 
flSrce  ns  le  Juke  np  arms,  then  ■  fight  bravely  to  tlie  tieaih  for  vonr 
loved  fatherland,  as  the  German  yonth  fought  in  the  war  of  frecdoni. 
t  remain  ever  tnindfhl,  that  after  this  brief  lifr,  you  must  jminiej'  to 
Jlher  livtherlund,  a  hearenlj-.  Love  not,  therefore,  the  tcinpoi-al 
berUnd,  as  if  it  were  eternal.  As  yoU  havt  been  in^ructed  in 
ri»tltini(y  from  yonP  yonth,  ytn  Icnow  whst  is  requisite  to  attain 
■■  heavenly  citizenship. 

Yoiitiis  who,  like  myself  and  ray  student  companions,  devote  them- 
I'es  especially  to  ecience,  should  apply  themselves  with  such  industry 
DacoD  reqsires  from-  those,  who  devote  Uiemsoivca  to  philoeopliy. 
IDjwrficial  study  of  piiilosophy,  he  says,  leads  from  God ;  a  thorough 
>,  to  IXiin,  Toward  Him,  beciiiiso  it  loads  not  only  to  knowledge  of 
ine  things,  but  to  self-knowlettge ;  to  puro^ption  that  our  knowledge 
only  a  fragmentary  collection.  Every  right-minded  investigator 
ist  sooner  or  later  hiimbiy  confess,  "  How  vast  is  that  of  which  I 
j«  nothing!"  Then  awakes  (he  longing,  with  winged  speed  to 
iiprehend  those  secrets  wliioh  the  most  laborious  application  will 
:  enalile  us,  within  this  temporal  life,  to  comprehend.  Weary  of 
:  enrthlv  taberna<^e;  wo  long  for  the  tVeedom  of  the  children  of 
d ;  and  sigh,  witli  Claadius, 

"0  thmi  land.,  this  truthful  sod  (he  real, 
Tbou  that  dost  elertinl  1>e, 
How  1  lung  to  see  tlty  bright  ideal— 
.     .  How  I  long  fOT  thee  1" 
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Thb  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston  ia  one  of  the  broadly 
^neficial  results*  of  Mom.  Aleiander  Vuttemare'a  tabors  in  belmlf  of  a 
stem  of  international  exclianges.  At  a  public  meeting  of  tbe 
tizens  of  Boston,  called  to  consider  the  eupcUitncy  of  e^lnbli^lbing 
ch  a  »_v9tem,  helj  at  tbe  Masonic  Temple,  on  tbe  evening  of  the 
til  of  M;iy,  1841,  and  piesided  over  by  the  mayor.  (Hon.  I.  Chap- 
an.)  Miitis.  Vattemare.  of  Paris,  uiil^ilded  his  pU  wb'  h  o  n 
ateO  a  union  of  tbe  hterary  and  scii-titific  societies  f  B  on  w  1 
eir  various  and  scattered  tibraricM,  into  a  grand  ce     al  u     n 

1(1  tbe  t-rcetioB  of  a  building  by  the  eitizeiiR,  or  tl     g  n    n     f 

e  city,  for  tbe  ai-commodaiiun  of  ihe  united  hbrar  ex  a  d  li  ns 
tbe  v.irious  societies,  to  which  the  wbolu  people  1  uld  h  f  e 
ccw  fore\'er.  Thu  subject,  after  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  M.  Vatie- 
are,  atiJ  a  pledge  of  cordial  co-operaliou,  was  referred  to  a  coimuit- 
e,  coD^i^ting  of  Walter  Clianiiing.  M.  D.,  Rev.  Ezra  S.  Gannett,  lie  v. 
wrge  W.  Blagdcn,  aud  Charles  Franeis  Adams,  Esq.,  who,  at  a 
b^)^iient  meeting,  reported  in  favor  uf  the  project  They  submitted 
itailed  plans  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  a  buililin<j,  vhU  ample  ac- 
inmodations  hr  a  lai^e  public  library,  paintings,  statuary,  etc.  The 
nimlttet:  urged  the  subject  with  tlio  hope  that  soon  such  an  institu? 
m  miglit  arise,  "a  monDiiient  of  the  puWic  iaierest  iu  good  leani- 
g,  and  a  noble  rmtim  of  gratifying  that  interesL" 
Notliin<c  further  was  done  in  ibo  matter  in  six  years.  In  tbe  mean 
ne,  a  collection  of  valuable  books,  nunibering  about  fifty  volumes, 
u  rtceivud  from  M.  Vatteinarc.  The  fact  was  communicated  to  tbe 
ity  Council  by  his  Honor,  Martin  Brimmer,  tbe  mayor,  iu  a  ines- 
ge,  on  the  tvycnty-eiglilb  day  of  November,  1843.  The  books 
ere  presented,  through  tbe  intermediation  of  M.  Vattemare,  by  the 
uiiiciptil  Council  of  the  City  of  Paris,  itk  exchange  for  works  irbicb 
id  been  transmitted  to  that  distinguished  body  on  the  suiigestion  of 
e  same  gentleman.  They  were  dejKtsited  in  tbe  mayor's  otSco,  in 
e  City  Bath 
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A  further  donation  frota  the  uni«  city  arrived  oa  th«  seeond  of 
September,  164?.  TheM,  were  rare  attd  lueful  iroriis,  tetating  to  ti» 
interDal  polioe  of  Franca,  atatjttics  opon  Nbjects  of  gaattai  and  local 
interest,  and  bistotical  workn,  UluBlrated  bj  flDgravingsi  naluEkg  a  col- 
lection of  nlDe^-eU  Tolnmea. 

Ilii  Honor,  Jooiab  Quikoy,  Jr.,  the  mayor,  Aldenmn  Twoiuis 
Wethorb  and  Wiluau  Pabkbb,  and  CoBDciloien  Riouaiu>  B. 
Carizr,  <3idkon  F.  Thavzk,  and  Wiuiftu  EavoM,  w«r«  a{>pOinled 
"a  committee  to  report  what  aoknowledgioent  and  raliuii  ebould  b« 
made  to  the  City  of  Pam,  and  to  Punish  a  suitable  place  mtbintlke 
City  Uall  for  tbo  safe  keeping  of  these  volumes."  Upon  their  recom- 
mendation, the  mayor  waa  authorized  to  make  a  suitable  acknowl- 
edgment, and  to  transmit  a  number  of  volumes  to  the  authorities  of 
Paris.    It  was  tbus : 

Ordered  —That  the  room  in  the  third  story  and  Bouth-cnat  comer  of  the  Citj 
Hull,  be  appropriated  as  tlic  place  of  deposit  for  tlio  donations  oT  the  Cilj  tf 
Paris  and  any  otlier  books  of  a  Giinilnr  nature  tliat  may  belong  to  tlic  city. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  October,  in  the  tame  year,  the  mayor  sent  a 
message  to  the  City  Council,  strongly  urging  the  formation  of  a  pub- 
lic library,  and  announcing  that  "  a  citizen,"  (since  ascertained  to  he 
Wajor  Quincy  himself}  "  has  offered  to  give  to  the  city  five  thousand 
dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  commencement,  on  condition  that 
ten  thousand  dollars  be  raised  for  the  same  purpose,  at  large,  and  (hat 
the  library  be  open  to  the  pablic  in  aa  free  a  maniter  as  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  the  property." 

This  message  was  referred  to  the  committee  above  named,  with 
the  addilJon  of  the  President  of  tlie  Common  Council,  Benjamin 
Seaveb,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Saudbl  &  Guild  and  James  Whitiko,  with 
instructions  "to  consider  the  espedtency  of  commencing  the  forma- 
tion of  a  public  library,  under  the  control  and  auspices  of  the  city, 
witli  authority  to  receive  donations  for  the  same,  either  in  books  or 
money."  At  the  conclusion  of  an  elaborate  report,  the  committee  rec- 
ommended the  passage  of  the  following  orders,  whicb  were  unani- 
mously adopted  :— 

Ordered — Tliat  tlie  City  of  Boston  will  occept  any  donatioos  from  citizens  or 
otlicrs,  for  Uic  purpose  of  commencing  a  Public  City  Librarj', 

Ordered — Tliut  wlienevor  the  library  siiall  bo  of  the  value  of  tbinj  thousand 
dollars,  it  will  be  expedient  for  the  City  to  provide  a  suitable  place  and  aminge- 
raenta  to  enable  it  to  bo  used  by  tiie  citizens  with  as  great  a  degree  of  freedom, 
as  tlie  security  of  the  property  will  permit 

The  subsequent  hbtorj  of  the  Public  Library  of  the  C^ty  of  Boa- 
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m,  down  to  th€  year  1696,  will  be  found  in  the  Beeond  rolume  of 
rk  Jounol,  (p.  i08,)  in  cm  itrticle  by  Qsottai  3.  Hiluurd. 

On  the  fint'day  of  J«nusryi,  1458,  tb«  building  ereoted  by  the  City 
'  Etoaton,  far  the  aocomniodiitioD  of  the  Pdbuo  I^BKAttr— -at  an  ex* 
!tiH  <^  $363,633.83,  including  the  lot,  vbidltewt,'  vitfadraiitfige  and 
unaga,  tllS,582J6-^'^ai' dedicated  nith  appropriate  oeremonies 
id  nldreMte ;  tbe  lattet'  by  Hon.  fiobei't  C.  WinOiropi  in  behalf  tt 
i«  Ooatninioneis  ckn^ad  iritb  tlie  erection  of  tiie  building,  by  the 
inyor.  Hod.  Alexander  H.  fiics,  and  by  Edwnrd  EreretC,  Presideiit 
'  tile  Board  el  Tnutees,  on  reoriving  the  keys. 

Plass  i-vD  DEscmpnoK  of  tub  Boiuhso. 
The  lot  on  which  the  Public  Librarj  Btanda,  &ciag  the  Common,  measures,  on 
ijlstoa  street,  one  hunilieil  ami  sfven  /eel  Oirtt  inchfi,  and  on  Xsfn  Rcnsiielncr 
Ibco,  one  hadred  and  right  feet  o'ld  eight  incha,  with  hq  awragS  depth  oC  tux 
\itdred  and  thiiieen  feel. 

Tlia  building  is  rertongular,  being  a'ghly-lwo  feel  vii'de,  arid  one  htmdnd  and 
detn  feet  long,  eiclusivo  of  tlie  towers  et  tlie  rear  comers,  nlilcli  ore  foaileen 
i  and  lix  inchea  in  Ua(/Ui,  aad  eiyhUen  feet  in  width,  Tbe  architecture  is  of  tlie 
ttnaa  ItaBMi  Btyie.     Tbe  fixuidatico,  upon  whidi  ttie  itoUh  leet,  ia  composed 

Uodci  of  gnuut«^  about,  Kittf.  lect  in  IwstJi,  a^t  aptl  beddod  in  hydraulic 
meiiL  Upon  these  is  laid  s  base  coun^o  of  hammered  graoite,  above  which, 
e  exterior  walls,  excepting  the  front,  are  plain,  being  constructed  of  the  beat 
lalitf  of  &ced  bricko,  with  dressings  of  Coonccticnt  sandstone.  The  A\iut  of 
e  baaomeiit  ikcoDstruetedof  thebegt  quHlitrof  tiockport  granite,  finely  ham- 
ired.  Two  elorie*  fn  hight  are  seen  frooi  the  fnMit.  In  tbe  first  eawy  in 
int  are  ibur  wiudoirB,  vitli  a  doer  in  the  eeater.  The  windows  are  i^rcular- 
siied,  capped  with  omameatnl  archivolts,  eupported  on  carved  seroU-bracketg, 
d  crowned  with  treble  keystones.    Tlio  doorway  Is  also  circular-beaded,  uud 

Bijle  ornate,  having  deeply  molded  and  carved  jambs,  with  a  carved  and 
rmiculated  architrave,  and  wltli  projecting  eanopiea  or  hoods,  Bopported  on 
lekets  and  crowned  with  keystones,  b1!  of  which  are  omatelj  cured. 
In  tbe  Becond  story  at  the  front  era  tbnse  laq^  windows  and  two  coospicu- 
B  ntchea.  The  niohea  aro  conBtructed  of  freeBtonq,  with  heavy,  prpjecting 
Bca^  carred  in  tbliago  and  finiabed  with  omomenled  urcliitraves.  Between  the 
!t  and  second  stories  ore  a  rustic  belt  and  a  heavy,  projecting  tialcony,  in- 
ning the  front  windows  of  the  main  hall,  nnd  supported  upou  carved  scroll- 
idota.  Tlie  eoraers  or  angles  of  tlie  building  are  Snidted  with  heavy  rustic 
irk,  the  whole  being  surmounted  witii  a  rich  Corinthian  eomioe. 
The  Toof  is  constructed  of  Iron,  covered  with  copper.  The  lantern,  by  which 
B  main  hall  is  chiefly  lighted,  occupies  the  center  of  the  roof)  and  is  fvrfy  feet 
de.  niiKiil  fetl  long,  and  ten  feet  higJi.  It  is  buflt  of  bricks,  and  freestone,  with 
■oof  of  iron,  covered  with  copper. 

The  building  is  entirely  flre-prooE  It  Is  thoroughly  ventihitcd  through  the 
oltings  of  the  walls,  by  openings  nC  Ihe  bottom  and  top  of  each  of  the  rooma 
Tbe  <ionier.atODe  is  a  man^ve,  hammered  ashler  of  Couaeclicut  sandslone, 
ligbbg  Sre  tone,  and  is  securely  laid  nt  the  n(»th-eaat  corner  of  the  founda- 
n.    In  the  lower  Gice  of  tbe  alone,  within  a  cavity,  is  a  box,  containing  a  sil- 
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hiMD  the  top  of  the  building  a  nugniSccnt  panoramic  vieir  can  lie  obtained, 
bracing  the  whole  of  the  cilj,  the  liarbor,  and  the  BarToanding  cities  and 


which  is  li^t  and  aiiy,  Is  almost  entirely  below  the  grade  of 
jltton  street  It  ii  elnxn  /ett  high,  in  tlio  clear,  to  the  spring  of  the  groined 
tea,  and  contains  six  large  and  convenient  rooms,  wliich  will  be  uaed  tor  aa- 
^Idng,  and  storing  books  and  newspapOTs,  and  fbr  other  conveniencee  of  the 
rarjr.    The  flimaoea  lot  wanning  the  aportmeDts  and  the  rooms  for  Aiel  are 
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also  in  tbU  portion  of  the  building.  The  basement  is  sppraccbed  fiom  Taa 
Eenasolflor  rince  by  doors  in  the  towers.  There  ia  also  an  entmac*  on  Iha 
wstsfly  side  of  the  building. 

The  first  story  ii  tKeabj-ime  feel  and  six  inclia  high.  The  floor  is  otaiatnicted 
itiLh  groined  orches.  This  story  oontsins  Ave  apartments,  Bi*]>amted  by  tnicit 
partitious.  They  are  desl^ated  as  follows: — vcatibule.  general  rcadicg-rocm, 
special  reading-room  for  lailiea,  room  for  conrersation  and  the  delivery  of  books, 
and  room  for  llio  oircubting  library.  A  spacious  entrance,  tlirougli  tlu«e  fcU 
of  richly-carved  doors,  leada  to  the  vestibule,  wliich  occupies  llie  central  portion  of 
the  front  part  of  the  building,  and  is  luvnfy-lito  fiet  wide,  finiy-/uw /eet  dteji,  and 
tiixnty-itm  feet  lil-jh.  It  contains  tlie  main-staircase,  which  commeQces  with  two 
fliglits,  each  six  feet  wide,  both  leading  to  a  phttromt,  at  an  elevation  oT  ten  feet, 
A^m  which  a  single  Qi^ht,  ten  feet  wide,  ascends  to  tlia  main  haU.  In  lbs 
original  design  of  the  arcliitect,  which  was  altered  by  Iho  Commissionen,  tlia 
grand  hall  was  directly  accessible  fVom  the  vestibule  by  alijjlitly  windin;?  8lai^ 
coses,  and  the  view  fh>m  the  enlrancc-door  to  tlie  main  ccUing  was  unbroken. 

The  staircase  is  constructeil  of  iron,  laid  on  brick  arches,  and  bedded  iu  cement, 
in  ordOT  to  prevent  the  noise  usually  mado  in  pasfing  over  iron  stairs.  The 
flooring  of  tlie  vestibule  is  of  encaualic  tiles.  The  wiUl%  to  the  bight  of  llie 
platform  above  mentioned,  are  plainly  finished  in  block-work,  and  llience  to  the 
ceiling  with  CorintliiaD  pilasters  in  scagliola  and  arclicd  panels,  fbnncd  viih 
arcUivolta,  supported  upon  pilasters  nud  imposts;  the  whole  being  crowned  with 
a  full,  rich  Corintliian  cornice  and  entabhituro,  supporting  an  ornate  ceiling,  bid 
off  in  square  panels,  deeply  sunk,  relieved  with  heavily-carved  moldings,  pecd- 
ent  drops,  etc. 

The  vestibule  is  ligbted,  in  the  evening,  by  two  lanterns,  witli  carved  rosewood 
columns,  standing  upon  newel-pusts  of  Italian  marble. 

Tlie  room  for  the  delivery  of  liooka,  wliich  is  also  tlio  conversation  roooj,  is  clx- 
tered  IKiin  the  vestibule,  and  occupies  the  central  portion  of  the  east  tude  of  the 
building.  It  is  ihuiyJouT  fett  vide,  Ji/lij  feet  deep,  and  tw^h-e  /eel  high.  Tliil 
room  fbrms  a  kind  of  inner  veptiliule,  with  delivery  counters  for  the  circulating 
library,  aikd  entrances  to  the  general  and  ladies'  reading-rooms.  It  is  finisbnl  in 
a  plain  manner.  TIic  Hoors  aud  bases  arc  marble,  and  the  walls  and  ceiling  ore 
laid  off  in  panel-work.  * 

The  special  reading-room,  for  ladies,  occupies  the  north-oast  front  comer  of 
tlio  building,  and  is  hceiilij-ieven  fret  u'jtfe,  forty-fuur  ftfl  deeji,  and  tweiily-'iiii 
feel  and  six  inches  hijh.  It  is  intended  to  accommodate  ono  hundred  readers, 
liavlng  BIX  circular  tables,  for  books  and  papers,  surrounding  the  elaborately 
ornamented  iron  columns  which  support  the  ceiling.  The  walla  and  c^ling  nre 
tnstefiilly  laid  ofl'  in  panel-work,  e.-si)uisitely  tinted  and  gilded.  Tho  arrange- 
menla  fbr  Ughcing  this  room,  as  well  as  all  tho  otlier  rooms,  are  complete  oad 

The  general  reading-room  is  in  the  north-west  comer  of  tho  building.  It  is 
tu-enly-Hghl  ftel  wide,  serenlij-ei^ht  fed  lony,  and  tirmtij-one  feet  and  sii  inches  ItigK 
It  is  Snislicd  and  furnished  in  a  style  similar  to  the  speeial  reading-room,  having 
every  needlU  accommodation,  with  water-doset,  etc.  It  will  accommodate  two 
hundred  readers. 

Almost  all  tlie  walls,  ceilings,  and  finish  throughout  the  building  have  been 
neatly  tinted  in  encaustic  colors,  relieved  with  gold. 

The  room  Ibi  tlie  circulating  library  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  first  floor, 
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btiog  npoQ  tBe  sooth  end  of  tlie  buQding.  It  is  sevtniy-rii/ht  fcei  long,  and  Ihirly- 
jtmrftd  vub.  It  has  alielvea  Ibr  forty  thooMud  volumes,  and  will  caataia  tli» 
hooka  moHt  frequently  demanded  for  horns  use.  It  Ib  plaiulj  floished,  with  iron 
lolooDies  and  drcular  stails,  and  is  connected  with  the  boseiaent  uid  npper  parts 
of  the  building  by  an  iron  etuircose  in  the  oast  tower,  and  with  the  main  hall  by 
ciicnlai  hon  stairs.  It  may  also  be  put  in  comoiiuiication  with  the  main  hall  by 
BMDs  <£  the  damb-wuters,  which  connect  the  rooms  on  all  the  floors. 
BennSi  tha  ^fatdpal  1(017,  *'>d  inuwdurtelr  OT«r  th«  deliTory  roMU,  la  an 
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•sol,  or  half-Etocy,  nine  fat  high,  id  the  doar,  and  Ihii 
lim  a  work-Toom,  atore-roamfi,  etc,  and  is  entered  ( 
iating  library  looin.  A  Bight  of  drcalar  staiis  ali 
.  hall  above. 

10  principal  floor,  and  Uie  floora  of  the  alcoves  In  I 
loaemcnt  floor,  are  coDstnictt>d  with  iron  girders  anc 
:  arclie*,  turned  between  the  beams. 

le  entire  upper  story  is  occupied  by  the  large  bal 
ball  is  flnialied  in  the  Roman  Corinthian  ornate  i 
irty-eight  feet  vride,  ninety-lmo  feet  long,  and  fi/ty-e 
rrounded  by  three  tiers  of  alcoves,  tlurty  of  wh 
Kach  alcove  is  nine  feet  wide,faiirUen  feet  deep,' 
'.    On  both  enda  of  the  boll  are  two  corridors,  t< 

ic  partitions  between  the  alcoves  are  faced  with  th 
:hed  Corinthian  columns,  standing  upon  pedestals  ( 
ly  polished.     The  columns,  capitals,  bases,  and  pe 
t  of  tiie  three  BtorieH  of  alcoves,  and  support  sem 
Lvoltg^  keystoueo,  el&    Tlicsc,  in  turn,  av^port  a  fu 
out  an  architrave^  n-hereon  rests  the  lonlem.    Tl 
d  angles,  having  perpendicular,  circular-headed  w 
ng  Oio  coved  angles,  and  separated  by  heavy  ribs,  si 
ond-panel  ceiling,  relieved  with  riclily-carved  moldi 
IC  floor  of  the  door  space  is  of  marble,  and  that  of  t 
lem  pine,  bedded  in  cement,  on  brick  arches.    J 
I  than  two  hundred  thousand  volumes,  but  only  Ui 
are  now  slielved  for  books.     Eacli  alcove,  besides 

space,  is  also  ilhiminated  by  a  skylight,  adniitting  d 
le  building.  As  tlie  aleoves  are  constructed,  in  tl 
liere  are  no  dark  comers.  All  the  alcoves  are  incl 
,  and  have  openings  Ibr  tbo  n«e  passage,  Ihjm  mi 
ected  with  the  library.  There  are  tour  flights  of 
Dg  the  several  tiers  of  alcoves  and  galleries. 

ftont  of  the  northern  halcotiy  is  a  largo,  marble-fi 
loutbem  end  of  the  hall  is  the  seal  of  the  Ci^  of 
!Ctly  engraved.  Over  the  seal  is  a  splendid  bust 
3  benefactor  of  the  instituUon. 

11  the  slielves  in  the  bnilding  are  of  wood,  and  are  ci 
ion  of  glass. 

r  a  vote  of  the  Trustees,  the  shelves  are  permanent 
ire  arranged  upon  a  phtn  caUed  "  the  decimal  efstem 
ral  years  since,  to  the  Public  Library,  by  Dr.  ITatha: 
le  Trustees  and  Commissioners.  Tliis  arrangement  < 
le  library,  and  has  been  partially  in  opemtion  at  Ihe 
■son  street,  fWim  the  first  institution  of  the  library, 
floor  of  the  priDcipal  hall,  there  arc  to  be,  in  eadi 
1  number.  The  hall  Is  so  contrived  th^  it  will  hav 
ides,  and  the  same  number  in  each  of  its  galleries. 
Each  alcove  will  contain  ten  ranges  of  shelves,  and 
ing  just  one  hundred  shelves  to  each  alcove. 
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of  the  alcoTCB  and  gaUeries.  These  wUl  be  used  u  roanu  for  the  Trustees,  and 
the  general  purposes  of  the  libnuj,  Theeasttower  is  occupied  byaa  iron  stair- 
case, arraiiged  upoQ  its  sideg,  and  uoendiog  from  the  ground  floor  to  that  or  the 
upper  gallay  at  the  large  halL  The  apace  in  the  center  Ja  intended  to  be  used 
for  hoisting  boie^  etc. 

coxnmoH  or  the  public  libiust,  jasvaxi  I,  IES9. 

Kninbcr  of  voliunee  id  tlie  libraiy, BS.OTO 

Number  of  pudphlcts  belonging  to  the  nijrBT7, ie,'213 

Whole  Qiunbcr  of  names  reg^tei*e<l  in  ilie  reading-room  for  the  ganeTsl 

UHe  of  the  library, 16,«£pe 

Whole  number  of  aceeunts  opened  for  borrowing  books, 14,391 

Whole  nnrabcr  of  books  borrowed  in  B57, 68,a38 

Avcrsgc  number  of  volume*  dwly  boirowod, 820 

Lnr|;e«t  number  of  books  borrowed  in  one  day, TSO 

Kuuibcr  of  volnraes,  etc.,  rcoeivcd  since  Jiinuarylit,18.'i?,in  rcsponae  to 

tLe  vote  passed  at  the  dedication  of  the  llbrai7  building,     ....  1,4T1 

USKARY  FIIKD8. 

BtBiExiw  FuxD.  This  is  a  donation  mads  by  lion.  Jons  P,  Bioelow, 
AngnsC  5,  lS3i),  when  Mayor  of  the  City.  The  income  from  this 
fund  la  to  be  appropriated  tothcpurehassof  books  for  the  intreiaa 
of  the  library. 

One  certificate  of  City  nl.v  per  cent  stock,  payable  to  the  Chair- 
man of  tlio  CoaimJttoe  on  tlic  Public  Libraiy,  for  the  thiio  biiiig, 
fbr (1,000 

Buxi  Fcnn.  Tbifl  !a  a  donation  made  by  Jomc*  BATta,  Esq.,  of  Lon- 
don, in  March,  lii53.  Thcicccmeonly  of  lliiaf^tnd  Is  tn  he.  in  ciich 
and  every  year,  "eipendcd  in  tlie  purclinne  of  such  books  of  pcr- 
mnncnt  value  aud  antliority  as  may  be  found  most  needed  and  moat 

One  certiflcata  of  City  six  per  cent,  stock,  payable  to  (ho  Moyor 

of  iha  aty,  for  the  tjme  heing,  for 60,000 

PniLLiro  FcitD.    This  is  a  donation  made  by  Hon.  JoyATHAS  Pmiliips, 
of  Boston,  !n  April,  1S53.    The  iutorent  on  this  ftind  is  to  "  be  used 
eicluuvely  for  the  pnrchnae  of  hooka  for  »nid  libraiy." 
One  ccniScate  of  City  six  per  cent,  stock,  payablo  to  the  Mayor 

of  the  City,  for  the  time  bthig,  for 10,000 

Besldca  the  above,  the  following  douationa  in  money  have  been  made  to  the 
Puljlie  Library,  nnd  tlie  nmonnts  have  been  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  books, 
Mctirding  to  the  Intention  of  the  dunora : — 

JiMES  BBomi,  JaneSS,  18S3, tSOO 

BAHrEL  An^BTOH,  September  St,  ISSS, 1,000 

Jakes  KiGHnxaui,  March  5, 1853 100 

Kateahiil  L  BowniTcn,  November  4, 1953,  value, 200 

J.  Ikoibsoll  BowDiTon,  December  t,  ISoil, *00 

Jlrs.  Sally  Ishas  Kast  SuEPAsn,  September  IT,  ISoo, 1,000 

Also,  a  bequest  of  the  late  Hon.  Aaacyn  LAwsiKoa,  dated  January  27, 

lB5i,  not  yet  received  by  the  Ci^  Traasuior, 10,000 
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Extracts  from  tht  Addrtmt  delivered  on  the  oeamon  of  the  J)edi 

cation  of  the  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  BotUm,  <m  tht  lat  cf 

January,  1838. 

HoM.  Robert  C.  Wibtheop,  Freeident  of  the  Board  of  CommiB- 
sioDers,  charged  with  the  erection  of  the  buildiDg,  on  delivering  tfaa 
keys  to  the  mayor,  spoke  as  foltom : — ■ 

Welcome,  bthcre  snd  mother*  of  our  city ;  weloome,  yoaag  Udie*  and  chil- 
dren of  the  cchnob ;  welcome,  lovera  and  patrons  of  literature  and  learning,  uf 
■cieace  and  Ibe  art«  ;  welcome,  friendi  to  good  niRDDen  and  good  morala,  and  to 
thoM  ionocctit  recreationi  and  ennobtlnn;  punuitu  by  which  alone  rulgulty  and 
rice  can  be  supplanted  ;  welcome,  prators  and  IcBcbcra  of  our  churchea  aod  Col- 
lege*; welcome,  ruler*  and  magittrate*  of  our  city,  of  our  commonwealth,  and 
of  our  whole  founlry  ;  welcome,  citiicna  and  rcsldi^nts  of  Boeton,  one  and  alt,  lo 
to  edifice  which  i<  destined,  we  trust,  to  furnish  a  resort,  in  maof  ap  hoar  of  leia- 
nre  and  m  many  bd  hour  of  alady,  not  for  yonrsclvi'*  alone,  bnt  for  thoae  who 
shall  come  alter  you,  through  countlese  generations;  and  where  shall  conaLsntly 
be  spread,  and  constantly  be  served,  without  mtiney  and  without  price,  an  enter- 
tainment ever  freah,  ever  abandant,  and  ever  worthy  of  ialelligent  and  enlight- 
ened freemen.        ■        •        » 

This  sobstautial  and  apncious  building  owe*  ila  eiistcnce  eicluslrely  to  the 
enlightened  liberality  of  the  municipal  governnienL  And  I  avail  myself  of  the 
earlieat  opportunity  to  aoknawledgo  must  grsltfully,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Commisaionera  as  now  composed,  and  of  all  who  have  been  aaaoeiated  with  m 
during  ila  eniatence,  the  unhesitating  promptnesg  snd  unanmiity  with  which  ever; 
approprlnllan  which  ha*  been  asked,  or  even  inliniBled  ai  desirable,  boa  been 
granted  by  BUaoessive  City  Councils.         •         •         ■ 

VYhen  a  celebrated  ruler  and  orator  of  Greece  wn*  arraigned  for  the  coatlinen 
of  some  one  of  the  many  magnificent  slmcturc*  which  are  sasoeiatad  with  hj* 
administration,  and  wheae  very  ruina  are  now  the  admiration  of  the  world,  he  i* 
■aid  10  have  replied,  that  he  would  willingly  bear  all  the  odium  and  all  the  onoi 
of  the  outlay,  if  the  cdilice  in  question  might  henceforth  bear  hia  own  name, 
inatead  of  being  inscribed  with  that  of  the  people  of  Athen*.  Bat  the  people  oC 
ancient  Athens  Indignautty  rejected  the  idea,  and  refused  to  retlnqniah,  even  I« 
the  iiluitrioas  and  princely  Pericles,  the  glory  of  snch  a  work. 

Nor  will  the  people  of  Boston,  I  am  per«uadcd,  be  len  unwilling  to  di»own  0» 
abandon  the  credit  which  ia  legitimately  tlioira,  fur  Ibe  noble  hall  in  which  wo  are 
assembled  ; — and  while  the  muBiiiuenee  of  benefuctors,  abroad  and  at  home,  and 
the  diligeneaand  devotion  of  Tnialoca  or  of  CommisBioner*,  may  be  remembered 
with  gralilndo  by  na  all,  the  city  herself—"  our  illostrioDs  parent,"  aa  she  was 
well  entitled  by  our  venerable  benefiiclor,  Mr.  Jonathnu  Phi IlijiB— will  never  fiiil 
lo  ciaim  the  distinction  as  eiclmiyely  her  own,  that  with  no  niggardly  or  reluct- 
ant hand,  but  promptly,  liberally,  and  eren  profusely,  if  you  will,  abe  supplied  the 

These  empty  shelies  will  soon  be  filled.  Gems  and  jewels  more  precioua  than 
any  which  the  mines  of  either  continent  can  over  yield,  will  soon  find  their  pbiccs 
In  (he  caskets  and  cabinets  which  have  here  been  prepared  for  them ;  and  living 
jewels,  like  those  of  the  IComun  matron  of  old — even  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
our  city — will  soon  be  seen  clustered  around  tliem. 

It  was  a  poetcal  and  beautiful  oonoeil  of  the  great  philosopher  of  onr  mother- 
land—of Bacon,  1  mean,  the  contemporary  and  futlow-oountrjm.nn  of  our  Pilgrim 
Father* — that  "librariea  are  aa  the  shrines  where  oil  the  relite  of  the  ancient  sainB, 
full  of  true  virtue,  and  that  withont  detuslon  or  impcnture,  are  preserved  and 
repo*ed."  But  Cioero,  melhinks,  did  better  juatice  lo  the  theme.  We  ore  told 
that,  when  that  illustrious  orator  and  alatesnun  saw  the  books,  which  compoecd  h» 
prceion*  private  library,  (iuriy  arranged  in  the  apartment  which  he  had  provided 
for  them,  in  his  villa  at  Antium,  ho  wrote  lo  his  friend  Allleus,  "Poiira  cere 
jHom  Tyrannio  mihi  litn-ot  dUpotait,  men  addita  tidtlur  mti*  aiibu*." 
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cnr  that  my  biyibi  hare  been  put  in  their  place*  bf  yonr 
io,a  Kml  wenu  to  bare  been  Rilded  to  my  dir«lliiig." 
r«,  my  frirada;  within  thoe  wolli  ahall  tooo  t«  gathe 
'hly  maittn  of  philosophy  and  rheturic,  of  hiatory  and 
nan  Cioeni  reooi^iied  and  reverenoed  as  tutrodaoing  a  ao 
(he  great  lighti  oT  all  ages,  (he  wne  and  learned  of  all 
idally,  who  baTO  adorned  a  oirirnaUoa,  and  Tlndicated  a 
a  Christiaaity  which  that  Cioero  never  conceived  of,  al 
iDd  tbem.  li^re  soon  nhalt  many  a  waiting  heart  be  kin 
he  eialta(ioD  of  that  good  old  Bishop  of  Nurwioh,  when  1 
It  (rf'  a  great  library,  *'  What  a  bappineaa  is  it,  lha(,  wil 
romaocy,  I  may  here  call  up  any  of  the  ancient  worlbies  ( 
lan  or  divine,  and  confer  with  them  of  all  my  duubls ! — tl 
imOD  up  whole  aynoda  of  reverend  fathers  nnd  ncute  i 
Its  of  the  earth,  to  give  their  well-stadied  judgments  on  . 
■  which  I  may  propose  !  " 

knd  not  the  reverend  fathers  and  acute  doctors  only  ■ 
; — bnt  here  also  the  poets  of  at)  agea  shall  be  ever  rest 
ioeet  Btraizu  ; — the  dntoiatista  of  all  ages  to  rcheatae  to  na 
•it  or  of  woe  j— the  orators  of  all  ages  to  recite  to  ns  tbe  tr 
:he  thrilling  appeal,  which  may  have  shaken  empires 
nged  the  current  of  the  world's  afisin.  Hero,  too,  (he  pr 
inioDS  mechanic  shall  exhibit  to  us  his  specifications,  his  |: 
I.  Here  the  great  interprctera  of  Nature  shall  unfi'ld  to  V 
henTena,  the  testimony  of  the  rocks,  and  tho  marvsla  and 
vegt-tablo  life.  Here  the  glowing  pictures  of  lictioa  and 
us  before  our  viaiun,  beneath  the  magic  wand  of  a  So 
per ; — the  living  portraila  of  sages  and  patriots,  of  other  h 
I,  be  dispUyed  la  tts  by  a  Gniiot  or  a  Bronghom,  a  Carlj 
rks  or  an  [rvin^f )— and  the  grander  panorama  of  history  1 
ibbon  or  a  Urate,  a  Hume  or  a  Macaulay,  a  Bancrolt,  a  P 
lay  God,  in  hia  ^lodaess,  grant  that  inoreased  supplies  of 
e,  and  virtue,  for  ns  and  our  poaterity,  may  be  its  rich  SDi 
:  it  may  be  so  nnctilied  by  llis  grace  to  the  bigheat  in' 
imunily,  (bnt  here,  at  least,  the  (ree  of  knowledge  may 
n  ibe  tree  of  life  ; — and  (bat,  conalltudng.  as  il  will,  tbe  i 
>ra  of  oar  great  republican  sya(em  of  popular  edacatjon,  it 
■earing  up  and  imtaining,  for  a  thousand  generations,  a 
leriahable  fabric  of  freedom  j — of  that  freedom  which  t«l 
ch  DioM  be  regulated  by  law,  and  which  can  only  be  i 
lanthropy,  and  potriotjam. 

&t  the  close  of  Mr.  WiDthrop's  address,  His  Hoi 
je,  mayor  of  tbe  city,  on  receiving  tbe  keys  of  tb 
rery  appropriate  address,  from  which  we  give 
ipbs: — 

Ihir  city  has  mmetimn  been  called  the  Athens  of  Am 
Dpliment;  let  it  never  be  in  derision.  The  real  chum 
■t  rest  upon  the  cultare  which  is  bestowed  upon  the  inati 
ich  suggest  n  resemblance  to  the  charming  "  Eye  of  Gre< 
'flineas  of  that  pecriess  city,  we  are  told  that  tho  eullghten< 
of  its  fortunes,  the  pstroo  of  literalore  and  learning,  bo 
rks  of  Ilomer  from  threatened  oblivion,  but  established 
bena,  open  to  tha  free  use  of  id  oltiicns,  and  by  these  tk 
I  home  of  the  Muses.  The  golden  age  of  Cimon  and  P 
!  of  the  Gymnasium,  of  the  Academy,  of  the  Agora,  of  th 
the  PaKhenon,  and  ot  (be  Propvlsa,  and  of  all  the  cal 
1  nrramdrd  them — that  age  of  danling  splendor  wbioh 
:nte  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  mankind.  I  may  not  j 
iliiatioa  of  that  age  with  ours,  in  all  that  a  useful  and  be 
in  mi'  oontemplatioiu  of  the  glory  of  (hat  era,  there  oomc 
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ihsiwtlcas  wenllli,  Tut  eilent,  and  reaoariK*  nBapproubable  to  lu  of  Ihe  pn*- 

nt,  let  it  be  remeinbere<l  that  the  wonderfnl  Atlieni  uf  hislory  conlaioed  >  pop- 
Ulioalenthim  that  of  BortoQ  to-dar,aDd  that  tb*  number  or  tboee  who  might  ei- 
rolw  the  rigbts  of  ciliunih^p  therein  waa  leu  than  our  number  of  voWn.  Uo« 
IT  tbe  free  librsr}'  of  Piaiatratns  nScvled  the  obBract«r  oud  forluDes  of  the  Grecian 
ity,  neither  history  nor  trAdilion  discloaea;  but  we  know  that  it  prreeiled  in 
ewer  aad  aplendor,  and  that  Uieaa  all  eame  from  the  brala  and  the  hand  of  mas. 
Vliether  the  noble  inMilntion,  whrae  flallering  auipiees  we  here  hail  t4i-dsy,  thsll 

0  tiie  harbin^r  of  a  more  illustriuu*  future  to  our  Athens,  rnajr  i^cpeud,  iu  fnne 
cgroe,  Dpoa  the  patrona^  whieh  ehall  await  upon  these  halls  ;  for  tlie  pu^vcr  of 
Donledge  ia  enentially  the  same  in  erery  period  uf  lime,  ibokigh  the  fruits  of  ill 

But  time  forbid*  that  I  ihould  puraua  the  theme  ;  a  single  word  mure,  snd  1 
ave  done.  Wliile  here,  gntliereil  in  joyous  asaemblnce  lo-duy,  (here  arc  those — 
>[ne  of  wliom  are  before  me,  otliera  are  nbaent  and  distant — all  of  whom  shoulJ 
are  a  place  in  our  mennories.  It  was  the  cnslum  at  oerlaiu  Alhonian  fealirili 
ir  the  knights  to  make  thedrcuitof  the  Agora,  begiuniogut  the  statue  ufHemica 
ud  paying  iheir  homage  Ii>  the  statues  and  templea  aronnd  it.  On  tliia  new  year's 
clival,  now  tirst  celebmted  within  thi«e  walls,  aiiice  we  bare  not  yet  their  Etaiirn 
bout  us,  let  us  Himniiin  to  our  thougbts,  ia  livlii);  peraounllty,  the  imogta  of  ill 
lie  noble  benefactors  of  our  Publio  Library,  the  oontribulors  uf  funds,  of  bcitf, 
nd  of  valued  servioe ;  and  lot  us  pay  to  eaeh  tlie  homage  of  our  hesiia"  bm 
ratitude,  as  they  pass  tlinnigli  llie  oourle  <if  our  memories.  I^tig^h  of  days  and 
appiness  to  the  living — fri'sh  lauruli  for  tbs  memory  of  the  departed — pnuws  U 
leaven  for  their  gifts  and  their  example. 

Hon.  Edward  Everett,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on 
eceiving  the  keys  from  the  itinyor,  delivered  an  address,  from  wLicb 
he  following  passnges  are  taken  : — 

Tlie  City  of  Boston,  owing  to  peculiar  oircum«tnno«  in  its  growth  and  hiitory, 
as  been,  at  all  limes,  aa  1  think,  lieyond  most  citiea  in  the  world,  the  object  of  an 
FToclionale  attachment  on  the  pan  rrf'  its  ink-ibitants — a  feeling  entilK-d  lo  retptet, 
nd   productive  of  good,  even  if  it  may  samelimes  loem  to  slrnugerB  orerpattinl 

1  its  manifeslatioos.  It  is  not  merely  its  eommunding  nataral  eilnnlion,  the  triple 
nil  on  which  it  is  enthroned,  its  magnificent  bay  and  harbor,  and  the  group  of 
.lands  and  islets  that  tparkle  like  emeralds  on  Iheir  surfaei. — not  iiienly  this  mial 
linimblc  Common,  wliieh  opens  before  our  windows,  delightful  even  at  this  sea- 
in  of  the  year,  and  ofFording  us  in  summer.  In  its  noble  inalla  and  shady  walks, 
It  that  the  country  cmbniut  of  oool,  and  beauCifal,  and  satubrions,  transport^  w 
le  heart  of  the  city;  "the  poor  man's  pleosarc-gronnd,"  as  it  has  been  well 
idled,  though  a  king  might  envy  it; — nor  tile  environs  of  our  city,  of  nr- 
Bssii^  loveTineiis,  which  inclose  it  on  every  aide  in  kindly  embrace;  it  is  doI 
ilely  nor  principntly  these  natural  attractiona  whicli  endear  BosIod  lo  iu  eitiu'iK. 
Tor  is  it  exclusively  the  proud  and  t;ratefut  memories  of  the  pasi — of  the  high- 
luled  fhlhcra  and  niolhrra  of  the  land,  veoerabla  in  their  self-denyini;  virtues, 
lajestie  in  the  austere  simplicity  of  their  manners,  conscientious  in  thiir  errors, 
'ho,  with  amazing  ancriRcea,  and  hardshipa  never  to  bo  described,  sought  oot 
ew  homes  in  the  wilderness,  and  transmitted  lo  n*  delights  and  blessings  wbicb 

n-oa  not  given  lo  themselves  to  enjoy — of  those  who  in  succeeding  generaliom 
eserved  well  of  their  country — Ibe  pioueerv  of  the  Bevolulion,  the  men  of  the 
lamp-BCt  age,  whose  own  words  and  acts  are  stamped  on  the  p^ges  of  bitlory,  in 
tiaractera  never  to  Be  ef&ced — nf  those  who,  when  the  deoitive  hoar  caine, 
ixiA  forth  in  that  immortal  ball,  the  ohampionaof  their  country's  rights,  while  it 
JoTOoly  yet  deserved  the  name  of  a  country  ;  it  is  not  eiolosively  these  proud 
nd  grateful  aBsociations,  which  attach  the  dutiful  Bostouiaa  to  ihe  city  of  bi) 
irth  or  adoption. 

No,  Mr.  irlayor,it  iBnotcielusi*clytlie«,  mnflhas  they  wratHhnle  toilrengtb- 
n  the  sentiment.  It  has  its  origin,  in  no  small  degree,  in  tlie  personal  relalion  in 
'hich  Boston  places  herself  lo  her  children  ;  in  the  parenlol  interest  which  sbe 
beriahes  in  their  welfiire,  which  loads  her  to  take  them  by  the  hand  almost  from 
le  cradle — to  train  them  npin  the  aacending  series  of  her  exoetleni  free  •cfaoDli; 
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waublng  ov«r  th«m  w  a  (oai  fathn  wsiohei  otct  the  object!  of  hii  Iota  and 
Iiopc  ;  in  a  word,  to  confer  upon  them  a  (im-rate  Kfaml  eduuntioa  at  Ihe  poblJa 
expense.  Often  hnve  I  attemptrd,  bat  nith  very  inrtiul  succtn,  both  id  thia 
country  ntld  in  Europe,  to  penuade  Inquiring  friends  from  counU'ies  and  plaoca 
where  no  BUi'h  well-cirj^nhied  >}'atem  rf  public  edocatluu  preraib,  that  oar  frea 
•ohoola  do  really  afTurd  lo  the  entire  popalaltati  meaiia  of  elenentaiy  education,  of 
wbicti  the  weollhimt  ciliun  ia  glad  lo  aTsil  liinneif 

And  now,  Mr.  Mayor,  the  enlightened  connaela  of  the  City  GoTernmeat  are 
abuut  to  give  new  ntre'ngth  to  tkieelitsot  graiitnde and afffetion,  which  bind  ^e 
lii-arta  of  Ihe  children  of  Boslun  to  their  beluvi'd  city.  Hitherto  the  aystern  of 
public  (.>dncatioii .  excellent  as  it  ia,  and  wiaely  Buppart>:il  by  a  pnocely  cxpeodilDre, 
d'h  B  but  commence  the  vork  of  iuitruction  and  curry  it  to  a  certain  point ;  well 
adt'Hnced,  indf^eil,  but  far  abort  of  the  goal,  it  prepares  our  youug  men  for  col- 
U-^e,  for  the  CKtrnting-mom,  for  the  i&ce  of  the  engineer,  the  *tuitio  of  the 
art' at.  the  shop  iX  the  ortitan,  the  bborator^  of  the  cliu-mitt,  or  nhatever  field  uf 
cn)pi<)yinmt  they  may  be  di,-Mined  to  enter ;  but  there  it  luavea  them,  without 
farther  provision  for  the  CBllnre  of  the  aiitid.  It  dlHiiplinea  the  fscultica,  and 
forms  a  taste  for  Ihe  nequlaitioa  of  hnciwledge.  on  the  part  of  onr  young  men  und 
women  ;  bnl  it  provide)  no  mesna  for  their  exrrcisc  and  gi'iDilivBlion.  It  gives 
th<?m  the  eltmenlary  education  rcqniaitB  for  tiieir  future  eallines,  but  withholda 
all  fucilitiPB  of  BCCC99  lo  thoge  boundlen  alorea  of  recorded  kiioi«led^,  in  every 
de|>nnmt-nt,  by  which  alone  that  elementary  education  can  bo  completed  and 
mado  t^ff't^otoal  fur  the  active  dniiee  of  life. 

Hut  ti>-(iny  our  honored  city  cartiea  OD  and  peKecta  her  work.  The  Tnuteea, 
from  their  first  annnnl  report  to  the  preaent  time,  have  never  failed  to  recommend 
s  firat-claas  public  library,  such  as  ttwt,  rir,  for  nlieee  accommodation  you  deetine 
thia  ni>bh-  buMdinc.  ns  Ihe  compli'lian  of  the  great  syslem  of  public  education. 
Ila  objet^l  is  togivein  the  entire  populntion.  not  mcreiy  to  the  eurioua  student,  but  to 
the  ininiaitive  m.-mberiif  either  of  the  prirfi-asiunt,  lo  theinlcliigrnt  mercliani,  me- 
cliiinic,  mochiiiiKl,  cngim-er,  artist,  or  artiinii,' in  short,  to  all  of  every  age  and  of 
either  sea,  who  desire  to  in vt-atigate  any  snliJECt,  cithrr  of  utility  or  taelv,  those  ad- 
vniiLnfres  which,  wilhoot  fHch  an  ample  public  eoUection,  nioiil  necessarily  be  mo- 
nxpolizrit  by  tho  proprietora  of  lai^o  priviitv  Ubrarica,  or  tbinc  who  by  courtesy  have 
Ihe  vtv  i>r  ihem  ;  nay,  lo  put  wilhin  the  reach  of  the  entire  community  advant- 
^e^at  this  hind.fiu-  Iwyond  thoae  which  can  be  airurdt.-d  by  Ihe  largest  and  best 
provided  privati'  librariee.  •         •         • 

I  am  aware  thai  there  ia  still  ttoating  about  ia  the  community  a  vague  prejudice 
BCniiMt  what  is  culled  book-learning.  One  Minietimea  hears  doubts  eipmacd  of 
the  DtU  ty  of  pulilio  libraries;  opinions  that  tliey  ore  rather  ornamental  than 
Deoeamry  or  uselul ;  ami  llie  Gict  that  our  lime-huDorcd  eily,  never  indiRereut  lo 
thi-  menial  inipmreiiiciit  of  her  children,  haa  lobiisted  more  than  two  Centuries 
without  one,  ia  n  suHicit-iit  proof  tlial,  until  within  a  very  few  years,  Ihcir  import- 
ance has  not  bci-n  pnrlicuturly  fvlL  There  is  perhaps,  even  now  a  disposition  lo 
clnim  anme  superiority  for  what  is  called  practical  kuowltilge — kuon-ludgc  gained 
by  <>b»ervnti'm  mid  eipcricnee,  (which  mnsi  oi-rlainly  the  Trustees  would  not  dis- 
parng(>,)  and  a  kind  of  salisluicliDn  felt  ia  holding  up  tho  einmple  of  self-laught  \ 
men.  in  aapimacd  contradisli notion  Ihrni  those  who  have  gut  their  knowledge  from  | 
bnohs  :  Bud  tvi  name,  perhaps,  ia  ao  fkvquenlly  mentioned  iu  tliis  conncclian  as  / 
that  of  Franklin,  who,  because  ho  had  scarce  any  school  cduculion,  and  dcvcf 
went  li>  ciillegc,  haa  ticeu  hastily  act  doivD  as  a  brilliant  example  to  show  tlie  inu- 
tility of  book-learning.  ]I  has  been  quoted  to  me  in  this  way,  and  to  show  that 
Lbrnriea  are  of  no  use,  within  three  days. 

Now,  Mr.  Ahtyor,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  there  never  was  a  greater  mistake  in 
point  of  fact  A  tbint  fur  hooka,  which  he  spared  no  pains  tu  alluy,  is  the  tirat 
marked  trail  diaclowd  In  tha  cliaroeler  of  Franklin  ;  his  success  Ihniughout  tlie 
early  period  of  his  life  can  be  directly  trsoed  to  the  use  lie  niudi.-  of  lliem  ^  and 
hia  very  first  important  movement  for  the  benefit  of  his  fetlovr-mcn,  was  to  found 
a  pablio  Lbrary,  which  still  flourishes; — one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Ihe 
coamry.  Franklin  not  a  book-man  !  whoever  labora  under  that  deluaion,  ahowa 
that  aomebody  else  is  not  much  of  a  book-man,  at  least  ao  far  aa  concern*  the 
iMo^TTiphy  of  our  iUualrious  townsman.  We  happen  to  have  a  little  infurmation 
oa  i\iM  subject  in  a  buok  written  by  Franklia  bimiielf. 
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Hear  his  voHs  :  "  From  my  infancy  I  wm  pRMonately  food  of  reading,  ind 
all  the  nionej'  Ihit  came  inlo  my  hstidB  wu  laid  out  in  porchnitig  btxdu.  1  wh 
very  fond  of  voysgea.  My  firm  Hoqnkilion  waa  BnoyaD'a  Worke,  in  Kijarato  Lltla 
volumaa.  I  afterward  sold  them,  to  enable  me  t«  bay  R.  Burton'a  '  HutarUal 
CoUtetiata.'  They  were  smitl  Chapman'i  hooka,  and  oheiip ;  forty  vuiunm  in 
all.  My  father'!  little  library  oonnted  cbieQy  of  booki  in  pultimio  divinily,  mivt 
of  which  I  read.  I  hare  often  regretted,  [and  thia  ii  a  KDteaoe  that  might  he 
inacrlbed  ou  the  lofty  cornice  of  this  nuble  hall,]  that,  at  a  time  when  I  had  lueh  • 
thiret  for  knowledge,  more  proper  booka  bad  not  Ulea  in  my  way.  .  .  .  There 
waa  among  them  Plutarch's  Lirea,  which  I  reed  abundantly,  and  I  Mill  think 
lh.ll  time  apenl  to  great  advantage.  Thore  was  iilaa  a  book  of  Defoe's,  called  an 
'  Enai/  an  Prajecli,"  and  another  of  Dr.  Mattaer'a,  called  an  '  £m<iji  ts  d« 
Oaed,'  which  "  did  what,  sir  I — for  I  am  now  going  to  gi»e  yon,  in  Franklin'i 
own  words  (they  carry  with  them  the  jmtihQation  of  every  dollar  expended  in 
raising  these  walb.)  the  original  secret  of  his  illnatrioD*  esreer — what  was  ths 
effect  produced  by  reading  these  two  liule  books  of  Defoe  and  Cotton  Mather  T 
(  "  They  perhaps  gave  me  a  turn  of  thinking,  which  had  an  inflneaoe  on  aome  of 
the  principal  fnture  erenta  of  my  life." 

Tes,  sir,  in  the  reading  of  those  booka  was  the  aoom,  that  sprouted  into  that 
magnltioent  oak ;  there  waa  the  fbantaio-drap,  whkih  a  hiry  might  sip  from  a 
buttercup,  from  which  has  flowed  the  Missouri  and  the  MiBsiaBJppL--Uie  brood,  deep 
river  of  Franklin's  fume,  winding  its  way  through  the  lapse  of  ngf,  and  destined  to 
flow  on,  till  it  shall  he  ingulfed  in  the  ooenn  of  eternity.  From  bia  '■  inffluc^,"  nr, 
"  pasiionattily  fund  of  readiitK;"  nay,  with  the  appetite  of  a  vnUnre,  with  the 
digeslloa  of  an  ostrich,  nttneking  the  great  folios  of  polemic  divinity  in  hi*  &thcra 
library.  Not  a  dull  boy,  either,  sir  ;  not  a  preoooious  little  hook-worm  ;  fund  of 
play  ;  doesn't  dislike  a  little  minhief  ;  sometimes,  as  he  tells  us,  "  led  the  other 
bi>ys  into  scrapes ;  "  but  in  his  intervals  of  play,  in  hia  leisure  momenta,  up  in  tba 
Innely  garitl,  when  the  tot  of  the  fiimity  were  nsleep,  holding  csinvprao  in  his 
childhoiN]  with  the  grare  old  ikon-conbrmists,  Howe,  snd  Owen,  and  Baxter — 
oommuuing  with  the  nnsterest  brds  of  thought;  the  demigods  of  pnrilauiam — 

Franklin  not  n  book-mnn  r  Why,  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  tt  was  "  this  book- 
ish incliiuition  which  at  length  determined  his  fsther  to  make  liim  a  printer," 
Bgninat  his  own  inclination,  which  was  for  the  sea ;  snd  when  he  had  that  by 
coiistniint  become  a  printer,  his  great  coniolalion  was,  as  he  says,  that  "  1  now 
hod  access  to  better  books.  An  ocquainlanea  with  the  npprenliivs  of  booksellers 
enabled  me  sometimes  to  borrow  a  small  one,  which  I  was  cart-ful  to  return  soon 
and  clean.  Often  I  sat  up  in  my  ohamber  reading  the  greatest  part  <A  the  night, 
when  the  book  was  borroived  in  tlia  evening  and  to  be  returned  in  the  morning, 
lost  it  should  be  found  missing." 

Then  Le  made  the  ocqaainlanee  of  Mr,  Matthew  Adams,  on  ingmiom,  aenri- 
ble  man,  "  who  h;td  a  prelty  colleetion  of  books."  }Ie  ftrquented  the  printing 
olfice,  look  notice  of  the  bright  little  apprentice,  and  "  very  kindly  pmpoaed  to 
lend  me  such  books  as  1  chose  to  read."  Ilaring  taken  to  a  vegetable  diet  at  the 
Bge  of  sixteen,  he  penunded  his  brother  to  allow  him  in  cash  half  the  price  of  his 
board,  lived  upon  potatoes  and  hattj  pudding,  soMi  found  that  he  could  saTc  half 
even  of  that  lilllu  allownnce,  (which  oould  not  have  exoevded  two-snd -six pence  a 
week,  lawful  money,)  and  this  poor  liMle  economy  "  was  an  additional  flind  lur 
buying  books."  What  would  the  poor,  under-fed  boy,  who  was  glad  to  bay  bouki 
on  (he  savings  of  his  potato  diet,  have  aaid,oanld  he  have  had  free  access  ton  bolt 
like  this,  stored  as  it  soon  will  he  with  its  priceless  treasures  I  Further,  air, 
while  working  as  a  journeyman  in  England,  he  says,  "  1  made  the  acqaaintanco 
of  one  William  Wlleoii,  a  bookseller,  whose  shop  was  next  door.  lie  had  bu 
immense  collection  of  scoond-hand  books ; " — (somewhat,  1  suppose,  tike  our 
friend  Burnham,  In  Comhill ;)— "  oiroulsting  librarioe  were  not  than  in  use,  bat 
we  agreed  that,  upon  certniii  reas»nab1e  terms,  which  I  hsve  now  fbrgotCon,  t 
might  take,  read,  and  return  any  of  his  works.  Thia  I  esteemed  a  great  advant- 
age,  and  I  made  ns  muuh  use  of  it  as  1  could," ^^ 

"WshsTB  nmrsMn  I>efoe's"fiMoyon  Proj-r/»,"orlhe  miaor  woman  who  had.    Ttn 
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Rmlljr,  ^,  IK  I  Ibt«  already  aai,  FrankliD'i  fint  important  moTeTnent  for  the 
Dod  of  hi*  (ellonr-iaen  was  tli«  roundation  of  the  Dublic  library  m  PhliadelpblB. 
.t  hia  iaalance,  the  membcn  of  n  little  olub,  to  which  he  beinnged,  tredrnnen 
ad  meehaoka  of  narrow  mean*,  threw  into  commua  stock  the  lew  booka  which 
elonged  to  them.  A  BUbiKriptian  waa  obtsinfd  frDm  liAf  yonog  men,  principally 
sdeamen,  oT  two  ponndi  each,  and  ten  (hillion  per  annum,  and  with  this  little 
ind  they  b^nn.  "  The  hoolu  were  imported,  the  lihrarj-  wrn  opened  one  day 
I  the  week  for  Irading  th«n  to  the  aabacribcra,  on  their  promiaaory  aotes  to  pay 
Dobletharalaeirnoldnly  retnrned."  "ThW  wa«  the  mother,"  aaja  Franklin, 
of  nil  the  NiMh  AmerienD  mbacription  librsriea,  now  so  numerooa.  It  b» 
Mimw  •  gTMt  thil^  ilaelf.  Mid  iMDIinaally  goea  on  increasiog.  These  llbrariea 
trt  improved  the  general  coUTemtioD  of  the  Americans,  mode  the  common 
*deanieii  mod  (knnets  aa  iotellignit  aa  moat  gentlemen  from  other  connlriee,  and, 
rrbapv,  have  contributed  in  some  degree  to  Ae  stand  »  generally  mode  throngh- 
it  the  coloDiea  in  defense  of  their  priTiIegca.'' 

Ka,  «r  ;  if  therv  is  one  iesKin  more  tlian  aiKrthn  directly  dcdnoibia  from  the  life 
r  Fnnklin,  it  ia  the  close  connentioD  of  a  thorougbly  practical  and  useful  life 
ud  cnreer  with  books,  libraries,  and  reading.  If  there  ia  a  thing  OQ  earth  which 
onld  base  ^add.'ned  his  heart,  eoold  he  ba»e  anlJcipaled  it,  it  would  be  the 
Dowledge  tfiit  his  natiTe  city,  in  two  generations  after  his  death,  would  (band  a 
brary  like  this,  to  give  to  the  rising  genemtion,  and  to  the  lovers  of  knowledge 
r  CTciy  age,  that  acoeea  to  booka  of  which  be  ao  much  felt  the  want.  And 
>nld  it  be  granted  to  him,  eien  now,  to  return  to  his  nnlivo  city,  which  dwelt  in 
ia  sSectioDs  to  the  dose  of  hia  ItTu,  his  lint  visit  would  be  to  the  ccoler  of  (he 
notent  burial-ground,  where,  in  after  lite,  be  dnIifiiUy  placed  a  marble  slab  on  the 
ravca  of  hia  parenta ;  his  aecund  Tialt  would  be  lo  the  spot  in  Milk  street  where 
e  w»  bc*n  ;  his  third  lo  the  corner  of  Union  and  Hanover  street,  where  he 
awed  hia  childhood,  in  a  house  stU  atnnding;  his  fourth  riaic  would  be  to  the 
le  of  the  free  grammar  sehool-honee,  where,  aa  he  aaya  in  hii  will,  he  received 
hi*  first  iDstructJon  in  literature,"  and  which  ia  now  adorned  with  the  itatue 
'hich  a  grateful  poslerily  has  dedicaled  to  hia  memory  ;  and  hia  laet  and  longrsl 
-ould  be  lo  this  noble  ball,  where  you  are  making  provision  for  an  ample  aojiply 
f  that  TCsdlDg  of  which,  "  from  hi>  infancy,  he  was  passionntely  fond." 

The  shades  of  evening  are  falling  around  us ;  thoae  cressets,  which  lend  na 
Mir  mild  and  tasteful  illumination,  will  soon  be  e«inguiahed  ;  and  the  first  day 
f  tlie  new  year,  rich  in  (he  happy  prospects  we  now  inaugnrato,  will  come  to  a 
kae.  May  (ho  blessing  of  Ileayen  give  effect  to  ila  largest  anticipationa  !  A 
w  mora  daya— «  few  more  years— will  follow  their  appointed  roond,  and  we, 
iho  now  exchange  onr  oongralulaliona  on  thia  magnificent  new  year's  gift  of  our 
Sly  Fathers,  will  have  passed  from  the  scene ;  hul  firm  in  the  bith  that  the 
To'wlh  of  knowledge  ia  the  growth  of  aonud  prineiples  and  pure  morals,  let  na 
at  donbt,  that,  by  the  liberality  of  the  City  Government  and  of  onr  generooa 
enrftctora  at  home  and  abroad,  a  light  will  be  kindled  and  go  forth  from  Iheae 
ralla,  now  dedicated  to  the  uae  of  the  Faia  BoftoK  Public  Ll»»*aT,  which 
rill  gMde  onr  chiidren  and  our  children's  children  in  tho  path  of  iotelligcnoe  and 
irtne,  tiO  the  ana  himself  shall  fall  from  the  heavena. 

After  reading  tha  eitracto  from  Franltlin'B  "AutMoffraphi/,"  Mr. 
IvenVt  added ; — 

In  yonr  prCTcoce,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  that  of  this  vaat  awembly,  on  thia  Brat  rf 
Fannary,  1858,  I  offer  thia  copy  of  Frsnklin'a  "^ufoiwgrapAjf,"  in  Spark  a  edi- 
km  M  a  new  year's  gift  lo  the  Bostoa  Pablio  Library.  Noy,  sir,  I  am  gorng  to 
lo  more,  and  m.ike  the  first,  and  perhaps  tho  kiit,  motion  ever  made  in  this  haU; 
ind  that  »,  that  every  person  present,  of  his  own  accord,  if  of  age— with  the 
jonsent  of  parent  or  gnardian,  if  a  minor— man,  woman,  boy,  or  girl,  be 
wanted  on  going  home,  to  select  one  good  book,  and,  in  memory  of  the  poor 
joj,  who  half-fed  himaelf  to  grati^  hia  taata  for  reading,  present  il  aa  a  new 
reer'a  gUt  to  the  Beaton  PuUia  Library. 

In  ooDsequenca  of  this  motion,  many  books  (over  1400  in  one 
moDtb,)  were  recdved  in  the  library,  as  donations. 
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(By  Pior.  Tiouai,  In  ApplMoo'i  "  .Vw  Enrydnptdia."] 

JoBBUA  Bates,  whom  muDi&ceot  and  nDcondicional  donation  o 
fifty  thousADd  dotlara  to  the  city  of  BoBton,  in  behalf  of  a  Free  Publ: 
library,  gare  the  decisive  and  guiding  impulse  to  thai  enterprise,  wi 
bom  at  Weymouth,  in  1786 — the  only  ion  of  Col.  Joshua  Bale 
He  received  his  early  education  from  the  Rev.  Jacob  Norton,  wli 
gladly  rendered  this  service  to  the  most  considerable  among  his  pi 
risbiooers.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  liowever,  and  only  a  short  tin 
before  the  death  of  his  fatlier,  the  young  man  entered  the  conntin< 
house  of  William  R.  Grey,  ^q-,  an  accomplished  man  of  basineM  i 
Boston,  where  he  received  his  first  training  in  affairs,  and  nhcre  hi 
at  once,  showed  not  only  a  remarkable  capacity  for  commerce,  in  i: 
widest  and  most  generous  extent,  but  a  singular  facility  for  acqurin 
the  knowledge  needful  for  a  commercial  career.  There  he  soon  a 
tracted  the  notice  and  regard  of  Mr.  Gray'a  father,  afterward  )ieul«i 
aat-govenior  of  Massnchoselts,  and,  during  the  middle  and  alt  tli 
latter  portion  of  his  iifo,  the  leading  merchant  of  New  Englani 
Into  his  employment  Mr.  BaCCs  soon  passed,  and  even  before  he  ha 
attuned  his  majority  was  much  trusted  by  Iwth  father  and  bod,  i 
difficult  and  large  affairs.  But  troublesome  times  soon  came ;  tli 
embargo,  the  non-intercourse,  and  the  war  with  England.  Mr.  Gra; 
who  usually  had,  at  least,  forty  square -riji^ed  vessels  afloat,  saffcre 
from  frequent  captures,  made  both  by  France  and  England,  and  dl 
patched  Mr.  Bates  to  the  north  of  Europe,  to  protect  his  interes' 
tliere — complicated  in  themselres,  and  much  disturbed  by  the  coun 
and  consequences  of  the  war.  This  brought  him  into  relations  wit 
some  of  the  great  commercial  and  banking  houses  of  Europe,  esp 
cially  those  of  Ibe  Hopes  and  the  Barings;  and,  having  the  cotlt^ 
of  Mr.  Gray's  aSairs  all  over  Europe,  for  several  years  after  the  peac 
he  waa  lead  to  a  connection  so  free  and  intimate  with  them,  that  the 
too  becarae  aware,  as  Mr.  Gray  had  long  been,  of  his  remarhab! 
talent  and  judgment  in  whatever  related  to  the  commerce  of  tli 
worid. 

In  the  year  1826,  through  (lie  influence  of  Messrs.  Baring  Brothei 
&  Co.,  he  formed  a  house  in  London,  in  connection  with  Mr,  Joli 
Baring,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Baring,  under  the  firm  of  Bates  St  Barinj 
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Iq  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Holland,  these  gentlemen  were  both 
lade  partners  in  the  house  of  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  which  Mr. 
^tes  has  ever  since  been  an  active  and  efficient  member,  and  to 
hich  his  UDcoinmon  abilities,  knowledge,  and  judgment  have  given 
ot  a  little  of  the  power  it  now  exercises  over  the  gri'ater  interests 
oth  of  Europe  and  of  America.  On  one  occasion,  at  least,  tliia  action 
as  been  direct  and  official.  For  when,  in  the  year  1854,  a  oommis- 
OQ  was  arranged,  with  full  powers  to  make  a  final  settlement  of  all 
laima  from  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the  British  government, 
lid  from  snbjecls  of  Great  Britain  against  the  United  States,  but 
bieflf  for  epolialions  committed  during  the  war  of  1812-14,  Mr. 
lates,  nnder  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  was  appcnntcd  nmpire  bo- 
Feen  the  English  and  the  American  commisaoneis,  in  all  cases 
'here  they  should  disagree.  The  position  was  an  honorable  and 
elicate  one,  involving  not  only  great  pecuniary  interests  of  individu- 
la,  but  the  feelings  c^  the  respective  countries  toward  each  other, 
'hich  might  easily  have  been  roused  by  imputations  of  injustice  or 
nWmess.  The  two  commissioners,  as  had  been  foreseen,  often  dis- 
greed.  Hr.  Bates  decided  between  them,  plunly,  promptly,  and 
iithfuUy ;  and  it  is  enough  to  say  of  his  decisions,  that  the  voice  of 
omplaint  regarding  them  has  not  been  heard  in  either  of  the  coun- 
riea  between  which  be  was  thus  called  to  hold  the  balance. 

While  he  was  yet  a  young  clerk  in  Boston,  and  living  at  a  dis- 
ince  from  hb  family  and  its  resonrces,  he  was  eager,  ss  he  always 
lad  been  at  home,  to  improve  himself  by  severe  self-culture.  He 
ought,  therefore,  on  all  sides,  for  good  books  and  for  a  good  public 
ibrary.  Neither  was  easily  to  be  bad.  There  was,  at  that  time, 
lardiy  on  institution  in  New  England  deesrving  the  name  of  a  public 
ibrary,  and  certainly  none  that  was  accessible  to  him  or  to  any  young 
nan  in  Boston,  whose  position  was  like  his.  The  books,  indeed,  he 
^  and  BO  laid  the  foundations  for  his  future  success ;  bat  he  never 
las  ceMed  to  remember  the  difliculties  he  encountered  in  obtaining 
hem.  When,  therefore,  in  1852,  he  chanced,  by  a  mere  accident,  to 
etd  the  official  report  of  a  plan  for  establishing  a  free  public  library 
□  the  city  of  Boston,  he  was  struck  with  the  project  as  one  which,  if 
t  conld  be  carried  out  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  had  been  conceived, 
Tonld  be  of  permanent  benefit  to  the  city,  and  espedally  to  the  young 
nen  there  who  might  be  utuated  as  be  had  been,  above  forty  years 
satlier.  He  determined,  therefore,  at  onoe,  that  such  a  project  should 
not  ful  for  want  of  means,  and  wrote  immediately  to  the  mayor  of 
Boston,  offering  to  contribnte  <fiO,000  toward  its  success,  annexing 
no  conditions  to  his  munificence,  except  that  the  income  of  hia  fund 
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should  annually  be  spent  in  the  purcha 
value  and  authority,  and  tliat  the  city  : 
able  accommodations  for  their  um,  hot 
one  hundred  readers.  Nor  did  he  etoj 
building  was  undertaken,  he  began  to  i 
numbeis ;  so  that,  when  its  halls  were  < 
tween  20,000  and  30,000  volumes,  ovt 
viously  be«n  purchased  by  the  resouro 
be  placed  on  its  shelves.  Ills  wise  bei 
the  decisive  and  guiding  impulse  to 
which  still  continues  to  foster  and  enli 
render  the  city  of  Boston  his  grateful 
the  successive  generations  of  its  peo] 
Urge  space  he  filled  in  the  interests  oi 
has  lived. 

Mr.  Bates  was  married,  in  1B13,  to  I 
branch  of  tbe  Scurgis  family,  by  whi 
child,  Madame  Van  de  Weyer,  wife  o 
has  more  than  onca  been  called  to 
Belgium,  and  who  is  now  its  represent! 
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II.  THE  TRUE  ORDER  OF  EfTUDIEii. 

(THIRD  ARTICLE.) 


To  the  Becood  great  division  in  the  hierarchy  of  science  we  bavp 
jiTeD  the  name  of  Natural  History.  The  word  Phyucs  might  also 
Ave  berai  used,  but,  in  either  case,  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  to  be 
o  &r  extended  aa  to  ioclade  all  t^e  etudieg  of  the  material  norld  in 
ta  n&tural  state.  Inasmuch  as  matter  is  formed  and  governed  in 
abjection  to  tlie  I&itb  of  space  and  time,  thia  study  of  the  material 
rorld  logically  demands  a  previous  knowledge  of  mathematicB  ;  and 
10  natural  phenomenon  is  nnderetood  until  the  geometrical  or  alge- 
)niical  lav,  su^ested  aud  exemplified  by  it,  has  been,  at  least  par- 
ially,  comprehended.  In  proportion  as  the  scholar's  Icnowledge  of 
nathematics  is  enlarged,  hiB  power  of  comprehending  the  phyaical 
mivcne  ia  increased.  And,  inasmuch  as  a  knowledge  of  geometry 
8  the  earliest  mathematicat  acquirement,  those  parts  of  natural  his- 
•jory  which  depend  upon  the  perception  of  forms  may  be  earlier 
icqaii^ed  than  those  which  depend  on  mechanical,  chemical,  or  phyai- 
ilogical  coQsideratioDB. 

Thus,  althoagh  the  fdndamental  principle  of  onr  classification 
places  mechanics  before  chemistry,,  and  chemietry  before  biology,  oar 
fundamental  principles  of  education  allow,  and  require,  some  instmc- 
tioD  in  botany  and  loology  before  any  is  given  in  chemistry  or 
mechanioB. 

A  periect  knowledge  of  animals  required  a  knowledge  of  the  vege- 
table  world,  which  is  their  food;  a  perfect  knowledge  of  plants 
requires  a  knowledge  of  their  chemical  constituents,  and  of  their 
chemical  relation  to  the  soil  and  to  the  air ;  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
ohemistr^  requires  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  forces.  Thus,  in  the 
hierarchy,  mechanics  is  the  first  department  of  Natural  History.  But 
we  must,  of  course,  be  noderstood  as  now  giviog  to  the  word  mechan- 
ics a  much  wider  stgnifioation  than  osnal.  We  are  including  the  con- 
sideration of  all  those  phenomena  of  nature  that  arise  from  mechanical 
laws,  ^at  is,  from  forces  whose  prime  effects  have  been  shown  to  depend 
on  motion.  A  disonasion  of  the  boundary  between  mechanics  and 
ebemistry,  riiowing,  for  example,  why  we  place  color  under  mechanics, 
18  (278) 
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and  taste  onder  ohembtrj,  ftlthongh  interesting  in  a  meUpbjucil 
view,  and  necessar;  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  philosophy  of 
our  subject,  nill  not  be  required  in  a  purely  practical  consideration 
of  the  course  of  studies,  such  as  we  are  now  engaged  npon. 

There  have  Utoly  been  publidied  several  treatises  on  the  philosophy 
of  common  things,  some  of  whicii,  although  orowded  with  errors  and 
puerilities,  have  a  very  extensive  circulation.  Others,  free  from  (best 
fuulta,  are  defective  from  their  not  cootajning  the  most  fruitful  fscU 
end  principles  of  mechanics.  It  is  not  Burprising  that  teit-bo<^  oi 
t&ese  subjects  should  be  grossl;  deficient,  when  we  recollect  that  ii 
geometry  and  arithmetic,  the  oldeet  and  simplest  sciences,  it  has  beet 
very  di£Ecu1t  to  find  perfectly  unexoeptioaable  treatises,  and  still  non 
difficult  to  find  teachers  who  will  use  the  best  Ixraks  in  the  be» 
manner.  We  trust  lliat,  through  the  increasing  attention  now  given  ti 
education,  and  especially  through  the  inBuence  of  normal  achools,  reo 
ogniiipg  teachii^  as  a  distinct  and  high  profesaion,  we  nuty  hereafk 
have  better  text-books  upon  all  subjecta,  and  also  teachers  capable  ol 
teaching  io  the  beet  way,  even  if  the  manuals  for  instruotion  shouli 
be  imperfect.  In  all  departments  of  Natural  History  the  best  text 
hooks  are  the  objects  themselves  of  which  yon  would  teach. 

The  earliest  ioBtruction  of  a  child  in  the  direct  principles  ol 
mechanics  should  begin,  we  think,  at  the  age  of  seven  or  ei|^t  yean 
and  at  first  be  iooideotal,  that  is,  founded  on  the  occurrences  of  th' 
moment.  In  his  use  of  little  bricks  for  building,  for  example,  bevil 
have  practical  lessons,  from  which  the  teacher  may  deduce  and  rende 
clear  to  the  pupil  some  of  the  principal  properties  of  the  centre  ol 
gravity,  and  of  the  states  of  stable  and  unstable  equilibrium.  I 
playing  with  maiiiles  and  balls,  opportumtiee  occur  for  showing  die 
tinctly  to  a  child  the  law  of  the  composition  of  forces,  the  accelerat 
ing  efiect  of  a  constantly  acting  force,  the  increase  of  momentum  b; 
the  increase  of  velociiy,  and  the  like.  Tie  laws  of  elasticity  alst 
and  of  the  reflection  of  motion,  may  be  exemplified  in  the  rebonndini 
of  balls,  the  return  of  echoes,  and  the  use  of  mirrors.  Of  couise,  i 
n-ill  be  worse  than  useless  to  give  to  the  child  simply  stereotypei 
phrases,  or  vague  and  indistinct  ideas,  such  as  are  too  often  found  i 
popular  text-books;  but,  if  the  teacher  has  himself  clear  ideaaoi 
these  subjects,  he  will  find  the  child  eight  or  ten  years  old  re>dy  t 
receive  them.  Even  the  principal  laws  of  optics,  of  acoustics  »d( 
thermotlcs,  may  be  thus  incidentally  taught.  The  optical  toys,  wbid 
are  in  almost  every  household,  musical  instruments,  burning-glasses 
and  the  phenomena  of  dew,  rain,  frost,  and  snow,  will  give  the  needfli 
opportunities.    Only  let  the  caudon  be  continually  borne  u  uiin. 
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that  it  ifl  maoh  better  to  confess  to  a  child  jonr  ovrn  ignorance  of  a  * 
mbject,    than  to  attempt  to  ^ve  an  answer  to  his  questions  while 
your  own  views  are  ill-defioed  and  nnaaUafactor;. 

Odb  of  the  earliest  studies,  commencing,  perhaps,  at  the  age  of 
sevMi  years,  should  be  geography.  Let  it  be  taught,  at  first,  by  the 
aid  of  a  globe,  without  reforeuce  to  maps.  The  immense  magnitude 
of  the  earth  will  be  apprehended  by  the  child  only  when,  in  later 
years,  he  has  trarclled  distaooee  that  have  an  appreciable  ratio  to  the 
earth's  oiroamferenoe.  At  first  he  must  be  content  with  understand- 
ing accurately  its  form  and  motions.  In  describing  these,  the  teacher 
dhould  be  careful  to  use  the  globe  only  as  an  illustration,  not  as 
thongh  it  were  the  thing  of  which  he  is  speaking,  else  the  child  will 
never  transfer  his  ooneeptioas  from  the  glt^  to  the  earth.  In  the 
course  of  thirteen  years'  servioe  upon  a  icbool  committee  we  have 
□ever  foaud  a  teacher  who  gave  to  the  scholars  a  clear  oonoeption  of 
the  pbyncal  boundaries  between  the  five  zones,  and  but  few  who  even 
attempted  it.  The  differences  of  olhnate  and  the  number  of  degrees 
of  extent  are  taught,  but  the  child  does  not  know  what  appearances  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  decide  the  position  of  the  tropics  and  polar 
circles.  Nor  do  we  find  that  scholars  in  general  gain  any  clear  con- 
ception of  the  actual  direction  of  places.  Their  views,  being  derived 
from  maps,  are  necessarily  erroneous.  From  one  of  the  Holbrook 
Co.'s  globes  a  child  can  readily  be  made  to  see  that  a  straight  line 
from  one  point  t>n  the  globe  to  another,  would  always  go  through  a 
portion  of  the  earth,  so  that  to  point  directly  towards  any  distant 
place  be  must  always  point  more  or  less  downward. 

The  following  extract  from  the  instructions  of  the  school  committee 
in  Waltham  to  the  teachers  of  the  sub-primary  schools  will  serve  as 
an  example  of  the  mode  of  teaching  geography :  "  Begin  with  the 
globe;  set  it  where  the  sun  may  shine  upon  itj  bring  Waltham  to 
the  top,  and  make  the  north  pole  point  to  the  north.  Lay  a  marble 
on  the  top  of  the  globe,  and  show  them  that  the  light  and  shadow  on 
the  marble  and  on  the  globe  are  similarly  situated.  Explain  the 
rOBodness  of  the  earth  ;  that  it  is  only  a  bigger  globe,  under  the  little 
globe,  as  that  is  under  the  marble ;  and  that  the  light  and  shade  &I1 
OQ  it  as  they  do  on  the  globe  and  marble,  making  nigfat  in  the 
shadow,  day  in  the  snnshine.  Give  them  vivid  conceptions  of  the 
size  of  ^e  earth,  by  showing  them  how  email  upon  the  globe  would  be 
the  landscape  visible  from  Prospect  Hill ;  how  near  to  the  point 
which  represents  Waltham  would  be  the  point  representing  the  distant 
Monadnoo.  Show  them  in  what  oonntriee  the  sun  is  then  rising,  and 
ia  what  setUng,  and  where  it  is  vertical,  by  simple  refbreuce  to  the 
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light  and  shadow  od  the  globe ;  &Dd,af1er  an  hour's  fitteotioo  to  other 
studies  or  amuaements,  return  to  the  globe,  and  ehow  them  how  the 
light  b&s  travelled  round.  Show  them,  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year,  whether  the  north  or  south  pole  renuuna  in  light  or  shadow 
all  the  day.  Repeat  this  lesson  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  espe- 
cially do  not  forget  it  at  the  equinoxes  and  solstices.  Explain  how 
reflection  from  the  globe  diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  shadow  on  the 
marble,  and  the  reflection  from  the  window-seat  partially  enlighteoi 
the  under  side  of  the  globe,  while  there  is  no  window-seat  under  the 
earth  to  reflect  light  upon  China  and  New  Holland.  Make  the 
amount  of  reflection  from  the  window-seat  more  apparent  to  them  by 
covering  it  alternately  with  a  black  veil  and  a  white  handkerchief.  Ii 
like  manner,  although  the  globe  will,  after  sunset,  be  in  the  shadow  o( 
the  earth,  there  b  no  larger  body  below  the  earth  to  cast  a  shadow  oi 
our  antipodes. 

"Takeyour  children  occasionally  to  walk;  go  on  the  hills;  ehoK 
thetn  how  the  presence  of  a  brook  or  river  can  be  foretold  from  thi 
extent  of  the  valley,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  kind  of  v^ta 
tions,  whether  forests  or  grass;  show  them  the  roundness  of  thi 
earth  from  the  increasing  dip  of  the  horison,  as  yon  ascend  ;  naki 
them  perceive  how  beautiful  the  illusion  by  which  we  always  eiag 
gerate  vertical  heights  and  under-estimat«  horizontal  distances ;  cal 
their  attention  to  the  difierences  in  soils,  and  in  the  rocks,  and  poia 
out  the  effects  of  soil  and  of  location  upon  vegetation." 

The  earliest  lessons  in  astronomy  may  be  given  at  a  very  tende 
age.  As  by  the  globe  in  the  annshine  the  best  illustration  of  day  am 
night  can  be  given,  so  the  idea  of  the  moon  and  her  motions  is  bes 
communicated  by  procuring  a  ball  a  little  over  one  quarter  the  dian 
eter  of  the  globe,  and  holding  it  about  one  hmidred  and  ten  times  it 
own  diameter  from  the  globe.  If  now  the  moon  is  visible  when  tb 
sun  is  shining,  let  the  pupil  lay  the  side  of  his  head  upon  the  gtobi 
while  the  teacher  holds  the  l>all  at  the  proper  distance,  in  such  &  pos 
tJOD  that,  to  the  child,  it  shall  appear  to  be  just  over  the  moon.  Ti 
sunshine  upon  the  ball  will  appear  to  him  to  be  of  the  same  siie  an 
shape  as  the  visible  part  of  the  moon.  The  endeavor  in  aatroDom; 
as  in  geography,  should  be  to  lead  the  child's  mind  away  from  Ht 
illustration  to  the  thing  illustrated.  For  this  reason  it  will  be  wil 
difficulty  that  the  school-teacher  can  go  in  astronomy  to  any  advai 
tage  beyond  the  relations  of  the  sun,  earth,  and  moon.  In  order  i 
give  clear  conceptions  concerning  the  planets,  stars,  and  nebulte,  U 
teacher  must  meet  the  pupils  in  the  evening,  when  those  bodies  a 
viable.    But  it  is  of  so  much  importance  that  the  child  sboiild  ha 
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evlj  a  distinct  conception  of  the  relations  of  the  Bokr  system  that 
few  teaohers  would  be  unwilling  to  perform  thia  estra  labor.  Astron- 
omj  and  geograpb;  are  to  be  used  as  the  most  powerfu!  of  all  studies 
to  develop  the  imagioation ;  that  is,  the  ability  to  conceive  clearly  and 
diatiactlj  uaseen  phenomena. 

Ghcniical  relations  are  more  abstruse  than  mechanical.  I(  requires 
■ome  maturity  of  mind  in  order  to  dUtingaisb  chemical  oompounds 
from  mechanical  mixtures ;  and  yet,  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years, 
the  umpleat  phenomena  of  ohemical  change  begin  to  excite  the  child's 
curiosity ;  and  it  will  be  greatly  to  bis  advantage  if  thit  curiosity  is 
gratified  with  correct  explanations  and  sound  principles,  instead  of 
being  lulled  by  a  plausible  pretence  of  explanation.  OxidatiMi,  es- 
pecially in  the  forms  of  combustion  and  rust,  is  the  most  prominent 
iDStaoce  of  cbemical  metumorphous,  aod  will  affoid  to  the  skilful 
teacher  the  opportunity  of  giving,  in  what  we  have  called  an  incidental 
way,  maDy  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemical  affinity,  atomic 
proportiou,  atomic  combinations,  the  stability  or  instability  of  chem- 
ical equilibrium,  and  so  on.  We  acknowledge  that  this  implies  a  large 
EimouDt  of  intellectual  life  in  the  teacher  ;  but  one  who  is  intrusted 
with  the  direction  of  these  earliest  movements  of  the  expanding  mind 
should  be  a  person  not  only  of  some  acquirements,  but  of  some  intel- 
lectoat  vivacity.  Nothing  more  surely  oharaoteriaes  a  skilful  teacher 
than  the  ability  to  seize  upon  the  right  moment  and  the  right  occa- 
uon  for  illustrating  the  priociples  which  he  wishes  to  impart.  Oae 
perpetual  danger,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  attends  these  essays  to 
give  tho  first  instruction  to  a  child  —  the  danger  of  extinguishing  its 
natural  thirst  for  knowledge.  This  may  be  done  by  diverting  the  at> 
teotion  to  other  themes,  by  discouraging  or  disgusting  the  mind  with 
lifficalties,  or  by  communicating  knowledge  in  such  a  way  as  to  pnff 
up  tbe  child  with  the  couceit  that  he  now  understands  the  whole 
Bcience  o£  which  you  have  given  him  some  of  the  simplest  rudiments. 
The  art  of  giving  instraotion  may  be  compared  to  that  of  letter> 
(rriting.  of  which  it  is  humorously  said  that  the  great  secret  is  to  make 
the  recipient  "  wish  there  was  more  of  it." 

Inasmuch  as  botany,  while  it  depends  In  its  physiology  upon  chem- 
istry, classifies  plants  solely  by  texture  and  form,  a  knowledge  of  the 
common  weeds  and  flowers,  trees,  mosses  and  lichens,  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, may  be  given  to  a  child  as  soon  as  it  is  old  enough  to  distiu- 
gfudi  them.  In  the  tabular  view  there  is  an  accidectal  error,  making 
the  iucidental  instruction  in  biology  commenco  at  a  lafer  period  than 
we  should  advise.    From  the  day  that  the  child  enters  tbe  sub-primary 
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M>1  we  would  have  it  receive  oral  intrtractioo,  ill 
its,  if  possible,  or  by  dried  specimeDS,  or  evei 
ematic  botany.  At  first  the  child  may  aioiply  b 
the  plants  as  indiTiduals ;  so  that  he  may  be  i 
twig  of  sugar-maple,  and  this  a  apHg  of  white 
l-foot  violet,  and  there  a  dandelion."  But  th 
igniEcd  out  of  doors,  as  well  as  in  the  bouse,  th 
y  learn  to  notice  and  enjoy  the  differences  of  f 
general  appearance  of  the  growing  tree  or  plant 
u  the  first  volume  of  Agaaeit'  Contribations  tc 
'  of  the  United  States,  he  shows  that  of  the  nx 
a  (branches,  classes,  orders,  families,  genera, 
ily  is  characterised  by  a  resemblance  of  general 
btless,  B  close  analogy  in  the  principles  of  classil 
idopted  in  botany,  to  those  which  AgasHli  deri 
a  general  rule,  the  plants  wbioh  belong  to  one  fan 
I  general  resemblance  of  form  in  the  fiower,  fruit 
iistinguiah  a  genus,  attention  must  be  paid  to  d 
nation  of  a  class,  attention  mnst  be  paid  to  org! 
iamily,  both  in  botany  and  zoSlogy,  is  the  moe 
ler  groups  in  classification,  and  the  bcflt  adapted, 
ience  upon  form,  to  be  the  starUng-point  for  a  el 
;  not  to  be  brought,  as  an  exception  to  this  rem: 
great  families  contain  tribes  bearing  no  obyio 
I  other,  but  rather  should  this  analogy  to  loolo 
lence  of  the  necessity  for  elevating  some  of  tl 
iny  to  the  rank  of  families. 
'ho  second  step,  therefore,  in  botanical  instmctioi 
he  name  of  the  plant  the  name  of  its  family,  at 
fiimily  likeness  ;  so  that  the  child  can  say,  *■' 
ngs  to  the  oak  family,  and  shovB  its  likenesE 
:in3  of  staminate  flowers,  and  in  the  Involucre  sui 
is  an  alder,  which  belongs  to  tlie  biroh  iamily,  e 
by  having  both  its  pistillate  and  staminate  fl< 
I,  having  two  or  three  blossoms  under  each  scale 
her  must  remember  the  caution  which  we  utter 
nistry,  and  not  allow  the  child  to  think  that  a  I 
le  here  given,  can  embody  all  the  points  of  t 
racterize  a  fumily.  Much  less  should  the  chil 
n  any  truth,  of  this  kind  by  rote.  Verbal  mem 
i  place  in  a  true  scheme  of  education,  as  we  shall 
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in  onr  next  article.  Bat  the  very  object  of  iatroduciDg  ge( 
iwtany,  and  loidogj,  into  oar  conrse  of  studies  is  defeated,  nfa 
papil  is  reqaijrad  to  oommit  the  vorda  of  the  tezt>book,  or  fc 
pvea  b;  the  teaoher,  to  memoi^.  Yet,  so  accnstomed  an 
teachers  to  tiiis  mode  of  instrnotioD,  bo  iocapable,  appareotly, 
Dovii^  of  an;  better  plan,  that  we  have  known  a  teacher  reqn 
papila  to  repeat  the  words  of  Dr.  Cray's  "  How  Plants  Grow  ; 
lentlj  thinking  that  she  was  thus  using,  while  she  was  abuain 
excellent  little  book. 

The  book  just  named  may  be  taken  up,  as  the  third  step  in 
ic&l  study,  at  the  age  of  ten  or  tweWe  years.  If  deferred  to 
period  the  stody  becomes  distasterul,  as  the  habit  of  ohsei 
leoomes  weaker  irom  the  distraction  of  the  mind  by  other 
[t  is  easy  to  give  to  the  child,  during  the  ten  years  betwe< 
tnd  fifteen,  a  perfect  familiarity  with  three  or  four  hundred 
i{  oommon  plants,  sooh  as  he  meets  in  every  walk.  Titk 
^read  over  so  long  a  aeries  of  years  would  be  by  no  meani 
ms ;  and  the  names  and  £icts  impressed  upon  the  mind  1 
tender  period  will  never  be  forgotten.  If  it  be  objected  that  I 
H>  text-book  prepared  for  the  use  of  children  too  young  to  use 
Plants  Grow,"  we  reply  that  the  plants  themselves  should  be  tl 
Mok.  The  only  artificial  help  in  teaching  botany  to  children 
sab-primary  sdiool,  which,  we  think,  would  prove  really  va 
grouJd  be  a  series  of  thirty  or  forty  charts,  each  containing  th 
Irations  of  some  one  important  family,  —  magnified  drawings 
peculiarities  in  the  organs  of  fructification  characteriEing  each 
—  with,  perhaps,  a  drawing  of  a  few  of  the  oommon  species. 

Zoiilogy  is  not  forced  upon  the  child's  attention  so  &eque 
totaoy  in  the  natural  world.  Yet,  from  the  motion,  and  stil 
From  the  intelligence,  of  animals,  they  are  even  more  interesting 
-hild  than  plants.  Moreover,  although  physiology  demands  a 
»dge  of  chemistry,  yet  the  olasufication  of  animals,  like  that  of 
lependa  principally  upon  or^nic  structure,  and  apon  the  relal 
the  creatures  to  the  outward  world.  The  child  of  five  years 
therefore,  interested  to  notice  the  difference  between  animala, 
learn  their  names.  In  a  country  school-house,  in  the  month  o 
jr  June,  it  may  be  that  the  songs  of  thirty  or  forty  different 
Df  birds  are  heard  in  the  coarse  of  a  single  day.  It  would 
vaste  of  time,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  thing  of  inestimable 
ihoold  die  teacher  enable  his  pupils  to  distinguish  these  birds  b 
nug,  learn  their  appearance  and  habits,  and  the  families  into 
they  are  grouped.    The  fear  is  sometimes  expressed,  by  our 
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lert  a  scientifio  acquaiotBDce  vhh  floiren  ehould  destroy  their  bekutj; 
and  Isst  the  eong  of  the  bird  might  have  leu  melody  nhen  tiie  eoug- 
Bter  had  been  burdeocd  with  a  barbarous  Jjatio  name ;  but  among 
our  acquaintance  ffe  hare  not  found  these  fean  realized.  On  the 
contrary,  a  thoroti^  acientifio  aoquaintanoe  with  the  beautiful  objects 
of  nature  only  increases  the  pleasure  which  we  take  in  beholding 
them.  The  ayntactical  parsing  and  metrical  analysis  of  an  ode  will 
not  injure  our  ^preciatiou  of  its  melody  and  ita  sentiment,  provided 
the  composition  has  true  lyric  merit.  The  beaaUful  in  nature  will 
bear  the  closest  ortticism,  and  the  longest  investigation,  without  ever 
"  palling  upon  the  sense."  "  Nature,"  says  the  Concord  seer,  '•  never 
became  a  toy  to  a  wiso  spirit."  The  wisdom  and  beauty,  embodied  in 
each  organic  work  of  nature,  is  "  not  only  vast,  but  infinite,"  so  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  exhousting  it 

The  insects  in  any  given  country  are,  at  least,  as  numerous  as  its 
plants.  The  mysteries  of  insect  transformation,  the  wonderfiil  me- 
chanical instincts  that  many  of  them  display,  the  brilliancy  of  the 
colors  of  some,  and  the  pertinacity  with  which  others  thrust  them- 
selves  'upon  oar  notice,  render  insects  peculiarly  fitted  to  engage  the 
child's  attention,  and  to  servo  as  a  basis  for  incidental  instruotion  in 
loiilogy.  In  this  class  of  animals  the  orders  are  more  ooiupicaoualy 
distinguished  than  the  families ;  and  it  will,  perhaps,  be  best  to  con- 
tent one's  self,  at  first,  with  teaching  the  child  to  reter  insects  to  their 
orders.  Insects  are  so  easily  preserved  id  their  natural  appearance, 
that  we  should  suppose  each  school  might  have  a  small  oolleotion  of 
the  most  common  species  to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood,  grouped  in 
their  oi-ders  and  iamiliee,  to  serve  as  a  reference  for  any  insects  which 
the  child  might  cat«h  and  bring  in.  We  are  aware  of  the  vastness 
of  the  field  of  zoology,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  a  child  learning  to 
recognize  more  than  a  very  small  proportion  of  die  insaols  of  his 
neighborhood.  Yet,  on  account  of  this  very  magnitude,  we  would 
say,  let  his  attention  be  early  directed  to  this  field ;  so  that,  if  it 
should  prove  to  be  one  in  which  he  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  labor,  he 
may  have  the  advantage  of  an  early  beginning.  We  would  also  re- 
peat the  caution  to  be  exact  in  the  ideas  which  are  given  to  the  pupil. 
The  main  object  in  these  first  scientifio  lessons  must  be  to  induce  the 
spirit  of  exact,  patient  observation  ;  calling  the  child's  attention  to 
dtfferences  as  carefully  as  to  likenesses,  and  to  the  taot  that  the  likeneBs 
in  one  part  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  likeness  in  other  parts.  The 
tbliage  of  two  trees  may  be  almost  identical,  while  the  flowers  and 
I'ruit  are  exceedingly  diverse.  While  this  spirit  of  patinit  and  exact 
observation  is  cultivated,  general  principles,  already  discoverod  hy 
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iDctiiaiiTp  philoBophy,  and  firmly  established,  may  iDcidentallj  be  i 

3d  Jwibra  tha  miad  of  the  pupil,  a  clear  guide  to  his  bcdss  and  | 

omparatire  anatomy  will  thus  be  naturally  began  at  an  early  )' 

>d.     ITie  homology  of  the  parts  in  vertebrate  animals  with  those  « 

lie  child's  own  body  will  naturally  be  the  subject  of  coDtiaualleS'  ; 

,  and  the  difference  between  these  or  the  organs  of  insects  and 

taceans  miut  also  be  painted  out.     Humao  anatomy  and  physiol-  | 

have  beeo  introduced  into  many  of  the  schools  of  New  England 

Dg  the  laet  fifteen  yeare  with  very  great  zeal ;  they  would  be  much  ' 

a  effective,  more  interesting,  and  more  valuable,  if  they  were  pre> 

d  by  tiie  lessona  concerning  which  we  have  now  given  these  brief 

a.     It  is  agunst  the  course  of  nature  to  call  the  child's  attention 

early  to  the  functions  of  its  own  body.     A  better  result,  intel- 

uJly  snd  morally,  might  be  attained  if  the  teachers  and  parenla 

:  care  of  the  diet  and  exercise  of  the  child,  his  clothing,  and  the 

peratore  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms  in  which  he  sleeps  and 

lies,  ontil  at  least  the  age  of  thirteen  to  fifteen  years.     The  mind 

lid  thea  have  been  prepared  by  previona  studies  for  underatanding 

subject  intellectually,  while  the  greater  development  of  the  observ- 

powers  would  prevent  the  danger  of  premature  and  excessive  hab- 

of  mental  introversion.     The  study  of  our  own  bodies  approaches 

rer  to  psychology,  forming  a  natural  introduction  to  it,  and  should, 

reCore,  come  last  in  the  studies  of  Natural  History.     The  study  of 

tomy  and  physiology  naturally  and  inevitably  leads  the  child  to  a 

chological  investigation  into  the  facta  of  consciousness  involved  in 

exercise  of  many  of  the  functions  of  bis  own  frame.     In  the  tabu* 

view(vol.vi.p.lS8)  the  words  Anatomy  and  Physiology  ought  to 

end  into  the  first  years  of  the  high  school. 

tie  importance  of  beginning  botany  and   zoology  in  the  very 

lieat  years  of  school  life,  as  we  intended  to  have  placed  them  in 

'  tabular  view,  cannot  be  fuLly  estimated  without  taking  into  con- 

eration  also  tfanr  oonnectioD  with  the  other  branches  of  oducation. 

t  habit  of  oonstant,  attentive  observation,  surely  learned  in  no  o^er 

y  than  through  early  practice  in  these  sciences,  is  of  immense  value 

Bvery  walk  of  practical  or  speculative  life.     The  habits  of  animals, 

I  the  maufeaUtion  of  their  various  gifU  of  instinct  and  intelligence, 

:  the  best  sUmulants  and  aids  to  psychological  research,  as  we  intend 

■eafier  to  show.     So,  also,  in  theology,  there  is  nothing  more  cer- 

ulf  adapted,  in  a  scheme  of  intellectual  education,  to  foster  lev^r* 

ial  views  of  tiie  being  and  providence  of  God,  than  to  observe  tae 
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lilies  of  the  field  how  they  grow,  and  to  comider  kow  He  ocieDCth  lui 
hand  and  siLtUfieth  the  desire  of  every  iwiv^  tJung.  but  tbit  cod- 
Bideration  will  bo  broaght  again  Into  notice  when  we  approach  IM 
fifth  diviEioa  of  onr  hierarchy. 

lu  their  relation  to  the  mathematical  and  to  the  artiatie  enltore  of 
the  child  botany  and  zoStogy  have  also  a  peonliar  value.  Leavee  and 
flowers,  and  insects,  are  admirable  objects,  from  which  tiie  child  may 
make  his  first  attempt  at  drawing, — and  the  forms  of  organic  life 
constitute  the  most  beantifhl  of  the  nnsolred  problems  which  are  now 
presented  to  the  geometers  of  onr  race.  The  pressed  leaves  and 
moimted  insects,  kept  in  the  school-room  as  types  and  standards  ibr 
botanical  and  loological  inference,  may  also  be  used  as  drawii^-pat- 
terns  of  the  highest  excellence.  The  insects  ooald  not  be  safely  re- 
moved from  the  glass  case  ia  which  they  shonid  be  kept;  bat  the 
pressed  leaves,  as  being  moro  easily  replaced,  if  injured,  might  be 
taken  to  the  child's  desk,  or  to  the  blackboard.  Nor  is  it  uDWcnthy 
of  notice  that  the  exercise  of  reoogniiing  biida  by  their  notes  ia  of 
great  value  in  the  cnltivation  of  a  quick  and  ezaot  musical  ear. 

finally,  among  the  prominent  advantages  of  this  early  introdaction 
of  the  studies  of  Natural  History,  must  h6  placed  the  &ct  that  it  ac- 
cords with  the  child's  tastes,  as  well  as  with  the  natural  order  of  intel- 
lectual development.  All  children  are  pleased  with  crystals,  plants, 
flowers,  insects,  birds,  and  beasts,  and  are  interested  in  intellectual 
and  spiritual  truths  only  when  dressed  in  living  figures.  By  follow- 
ing, therefore,  the  example  of  Nature,  and  speaking  in  parables  to 
those  who  cannot  nnderBtand  the  truth  in  other  forms,  we  not  only 
adopt  the  most  soccessful  mode  of  conveying  the  truth,  but  one  of  the 
most  efficacious  of  all  modes  to  aSbrd  the  child  the  means  of  present 
and  fotare  happiness. 

Of  the  course  of  instruction  above  the  primary  schools  wa  need 
not  particularly  speak,  since  the  general  principles  are  easily  applied 
to  the  whole  course.  We  should  simpl;  say,  that,  in  pnqwrtion  as 
the  pupil's  mind  enlaiges,  the  course  of  phjfdes  should  deal  more  with 
general  taws,  and  less  with  the  details  by  whi<di  those  laws  are  ostab- 
lishod.  This  is,  of  course,  on  the  sapposition  that  the  education  is 
designed  for  the  general  purposes  of  liberal  cnlture.  Physics  and 
Natural  History  have  been  unjustly  neglected  in  many  plans  of  edu- 
cation ;  but  it  would,  by  no  means,  restore  the  course  of  study  to  a 
Tig^t  balance,  iF,  after  introducing  these  soienees  in  their  proper  place 
in  the  earlier  years  of  school  life,  we  should  afterwards  allow  them  to 
expauJ  and  fill  the  yean  of  the  oollt^te  term,  whm  the  attiduit 
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OQgfat  to  be  more  full;  employed  in  political,  psychological,  ar 
logical  inqniries.  In  the  grammar  and  high  Bchool,  aSict  a 
preparatioii  in  the  younger  grades,  we  can  readily  give  as  mud 
mechanicnl  aciencea  as  it  is  profitable  to  teaoh  to  those  who  1 
q>eoikI  ^tttade  for  the  studies.  With  the  preparation  now  ( 
tlie  [Himaiy  and  aub-primary  schools,  this  is  impossible ;  and  a 
the  oolle^at«  coarse  ie  of  Qeoeeaity  occupied  in  giving  instru 
the  phystcal  sciences  better  adapted  to  children  than  to  youtl 
preparation  of  such  excellent  text-books  as  Gujot's  Earth  an 
and  of  Agasaii'  and  Qonld's  Zoology,  is  thos  rendered  a  tli 
vork;  these  books  which  are  adapted  fbr  the  widest  osefulness, 
the  insufficient  preparation  of  the  yonngor  scholars,  confined  f 
of  the  more  advanced  high  bi^ooIs  and  academies.  Change 
system  of  pnblio  education  are  usually  made  with  difficulty,  ai 
doubtless,  well  that  it  is  so  ;  since  otherwiM  our  schools  woul< 
even  noore  than  at  present,  from  ^e  eccentricities  and  errors  c 
who  bftve  control  over  thorn.  At  present  the  legal  guardiani 
school,  the  teachers,  the  scholars,  and  the  parents,  consUtu 
olass^  who  resist  any  change  vhether  for  better  or  for  wor 
the  obanges  which  we  are,  in  these  papers,  advocating,  the  d 
will  be  Btill  greater,  from  the  fact  that  the  proposed  alteration 
an  alteration  front  the  very  beginning  of  the  educational  conn 
our  views  concerning  iJie  high  school  are  perfectly  impracticable 
the  children  in  the  high  school  have  been  from  infancy  accusU 
exact  observation,  rapid  and  accurate  oonoeption,  and  familiar! 
the  remits  of  cautious  and  sound  inductive  reasoning.  So  fi 
this  being  the  case  m  the  ordmary  schools,  that  we  may  mor 
say  the  child  is  taught  to  negleot  observation,  to  abstract  hi 
from  things  to  books,  to  repeat  words  without  clear  concept 
adopt  the  results  of  hasty  and  unsound  speculations.  If  the 
think  this  language  too  Btrong,  let  htm  reflect  that  into  not  on( 
in  a  thousand  are  crystals,  minerals,  pluits,  insects,  &c.,  brou 
examination ; — let  him  remember  that  among  tbe  teachers  nol 
twenty  even  knows  the  difference  between  a  moss  and  a  lichen 
and  a  beetle,  a  moth  and  a  butterfly,  and  not  one  in  fifly  bu: 
reprove  a  child  for  bringing  such  things  into  the  school-room ; — 
recall  the  &ot  that,  in  spelling,  the  i^ild  is  systema^cally  ta 
dcoiy  the  truth  of  his  own  sense  of  hearing ;  so  that,  by  the 
fifteen,  nine-tenths  of  our  children  have  begun  to  hear,  in  the  i 
and  in  the  pronunciation  of  words,  sounds  thot  do  not  exist, : 
to  hear  sounds  that  are  distinct;  —  let  him  remember  thai 
majority  of  schools  drawing  is  not  taught,  and,  when  taugli 
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usually  drawing  from  a  copy,  bo  that  it  feebly  ezerciseti  Iho  obserring 
ponere,  or  it  is  inveDiive  drawing,  which  does  not  develop  tbe  obKtr- 
iDg  powers  at  all ;  —  let  him  remember  hon  much  time  is  given  to 
arithmetic,  not  to  coanting  beana,  arranging  them  in  groupe,  &c. ;  but 
to  abstract  arithmetic,  which,  even  in  its  so-called  practical  examples, 
usually  excites  the  conception  only  of  the  names  of  number,  or  of  tha 
appearance  of  the  Arabic  notation ;  to  arithmetic,  which  was  intro- 
duced into  primary  schools  only  afler  a  long  struggle  agiinst  the 
tyranny  of  grammar,  and  has  uow  become  a  King  Stork  more  intol- 
erable than  the  King  Log ;  —  let  him  remember  that  geography  is  the 
only  science  of  observation  in  our  schools,  and  that  geography  is  often 
a  mere  getting  of  words  by  rote,  and  even  at  best,  in  the  primaiy 
schools,  only  occupied  with  the  obserration  of  maps,  instead  of  the 
observation  of  things ;  — let  him  remember  all  this,  and  he  will,  at 
least,  see  how  poorly  the  primary  aud  snb-primary  schools  prepare  the 
child  for  any  scientific  studies  in  the  grammar  and  high  eehool. 

For  this  reasou,  in  all  these  pap<^rs,  we  occupy  oursolvee  more  espe- 
cially in  indicating  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  true  mode  and  time  of 
beginning  each  study,  and  pass  by  the  studies  of  the  high  school  and 
college ;  not  that  wo  take  less  interest  in  the  studies  of  the  more 
advanced  student,  but  because  we  are  convinced  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  beginning  well,  if  we  would  produce  the  highest  educational 
effect.  Each  day's  mental  state  depends,  in  part,  upon  the  previous 
education;  and  we  cannot  say  how  early  this  process  of  eduoatiea 
bogies  to  influence  ihe  mental  devdopmenL  For  our  part,  however, 
we  have  long  held,  what  we  fiind  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  ConenioB 
(Amer.  Jouro.  of  Ed.,  vol.  v.;  p.  281)„that  education  begins  before 
birth,  and  is  received  through  the  mental  aud  physical  condition  of 
the  mother. 
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[Tbb  fbllowlDg  lemarka  will  appear  »g  k  Pre&oe  to  a  volume  of  Biagraphical 
Jketcheaof  aereralof  Fwtatom'e  Asaiatantaand  Disciples — made  up  of  article^ 
ir^in«U7  prepared  fbr  Ihis  Journal.] 

Pestalozzi's  power,  as  a  doet  of  good,  was  based  upon  his  untiring 
Bner^  and  his  imprcgoable  beneTolenco  and  faith  in  human  nature. 
His  intellectual  endowments,  in  the  cndeaTor  to  develop  into  a  complete 
ijstcm  the  principles  which  he  felt  so  stronglj,  failed  him,  and  he  con- 
Jnually  became  obscure  and  contradictory.  Hia  method  of  instruction 
ns  as  apontaneously  and  unpremeditatcdly  the  result  of  instinct,  as  the 
MDeTolcDCe  which  inspired  him ;  but  he  was  unable  to  state  its  prind- 
)1e8  philosophically,  or  to  develop  his  methodology  logically. 

Thus  be  was  obliged  to  rely,  to  a  degree  unusual  for  the  leader  of  a 
^reftt  reform,  upon  assistants,  even  for  the  statement  of  his  views,  and 
he  details  of  bis  modes  of  operation ;  and,  accordingly,  an  account  of 
limseir,  and  of  his  labors,  must,  in  order  to  be  complete,  contain  an  ap- 
urentiy  excessive  proportion  of  narrative  relating  to  them. 

In  finding  such  assistants,  Pestalozzi  was  remarkably  fortunate.  Nie- 
lercr,  Schmid,  Krusi,  Buss,  Toblcr,  and  many  more  of  the  numerous 
eachers  at  Burgdorf  and  Tverdun,  were  all  men  of  remarkable  capacity, 
nther  for  some  one  department  of  investigation  and  instruction,  or  for 
;ood  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  which  endeared  them  to  Pcstalozu, 
lach  other,  and  the  pupils ;  often  for  both.  And  still  more  remarkable 
han  such  endowments  is  the  eminent  and  persevering  self-denial  with 
rhich  some  of  them — as  Niedcrer— giving  up  positions  of  comfort  and 
nfluence,  already  secured,  entered  the  iil-managcd  and  disorderly  iu- 
titution,  and  remained  there,  year  after  year,  someijmcs  with  small. 
alarieB  and  sometimes  with  none,  and  not  even  always  finding  abund- 
ioce  of  ordinary  food,  through  evil  report  and  good  report,  until  abso- 
utely  convinced  that  their  usefulness  in  it  was  ended.  Nor  was  this  oil. 
IVith  the  single  eiception  of  Schmid,  Pcstalozii's  teachers  resigned  to 
lim  whatever  of  fame  and  prolit  might  have  come  from  the  manuals  they 
«Dipitcd  in  their  respective  studies,  and  the  books  were  published  either 
a  by  Pestaloui  himself,  or  as  the  productions  of  the  institution.  Ae- 
ounta  of  these  assistants  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages;  some  of 
hem  reasonably  complete,  but  some,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  accessible 
oaterials,  somewhat  scanty. 

The  present  work  also  contains  short  biographies  of  some  of  the  more 
iromincnt  of  those  who  were  instrumental  in  propagating  PestaloiEi's 
■Jews  and  methods  in  Germany,  The  introduction  of  his  system  into 
Jcnnany  constitutes  the  roost  remarkable  chapter  in  the  history  of 
nod  era  education. 

Of  this  chapter,  a  portion,  complete  within  itself,  and  both  interesting 
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and  important,  consists  of  the  introduction  of  PeGUIoEzianism  into  th 
kingdom  of  Prussia. 

During  the  Bubjug»tioD  of  Qermuij  under  Napoleon,  the  minds  of  lb 
best  and  ablest  of  the  Prussian  atatesmen  and  philosophers  were  moi 
eagerly  occupied  in  mventiug  means  which,  if  not  ftrailable  for  an  immi 
diate  struggle  for  independence,  should  at  once  begin  the  work  of  raisin 
the  moral,  mental,  and  physical  character  of  the  nation  to  a  standard  o 
elevated  development,  which  might  insure  such  a  struggle  in  future,  an 
its  success. 

Among  the  instrumental itica  used  for  this  purpose,  which,  togelhei 
amounted  almost  to  an  entire  reorganization  of  the  kingdom,  the  improvi 
ment  in  education,  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  the  Pestaloman  syi 
tcm — and  still  more  of  the  spirit  of  Uiat  system — occupied  a  prominn 
place.  To  the  King  and  Queen,  to  the  ministry  of  education,  to  Ficht 
in  short,  to  the  most  influential  public  men  of  that  day,  Peslatozu's  vie* 
seemed  to  promise  the  happiest  results;  and,  with  a  rare  liberality  an 
decision,  measures  were  at  once  taken  to  proTe  them  expcrimentajly  an 
thoroughly. 

These  measures  were  two :  the  employment  of  an  able  Pestalozwan  i 
fbunding  or  reforming  institutions  already  existing,  and  the  sending  t 
Tverdun  young  men  of  promise,  to  draw  their  inspiration,  as  teacher 
from  the  fountain-bead  of  the  new  method. 

Carl  August  Zellcr  was  chosen  to  perform  the  fonner  task,  and  was,  i 
the  year  1809,  iuTitcd  from  Wirtembcrg,  where  he  had  been  kborin 
icalously  among  the  teachers  to  introduce  the  new  method,  to  Konig: 
berg,  in  East  Prussia,  on  tonus  honorable  to  the  government  and  to  hia 
self.  Ho  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  set  himself  earnestly  t 
work,  lecturing,  instructing,  reorganizing,  with  untiring  zeal,  industr] 
and  efficiency.  Notwithstanding  a  few  errors  of  Judgment,  his  laboi 
gave  a  great  and  lasting  impulse  to  education  in  that  portion  of  Prussia 
and  one  at  least  of  the  institutions  he  founded,  at  Karalene  (i.  <..  Livi 
nian  for  "  Queen,")  in  the  government  of  Gumbinnen,  is  yet  useful  as  a 
orphan-house  and  teachers'  seminary. 

Tlie  second  measure  taken  by  government  was  the  sending  of  youn 
men  to  be  educated  as  toachcra  in  the  Pestalozzian  principles.  Those  s" 
lectcd  were  mostly  chosen  Irom  among  the  most  promising  of  the  the< 
logical  students.  Two,  Marias  Schmid  and  Dr.  Uamiscb,*  were  sent  I 
Plamann's  institution,  at  Berlin  ;  the  Tcmsining  ones,  Hcnning,  Drcis 
Kawcrau,  Kratz,  Rendschmidt,  Preuss,  Patzig,  Braun,  Steger,  UarscI 
Ksionzek,  the  brothers  Bcmhard,  and  four  already  teachers  by  profe! 
sion,  Hanel,  Title,  Bunge,  and  Baltruscfa,  were  sent  to  Yverdun  at  varioti 
times  during  a  scries  of  years,  their  expenses  being  paid  by  govenimen' 
Upon  their  return,  they  wore  employed  in  various  institutions  fbr  th 
training  of  teachers,  most  of  them  with  success.     Thus  a  large  body  o 

•Wllhclm  HarnlKhilhc  Hcllkiiaiira  eduulDr.  (torn  yibou  ••  Prunt  Omiitim  if  i 
Prutiian  Ctmmoit  Sclmel  Sytltm,"  iLt\f lit,  l£44.j  muchof  ihe  Inromuuinalnlhfiankli 
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mpetent  instructors  in  the  new  method  was,  in  a  comptratifely  sbort 
ne,  scattered  among  tbc  PruBsinn  schools;  the  spirit  of  the  Pestalozzian 
alliod  satined  the  needs  of  the  age ;  and,  with  the  powerful  twofold ' 
1  of  popular  iavor  uid  the  eameet  influence  of  the  whole  power  of  the 
Tenuuent,  it  epeedily  took  possession  of  the  entire  common  school  e;s- 
n.  Every  wher«,  the  •uthoritics  co-operated  zealously  with  the  teach- 
t  under  the  new  methods.  Queen  Louise,  and  under  her  influence  the 
Qg,  took  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  reform,  that  Ihey  often  visited  the 
boob  where  it  was  introduced.  The  Queen,  especially,  often  remained 
them  for  hours ;  caused  reports  to  be  made  to  her  on  the  progress  of 
e  schools  generally ;  and  was  judicious  and  liberal  in  encouraging  end 
irarding  instructors  and  educators. 

While  tiiesc  measures  eSectuslly  inaugurated  the  now  ^etom,  a  share 
the  credit  of  it  is  due  to  those  teachers  and  school  officers  who, 
Dugh  not  themselves  trained  under  Pestalozzi,  and  not  always  accept- 
;  his  methods  of  instruction,  in  every  particular,  yet  entered  fully  into 
i  spirit,  and  labored  in  union  with  his  more  immediate  disciples,  with 
aeal  and  eCBciency,  perhaps,  rather  incrcasod  than  decreased  by  the 
e  development  of  the  individualities  of  their  various  views.  Indeed, 
e  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  what  may  be  called  the  Prussion- 
staloizian  system,  was  its  deliberate  end  careful  hut  free  advance  to- 
jd  such  improvements  upon  the  system  of  Pestalozzi  himself;  a  pro- 
ving which  has  secured  the  highest  excellence  of  the  original  system, 
9  added  to  it  much  that  is  valuable,  has  insured  that  vivid  and  int«r- 
ed  activity  in  the  teachers  «  hich  is  tbc  first  requisite  of  successful  in- 
uctiOD,  and  has  prevented  the  decay  and  deadoess  into  which  servile 
lowers  of  exclusive  rules  must  necessarily  falL 

rhe  praises  thus  bestowed  upon  the  Prussian  common  schools,  as  thus 
formed,  rcSect  no  blame  upon  those  teachers  and  conductors  who  neg- 
ted,  or  even  opposed,  the  new  methods.  The  principal  among  thoKe 
re  followers  of  Basedow  and  the  Philaathropista ;  institutions  of  this 
ss  were  the  Schnepfenthal  Institution,  and  the  Hartung  School,  and 
'.  Real  School,  at  Berlin ;  and  amoog  the  men  were  Noltc,  Zcrrenner, 
i  Dintcr.* 

rho  introduction  of  the  Pestalozzian  system  into  the  schools  of  Prua- 
,  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  progress  from  1813  to  1825 ;  at  the  end 
which  time  it  bad,  substantially,  possession  of  the  whole  common 
loot  system.  Dr.  Hamisch  enumerates,  as  among  the  chief  advant- 
cs  resulting  &om  it,  1.  Patriotic  feeling,  causing  more  thorough  study 
the  Qerman  language,  home  geography,  &c. ;  %  Giving  a  high  v^ue 
d  place  to  vocal  music,  as  a  study;  S.  The  same  of  drawing,  espe- 
iliy  under  the  teachings  of  Peter  Schmid ;  4.  Introduction  of  thor- 
gh  musical  instruction;  5.  Introduction,  or  readoption  of  thorough 
&tem  of  bodily  training. 

prorniFil  1o  hslit  on  •«  llir  old  wnji'.  uo  iTawnl  Pit- 
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XR,  whose  reputatjon  ns  a  teacher  ie  Dearly  con- 
'estalozzi,  and  standa  high  amongat  those  of  his 
orn  in  1778,  in  Appenzell.  Having  completed 
ready  settled  aa  pastor  when  the  fame  of  Pes- 
ibors  reached  him,  and  set  hU  whole  soul  in 
e  who  can  not  sood  enough  shake  the  dust  of 
feet  to  seat  themselves  ia  the  pulpit,  Kiederer 

in  1800,  and  hastened  tooonnect  himself  with 
iStitulion  of  the  latter,  he  had  spedal  charge  of 
OD.     His  manner  in  giving  this,  and  in  hia  whole 

80  well  described  by  his  efficient  fellow- laborer, 
Reeollectiont  of  my  ptdagogieal  lift  and  work^' 
eiium  pUdaffOffUchen  Lebea  und  Wirten.)  p.  39, 
an  extract:  Ertisi  says,  "To  be  present  at  the 
of  Niederer,  and  at  his  confirmations,  was  sure 
nee  upon  the  heart  Good  preparatory  instruc- 
uiguage  was  necessary,  in  order  to  appreciate  it, 
as  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  institution.  Although 
lie  history  of  creation,  the  gospel  of  John,  and 
uunt,  yet  the  instruction  be  derived  from  these 
1,  had  a  complete  character,  and  afforded  deep 
of  religion  and  of  the  scope  of  human  duty.  I 
d  the  whole  course  ;  and  how  highly  I  valued 
)e  inferred  from  the  fact  that  I  forthwith  sent 

to  attend,  that  they  might  learn  from  him  the 
I.  Niederer  filled  an  important  part  in  Pestal- 
1  history.  He  earnestly  devoted  his  time  and 
cts  of  religion,  language,  literatnre,  and  philos- 
ed  Pestalozzi's  works,  in  their  various  applica- 
olitics,  legislation,  &a^  not  resting  until  he  had 
il  point  from  which  they  all  radiate ;  for  to  con- 
eir  separate  character,  was  insufficient  for  him 
vestigator.  But  he  did  not  limit  his  labors  to 
;  only,  nor  even  to  the  numerous  studies  success- 
institution,  and  the  labors  to  be  pursued  in  vari- 
nongst  various  materials,  with  reference  to  those 
18 
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studies  1  but  embraced,  in  the  icope  of  his  inqiuries,  the  nature,  eiist- 
eiice,  powere,  and  weakneases  of  maD;  his  course  of  deTelopment,  hi* 
future  fate  and  destiuy,  in  the  individual,  the  natii>n,'and  the  race. 

Niederer  poaseased  the  fuUest  confidence  of  Peatalozzi,  who-  con- 
sulted biin  ou  all  occasioni,  and  tared  himself  bj  his  means  from 
many  mistakes.  Niederer  opposed  himself  to  any  views  or  efforts 
vithiu  the  institution  which  threatened  to  break  up  or  hamper  its 
uselulneie,  and  was  variously  active  in  contending  against  them. 

In  literature,  Niederer  ha*  been  less  active  thau  was  to  be  wished 
from  a  roan  so  rich  in  endowments  and  experience.  Besides  a  series 
of  small  treatises,  we  have  only  one  larger  work  :  "Pt*taloais  ed- 
ucational enttrpriit  in  ilt  rtlaCiont  to  eotftnporary  eivtlizatioti,'' 
[Ptttalozii^t  ErxUhungmntentehmutiff  im  VerhHttniu  zur  ZeitciU- 
tur^  Stuttgart,  1812,  2  vols.  The  wish  was  often,  and  with  good 
reason,  expressed,  that  he  would  publish  a  scientific  exposition  of 
pedagogy  on  Peital<»ii'a  priaciples.  A  biography  of  the  great 
teacher  himself,  from  his  pen,  wonid  have  been  gratefully  received. 
Still  more  welcome,  had  it  pleased  him  to  write  it,  would  hate  been 
an  account  of  his  method  of  religious  instruction ;  especially  noir, 
when  BO  many  are  endeavoring  to  fix  that  most  important  of  all  de- 
partments of  instruction  upon  a  half-ascertained  psychological  basis, 
and  to  etitaiiglo  it  with  religious  parties.  He  however  died,  in  1843, 
without  having  performed  this  work. 

Niedcrer's  wife,  previously  Rosette  Kasthofer,  of  Berlin,  where  she 
was  bom,  3rd  November,  1770,  conducted  for  a  long  time  the  girls' 
school  established  by  Pestalozd  at  Yverdnn,  along  with  hia  bop' 
school.  The  institution  was,  however,  transferred  to  Geneva,  where 
it  is  now  established.  Madame  Niederer  has  also  established,  ia  con- 
nection with  it,  a  seminary  for  young  women  intending  to  become 
teachers  ;  and  in  both  she  is  yet  laboring,  with  youthful  freshness  and 
enthusiasm.  In  1628,  was  published  a  valuable  work  by  her:  "  Olan- 
cea  at  the  tyttem  of  ftmaU  tdueatitm.  For  eductited  mothert  and 
daughters"  (Blieke  in  dot  Weien  der  vreibliehen  Eniehttng.  Fur 
gebildete  Mutter  vnd  Tiehter.)  Berlin  :  Rflcker.  She  has  also  pub- 
Ibhed  "  Dramatic  Oamei  for  the  Young"  (Dramatitche  Jugmi- 
tpiele.)     Aarau,  1836,  2  vols. 

We  find  the  following  estimate  of  Niederer,  by  PestaloEzi,  ex- 
presse<l  at  difierent  times. 

"The  mode  in  which  Niederer  looks  at  my  work  can  not  be  sep- 
arated from  that  in  which  I  myself  see  it  Hia  views  are  almost  all 
tlie  results  of  his  reflections.  I  scarcely  know  what  it  is  to  refiect. 
My  opinions  and  views  are  almost  all  the  results  of  immediate  intui- 
tion and  of  excited  feelings.     Moreover,  I  did  not  understand  hia 
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langnage  ;  but  hb  Vindicstioa  tai^ht  me  to  nndentand  it.  I  conU 
no|  BHtisfy  mpeif  with  reading  that  prodDction.  I  fonnd  myself,  in 
it,  simoat  in  etery  line,  more  clearly  and  diitinctlv  stated,  and  more 
profoundly  comprehended,  than  I  had  comprehended  and  eiprewed 
iijy«^  on  sjslenw  of  edncation,  on  maternal  instinct,  on  the  nature 
and  orgaoiiation  of  schools,  on  my  inatitntioo,  in  short,  on  all  the 
principles  and  neire  whidi  were  in  point  at  the  dme." — Fortune*  of 
My  Lift. 

**  He  has,  at  the  same  time,  peculiarities  which  I  often  endure  only 
with  difficulty,  since  they  are  diametrically  opposed  to  mine.  But 
Ills  friendship  surpasses  all  the  friendship  that  I  have  enjoyed  or  even 
dreamed  of  in  my  life.  What  more  can  a  man  do  for  a  friend,  than 
fcr  his  sake  to  ^ve  up  a  certain,  quiet,  and  a^^eable  mode  of  living, 
and  to  put  himself  into  a  condition  uncertain,  unpleasant,  oppressive, 
and  in  many  reelects  dangerous?  This  Nlederer  has  done.  For  my 
aake  he  gave  up  the  pastorate  where  he  was  living,  efficient,  respected, 
and  happy,  joined  himself  to  me  and  my  poverty,  threw  himself  into 
all  my  embarrassments,  at  a  period  when  my  work  was  not  yet  ripe 
in  itself  and  when  I  was  almoet  wholly  deprived  of  all  external  aid 
and  co-operation  in  it.  At  that  time  he  was  the  only  man  of  any 
degree  of  literary  cultivadoo  who  took  a  place  at  my  side,  and  took 
part  in  all  the  perils  to  which  my  undertaking  conld  and  did  expose 
him.  And  his  friendship  extended  beyond  me  peraonally,  and  to  the 
purpose  of  my  life,  in  regard  to  which  I  so  often  saw  myself  deserted. 
He  is  diawn  toward  me  personally  as  little  as  I  toward  him.  I  might 
say  that,  in  this  respect,  we  were  not  as  near  each  other  as  is  to  be 
expected  from  men  living  so  near;  but  his  life  is  a  friendship:  his 
endurance  and  perseverance  for  my  objects — even  the  contest  which 
he  oontinaaliy  keeps  np  with  himself  and  with  me,  for  the  promotion 
of  the  pnrpose  of  my  life — evftn  his  opporition  to  and  arguments 
against  me  individually,  when  he  finds  himself  in  conflict  with  my 
designs — show  the  noble,  remarkable,  and  pure  character  of  his 
friendship  If  he  withstood  me  less,  he  would  lore  me  less." — Dtc- 
laratiom  Againit  Canon  Brtmi't  Qutttiotu,  p.  28. 

"  As  early  as  at  the  b^niang  of  our  association  in  Burgdorf,  there 
came  amongst  us  a  young  clei^man,  of  thorough  education,  full  of 
fire,  power,  and  quiet  though  strong  efficiency,  and  obsen'ed  tn  silence 
the  course  of  our  labors.  In  this  first  stage  of  his  design,  he  resem- 
bled nothing  less  than  one  seeking  a  predominant  influence  upon  the 
general  and  practical  course  of  our  nndertaking.  On  the  contrary, 
his  whole  conduct  indicated,  at  the  beginning,  very  clearly,  that  he 
was  investigating  the  psychological  basis  of  the  principles  and  essence 
<rf  our  idea  of  elementary  training,  more  seriously,  broadly,  and 
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any  one  before  him,  by  mesna  of  a  free,  iDdii-idaalued, 
adent  reflection  upon  them.  By  thii  conree  be  very  wxia 
\  system  of  hia  own,  u  to  our  idea  of  elementaty  training, 
true,  was  not  made  inwardly  complete  and  outwardly  ap- 

any  basis  whatever  ctf  practical  experience,  but  which 
1  with  such  a  visioaary  enthi)aiasm  Ibr  its  infallibility  and 
es,  thiU  all  at  once  he  suddenly  b^^  to  take  an  active 
il  part  in  the  whole  extent  of  our  operations ;  so  as  grad- 
uire  a.  universal  and  predominating  influence  over  then, 
my  own  confidence  to  a  high  degree.  His  singular  char- 
d  him  with  the  definite  design  of  opposing  the  weaknesses, 
lefecte  of  my  establishment,  by  meani  of  scientific  expo- 
e  idea  which  lay  at  the  biae  of  our  undertakings.  Hg 
ifideutly  that,  by  the  magic  touch  of  his  ludd  ideas,  or 
ven  by  Hignificant  words,  he  could  prevent  the  increase  of 
9ueuce  whose  greatoeas  he  deeply  felt ;  and  that,  by  verbal 

he  could  control  what  he  could  not  lead  intellectually  by 
if  bis  influence,  nor  practically  manage,  and  could  least  of 
ward  by  his  creative  ene^  by  actual  executive  measures. 
equirement  of  absolute  aoquiascenoe  in  hia  views,  arose 
ivhicb  be  had  not  made  clear  and  definite  to  himaelf  in 
extent  and  connectioti;  for  he  was  prone  to  lose  himself 
ical  expositions  of  hit  ideas,  which  he  was  neither  fitted 
laessing  a  solid  substratum  of  intul^onal  knowledge,  nor 
)  express  in  any  muner  by  simple,  clear,  and  intelligible 
id  dius  to  make  properly  comprehensible.  Most  oS  the 
wght  and  urged  were,  to  na,  mere  atmospheric  pheoome- 
my  connection  whatever  with  the  basis  of  our  actual  life, 
vugbout,  unfitted  and  almott  incapable  of  giving  the 
ctical  demonstration  of  hie  high-sounding  ideas.  This  he 
f ;  and  often  requu«d  with  eaniestoess  that  othere  should 
live,  as  he  did,  what  he  had  oonstnicted  in  his  ideal  man- 
.  that  they  should  work  them  out  in  actual  practice  to  his 
and  that  without  requiring  much  co-operation  from  him." 
of  Ms  Lift,  p.  29. 
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JOHANNES  BUSS. 

JoHAKKEs  Boss,  an  uiiitaiit  t«acbar  of  Festalozzi,  especii 
teaching  drawing,  vu  bora  at  Tubingen,  in  Wurtemburg,  in 
His  Iktber  held  a  aubordioato  place  about  the  theological  b 
and  tlia>  secured  for  the  •on  better  opportunitiet  of  early  instri 
th«ii  are  usuallj  enjoyed  by  persbni  in  hi>  condition.  la  the  ] 
mar  aehool  he  acquired,  before  he  «>•  twelve  yean  old,  conudi 
knowledge  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  logic  and  rhetoric  His  hthi 
plied  for  bin  gratuitous  reoeption  in  an  institution  recently  eetab 
by  the  reigning  Duke  Charles,  at  ^uttgardt,  but  this  was  ref 
and  about  the  same  time  an  edict  was  promulgated,  prohibiting 
dren  of  the  middle  and  lower  class  from  embracing  a  literary  c 
The  youth,  although  dinppoinled,  did  not  despair,  but  applied 
self  to  the  study  of  drawing.  This  be  was  obliged  to  give  np 
the  want  of  means,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  apprentic 
a  bookbinder — an  art  by  which  he  hoped  yet  to  g;et  the  means 
literary  career. 

We  coatinue  the  narrative,  in  Buss's  own  language,  down  I 
oonnection  with  Pestalosii, 


tempt  to  get  rid  of  mj  trade,  hoping  that  the  little  knowledge  of  moaic 
retained  would  enable  me  to  earn  mj  bread  in  Switzerland. 

With  this  hope  I  went  to  Basel ;  but  my  circumstancofi,  and  the  eve 
nxf  past  life,  hod  given  me  a  degree  of  ahjness,  which  foiled  me  in  all  i 
tempts  at  moaey-guttiog.  I  had  not  the  conrafce  to  t«lt  the  people  all 
man  nuat  bo;  to  obtain  &x>m  ttiem  what  I  wanted.  A  ftiend  of  mine,  wh 
me  b;  accideot  at  that  moment  of  embannBsment,  reconciled  mo  for  a 
time  to  the  bookbinding  butiness;  I  entered  once  more  into  a  workshop 
the  very  first  da;  I  s^  down  in  it,  I  iiegtn  again  to  indulge  mjaelf 
dteama,  thinking  it  atill  poasibte  that  a  better  chance  might  lum  up  lor 
time,  although  I  waa  quite  aware  that  I  had  loat  too  much  of  m;  skill  in 
and  drawing  to  rel;  upon  those  two  attunmentji  for  an  independent  St 
encft  I  congequontly  clianged  my  place,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  pracl 
both,  and  I  was  lucky  enough  to  get  two  spare  hours  a  day,  and  to  fbi 
quaiotancea,  which  assisted  me  in  my  progresa. 

Among  othcra  1  was  introduced  to  Toblcr,  who  soon  peroeived  the  glo( 
which  I  waa  oppressed;  and  having  ascertoincd  the  cause,  was  desirous 
Bsting  me  in  gaining  a  more  favorable  poaition.  When,  therefbre,  ErU 
formed  him  that  FesCaloui  stood  in  need  of  a  drawing  and  muaic-master  fi 
full  organizattoo  of  his  now  method,  his  thoughts  immediately  turned  towai 

I  was,  aa  I  have  before  atatcd,  fully  aware  of  my  doQciencicei  and  the 
that  I  should  meet  with  an  opportunity  of  improTiog  myael^  had  no 
share  in  my  determination  to  go  to  Burgdorl|  in  spite  of  the  warnings  wl 
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on  several  qoiHera  agaiiut  tbnmng  anj  connecKon  with  Peataloai, 
«ld  me,  was  half  mad,  nnd  knew  not  himself  what  he  was  aboQi. 

this  assertioD  the;  related  various  stories;  la,  for  instance,  that  lie 
to  Basel,  baring  bis  sboes  tied  wilh  straw,  because  he  bad  given 
uclllce  to  a  bc^ar  od  the  road.    I  bad  read  "  Leoitani  and  Gtr- 

bad,  therefore,  little  donbt  ^>out  the  bocklea ;  but  that  he  vaa  mad, 
Joned.  In  sboit,  I  was  determined  to  tij.  I  weot  to  BurgdorC  I 
cribo  the  reelings  I  had  at  otir  first  iDterriew.     He  came  down  from 


D  with  Ziemssen,  who  was  jost  then  on  a  visit  with  him,  his  utodc- 
g  down  about  liis  heols,  and  hi*  coat  covered  with  dost  His  whole 
was  so  miserable  that  I  was  inclined  to  pit;  him,  and  jet  there  wu 
«doii  somothing-  BO  great,  that  I  viewed  him  with  aatoniahment  and 

This,  then,  was  PotaloiDT  Bis  benevoleiicn,  the  cOTdial  recep- 
1  to  me,  a  peifect  stranger,  his  nnpTetending  simplidtj,  and  the  di- 
ndition  iD  which  he  stood  before  me ;  the  whole  man,  taken  togetbir, 
le  most  powerflillj.  I  was  his  in  one  faistant  No  man  bad  evo' 
ly  heart;  but  none,  likewije,  has  ever  ao  fUlly  won  my  eonfldeoce. 
ving  morning  I  entered  bbscbool :  and,  St  first,  I  coDleaa  I  saw  in  il 
apparent  disorder,  and  an  nnoomfcrtable  boatlB.  Bat  1  bad  bcsrd 
pre«  himself,  the  day  before,  with  preslwsrmth  conoerning  PeatakaBH 
'.UoUoa  woa  eipitpd,  and,  conqnerlni;  in  myself  the  first  irapreaioa,  I 
to  watch  the  thing  more  olosety.  It  was  tiot  kKts  beforo  1  disoovand 
adraatages  of  the  new  method.  At  first  I  tbooght  the  children  wers 
long  at  oae  point ;  bat  I  was  Mon  reconciled  to  this,  when  1  saw  tbt 
hich  tbey  attained  in  their  Rnt  exereises,  wd  the  adTanlagn  whick  it 
lem  in  their  further  progrew.  I  now  peneived,  lor  the  lint  lime,  ibe 
a  under  which  I  myaeirhad  labored,  in  oocKqaence  of  the  in«d>er- 
iHory  mannerin  which  Ihadbeentngfatfa  my  boyhood  I  and  1  be- 
that,  if  1  had  been  kept  to  tile  Srst  demenia  with  dmilar  petaover- 
Id  have  been  able  alWrward  to  help  myself,  and  thus  to  escape  ill 
I  and  melancholy  whioh  1  bad  entered. 

m  of  mine  perrcctly  agrees  with  Pestslow's  principle,  that  by  his 
are  to  be  enabled  to  Eelp  themselves,  rince  there  is  no  one,  ■■  hs 
'swide  world, that  is  willing  or  aUe  tn  help  them.  I  shnddertd 
this  passage  for  the  first  tims  in  "  Lnmari  and  Otrtnide,"  Bat,  alas, 
M  of  my  life  baa  tanght  me  that,  unless  a  man  be  able  to  help  him- 

Bctnally  no  one,  id  God's  wide  wotld,  sUe  or  willii^  to  help  him. 
lite  clearly  that  my  inability  to  pnrsM  the  pisn  of  my  yoanger  yean 
nd«nt  manner,  arose  froni  tbe  superficsslily  with  which  I  had  been 
nhich  had  prevented  me  from  attaiiung  that  degree  of  intrinaio  pow- 
1  stood  in  need.  I  had  learned  an  art,  hut  I  waa  ignccant  of  tba 
!h  it  rested ;  and  now  that  I  wa*  called  on  to  apply  it,  in  ■  manner 
Ih  ill  nature,  I  IbiincI  myself  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  that  na- 
Vith  all  tbe  attentkin  and  seal  1  brought  to  the  sabjeet,  I  conld  not 
lie  peculiar  view  which  Ptataloni  took  of  drawing,  and  I  ooold  »ol 
out  bii  meaning,  when  be  told  me  that  lines,  sogles,  and  enrrc* 
a  of  drawing.  By  way  of  expUnatkm,  he  added,  that  in  this,  as  in 
ten,  the  human  mind  must  be  led  tnrn  indiitlncl  intuitions  to  dear 
I  bsd  DO  ides,  whatever,  how  this  waa  to  be  done  by  drawing.  He 
>e  done  by  dividing  the  square  and  the  carve,  by  distinguishing  Ihdr 
nta,  and  oomperiog  them  wilh  each  other.  I  now  tned  to  find  am 
mple  elements  were,  but  I  knew  not  how  to  get  at  simple  elenwBto ; 
■voting  to  reach  ihem,  I  drew  sn  endlea  variety  of  Rgnrt*,  wUeh, 
;bt  be  nailed  simple,  in  a  eertain  aenae,  bat  whioh  were  ullerij  saAt, 
to  illustrate  the  elementsry  lawa  whioh  Pestaloai  was  in  searah  ef. 
f  he  was  himself  no  profiaieat  either  in  writing  or  drawing ;  thoogb, 
10  me  inconceivable,  he  had  canned  his  children  pretty  br  in  both 
ents.  In  short,  months  psased  away  before  1  nnderatood  what  was  to 
tbe  elementary  lines  which  he  pnt  down  for  me.  At  last  J  began  ' 
It  I  ought  to  know  less  tbsn  1  did  know  ;  or  that,  at  least,  I  nnst 
iwledge,  as  it  were,  overboard,  in  order  to  descend  to  thoae  limple 
wbich  I  saw  him  produce  sncb  powerful,  and,  to  me,  vnattainable 
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i*a  were  immenae.  Bat  the  ootntant  obacrvation  of  the 
lildraa  made  ia  dwolling  perwTeTiiigI}i  on  hia  "eleinvDls." 
t  iMt,  to  nularity  oo  thM  point ;  I  did  riotenee  to  nij'Mir, 
preooDoeiTod  Dotkmi  of  the  mbject,  I  endearored  to  v'kw 
at  tb«a  NDie  ekmeutt ;  till,  at  last,  hsTing  reached  the 
(i>Bnd  it  faay,  in  tba  oomiwe  of  ■  taw  dayi,  lo  drair  np  my 

igUnoed  upon  from  (bat  moocat,  Inw  betwMulineawhicli 
L  Hitherto  I  had  neTor  aeparated  ihe  ualline  from  the  ob- 
ID  ;  now  I  pereeiTed  the  oatline  inrariabtf  (a  diitiDCt  ^m 
irabla  fbnn,  the  alighleat  deriation  from  whioh  I  coald  eaaily 
I  fell  Into  another  eilrome.  Before  I  had  aeen  nothing  but 
lOthing  bal  line* ;  and  I  imagined  that  oluldren  mnH  bu  ex- 

exdoiivel)',  in  every  branch  of  drawing,  berore  real  objccla 
ore  them  for  imitation,  or  even  for  conipariaon.  But  Pmlo- 
ing[-le«nna  in  oonnection  with  tba  wh<^  of  hia  method,  and 
1  not  allow  any  branch  of  art  lo  remain  isolated  in  the  ha- 
ntinn  waa,  Oom  the  Itnt  banning,  to  ttj  bHbre  the  ohitd 
Ggnm,  of  which  one  ahraid  bo  contained  in  hia  book  fur  the 
Jie  other  should  farniab  prsctjeal  illoatrationa  for  a  iMnrae  of 
rma.  The  first  were  intended  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  anpple- 
^Ting  children  an  intailiiv  knowledfte  of  things  and  their 
waa  calealated  to  oombine  the  practical  application  of  art 
:naw1cdge  of  ita  laws,  by  conoeeting  the  perception  of  ab- 

intaitire  eiaminatJon  of  Ihe  objecU  that  litted  into  thoae 
IT,  he  meant  to  bring  nature  and  art  to  bear  upon  each  other ; 
)  children  were  able  lo  draw  a  line,  or  a  figDre,  real  objeeU 
o  them,  ao  exaotly  corresponding  aa  to  render  tbeir  imitatiim 
the  Mme  eiercBe  which  they  had  before  performed  in  the 

r  giving  tile  ohild  reni  objeets,  his  perMptliMI  of  the  outline 
but  Pestalnni  did  not  wish  to  aultJvnle  ooy  power  againal 
(onoeming  thia  subject :  "  Nature  give*  nolinea,  but  only  ob- 
e  line*  mnst  be  given  to  the  child,  that  he  may  view  tba 
It  to  take  the  ohjeota  from  him,  in  order  to  make  him  aee 


I  moat  ieare  lo  read  thoae  ontlinea  like  si 
^nt  p«na,  the  lines,  angles,  and  cnrrea,  with  ^ifTercnt  lei'- 
ibioalions  mar  be  as  cosily  eipresaed  in  language,  and  put 
ny  otberwora  by  theeompoaition  rf  its  letters,  in  this  mun- 
nns  was  to  be  established  and  a  technical  langnage  created, 
M  nicest  dixtinctions  of  the  diStrent  forma  might  be  clearly 
ind,  and  appropriately  eipreeaed  ia  words  calculated  to  illua- 
arenoe  of  the  fonnation, 

red  nntil  I  undersiMid  him.  I  aiw  that  I  gave  bim  a  great 
waa  sorry  fir  iL  It  was,  however,  unamMdable;  and  but  for 
d  never  have  made  an  alphabet  of  fornis. 
ei,  I  b^an  by  the  letter  A.  1  showed  him  what  I  had 
t  it,  and  DOW  one  thii^  followed  from  the  other  witbont  any 
le  figures  being  onoe  oompleled,  the  whole  was  done  ;  but  I 
.  that  I  had  done ;  I  bad  neither  die  power  of  eipreseing 
I  aabiact,  nor  the  e^ability  of  underatanding  Ihe  eipreaaion 

iMt  nnder  whiob  I  labored  Is,  however,  one  rf  the  roost  es- 
ilaloni'a  method,  whioh  connects  language  ibroughnut  with 
]  from  nature  by  the  8siistance  of  art,  and  supplioa  the  pupil 
motion  with  appropriate  eipreasiona  for  wbst  he  hoa  learned, 
on  which  we  all  of  >u  made  upon  onraelves,  that  we  were 
net  and  aocnrale  aoconnt,  even  of  Ibeae  things  of  which  we 
nprehenaive  idea.  Peataloni  hlmaelf,  when  explaining  hia 
tad  great  difficnitie*  In  finding  always  tJM  precise  term  which 
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lii  want  of  prraiae  bngoage.  In  bet,  which  canwd  me  to  reiMio  n 
dork  ooDoerning  the  Datnre  of  mj  Utk,  and  pNTCiitcd  me  Irom  pu- 
■t  Pcatalooi's  Tiem  were  on  thM  nfaject. 

ud  overaome  all  theaa  diSoDltiaa,  mj  progn«  w*e  rapid,  and  I  felt 
more  the  adranlagea  of  hit  method.  1  mm  how  moch  inaj  be  dooa 
a  and  oteameaa  of  Uapwn  oo  tlie  aabjeet  of  uutrtntioD,  whrtbtr  it 
lalnre  or  of  art,  to  aiut  Ihe  mind  in  (ormins  a  correct  tioliaii  of  (bcm 
■roportiona,  and  in  dirtiagwahing  them  cWny  frooi  eoehothrr;  and  I 
therefore,  but  be  aware  of  Ihe  parwnoont  importauee  of  enlighleiwd 
1  inatruotioo  in  the  aigna  wbiob  langnage  auppliea  for  the  deaignatjon  of 
^ir  propertiee,  relatimu,  and  diatiootioDa.  Experienoe  confirnied  ihe 
which  I  liad  formed,  that  ehildren  tanght  npon  Ihia  method  wooii 
I  acoDrate  diatinotioDa,  tban  even  Pien  MCtMtoaied,  from  earl;  life,  to 
and  drawing;  and  tha  progrea*  which  many  of  oar  childrm  made 
1  ooaipahaon,  greater  than  that  which  ia  commonly  obtained  in  •cbocJt. 
f  troe,  I  aaw  the  whirie  of  Peatakml'a  method  odIv  through  tha  ma- 
were,  oT  my  poouliar  branch  of  initruotion,  and  judged  at  iu  Talne 
eola  which  it  produced  in  partii^ular  applicatJoo  to  my  art.  Bat  my 
enter  Tutly  into  tlie  ^rit  nf  it,  led  me,  in  apite  ol  that  limitation,  1^ 
inreaUgatfi  the  bearing  wliith  it  had  upon  other  branobea  ;  and,  atlait, 
the  practical  illoatratiooi  which  drnwing  sfibrded  me,  I  ancoeeded  in 
iding  PeatalOBJ'a  viawi  tm  language  and  arithmetic.  I  nw  that,  aa  it 
le  to  proceed  from  linea  to  anglea,  n-om  aiiglc?a  to  figure*,  and  from  £g- 
]  objecla,  in  the  art  of  drawing,  ao  it  moat  likewiae  be  poagjble,  in  lan- 
irooeed  by  degreea  from  aaiutda  to  viari;  and  from  wordi  la  aenteDeta, 
<y  lead  tlie  child  to  equai  eleamen  on  that  lubjeet.  Aa  regard*  iHtli- 
u  laboring  onder  the  aame  erri^  a*  before,  with  reTerenoe  to  the  inla- 
jeota.  Aa  1  loohed  at  tlieae  without  reference  to  their  ontline,  ao  did  I 
•era  without  a  dear  notion  of  the  real  Tolueor  oootentaof  each.  Now, 
ilrary,  I  acquired  a  diatinot  and  inluitiTe  idea  of  the  citent  of  each 
id  I  peroeiTed,  at  the  aame  time,  the  progma  which  the  children  nude 
inch  of  tuatruction.     At  length,  it  leemed  t     "      '       '  ^    ' 


with  which  I  bad  ao  loog  been  alruggling  in  my  own  department  1 
had  atuck  faat  from  want  of  clearneaa  of  language,  and  how  I  wai 
ly  a  ooEfoaed  idea  of  number.  Jt  aeemed  very  obrioua  that  the  child 
igine,  with  any  degree  cf  prectalon,  the  diriaion  of  any  figare  itilo  iti 

peril,  uulee*  he  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  number  of  thoaa  parta;  that, 
e,  if  he  ia  in  the  dark  aa  to  Ihe  eilent  of  the  number  roar,  he  moat  be 
the  dark  on  the  diviiiaD  of  any  lignre  into  four  parla. 
r  own  mind  daily  clearing  up ;  1  «w  that  what  I  hnd  attained  had  in 
wer,  a*  it  were,  to  carry  me  further  and  further  ;  and  applying  thii 

to  \he  child,  I  came  to  the  ooUTiction,  that  Ihe  efiect  of  PertidaBi'i 

to  render  every  indiiiduol  intelk-clually  independent,  by  awakeuuu 
Ihening  in  him  the  power  of  advancing  by  bimaeif  in  every  branch  of 
II  aeemed  like  a  great  wheel,  which,  if  oikoa  aet  going,  woold  on- 
m  round  of  itaelf.  Nor  did  it  appear  loto  me  only.  Hundreds  came, 
md  aaid:  "It  can  not  ful."  Poor  ignorant  men  and  women  aaid: 
t'a  what  1  oan  do  myaeV  at  home  with  my  ohild  I  "  And  they  were 
e  whole  of  the  method  is  mere  play  for  any  one  who  hai  laid  hold  of 
imenta,  and  hoa  followed  ita  progren  anfticiently  to  be  aecnred  agaiaM 

of  atraying  into  thoae  cirouilova  path*  which  lead  man  away  from  the 
of  nature,  on  which  alone  all  hii  knowledge  and  art  can  aecurdy  rcat, 
which  he  con  not  depart  without  entangling  hhnadf  in  endlra  and 
i  diffionliiea.  Nature  betaelf  demanda  nothing  of  ua  but  what  i*  eaqf, 
e  Kek  it  in  Ihe  right  way,  and  nnder  her  guidance, 
-d  more,  and  1  have  done.  My  acquaintance  with  Featakoi'a  rnethod 
cat  meaaure  restored  to  metheabeerfalneMaBd  energy  of  my  yoangn 
hoi  rekindled  in  my  boaom  Ihoae  hi^>eB  of  improvement  for  myaeiraod 
,  which  I  hud  for  a  long  time  esteemed  a*  vajn  dreama,  and  castaway, 
n  to  the  vtMce  of  my  own  heart 
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one  ctf  the  best  known  of  Peatalom's  anUUnts, 
ftolf  and,  when  he  entered  the  institutioD  as  a 
olic,  and  eKcegsively  ignoraot  He  possetfed  great 
lathematica,  and  thta,  together  with  his  babiU  of 

tboroughneas,  raised  him  ia  time  to  the  rank  of 
of  Pestaloizi's  teachera.  Although  his  talenta  as 
11}  still  more  his  great  business  capacity,  rendered 
lable  as  a  member  of  the  ins^tntion,  yet  hU  con- 
inor  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-iDstruclon, 
story  to  them,  that  in  ISIO  he  was  dismiued  from 
e  soon  after  established  himself  as  teacher  of  a 
and  vindicat«d  himself  by  publishing  a  work  en- 
mee  and  Ideat  on  £dvcatimt,  Inttitutiont,  and 

[>f  his  financial  guidance  brought  the  institution 

infiiuon,  that,  notwithstanding  the  deep  ill-feeling 

I  part  of  the  teacheis,  he  was  recalled  five  yean 

From  this  lime  onward,  he  was  in  opposition 

teachers,  except  Pestalozxi  himself,  who  uaflinch- 
d  to  the  day  of  his  death.  But  the  dislike  of  the 
ut  him,  although  unaUa  to  eject  him  from  the 
,  with  other  causes,  in  its  ruin.  Twelve  of  the 
Blochmann,  Krliti,  Stern,  Ramsauer,  Ackermann, 
;  having  drawn  up  and  signed  a  document  attrib- 
I  to  thefaolts  and  miaooaductof  Schmid.  Others 
their  places,  but  the  day  of  the  institution  was 
ly  sank  into  entire  decay, 

■eived  the  idea  of  an  edition  of  the  complete  works 
imself  made  the  arrangamenia  with  the  publisher, 
or  aubecriptioiu  in  all  quarters,  with  so  much  vigor 
I  net  proflU  of  the  undertaking  to  Pestaloui  were 

also  appears  to  hare  assisted  in  reviung  and 
>f  the  works;  which,  however,  do  not  contjuo  a 
int  compositions  by  Pestaloui,  while  aome  of 
>dying  them,  are  published  among  them, 
d  appearance  was  somewhat  striking.    He  waa 
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muscular  and  strong,  of  dark  complexion,  and  keen  black  eyes,  v*it 
a  harsh  voice,  and  a  sharp  look.  Of  bis  life,  sulMeqnent  to  tlie  jta 
ISIT,  we  have  no  precise  infonDstiou.  We  give  below  Peataloza 
own  estimate  of  Schmid,  as  published  in  1625 : — 
*  "I  must  trace  from  its  aoorce  the  powers  which  seemed  the  onl 
ones  capable  of  holing  us  together  iu  these  sad  circumstancei 
While  we  were  at  Burgdor^  in  the  begiuning  of  the  evil  consequence 
of  our  unnatural  umoo  there,  there  came  to  us,  from  the  mountain 
of  Tvrol,  a  lad  showing  not  a  single  trace  of  the  exaggerated  refin< 
ment  of  our  time,  but  endowed  with  inward  gifts  whose  depth  ani 
aubsequent  use  were  anticipated  by  none — not  even  hv  myself.  Bu 
some  unexplained  feeling  drew  me  toward  him  on  the  first  iaatant  o 
his  appearance  in  our  midst,  as  I  bad  never  b«en  drawn  to  any  othe 
pupiL  His  characteristica  were,  from  the  first,  <]niet,  eflScient  activity 
circumscribed  within  hinuelf;  great  religions  fervency,  after  the  Cath 
olic  persuasion,  and  of  a  simple  but  powerful  kind ;  and  eager  effort 
after  every  attunment  in  learning  or  wisdom  which  he  judged  necei 
sary.  In  the  exercisee  in  elementary  means  of  education,  mental  am 
practical,  he  soon  surpassed  all  his  teachers,  and  soon  even  becam< 
the  instructor  of  those  who  a  little  before  had  looked  upon  him  as  tfai 
most  uncultivated  child  they  had  ever  seen  in  our  institution.  Thi 
son  of  nature — who  even  at  this  day  owes  nothing  to  the  culture  (A 
the  time,  and,  in  all  that  he  has  accomplished,  is  as  ignorant  of  tb< 
usual  outward  forms  of  every  inteilectutd  science  as  he  was  the  dai 
he  came  from  the  mountains  into  our  midst,  with  hb  Ant  Maria  ii 
his  mouth  and  his  beads  in  his  pocket,  but  with  a  powerful  intellect 
a  peaceful  heart,  and  courage  ready  for  every  struggle — soon  excited 
by  his  whole  conduct  amongst  us,  extraordinary  expectations ;  and 
on  my  part,  that  cloae  frienddiip  which  I  felt  for  him  almost  at 
■trongly  in  the  first  hour  of  our  meeting. 

Schmid  passed  the  years  of  his  youth  in  these  quiet  but  acljv< 
labors;  and,  recogniied  at  hia  first  appearance  aa  an  eitraordinaiy 
child  of  nature,  hia  mind,  developed  in  the  power  of  thintdng  and 
managing  by  many  experiences  of  practice  life,  conld  not  fail  eoon  tc 
recognize  the  unnaturalnesa  and  weakness  of  our  oifpraiiation,  and  of 
all  OUT  doings  and  efforts.  As  «oon  aa  the  iafloaitoe  of  hia  preponder- 
ating powers  had  insured  him  a  recognized  right  to  do  it,  he  did  not 
delay  to  declare  himself,  with  lyrolian  open-hearted neas,  againat  the 
presumption  of  the  ono-sided  and  narrow  views  of  the  tablet-phan- 
tasts,  and  of  the  equally  narrow  and  one-sided  as  well  as  superficial 
praises  of  our  methods  of  intellectual  inatmction ;  and,  most  of  all, 
against  iJie  continually-increasing  inefBdency,  love  of  mere  amuse- 
ment, disorder,  insubordination,  and  neglect  of  powtive  duties  there- 
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Hakb.Giobo  Naosli,  b^  whose  corapoutioiw  and  teachii^l 
PeeUloman  method  of  inBtrudaon  «h  applied  to  the  study  of  mw 
wu  born,  May  IT,  iTiS,  at  Wetzekon,  a  village  in  the  canton  of  i 
rich,  of  which  his  father  was  pastor.  After  receiviog  hia  rudimenti 
education  at  home,  he  went  to  Zurich  in  1786,  to  continue  hie  studii 
but  homesickncM  soon  drew  him  back  to  his  father's  home,  where 
devoted  himself  carefully  to  the  study  of  music,  and  in  1790  heagi 
resorted  to  Zurich,  when  in  a  few  years  we  find  him  in  a  music  sti 
and  musical  circulating  library  of  hia  owd,  end  at  the  same  tJi 
giriog  lessons  in  singing.  He  became  a  composer  and  publisher 
music,  and  in  1800  he  established  a  periodica]  principally,  devoted 
his  favorite  arL  His  song,  "  Life  let  us  cherish,"  accompaniments 
harp  and  harpsichord,  published  in  1794,  pasted  the  parlor,  a 
the  fireside,  and  the  social  gathering  of  rich  and  poor,  all  over  Euroj; 
and  the  same  popularity  has  marked  other  productions  of  hia. 

N&geli  was  one  of  the  earliest  founders,  even  if  he  did  not  origins 
the  Swiss  musical  league  or  union,  which  set  the  example  of  gn 
musical  festivals,  attended  by  concourses  of  people,  practically  engag 
in  or  lovers  of  the  art.  He  went  out  frequently  to  give  instruct 
to  musical  societies  in  the  different  cantons,  to  lecture  on  the  subji 
to  conventions  of  teachers,  and,  in  1610,  published,  in  connecti< 
with  M.  T.  Pfeiffer,  "  The  Theory  of  Itutruetioa  in  Singing,  on  P. 
faioznan  Principlei"  {Bit  ffetatiffbildtmffilehre  nac/i  PeelalaaiKh 
Orundt&izm,)  by  which  a  new  epoch  in  this  department  of  educstii 
was  introduced.  The  treatise  was  the  best  realization  of  the  meth< 
of  Pestalozzi,  and  soon  made  singing  a  rqpitar  study  in  the  popul 
schools  of  Europe,  particularly  those  of  Switzerland  and  Germsn 
By  the  efTorU  of  William  C.  Woodbridge  and  Lowell  Mason,  ll 
method  of  Nageli  was  introduced  into  the  Unitod  States ;  and,  in  co 
sequence,  the  ?tudy  of  music  becaiiie  much  moio  philosophica]  ai 
general,  and  is  fast  passing  into  the  course  of  iustrucUon  in  our  coi 
moD  schools. 

Nageli  died  at  Zurich,  on  the 26th of  December,  1836,  from  aco 
he  contracted  in  discbarge  of  hia  duties  as  a  member  of  the  conix 
of  education. 
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born  in  May,  1790,  in  Herii 
w  his  father  carried  on  a 
machines  and  tools  used  i 

fourth  jear  he  lost  Lis  fatj 
mother.  He  nas  the  ;oun| 
wat  occupied  in  the  labors  ( 
ig  his  older  brothers  and  si 
irk,  and  to  be  orderly,  indui 

sent  to  a  wretched  scboo! 
lat  difScuIty,  to  vrite  and  n 
Mtraed  much  more  from  the 
<m  the  incompetent  school 
'edagogieat  Life^  furnishc 
I  Oermony,"  we  are  told  :— 
«vo]utioD,  during  the  yean 
Je,  general  loss  of  employi 
serj  throughout  Switzerlani 
ftlly  wandered  away,  out  of 
),  Zug,  Glarus,  and  Appenzt 
girls  of  from  seven  to  fou 
:  chiefly  to  the  great  can  toe 
Kired  humanely,  and  in  mi 
u  and  fidelity.  Although  i 
r  destitute  children,  ray  mo 
;  to  be  also  allowed  to  emig 
ny  home  and  wandered  o& 
ten  years  old."  He  entered 
1  Erftsi  was  teaching;  and 
lublio  school,  where  Pestal 
lool-fashion,  no  more  than 
I  entirely  self-forgetting  lo? 
en  to  the  children,  made 
t  my  childish,  grateful  heart 
years  at  Burgdorf,  as  schol 
Ramsauer  became  a  fav< 
id  him,  often  acting  as  his  | 
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during  his  aUy  at  Bnrgdor^  M&Dchan-Buchsee,  and  TverduD. 
tbe  latter  place  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  mecLanica,  with  t 
view  of  awiating  in  a  Khool  planned  by  Pestalozzi  for  the  educali 
of  the  poor.  He  left  Yverdun  in  April,  1B16,  to  become  a  teact 
iu  a  school  newly  eetablUhed  at  WUnburg;  departing  f^om  Pest 
oza  with  great  reluctance,  but  feeling  that  the  influence  and  cbarao 
of  Schmid  rendered  him  of  little  fiirtlier  use  there,  and  in  part 
duced  bj  the  privilege  of  free  attendance  upon  lectures  at  the  Unive 
ily  of  WUrsburg. 

Here  Eanusauer  lived  happily,  maUng  short  journeys  from  time 
tirae,  giving  private  instruction,  acquiring  new  knowledge  from  t 
univenity  lectures,  of  a  kind  which  afforded  a  useful  complement 
hia  previous  practical  studies,  and  growing  ao  rapidly  in  reputati 
that,  in  October,  1816,  of  four  invitations  to  other  aiUmtions 
teacher,  two  were  from  Stuttgardt,  one  inviting  him  to  becoi 
instructor  of  the  princes  Alexander  and  Peter  of  Oldenburg,  a 
another  to  become  head  of  an  important  school  for  the  element) 
instruction  of  children  of  the  educated  classes.  Both  these  invi 
tions  he  accepted,  and  went  to  Stuttgardt  in  March,  181?. 

While  here,  he  undertook  a  third  employment  aa  teacher  in  a  q 
real  school ;  his  own  institute  being  discontinued,  and  the  male  pu] 
entering  the  real  school,  while  the  female  ones,  whom  he  conlinv 
to  teach,  attended  the  ICatharineTUti/t,  a  female  school  eatablisl 
by  the  Queen  of  Wirtemburg,  and  opened  with  an  address  by  i 
queen  herself. 

The  young  princes  of  Oldenburg  leaving  Stuttgardt  in  1820, 
the  court  of  their  grandfather,  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  Kamsai 
attended  them  thither,  to  con^nae  their  education  in  mathemati 
drawing,  and  gymnnatics.  Some  months  afterward  he  opened 
school  for  giris  of  the  educated  classea,  which  he  was  still  conducti 
with  success  in  1838. 

In  1826  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  the  ducheasea  Amalia  a 
Frederica  of  Oldenburg,  whom  he  iostructod  for  ten  years.  Afl 
ward  he  established  in  Oldenburg  a  school  for  the  dai^htera  of  p 
Bona  of  the  educated  classes.  Here  he  published  his  "  Iiutruetion 
Form,  Silt,  and  Suhitanet ;  being  the  elements  of  Geometry  me 
odized.  With  fiOeen  lithographic  plates.  1826."  He  had  befi 
published  his  work  on  "i)rauit)^,"  in  two  volumes,  thirty -one  litl 
graphic  plates. 

Ranisauer  sums  up  his  pedagogical  experience  as  follows : — 

1 .  T  learned,  in  my  tkther's  house,  up  to  my  tentL  year,  to  pray  cmd  to  ot 

!.  In  Sohleanien,  to  nin,  climb,  imd  jump. 

3.  With  PeelBluzzi,  from  mj  eleventh  to  my  twenty-silh  year,  to  wMk 
think,  and  to  observe. 
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8  joume^rg,  to  be  independent,  and  to  help  mfselC 
.  Stuttgardt,  to  be  more  modest,  and  to  some  extant  • 
d  and  o(  S^mUy  lire. 

I  word  of  God ;  to  endure  good  and  evil  witb  equanEml- 
ica  and  why  tlioj  come ;  and  ia  manj  ways  tlie  knowl- 
1  a  beautiful  and  wonderful  earth,  but  that  to  care  and 
ted  with  it,  ia  a  troubled  life;  that  it  ia  well  worth  while 
Irit  of  the  age;  and  that  it  ia  poeeibte  to  live  very  hap- 
t  the  same  time,  to  prepaie  ime's  kIT  well  for  the  better 

rtber  extracts  from  the  "  Skeleha,"  wliicb  majr 
den  oounected  with  the  work  of  education. 

hat  the  finer  social  graces  must  either  be  inborn  or  de- 
ren  of  the  simple  politeneaa  of  a  boy's  manneni  Ibis  is 
I  always  to  be  the  case.  Thoee  to  whom  this  gift  is  oat- 
ler  WMk  or  superficial  intellects;  but,  as  the  Buying  is, 
the  world — that  ia,  easily  attain  eminence  in  society. 
le  to  another  ^d  a  more  important  one,  namely,  that 
little  moment  whether  one  baa  "a  good  head,"  (tin  gulcr 
[reater  importance,  however,  what  is  one's  character  for 
orance;  and  much  more,  that  he  keep  bis  Giitb.  Through 
right  kind,  comes  the  blessing.  As  to  the  point  ofprnc- 
oe  of  even  moderate  ezperieoce  in  the  world  will  agree 
1  who  have  Sllcd  important  plaoeg  in  the  world,  are  in- 
Incts,  peraevorBDce,  and  uprightnessi  much  more  than  to 
their  "  genius."  'This  is  espeoiolly  true  of  those  of  the 
□  the  elementary  school,  this  truthfulness  and  persever- 
proved,  and  eatablisbed ;  but  it  ia  heme  education  which 

me  to  hear  of  a  "smart  boy"  (gvltn  kopfe,)  in  a&mllr 
use  undervalued  who  lacked  such  a  qualification.  Socfa 
ofle  reckoned  inferior,  (who  subsequently  very  probably 
only  makes  those  poaacssed  of  tliia  apparent  talent  con- 
faith  and  good  tesling  Ibrbid  such  doing ;  unless  we  are 
paa  of  present  eziatencel     Young  teachers,  just  com- 

prone  to  Ox  upon  such  smart  boys ;  but  commonly  do- 
Gtting  a  high  value  upon  a  mere  partial  quicknccs  i^ 
are  even  teachers,  whether  Irom  tbo  tear  of  men  or 
■editable  weakness,  who  pniiae  erery  thing  tliey  see  ia 
,  ader  they  liave  complained  to  their  colleagues  about 
ill,  at  the  end  of  tlie  term,  make  oot  Hit  them  certiBcatea 

nly  hundreds  but  thousands  of  proob  that,  however  un- 
r  my  be  lo  B  bad  scholar,  such  a  scholar  will,  in  the  end, 
espect,  and  gratitude,  and  love ;  provided  only  that  tbo 
at  Is,  without  respect  of  persona,  partiality,  or  passion- 
lat  spoiled  of  children  will  endure  ten  times  more  tram 
m  another,  provided  only  tiat  the  parents  acquieaco  in  it 
era  who  lay  great  stress  upon  learning  quickly;  Ibrget- 
trfldal  scholars  are  often  the  quickest.  Such  will  find,  by 
bat  the«e  forget  just  as  quickly ;  while  things  acquired 
1  longer  in  the  memory,  and  are  better  understood.  The 
Dughness;  it  is  this  only  which  truly  educates— which 

Uerelyto  know  more  or  less  is  of  little  significance ; 

he  knows  very  much,  does,  in  &ct,  know  pitifully  little. 
laid  be  a  characteristic  even  of  the  lowe«t  elemeDlaiy 
tuont  of  what  I  have  already  reffcrred  to  as  perseverance, 
y  to  this  thoroughness  is,  that  the  schoUr  be  constrained 
.  Ibrce;  liowever,)  into  thinking  and  laboring  independ- 
tcn  said  to  on  indolent  or  compluint  scholar,  who  imitated 
ty,  "Your  own   eating   must  make  you  tiit;  that  you 
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knoW  yerj  welL  Juit  M,  jaar  own  thinking  most  make  you  wise ;  and  jc 
ovn  practice  must  make  70a  dexterous." 

A.  condition  of  thoronghncsa  ia  repetition  ;  constant  repetition.  Thia  me* 
ia,  to  many  teachers,  too  wearisome,  or  too  slow :  the  Utter,  to  thoeo  who  inatn 
meduuiicaiiy  only ;  the  tbnoer,  to  those  who  have  neyor  perceived  and  icam 
for  themaelTeB,  but  ooly  out  of  books.  But  a,  teacher  wbose  lieart  is  reall; 
his  work  wiU  be  drilliag  often  and  earnestly,  and  always  in  now  ways ;  so  [1 
both  the  scholar  and  he  himself  will  always  be  getting  at  a  new  and  interesd 
side  of  Uie  subject  But  a  teacher  who  labors  in  two  or  three  departnienia 
study  with  vivacity  and  pleasure,  and  gives  rcoUy  thorough  instruction — su 
as  really  educales — will  naturally  have  neither  time  nor  wish  to  expend  sere 
houni  daily  in  a  club  or  in  other  lUere  amusements.  His  greatest  Imppmi 
will  be  in  his  calling ;  and  in  daily  progress  in  whatever  is  truly  useful  for  tii 
and  elemity.  Such  «  teacher  will  live  as  much  as  pcaable  amongst  bia  o' 
childreo,  if  be  has  tJiem ;  and  the  more  he  does  so,  the  better  will  he  camp 
head  other  children,  and,  therefore,  the  better  will  he  manage  them. 

AmoDg  my  own  children,  as  well  as  among  those  of  others,  1  have  repealei 
experienced  that  there  ia  a  school  understanding,  a  conversation  understondii 
and  a  life  or  practical  understauding;  all  three  very  cleariy  distinct,  espeds 
the  first  and  the  thini.  If  the  teacher  only  understands  the  first  of  thsae, 
only  faalf-vmdemtands  even  that;  and  is  in  great  danger  of  exacting  too  mi 
or  too  little  from  liis  scholars.  In  like  manner,  parents  are  liable  to  do  1 
teacher  injustice,  if  they  judge  of  tlioir  children  only  by  their  words  and  actii 
at  home.  Oirls  especially,  who  in  school  hardly  dare  open  their  moatha,  ot 
app^  aatonighingiy  quidi  and  intelligent  ootade;  so  that  those  will  he  mi 
deceived  who  overlook  the  muWtude  of  eases  in  which  children  imitate  ' 
words  and  ncrions  of  adults,  and  pass  off  their  sayings  tor  their  own  cain.  1 
school  understanding  is  the  most  suitable  for  scholars ;  as  their  passions  are  1 
liable  to  come  into  play  in  connection  with  it,  and  all  matters  which  sre  ref 
larly  arranged  and  under  rules  assist  its  onward  progress.  From  this  did 
ODce  it  ofteu  follows  that  the  same  ediolar  who  is  industrious,  effldent,  i 
int^'lhgent  in  achool,  and  acems  there  to  bo  far  forward  for  his  age,  is  whoU 
child  when  outside  of  it,  childish  and  simple  (as  he  should  be,)  and  apparen 
quite  backward  in  undei^tanding,  and  this  especially  where  he  necda  to  goTi 
himself  and  to  exhibit  chiimcler. 

Such  experiences  of  a  hundred  others  will  lead  every  observing  teadier- 
do  not  state  this  as  any  thing  new,  but  merely  as  something  of  psycbologi 
importance,  and  therefore  not  susceplibie  of  too  frequent  repetition — to  rcqc 
from  hia  scholars  neither  too  much  nor  too  little,  and  to  hope  from  them  nelll 
too  much  nor  too  little.  And  I  believe  that  the  frequent  enforcement  of  fi 
experiences  would  malerialiy  ease  the  difflcult  catling  of  the  teacher,  espedc 
at  its  commencement,  and  would  gave  beginners  our  trouble  at  Pcataloui'a 
Btitule;  that  is,  from  spending  all  tlie  first  years  of  their  work  in  proving! 
oxperimeDting,  without  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  learn  of  their  pic 
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XR,  High  School  Coancillor  and  Boyal  CouDcil- 
of  Prussia,  was  born  August  15th,  1774,  Id 
berg.  He  was  edumted  in  a  tbeologicul  6emi- 
eiTod  an  appointment  as  teacher  and  assisiunt 
:lioaI  congregatioD  at  Bmnn.  In  1803,  he  pro- 
establishmcDt  at  Burgdorf,  for  the  purpose  of 
iated  ffi,th  his  new  system  of  instruction,  An 
ited,  to  acoompaDy  a  young  man  of  the  Von 
travels,  gave  him  occasion,  while  at  Tubingen 
,  to  establish  a  charity  school  for  the  purpose  of 
09,  and  ailerwards,  at  the  re(|uestof  some  ef  his 
Sunday-school.  Both  are  described  in  a  woric 
nd  of  cdacation,  the  late  Pauline,  Princess  of 
m  the  appointment  of  Coanoillor,  and  retained 
ia  prosperity  until  her  death. 
MT  at  St.  Gall,  and  teacher  in  the  gymnasium 
SOC,  he  became  acquainted,  ia  Zurich,  with  the 
ho  bad  a  scheme  for  educating  all  the  teachers 
nal  Hchoola,  which  ho  was  prevented  from  carry- 
Becoming  much  interested  for  tbesick  man  and 
to  remain  in  Zurich  and  endeavor  to  afaJst  him ; 
,he  authorities  of  the  cantons  agreed. 
f  instruction  was  opened  in  1806,  with  thirty 
m  of  school  councillors,  under  the  presidency  of 
ir.  The  lectures,  here  devoted  to  the  principles 
plioc,  gave  Zeller  an  opportunity  of  coniposing 
Jiert."  After  the  decisive  experiment  of  this 
i  florins  were  appropriated  to  defray  the  expense 
Pcstaloni'a  arithmetio  was  introduced,  aoda  plan 
by  Zeller  was  printed  and  introduced  into  the  pa- 
lanton.  A  second  and  a  third  part  to  this  treatise 
;  appointed  Director  of  the  Normal  Institute, 
mong  others,  a  Catholic  clergyman,  sent  to  him 
Lucerne,  and  who  was  followed  by  three  canons 
,  who  had  been  atudying  at  Kieutilingen  in  the 
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Thurgan,  under  the  patronage  of  Vod  Wesaeobcrg.  Aleanwhile,  ( 
fjrorable  report  was  made  by  a  oommisBion  of  clergjmeD  upon  th 
Tctsult  of  the  firat  three  courses  of  the  normal  school ;  and,  whereupon 
Zcller  published  a  work  on  the  subject,  in  the  form  of  lettcn  ad 
dressed  to  tbe  Princess  Pauline.  Three  courses  of  lectures  dow  fol 
loiTcd,  one  of  which  was  delivered  before  the  Swiss  Diet,  and  th 
ottcnlioQ  of  the  Confederation  was  thus  drown  lo  the  subject  of  then 

The  year  1808  found  Zeller  with  Pestaloiu,  teaohiog  and  lean 
ing,  and  enjoying  himself  amongst  the  diildren.  In  returnbg,  h 
passed  through  Hofwyl,  where  a  young  Bernese  gave  him  fifty  cart 
lilies,  wiih  ihe  request  that  he  would  undertake  a  school  for  tMcha 
among  his  country  people  in  that  oeighborboodL  Upon  the  invitatio 
of  the  consistory,  who  added  thirty  Carolines,  forty  teachers  assembl« 
and  remained  under  his  instnictioo  ten  months.  A  French  teache: 
under  an  assumed  name,  also  attended  ihis  course,  and  aflerwarc 
pursued  his  vocation  io  his  own  country.  By  reason  of  the  ope 
recognition  by  the  Bernese  goTemment  of  his  efforts,  io  spite  of  mal 
ciouB  opposition,  and  having  a  little  iMfore  received  a  call  from  ZoGi 
gen,  Zeller  had  meditated  spending  the  remainder  of  his  life  as 
Swiss  burgher ;  but  the  visit  of  the  King  of  Wirtemberg  to  Hofwj 
gave  another  direction  to  his  life. 

The  kiog  had  attended  five  of  his  lectures,  and  was  so  much  please 
with  what  he  eaw  and  heard,  that  ho  declared  that  he  could  not  pe 
mit  Zeller  to  remain  in  that  place.  In  fiiot,  he  shortly  after  receive 
the  appointment  of  sohool-inspeetor  at  Htiilbrono,  and,  two  mentl 
later,  an  appointment  at  Kuniggberg  from  the  Prussian  minister  c 
state.  Von  Schrotter,  whom  Wtr-councillor  SchifFner  had  mac 
acquainted  with  the  "Letteri  lo  the  FriiKesi  Pauline."  Not  yi 
actually  employed  in  Ueilbronn,  Zeller  requested  permission  to  aoccj 
the  lulter;  but  an  order  to  the  teachers  of  the  vicinity  to  assemb! 
there,  and  to  himself  as  the  proper  schoolmaster  to  instruct  then 
was  the  answer.  Forty-two  teachers  asseuibted,  including  one  mini 
ter,  and  remained,  at  their  own  expense,  six  weeks.  The  aasembl 
was  characterized  by  the  same  pleasant  activity,  good  nature  an 
success,  which  had  appeared  in  Switzerland. 

lu  April,  1809,  with  the  office  of  Councillor  in  the  government  of  £a 
Prussia,  he  was  authoriied  to  organize  the  Orphan  House  at  Konigsbei 
as  a  model  school,  in  which  young  clergymen  and  teachers  might  be  ii 
structed,  with  courses  of  leoturee  on  the  adminiatnUon  and  instraolio 
of  schools,  and  traverse  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  for  rimilar  pui 
poses.  On  condition  that  he  ^ould  deliver  one  more  couim  of  lectur) 
to  clergymen  of  all  three  confessions,  the  King  of  Wirtemberg  at  Icngt 
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accept  the  appointmeDt.  Fiftj>two  eminent  clergy* 
chere  aBeembled,  and  remained  under  big  instraction 
:ks.  A  oommiBeioii  from  the  High  Consistory  of  the 
im  the  Council  of  Catholic  Clergy  held  an  examination 
and  Zeller,  accompanied  by  one  of  Peetalorai's  pupils, 
i  time  proceeded  to  the  Baltic. 

.nization  of  the  orphan  boms  at  Konigsberg  in  a  short 
much  interest,  that  a  considerable  number  of  official 
airooB  of  some  report  npon  Zeller'a  methods  and  or- 
rther ;  the  noble  and  inleUectaal  men  who  were  labor- 
□horst  to  reestablish  the  warlike  fame  of  Prussia, 
I  consider  the  relation  between  a  correct  school  disci* 
ir;  discipline.  October  7,  the  king,  queen  and  minis- 
wnal  inspection  of  the  school,  and  the  dignity  of  Hi^ 
>r,  oonf^red  upon  the  director,  showed  their  gratifioa* 
nt.  In  May,  1810,  the  institution  had  bo  grown  that 
I  of  lectures  was  attended  by  a  hundred  and  four 
ndenta  and  pastors,  and  the  second  by  seventy  clergy- 
rs. 

Drgamzed  a  Booond  inaUtntion  at  Braunsberg  fta  the 
aeland,  and  a  third  at  Karalene,  for  Lithuania.  He 
TO  remained  in  the  latter  pleasant  place,  but  his  official 
I  permit.  He  was  intending  to  go  to  Stettin  also,  but 
Napoleon's  expedition  to  Rossia  prevented.  An  "  ex- 
peosadon  "  was  now  decreed  him,  in  consequence  of 
lent,  and  as  a  teedraony  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  king 
J  with  the  reeolts  of  his  exertions  in  East  and  West 
hnania.  This  was  the  gift  of  the  domain  of  Munster- 
rieuwerder,  on  the  condition  that  he  shonld  continue  to 
notions  of  his  appointment.     He  aocordlngly   pub- 

for  the  Pmssian  army-schools,  and  a  work  upon  his 
>rganiEing  the  school  of  correotion  at  Crrandeni,  con- 
ent  of  the  methods  upon  which  all  bis  labors  hitherto 
jted. 

years  Zeller  readed  at  Erentinach,  Wetzlar  and 
gaged  in  writing  and  in  the  support  of  his  numerous 
ily  son  deroted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology  at 
le  same  place,  his  wife,  the  mother  of  his  seren  chil- 
e  became  desirous  of  revuiting  his  native  country ; 
D  raised  by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  the  third  class  of 
of  nobility,"  he  removed  to  Stuttgart  In  1834.  His 
e  devoted  to  his  own  oonntr; ;  the  institution  at 
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LichtcDstdn  owes  to  him  its  foiuidktioD  and  progress,  a  b&ildini 
worth  eloTeo  hundred  florins,  and  oontiDued  care  and  advocacy.  Th 
tequiremeDts  of  hU  sitoation  obliged  him  to  remove  to  Stuttgart  agu 
in  the  autumn  of  1837. 

His  very  busy  and  varied  life  came  to  an  end  in  the  banning  0 
the  year  1847.  while  he  was  absent  from  home  on  a  short  journey ; 
life  that  knew  no  rest,  and  whose  qntet  pulses  often  seemed  like  resi 
less  wandering ;  a  life  which,  without  deepisiDg  an  open  reoognitio 
of  its  deserts,  yet  often  forgot  itself  in  true  sacrifices  for  the  sake  o 
doing  good  ;  that  willingly  bestowed  its  strength  wherever  any  bead 
cial  purpose  was  to  be  served,  and  espeoially  if  any  alleviations  in  tli 
condition  of  the  children  of  tbe  poor  common  people  were  in  prospec 
His  misuon  was,  not  to  maintain  and  carry  on  an  enterprise  alread 
commenced,  with  long-auffenog  and  victorious  patience  and  constaocj 
but  rather  to  erect  ediGoes  upon  waste  and  desert  ground  for  othei 
to  furnish.  Especially  valuable  for  yonng  theologians  are  the  man 
stirring  thoughts  contained  in  his  "  Thomas,  or  John  and  PaulT 
published  in  1833.  The  desire  and  labor  of  his  life  was  to  improi 
the  common  schools.  The  study  of  singing  in  that  class  of  Prusus 
schools  began  with  him.  He  was  energetic,  not  only  in  introdncir 
new  discoveries  in  pedagogical  science,  but  also  in  independently  aif 
iog  and  ingeniously  improving  its  principles  already  accepted. 

Zeller's  best  known  eduoadonal  works,  as  given  in  Hergang 
"  Manual  of  Pedagogical  Literature,"  are : 

T/te  Schoalmaiter  School ;  or,  instructions  in  school  eduoation  c 
the  plan  of  the  institutions  for  saving  children  (Kinder-Bettungsai 
Btalt).    Leipzig,  1839. 

Elementary  ScAooit;  their  personal,  local  and  administrative  organ 
saticn.     JCiJnigsberg,  1815. 

The  EcaTigel  of  Jesus  Christ ;  or  bis  character  as  such ;  not  d 
veloped  chrooologically,  but  in  its  various  elements  and  relations;  i 
exhibited  in  a  harmony  of  the  four  gospels.     Stuttgart,  1839. 

Methods  of  Learmn^,  for  use  of  common  schools  on  the  mntu; 
system. 

Elementary  Geometry  for  Common  Schools.  Three  parts.  Stut 
gart,  1839. 

Elementary  Sinffittjf-Book  for  Common  Schools.  Three  part 
Stuttgart,  1839. 
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John  Ebhst  Plauahn,  bq  earneBt  and  influential  teachor  and 
kpostle  of  the  PesUloKiian  Bj'st«m,  in  Pnisaia,  waa  bom  on  the  22d 
of  Jane,  17T1,  at  Ropiin,  of  poor  bnt  respsolabls  parents  of  the 
burgher  class,  and  received  hia  elementary  education  at  the  Royal 
B«al  Sdiool  in  Berlin,  from  wbioh  he  iraa  remoTed  to  the  Joachims-  ' 
thai  Gymuaaium,  then  under  the  charge  of  the  celebrated  Meierotte. 
In  1796  he  reaorted  to  Halle  to  stud;  theology,  and  at  the  same  time 
ftcquire  the  principles  of  pedagogy  under  Niemeyer.  After  spending 
a  few  years  as  a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  his  brcther-in-Iav,  and 
passing  his  examination  for  a  license  to  teach,  he  returned  to  Berlin, 
to  ofHttinue  hia  olaasioal  studies,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  inatmc- 
tioD  in  the  Measow  Institute  and  otiier  ioduBtrial  schools,  preparatory 
to  founding  one  of  the  same  class  for  himself. 

At  this  time  the  fame  of  Pestaloizi  had  spread  into  Germany,  and 
Plamann  resolved  to  see  for  himself  the  great  schoolmaster  who  iras 
so  extravagantly  praised  and  beloved.  Having  read  "  How  Gertrude 
teacha  her  Children"  he  could  not  rest ;  but,  borrowing  some  money  to 
pay  his  expenses,  he  set  out  in  May,  1803,  for  Switzerland  ;  having 
annouDoed  his  intention  to  Festalozzi  in  a  letter,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : 

naoka  ia  a  pomrtMS  word  to  eipraM  tha  entliaiium  wbtoh  yonr  letters 
upon  inWrurtioQ  hi'S  kindled  in  me.  But  jou  irilLnot  deapiae  my  ntterance  ; 
indeed  yon  will  not  hear  it,  Bmid  the  loud  praisoj  iriiich  nations  are  giTing  you. 
Of  thM  yonr  heart  awures  me,  noble  man,  who  hnre  so  acutely  and  truly  dis- 
playsd  the  inmost  laws  of  the  development  of  the  human  soul,  and  with  a  win 
and  strong  hand  lud  out  the  path  and  the  art  of  trainiug  it.  Ton  hsTO  so 
radiated  upon  me  the  light  of  truth,  and  SD  inspired  my  breast,  that  I  also  feel 
Ibe  Melvd  call  to  labor  in  my  Estherlaod  to  the  same  end,  according  to  my 
powen.  ThB  eayin^  of  our  great  leaeher,  "Many  are  oallad,  but  ftw 
cboeen,"  shall  not  diBoonrage  me  if  I  oan  ei^oy  your  instruotions  and  wise 
direotioQ.  With  that  I  oan  escape  from  the  old,  lifeless,  beaten  track,  which  I 
have  l>ecm  obliged  to  (bitow  In  my  labor  as  a  teactier,  and  will  b«  abls  to  da 
aomething  in  the  imnaimj  work  of  teaching  the  neglected  to  elevate  them- 
aelvea.  O,  if  yon  will  give  me  power ;  if  you  will  make  me  an  example  of 
TOOT  methods ;  if  you  will  instruct  me  thoroughly  in  your  ^stem  ;  then  I 
hope,  with  cont!dence  end  saoaess,  to  sow  tlie  seed  whiob  your  banevolenee  shall 
hare  entrusted  to  me,  Ko. 

Pestaloizi  was  then  at  Burgdorf.  There  soon  sprung  op  between 
him  and  PInroann  a  frieDdship  based  upon  mutual  appreciation;  for 
Plamann,  with  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  labor  of  former  schools 
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I  pedagogy,  his  scientifio  atUinm«Dta,  his  philosophical  mtellact  aod 
sjobological  insight,  was  a  valuaUe  sapplemeDtarj  peraon  to  the 
wiBS  reformer,  nho  had  only  hia  own  ezperience  of  the  resalta  of  bij 
Iways  original  meDtal  action.  The  latter  candidly  explained  to  him 
hat  he  was  seeking,  both  by  means  of  written  and  oral  cotnmtinica- 
on,  until  he  understood  him  and  his  system  thoroughly.  Plamann 
rites: 

PetUloui  reociTtd  me  like  a  bther.  No  man  btbt  lookeil  bo  quioUj  and 
eepi;  into  my  bouI  u  he.  At  once  he  oampreh«id«d  m;  whole  bang,  and 
ressed  me  la  hia  breast  with  the  warmth  of  a  toother.  At  hi*  lide  1  uamed 
I  feel  how  tntaj  were  my  bulU  ai  a  man.  I  wai  modest,  and  told  him  of  mj 
scoverj  Willi  (pnrrul  eye«.  "Yon  are  a  ohild  of  nature,"  he  answered  ;  "an 
lept  in  the  rules  of  Bcienoe  and  art,  whleh  I  am  Dot ;  and  which,  neter- 
lekas,  a  man  niiut  be  in  tlus  world."  Thus  he  used  (o  encouiage  me  to  hare 
ore  oonlidence  in  myself.  A  poem  whioh  I  gsTe  Urn  moTed  him  to  tears.  He 
oothered  ms  with  kiswa,  and  mid,  "  No  one  has  naderstood  me  w  wdL" 

Plamann  remained  several  months  in  Burgdorf,  laboring  lealonsly 
t  the  new  method  ;  and  became  so  dear  to  Pestalozzi,  that  he  conid 
dt  endure  to  have  him  depart,  and  even  offered  him  money  suffiaient  to 
ubie  him  to  bring  his  betrothed  to  Switcerland.  But  he  was  impa* 
ent  to  introduce  the  new  method  into  his  fatherland.  Immediately 
!ler  bis  relnrn  to  Berlin,  Flamann  proceeded  to  put  bis  newly-gotten 
lowledge  into  practice  in  tho  institution  where  he  was  teaching,  and 
I  apply  the  method  also  to  other  subjects.  He  maintained  a  n^lar 
irrespondence  with  Pestolomi  and  his  asaiBianta,  especially  with 
iederer.  The  Swiss  took  the  utmost  bterest  in  his  labors,  kept  bim 
iqaainted  with  their  researches,  and  awaited  with  solicitude  the 
■suit  of  his  undertalcings. 

In  IS05  Plamenn  published  his  work,  "  Some  FrimijJes  of  the 
■t  of  hutruction  according  to  Fettaloxzi't  Method,  applied  to  Natu- 
d  History,  Geography,  and  Language."  (Eimtge  Grundregel  der 
nterrich/skuTut  nack  Peslahzzi't  Methode,  angewaTtdt  in  der  No- 
rgetchiehte,  Geographie  und  Spraehe.)  In  this  publication,  he 
.owed  upon  what  a  deep  psyohologioal  basis  Pestalozzi's  system 
sted,  and  how  it  is  necessarily  derived  from  the  laws  of  hnnian 
ought.  While,  however,  they  commence  with  the  same  principles. 
How  them  out  with  like  results,  and  in  like  manner  connect  them 
1th  others,  their  related  ones,  Plamann  differs  from  Pestalozzi  on  the 
ewlaiddowninthe"£oat_^JIfo;^(,"  that  education  Bhould  begin 
itfa  instruction  on  the  human  body,  on  the  ground  that  the  similarity 
'  it  with  the  bodies  of  animals  does  not  maoh  concern  the  child,  and 
at  instruction  by  a  teacher  should  not  be  given  so  early.  He 
ought  it  more  proper  for  the  mother  to  teach  the  child  about  such 
jects  as  are  within  tbo  sphere  of  the  child's  knowledge ;  —  the 
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lOnse,  fdroitnrc,  olothes,  &c.  He  thei 
o  the  three  depmrtments  of  natund  bi 
lermui  language.  He  promiged  ia  1 
nurse  of  instraelioDB  od  language  and 
lology  and  history ;  bat  this  has  nevei 

On  acconnt  of  hla  high  BtandJiiig  wil 
ng  the  metbod,  and  in  extending  it 
«ntre  for  the  operationaof  those  who  ' 
Pruaiia,  and  were  endeaToring  to  spre 
lim  for  directions,  Bchool<booka,  plans 
o  the  spread  aod  results  of  tbe  nei 
wmmunication  with  persona  in  foreign 

Soon  afler  his  return  to  Prussia  froc 
aolc  himself  to  fonnd  an  institution  : 
uethoda.  ForthtBheobtaioedtheroja 
)pened  the  institutioD  at  Michaelmas,  '. 
ibtaining  also,  soon  after,  an  assititant 
name.  His  undertaking  drew  mooh  ■ 
:essfu].     In  the  following  year  he  pub 

"  Courte  of  Imtruetion  for  a  Pi 
[AnordvUTtg  dti  Jlnterrkhts  fur  tin  1 

"  Elementary  Methodi  of  htstTvcti 
[EUmentarformen,   Sprach-u.  toitsem 

At  Easter,  1812,  Plamana  gayo  » 
more  his  beloved  Peataloiii,  to  maki 
progress  of  iho  method,  and  to  obser 
Bdkools  of  Switierland.  Upon  his  reli 
to  "  Pestalozzianiie,"  as  he  expressed  1 
Berlin,  in  which  to  erect  an  institutic 
meaced  a  publication,  which  he  fioishec 
that  to  Pedi^orfieal  Criiieum  ;  in  De^ 
od."  (Beitragt  zur  FiidagogiKhen.  1 
Pataloxzuchen  Methode ) 

A  full  description  of  bis  new  Pestal 
in  the  "  Biography  of  PlaTmmn,  by  . 
mann  adhered  closely  to  the  Pestaloixi 
ceediog  strictly  according  to  the  forms 
more  and  more  independent  methode  a 
resorted  to  by  yoong  men  from  all  c 
understand  and  disseminate  the  impi 
he  was  never  more  popular  than  wh( 
the  presEure  of  bodily  infirmities,  agaii 
He  died  on  the  3d  of  S^tember,  183^ 
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Friedrick  Adol^  Wilhelx  DicsTEawEo,  aa  eminent  educator, 
and  eflicieDt  promoter  of  the  g;eiieral  priDciple«  of  Festalozzi,  was 
bom  in  the  then  Bhioe  profinces  of  Frtuaia,  at  Seigeo,  in  Nassau, 
October  20th,  1790.  His  first  education  nas  received  at  tlie 
Latin  school  of  his  natirs  place.  Thence  he  neut  to  the  uniTeiS' 
ity  of  Herborn,  intending  to  devote  himself  to  the  studj  of  theol- 
ogy ;  but  his  academic  course  was  finished  at  Tubingen.  At  first  a 
private  tutor  in  Manheim,  he  was  afterward  second  teacher  in  the 
aecunijary  school  at  Worms  ;  and  in  1811  entered  the  model  school 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Maytie,  where  bis  holy  zeal  accomplished  much 
good.  Having  become  known  as  a  scientificnily-trtuned  and  well- 
practiced  educator,  he  wai  chosen  second  rector  of  the  Latin  school 
at  Elberfeld.  From  this  place  he  was  called,  in  1820,  to  be  director 
of  the  teachers'  seminary  at  ftleurs.  In  this  place  he  labored  with 
intelligence,  energy,  and  singleness  of  purpose,  during  a  aeries  of 
years,  for  the  cause  of  elementary  instruction,  which,  under  the 
French  domination,  had  been  entirely  neglected  on  the  Rhine.  He 
WAS,  moreover,  very  useful  as  a  writer— discussing  more  particularly 
mathematics  and  the  German  language.  In  1827,  he  commenced 
publishing  (by  Schwerz,  in  Scbwelin,)  the  "  Rktnuh  Oaselle  of 
Education  and  Trislruelion"  {lihetnisehe  Blatter  far  ErzUWng  und 
Unterrickl,)  with  especial  reference  to  the  common  schools.  The  first 
volume  contained  much  valuable  matter,  much  condensed  ;  and  the 
succeeding  volumes  (to  1869,)  have  not  fallen  beneath  it  in  excel- 
lence. Through  this  periodical,  the  educationists  of  the  Rhine  prov- 
inces were  afforded  a  gOod  opportunity  for  discussing  pedagc^cal 
subjects  ;  upon  which  much  interest  was  then  beginning  to  appear. 

In  1833,  Diesterweg  was  appointed  director  of  the  royal  seminary 
for  city  teachers,  at  Berlin,  Here  he  labored  for  eighteen  years  ;  his 
eyes  fixed  fast  and  unvarying  upon  his  object — exposing  all  sorts  of 
pedagogical  faults  and  weaknesses,  seeking  in  every  way  to  raise  the 
pasiiion  of  teachers,  and  pursuing  his  work  without  any  fear  of  men. 
The  meetings  of  the  Pedagogical  Society  of  Berlin  were  set  on  foot 
by  him.  In  1849,  his  connection  with  the  seminary  was  terminated 
by  the  government,  in  consequence  of  his  popular  sympathies  ia 
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leiS.  During  this  period,  Diestertvcg  publJBlied  "  Aulobioffrophiet 
of  Ditlinguuhed  Educator*,"  "  Education  of  the  Lower  ClasHS," 
" Dei/eneraci/  of  our  Univertitiet"  "  Education  for Palriotigm,  itc.,'' 
"  Controveriiat  Inquiries  on  Educational  Subject*.''  !□  these  writ- 
ings, Diesterweg  appears  as  a  raaii  of  progress ;  as  one  who  seeks  to 
reconcile  the  existing  discrepancy  between  actual  life  and  learning ; 
between  living  practice  and  dead  scholastic  knowledge ;  between 
ciriliution  and  learniDg.  The  works  contain  true  and  striking 
thoughts.  In  his  zeal  for  good  objects,  the  author  sometimes  over- 
pxssed  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  assu[ed  the  objects  of  bis 
ipposition  with  too  much  severity. 

His  "^  Pedagogical  TraveU  through  the  Daniah  Territories,"  [Pad- 
ago^he  Seiit  Naehdm  DAnitchen  Slaaten,)  1836,  involved  him  in 
iQ  active  controveray  with  several  Danish  liternti,  and  especially  with 
Zerrenner,  of  Magdeburg.  Diesterweg's  objections  to  the  monitorial 
lyslem  of  instruction,  which  prevails  in  the  schools  of  Denmark, 
are : — That  it  modifies,  decreases,  or  destroys  the  teacher's  inlluence 
upon  his  scholars ;  that  it  is  disadvantageous  to  their  outward  and 
inward  intercourse;  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  precious  period  of 
close  intercourse  between  the  ripe  man  and  the  future  men ;  and 
links  the  school,  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  into  a  mere  mindless 
mechanism,  by  which  the  children,  it  is  true,  acquire  facility  in 
reading  and  writing,  and  in  a  manner  outwardly  vivid  and  active, 
but  in  reality  altogether  unintelligent;  btit  become  intellectually 
active  not  at  all.  That  Diesterweg  is  in-  the  right  in  this  matter,  is 
dwiy  more  extensively  believed, 

la  1846,  Dr.  Diesterweg  took  an  early  and  influential  part  in  the 
celebration  by  German  teachers  of  the  centennial  birthday  of  Pes- 
taloui,  and  in  founding  an  institution  for  orphans,  as  a  living  and 
appropriate  monnment  to  the  great  regenerator  of  modem  popular 
educatioQ. 

His  "  Fear  Boot,"  or  "  Almanac,^  (Jahrbach,)  which  commenced 
in  1851,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  current  discussion  of  educa- 
tional topics,  and  to  the  history  of  the  literature  and  biography  of 
education. 

Diesterweg's  "  Guide  for  German  Teachert"  { Wtgwetatr  fur 
Deutteher  Sehrer,)  of  which  a  third  enlarged  and  improved  edition 
appeared  in  1854,  in  two  large  volumes,  is  one  of  the  best  existing 
manuala  for  teuhets,  of  both  elementary  and  high  schools,  and  has 
been  mode  a  t«xt-book  in  several  teachers'  semiuaries.  We  give  the 
content*  of  this  valuable  "  Guide." 
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DiBSTERWia,  F.  A.  W.,  "  Guide  for  Qermui  Teadier^"  Wegietiter  fir  Dtifi 
Sclirer.     2  vols.  pp.  61&  aod  100. 
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Bermbard  Gottlieb  Dkhzel,  an  influential  promoter  of  Pe«ta1oz- 
zianism  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wirtembei^  and  tbe  Duchy  of  Nassau, 
was  bom  st  Stuttgardt,  on  tlie  29th  of  December,  1TT3.  Hisfntber 
WW  a  merchaut  and  associate-judge,  and  secured  for  bis  son  the  best 
educatjon  irbicb  the  gymoasia  and  university  of  the  kingdom  coitM 
give.  Alter  studying  tbeol<^y  at  Ttlbingen,  under  tbe  profound  Dr. 
Storr,  he  commenced  his  pedagogical  career  as  private  tutor  in  Franb- 
fort-on-the-Maine.  After  two  years'  experience  in  that  capat^ity,  be 
aerred  five  years  as  curate  and  preacher  in  PkideUbeim,  where  he 
exhibited  an  cnthusisBtic  interest  in  the  schools,  and  took  the  lead  in 
introducing  the  new  Festalozxian  system  into  Wirlemberg.  His  de- 
dded  and  influential  labors  in  this  work  invoked  him,  for  a  time,  in 
bitter  controversy  nith  many  old-fashioned  schoolmasters,  and  mitnic- 
ipaltjee ;  but  he  nas  sustained  by  the  higher  authorities.  He  made 
himself  perfectly  familiar  with  the  pnblications  of  Pestalozzi,  and  vis- 
ited both  Burgdorf  and  Yverdun,  te  observe  the  practical  operations 
of  the  system.  Deeply  in  earnest  himself,  vhh  a  thorough  practical 
baowlcdgc  of  existing  wants,  and  desirable  remedies,  with  a  concil- 
iatory manner,  and  the  confidence  of  all  religious  men,  Denzel  made 
more  rapid  progress  than  is  usual  with  school  reformers  ;  but,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  he  did  Hot  entirely  escape  the  opposition  of 
Parlies  whose  craft  was  interfered  with. 

In  1811,  Denzel  was  appointed  directerof  the  Seminary  for  Teach- 
ers in  Esslingen,  and  of  tbe  public  schools  in  that  circle.  Under  his 
overeigbt,  ihe  seminary  and  tbe  schools  made  great  progress,  and  were 
resorted  bo  by  teachers  and  educators  as  good  working-models  of  the 
new  system  of  instruction.  In  IBlT,  having  obtained  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  this  purpose,  he  assisted  in  reorganizing  the  school  system 
of  tbe  Ducby  of  Nassau,  and  establishing  the  Teachers'  Seminary 
at  Idstein,  and  received,  for  his  service,  the  appointment  of  Ducal 
high  school  councilor,  and  the  title  and  rank  of  prelate. 

After  performing  good  service  W  the  cause  of  popular  education 
throughout  Germany,  not  only  through  tbe  improvements  introduced 
into  the  schools  of  Nassau  and  Wirtemberg,  but  by  his  writings  on 
the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  ha  died,  in  the  autumn  of  1838, 
universally  respected  and  beloved. 
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As  a  teacber,  Director  Deozel  was  distinguislied  by  great  quiclii< 
and  clearness  of  understanding  and  expresaioD,  and  by  mildness,  fir 
ness,  and  justness  in  discipline.  One  who  was  for  nineteen  years 
sociat«d  with  him  in  the  Seminary  at  GssUngen  says : — "  Uoiversa 
learned  and  completely  master  of  every  subject  of  instruction  in  t 
schools  with  which  he  was  connected  as  teacher  or  inspector,  his  n 
knowledge  of  the  best  method  of  communicating  what  he  knew,' 
abled  him  to  carry  forward  the  best  as  well  as  the  weakest  minilB 
his  classes,  with  great  satisliuition  to  all,  and  at  the  same  time  lo 
spire  a  love  of  study,  and  impart  to  others  the  secret  of  his  own  si 
cess  as  a  teacher."  His  principal  pedagc^cal  works  are  "  £xperitn 
and  Opiniont  on  the  Frofestional  Training  of  Common  School  JV* 
en  ;  "  "  Tlu  Common  Sc}u>ol — a  eourie  of  leelurei  on  Methodology 
Idetein,  in  181C  ;"  "  Introduction  lo  the  Seienee  and  Art  of  M^ 
lion  and  Inelruelion  of  Maattrt  of  Primary  Schools''  The  I 
named  is  a  great  work,  and  holds  a  high  place  in  the  pedagogi 
literature  of  Germany. 
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WB  was  born,  Aagust  28tb,  l7eV,  at  Wilsnach,  in 

ment  of  Potsdam — the  only  son  of  a  prosperous 
it«nded  hint  for  the  study  of  theot<^,  and  accord- 
the  gj'mnosium  in  Salzwedel  in  1800,  and  caused 
806  to  1808  at  Halle  and  Frankfort-on-tho-Oder. 
;an  to  devote  himself  particularly  to  the  study  of 
soon  commenced  the  practice  of  it,  taking  a  situ- 
r  in  a  distinguished  family  in  Mecklenbui^,  where 
7  was  at  his  command,  and  Rousseau's  "  EmiW" 
ly  of  the  accomplished  mistress  of  the  family.  In 
od  fortune  to  be  summoned  to  Berlin,  iu  order  to 

with  the  Fcstalozzian  system  in  Plamann's  insti- 
90  of  the  State.  Here,  in  the  society  of  Ficbte, 
ife,  Zeune,  Jalin,  Etijden,  and  other  eminent  liter- 
iducatore,  he  completed  his  higher  scientific  edu- 
:  an  active  part  in  the  first  establishment  of  the 

the  gymnastic  and  swimming   institutions.     In 

degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso])by,  married  the 
;d  proprietor  in  Russian  Lithuania,  and  became 

his  first  work,  "  The  German  Common  Sekoola" 
icher  in  the  new  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Breslau, 
jslalozzi's  principles,  he  introduced,  with  excellent 
instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  which  he  also 
rious  publications.  While  here  he  also  wholly 
part  in  various  academical  labors ;  established  a 

took  partial  charge  of  the  education  of  Princess 

Empress  of  Russia,  and  lived  in  friendly  inter- 
irs  Schneider,  Wachler,  StefTcns,  Passow,  Kaysler, 
as  appointed  director  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary 
hich  he  gave  a  reputation  second  to  no  other  in 
1  is  well  known  in  this  country,  through  the  R«- 
he,  and  Mann. 
ved  from  the  King  of  Prussia  the  red  order  of 

;  has  received  honorary  gifts  from  the  Emperor 
isia,  and  other  royal  personages ;  besides  pecuni- 
U8  pedagt^cal  journeys.  Iu  1837  he  was  com- 
olleagaes  and  scholara  witli  the  celebration  of  a 
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jilee  on  occasion  of  tlie  twenty-fifth  annivoreary  of  his  labon  & 

kcher.    Ue  has  rendered  distiDguiahed  services  toward  the  peH 

n  of  the  common  school  system  of  Pmssis,  by  bts  manifold  pr 

al  and  literary  labors. 

The  prindpal  of  his  numerous  writings  are  the  following: — 

Tbe  Oenuur  Cohhoh  ScnoOLS  {Die  Deaiadier  VaOaachalen^  Berlin,  1812. 

CoupLcrE  l!<STitccTiON  IK  Qeriun  (VoMondigtr  VnttrriM  ia  der  Dalit 

radie.)  Brcekn,  ISl-L 

[^DUPLFTE  Expogrriox  or  the  Beli^Lakcasteoiah  SiffrEti  (AusfuhrUcAe  I 

'Jiatg  det  BeU-Lanaistersdim  ScAuiioesms,)  Breslau,  1619. 

Life  or  thk  Tutor  Felix  Saseordi  (a  pedaj^cal  romance,)  [Dot  Leben 

'.asUhrert  fiJic  Eaiikorbi,  cin  padat/ogiacher  Roinan,)  Breslau,  1820. 

Hand-book  for  the  Geiutam  School  Ststbh  (HuniSmch  /Sir  dot  Deali 

IkiediidiBeBen,)  Breslnu,  1820. 

Tos  EorcATioH  Atni  School  ComrciLon  {Die  BnuJamgs-vnd  Sc!t»bv 

parts.    Breelau,  ISIS  to  1320. 

Tub  Couuos  S<:nooL  Teacher,  (Qre  jeara,)  (Die  ToiksxhvSArer,)  {i  ji 

9^,)  Halle,  1S24  to  1323. 

Tee  Gebxan  Bckoiieb  Scbools  {Die  Deuttcfie  Birgenduile,)  Etlle,  1S3D. 

TraWmeaaimsBxitDiAiir {Dae  Weiaaai^aer Seminar,) Bei]m,ia38.   (C 

oing  an  sutobk^rt^  sketch.) 
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!■  merely  ■ecdonal  or  ttagmeattry.  Th«  psroohial  Manom;  m  Mill  nalinnil,  h 
ill  territorial  diriuona ;  but,  B*  to  il>  coDnectioD  with  the  BtlBblitfaed  Cbnrch,  il 
thoroughly  d^DominBliotul ;  aaii  aataila  scbooli  being  open  only  to  membcn 
adherents  of  the  EMabtiibed  Chorah,  while  deliberately  ibpt  againat  the  tescht 
of  other  prcsbyterioD  bodies,  it  muit  be  held  Bectorion.  Ai  edncatiotiali*!),  ai 
apart  from  all  eocledaMioal  eontroveniea,  we  deeply  regret  thii  polii:y,  aa  m 
iujuriona  lo  the  inlereati  of  publio  ioatraalioQ,  iiDJiwt  (a  the  aninently  qnalifi 
teaahera  oT  the  mher  preibyterian  coimnnniona,  and  aubveraJTe  of  the  origii 
draign  of  <ta  inatitatioa  aa  a  paroohial  ajitem  under  preabyterion  anpeii 
lendenoe. 

In  ao  far  aa  the  pnblia  tnanngemont  and  the  internal  economy  of  the  paroch 
syilem  are  concenied,  it  'u  becoming  more  hopelnaly  exdonve  tbar  ever ;  t 
last  Testige  of  nationality  ia  being  rapidly  vfboed,  inaamnch  oa  its  aohools  are  bei; 
placed  by  the  Ealabllahed  Churc^h  and  the  Comniiltec  of  Council  on  Education' 
ilie  tame  dcnominalumal  footing  as  the  sohuola  of  other  religioDa  commuDiw 
On  analyzing  the  liita  cireii  in  the  gDvernment  minntee,  we  tind  that  last  year  o 
hundred  (md  nevenly-lhree  parish  achoola  were  aided  by  the  privy  ounncil  gnn 
aod  this  year  one  hondred  and  ninety-seven.  Wh  do  not  grudge  to  see  I 
teacher's  salary  iDcressedj  bnt  (re  do  regret  lo  see  thoa  dislntei^rMtcd  a 
broken  up  the  last  fragment  of  (hat  moaaive  educational  fabric,  lone  Ibe  glory 
our  land  ;  we  do  regret  to  sec  the  Establiahed  Chnrcli  beraolf,  reducing  will 
the  limit  of  a  narrow  denominational iam  that  which  waa  originally  ni  " 
■rbioh  might  still  be  so  expanded,  and  ao  odapto'  ' 
country,  aa  lo  preserve  for  Scotland,  what  she  oi 
of  her  early  edueatioaal  character. 

Apart  from  all  questiona  of  educational  progrea*  and  ulilitariaiiiam,  and 
croicbets  of  eccleaiaatioal  and  civil  ooan  controverwes,  the  early  sympathiea  a 
Iraditiona  of  the  Sootchman  c1ii%  through  life  lo  hia  perish  school.  Judgini 
and  sentiment  prononooe  in  its  bror.  Amid  tho  apathy,  disorder,  and  all  depi 
of  ita  darkest  daya,  llie  pariah  echoota  provided  generally  a  aabetanlial  edurat! 
in  English  and  claaaica.  for  ricti  and  poor,  and  wrought  out  importsul  aocial  a 
moial  reaalta.  On  its  beaohrs  social  dislincliona  vanished; — cLua  lAel  clasa 
the  l«rvor  of  equal  and  honorable  competition ; — and  friendahipa  between  r 
and  poor  were  formed,  whioh,  ripening  in  folnra  yenra,  genialiied  the  comniun 
and  made  compacler  ila  atructare,  llow  oRen  haa  it  happened  that  tlie  peaaar 
aon,  atarting  in  life  with  his  wealthier  compapions,  on  the  equal  terms  aimply 
an  adequate  education,  has  rapidly  distanced  them,  and,  ofttr  riaing  into  opnlei 
and  power,  has  given  lo  ihoae  who  straggled  liehind,  and  now  far  beneath  hi 
rich  tokuna  uf  that  kindlineas  which  the  common  inlcri.^ilSifc'olllha'pJCr^  sch 
originalod  and  fontered,  and  which  the  iron  heel  of  the  world  bad  never  tmdi 


The  political,  social,  and  ccclcaiastioal  conatilntiona  of  the  country  hi 
changed.  Scotland  is  no  longer  aclf-gOTeming,  and  all  ber  laws  are  bei 
rapidly  oaBimitsted  to  those  of  England.  Commerce  has  drawn  together  maa 
of  lowD-population,  and  obliterated  parochial  distinctions.  SuccieediDg  sec 
aiona — as  we  have  already  indicated — have  dlnociated  from  the  EBUblisl 
Church  a  vast  proportion  of  lier  mental  worth  and  moral  power.  An  inlei 
denominationalisra  prevails.  Aa  parties  multiply,  conflicting  inlererta  increose 
bitterness  attd  exnggeratcd  importance  ;  and  the  diffioultics  of  educational  legii 
lion  are  oonscquently  becoming  greater.  The  general  aapccta  of  the  state  of  p 
ties  are  ony  thing  but  creditable  to  Scotland  aa  a  nation,  ao  long  honored 
edueolJonal  enlightenment,  liberality,  and  power.  Soolliah  eduoationiala.  bei 
of  their  dialinclivenesa,  aro  drifting  helpleaaly  among  currents  breaking  over  til 
conntry  from  English  and  Iciah  experimenla.  On  every  one  of  tbe  great  edu 
tional  questiouB  of  the  dSy,  Scotland  ia  almost  ailent.  Althoogh  possessing 
our  burgh  and  grammar  schools  iha  frame-work  of  an  admirable  syalem  of  th 
oughly  organized  and  liberally  equipped  intermediate  or  higher  achoola,  Scotl 
edncalionislB  aro  silently  permitting  not  only  England,  but  even  Ireland— besel 
she  ia  with  manifold  difficnlti«— to  grapple  with  these  higher  qoeationa;  i 
when  aomo  theory  has  been  elaborated  to  suit  the  apeoial  oonditiona  of  these  coi 
tries,  with  th«r  univemitiea  differing  from  oura,  the  admirable  grammar  i 
burgh  schools  of  this  country  must  then  be  either  altogether  ignored  or  for 
into  combinations  wliiob  ill-befit  them. 
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L    EDWABD  EVEBETT. 


Edward  Evekett,  under  whose  admiaistntioii,  as  Governor  of 
[uaacliaaetts,  her  Btiard  ofEdacation  and  her  Normal  Schools  were 
lablished  ;  who  has  diatinguiehed  himaelf  in  ever;  department  of  » 
^Cher's  occopation,  from  the  charge  of  a  district  school  to  the  presi- 
muij  of  oar  oldest  nniverntj ;  whose  remarkable  powers  as  an  orator 
kve  been  exerted  promptly  and  effectively  on  every  opportunity  for 
le  advancement  of  education,  in  all  its  departments,  from  the  primary 
ihool  to  the  lyceum,  the  university,  and  the  wide  dlffosion  of  books 
I  the  public,  —  has  probably  bad  no  object  in  view  bo  steadily  in  his 
rtive  life  as  the  nniveisal  education  of  the  people.  We  devote  this 
rticle  to  a  condensed  sketch  of  his  experiences  and  exertions  in  that 
irecUon. 

We  are  already  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  New  England  systems 
r  public  instruction  as  being  parts  of  a  well-ordered  plan  of  eduoa- 
on  established  long  nnoe,  and  tested  by  time.  For  it  is  immtssible ' 
>r  the  great  maas  of  tiie  rising  generation  to  bear  in  mind  the  &ct 
ut  oar  present  arrangements  for  eduoaUon,  snch  as  they  are  in  New 
kigland,are  the  creation  of  active  men  still  on  the  stage;  and  Ibat  those 
len  themselves,  in  their  early  training,  had  scarcely  any  other  advan- 
ige  than  the  unwilling  schoolboy  of  Shakspeare's  seven  ages.     With 

view  to  illustrating  the  rapid  growth  of  our  system  of  education, 
fd  of  doing  some  little  credit  to  the  principal  actors  in  it,  we  intro- 
uce  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Everett's  work  in  the  improvement  of  educa- 
ioo,  by  some  account  of  his  own  earlier  life.  We  fhall  thus  have, 
Uiin  the  compass  of  one  biographical  sketch,  the  material  of  the 
ontrast  between  what  the  education  of  New  England  was  and  what 
t  is.  In  the  improvement  he  has  had  no  stnall  share.  And,  thoogli 
lis  ^stinction  before  the  public  results  perhaps  from  other  causes,  he 
irobably  believes  himself  that  the  work  which  he  has  attempted  for 
American  education  has  been  with  a  view  to  results  more  vast  than 
iDy  other  of  his  public  efforts  have  aimed  at     We  wish  the  success 
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of  this  work  might  be  judged  hj  the  same  standard  of  opinion.  T 
^ve  material  for  such  judgment,  we  combine  these  notes  on  his  ow 
education,  with  some  account  of  his  public  efforts  for  the  elevatio 
of  all  our  sgc^ncies  for  instruction. 

He  was  born  in  Dorchesler,  Norfolk  CouDty,  Massachusetts,  o 
the  11th  of  April,  1794.  His  father  was  Oliver  Everett,  the  predi 
cessor  of  President  Kirkland  as  the  minister  of  one  of  the  Bosto 
churches.  After  a  ministry  of  ten  years,  he  had  retired  from  h 
charge  in  1792,  and  removed  to  Dorchester.  In  1799,  he  was  a; 
pointed  a  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and,  in  ihe  contemporary  jouroali 
therefore,  is  Bometimea  spoVon  of  as  Judge  Everett. 

His  didtiriguieheJ  eon  has  given  public  ftCC6unts,  in  more  or  let 
detail,  of  several  different  incidents  in  his  early  school  life  at  Doi 
Chester.  Thrown  togelhcr,  these  would  give  a  picture,  well  wort 
the  study  of  the  Young  America  of  to-day,  of  the  arrangemeoto  ft 
the  training  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  oldest  and  most  prosperous  towi 
in  MaaaachusettB  at  Ihe  beginning  of  the  century.  Ilie  schools  o 
Dorelieater  and  Boston,  which  Mr.  Everett  attended,  were  probabl 
better  thun  most  other  public  schools  in  America;  they  were  oe: 
lainly  no  worse.  We  shall  not  dwell  upon  these  rerniniBcences,  t 
we  have  collated  them  from  Mr.  Everett's  different  writings,  at  sue 
length  as  would  be  agreeable.  But  a  few  of  his  descriptions  will  I 
onlertaiuing  to  our  older  as  well  as  to  our  younger  readers. 

"  When  three  years  old  I  began  to  attend  a  child's  school  in  tli 
imraedlule  neighborhood  of  my  father's  house,  I  recollect  distinctl 
holding  to  ray  sister's  apron  as  a  protection  against  the  cattle  in  ti 
road.  I  also  remember  the  appearance  of  my  primer,  from  one  com( 
of  which  the  blue  paper  covering  had  been  torn."  Hero  Miss  Luc 
Clap,  "my  patient  and  faithful  instructress,  taught  me  to  read  befoi 
I  could  speak  plain.  Considerately  mingling  the  teacher  and  nursi 
Ehe  kept  a  pillow  and  a  bit  of  carpet  in  the  comer  of  the  school-roon 
where  the  little  heads,  throbbing  from  a  premature  struggle  wil 
the  tall  double  letters  and  ampersand,  with  Korah's  troops  an 
Vashti'a  pride,  were  permitted,  nay  encouraged,  to  go  to  sleep.""  Tl; 
Kev.  ThatldeuB  M.  Harris,  then,  and  for  many  years  afterward 
minister  of  Dorchester,  wrote  for  the  little  boy,  who  was  then  lean 
ing  his  Idlers  thus  at  a  dame  school,  his  first  "piece  to  speak."  ] 
is  preserved  in  print,  and  has  been  the  first  essay  of  many  an  oratt 
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nnce,  not  ao  widely  dUtingnialied.     It  is  the  piece  knov 
rudats  who  have  the  charge  of  primary  echoola,  as  beginoiu 

"  Pnj,  how  Bhould  I,  h  little  lad, 
In  apeaking  make  a  figure  T  "  * 

Ooe  or  two  eeasona  of  saoh  dame-school  diaQipline  brougt 
to  a  village  school  kept  by  one  Onesipborus  Tileston. 
stage  was  the  central  town  Bchool,  where  he  wag  under  the 
Mr.  James  Blake  Howe,  afterwards  the  Epiecopal  minieler 
mont,  N.  H.  Mr.  Wilkes  Allen,  afterwards  nioJBter  of  C 
Mass.,  waa  his  teacher,  at  a  later  date,  in  Dorchester. 

Mr.  Everett  has  made  a  curious  notice  of  the  books  he 
child,  even  as  a  little  boy  ;  and,  as  in  every  biography  whic' 
the  writing,  it  proves  that  most  of  the  books  were  "  grown 
books.  He  had  Qoody  Two  Shoes  and  Mother  Gook,  and  ' 
Shakepeare,  Guthrie's  Quarto  Geography,  the  Spectator,  ai 
The  time  has  not  jet  arrived  —  how  soon  will  it  arrive 
children  brought  Qp  principally  on  the  "  Namby-Paniby  S 
and  the  other  series  "  prepared  expressly  for  children,"  b 
such  lives  as  to  make  their  biographies  desirable  or  even  leg 
Everett  speaks  of  his  knowledge  of  parts  of  Shakspeart 
Spectator  among  his  earliest  recollections. 

His  father  died  when  he  waa  a  boj  of  sine,  and  his  mr 
aller  removed  with  her  family  to  Boston.  Mr.  Everett 
under  the  charge  of  another  Mr.  Tileston,  at  a  "gramma 
afViTwards  under  Ezekiel  Webster  at  a  private  school,  a 
week  of  his  illness,  of  his  brother,  Daniel  Webster.  From  tl 
if  we  have  rightly  adjusted  the  dates,  he  was  sent  to  tl 
Latin  School,  the  oldest  school  in  America,  and  there  he 
until  sent  to  Kzeter  Academy  for  six  months'  final  truini 
he  entered  college  at  Cambridge.  While  at  Mr.  Tile^toi 
he  received  one  of  the  "Franklin  Medals,"  annually  award 
the  will  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  to  the  best  bojs  in  the  Bost 
Schools ;  and  at  the  Latin  School  he  received  another.t  1 
of  education  at  the  Latin  School  at  that  time  is  describe 
papers  afterwards  published  by  Mr.  Goold,  who  was  its  he 
at  a  Bobsequeot  period,  and  greatly  elevated  its  charactei 
Mr,  Bigelow,  who  was  Mr,  Everett's  instructor  here,  w 
that  the  boys  read  Virgil,  some  of  Cicero's  orations,  parts  ( 

*  S«  T'lTlDg*!  "  Btatan  Ormbori.^ 

tEe  ncdrH  Ih^K  meatU  la  U<H  in3  ISDC  See  Be)»n  B«tcD  School  C 
IBM,  UX  ut  Uedil  SclK.lui. 
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of  the  Qre^  TeetuDent,  and  of  the  Collectanea  Graeca  Hinora.  Tlej 
had  no  practice  in  Latin  or  Greek  Tcraificatioa,  or  proae  or  vent 
OompoutioD  ;  indeed,  at  that  time  there  was  hardljr  a  Khool  or  college 
in  the  oounlr;  where  a  hoy  would  have  been  called  open  to  write  a 
Latin  or  Greek  tbim.     There  are  not  many  now. 

The  academy  at  Exeter  at  that  time  waa  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Abbot  as  preceptor,  with  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Everett,  afterwards  onr 
minister  to  Spain,  as  hia  aaeiBtant  in  the  olasaical  department ;  while 
the  mathematioal  and  olher  English  branohee  were  tanght  bj  Mr. 
Nathan  Hale  in  another  dopartmeot  of  the  aoademy.  Mr.  Everett, 
in  an  address  at  Dr.  Abbot's  semi-centennial,  thus  alludes  to  his  con- 
nectioQ  with  Exeter  Academy : 

I  havfl  read  of  an  indiTtdoal  who  wh  releued  fmta  tb«  Butilc,  sfter  a  ooo- 
fiDemcnt  of  more  than  thirt;  jean.  He  BoughC  kr  hii  Aimil]'  and  ths  ftiendi 
of  hii  joutb,  and  they  were  gone.  The  boiue  io  which  he  hiil  lived  had  [laaml 
into  the  poaaeesion  of  atrangera,  and  he  desired  to  go  back  to  the  priaoa  ia 
which  be  had  been  >o  long  immnred.  I  can  oatoh  a  glimpes  of  his  ftdinga,  at 
I  wander  about  thoee  scenes  fiiiniliar  to  me  in  bojbood,  and  which  I  haie  bnl 
onoe  or  tmoe  reTiiited,  and  that  long  ago,  in  the  interral  of  more  Iban  thirtj 

Cn  since  I  waa  a  pupil  it  the  aoademj.  It  waa  mj  good  fortune  to  pass  hert 
a  portion  of  Ihs  jesr  before  I  entered  college,  but  I  can  truly  say  thai 
eren  in  that  short  time  I  contracted  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  haie  fUt 
throaghout  my  lifb.  I  return  to  these  endeared  scenes  with  mingled  emotions, 
I  And  them  changed  :  dwelling-plaoee  are  no  more  on  the  same  spots  ;  old  ediScea 
haTe  disappeared  ;  new  ones,  both  public  and  private,  hare  been  erected  ;  soou 
of  the  respected  beads  of  society,  vhom  I  knew,  though  as  a  child,  are  gone. 
The  seals  in  the  academy-room  are  otherwise  arranged  than  formerly,  an<j 
even  there  the  places  that  onoe  knev  me  know  me  no  more.  Where  the  objeoti 
themseWee  are  unaltered,  the  changed  eye  and  the  changed  mind  see  tbem  dif- 
ferently. The  streets  seem  narrower  and  shorter,  the  distances  less  conaider- 
able  i  this  play-ground  before  us,  which  I  remember  as  most  spaoioas,  seemt 
aodly  conlrecled.  But  att,  sr,  ia  not  changed,  either  in  appearmnoe  or  reajity. 
The  coanlenancc  of  our  reTered  preceptor  has  undergone  no  change  to  my  eya 
It  still  Gipreases  that  taaviler  in  noio  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  last  uj 
(Rer.  Prof.  Ware,  jun.),  with  none  of  the  sternness  of  the  other  principle.  1\ 
Is  thus  I  remember  it ;  it  waa  always  sunshine  to  me.  Nature  in  the  largei 
Ihalune  of  (he  landaoape  is  unohanged  ;  the  Hrer  still  flows ;  the  wood*  yield 
thdr  shade  as  pleasantly  as  they  did  thirty  years  ago,  doubly  grateful  for  thi 
oontrast  they  aBbrd  to  the  duaty  walks  of  actiTO  life,  for  the  aolaoe  they  yiehj 
ia  an  eaoape,  howerer  brief,  from  its  hardens  and  oarea.  As  I  stood  in  tiii 
hall  of  the  academy  last  SToning,  and  saw  fWim  its  windows  the  rirei  windini 
through  the  valley,  and  the  gentle  slope  rising  tnm  its  opposite  bank,  ano 
caught  the  oool  breeie  that  was  soattenng  frtshuess  after  the  sultry  aummer'i 
day,  I  could /t(I  the  poetry  of  Gray,  on  reTisiting,  in  like  nunner,  thesomee  ol 
Ua  aoboolboy  days : 
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In  tlie  antamo  of  1807,  having  epeat  about  six  moutliB  at  Exeter, 
ho  entered  Harvard  College,  being  a  little  more  than  thirteen  jears 
old,  and  the  joungeet  member  of  his  class.  The  death  of  Mr.  Prescott, 
who  vms  in  college  about  that  Ume,  has  called  some  attention  receotly 
to  the  uDgularlj  low  standard  of  collegiate  education  then.  The 
prescribed  stadiee  of  the  freshman  jear  were  a  few  books  of  Livy 
and  Horace  for  the  Latin,  and  the  "  Grseoa  Majora  "  for  the  Greek. 
The  studj  of  these  laognageswas  lameatably  superficial,  being  confined 
indeed,  ho  far  as  we  can  learn,  to  the  most  cursory  reading  of  the, 
text.  The  fresbinen  also  reoited  ocoasionallj  in  Lowth's  English 
G-rammar,  and  in  the  Hebrew  Grammar  without  points.  Any  student 
who  wished  might  study  French,  but  no  other  modern  languages  were 
provided  for.  The  sophomore  class  studied  logic  and  metaphysics 
in  the  text-books  of  the  day,  which  were  Watts's  Logic  and  Locke's 
Essay  on  the  Understanding.  When  Mr.  Everett  was  a  sophomore, 
Mr.  John  QuiDcy  Adams  wag  chosen  Professor  of  Bhetorio  and 
Oratory  in  the  college.  He  had  just  resigned  bis  seat  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  because  hia  policy  as  a  senator  was  not  that 
which  was  approved  by  the  federal  majority  in  Massachusetts. 
^e  lectnres  were  very  popular  in  college,  and  were  soon  afterwards 
published  in  two  volumes.  They  were  delivered  to  the  senior  and 
janior  classes. 

As  juniors  and  seniors,  Mr.  Everett's  class  must  have  porsued  the 
study  of  natural  philosophy  under  that  admirable  teacher,  Profcseor 
Farrar,  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  Fuley's  Evidences,  and 
those  branches  of  the  mathematics  which  are  tanght  in  President 
Webber's  text-book.  At  this  period,  also,  the  Cambridge  stodeots, 
as  now,  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  English  composi- 
tion. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1810  that  the  Harvard  Lyoenm  was 
established  by  several  of  the  young  men  in  Mr.  Everett's  class,  of 
whom  he  was  one.  This  was  the  first,  if  we  remember  rightly,  of  a 
series  of  college  magazines,  of  which  one  is  published  at  the  present 
time.  It  was  supported  perhaps  as  generously  as  it  deserved,  but  did 
not  linger  many  months.  The  only  papers  which  we  now  remember 
in  it  were  some  ironical  imitations  of  Barlow's  Colnmbiad,  which 
afWr-generations  at  Cambridge  used  to  ascribe  to  Mr.  Everett's  pen, 
whether  rightly  or  not  we  do  not  know. 

He  graduated  with  the  Brst  rank  in  hia  class,  in  August,  1911. 
He  continued  his  residence  in  Cambridge,  however,  having  determined 
to  make  the  ministry  hia  profession,  probably  under  (he  infloenoe  of 
Mr.  Buckminster,  who  had  been  bis  pastor  when  he  was  a  boy  in 
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gtOD,  and  to  wbom  be  wa§  ardently  att&ched  until  his  deulh.  Ha 
died  theology  under  the  arrangements  for  professional  atudanU 
:Q  made  in  Cambridge,  which  had  not  jet  ripened  iiito  a  theologi- 

sohool 

rhe  object  of  this  sketch  is  not  to  follow  along  Mr.  Everett's  life 
all  or  in  most  of  its  varied  details,  but  to  represent  particularl; 

oonaectioD  with  public  education,  and  the  opportunities  which  he 
I  made  and  used  for  elevating  its  standard.  We  have  dwelt  par- 
ilarlj  on  the  anecdotes  which  we  have  collected  of  his  own  boj- 
ji  and  youth,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  the  standurd  wa«  of 
tw  England  education  at  that  time.  It  may  bo  eaid  with  perfect 
ith  that  (be  Bcboole  and  colleges  were  left  rery  much  to  hsp-haxard. 
person  who  could  do  nothing  else  was  considered  a  proper  penoi 

Iceep  school ;  and,  though  the  college  at  Cambridge,  where  the 
ndard  was  at  the  highest,  required  of  its  few  ioBtraotors  some  qnali- 
itions  higher  than  this  of  inability  to  serve  the  public  elcenhere,  it< 
ndard  was  as  low  as  we  have  seen.  There  was  do  science  of  edu' 
ion  in  the  country.  There  seems  to  have  been  little  thought 
Lch  less  hope,  of  improving  it.  The  schools  and  colleges  were  prob 
ly  at  not  quite  so  high  a  standard  as  they  were  at  some  perioc 
'ore  the  Revolutionary  War.  Certainly  they  were  no  belter.  Thi 
treme  poverty  which  followed  Uint  struggle,  which  is  hardly  under 
od  by  people  of  our  time,  had  depressed  eBpecially  tbe  institution: 
learning. 

But  we  now  come  to  a  period  when  the  literary  fortunes  of  thi- 
intry  may  be  said  to  have  turned  from  their  lowest  ebb.  It  is  evei 
d  that  the  check  given  lo  commerce  by  the  political  difficultie 
ich  culminated  in  the  war  o£  1812,  compelled  the  young  men  ot 
i  seaboard  to  go  into  the  colleges  because  they  oould  not  go  intt 
do.  Many  causes  combined,  probably,  in  the  augmentation  of  th< 
nbera  of  those  who  pursued  a  tiherai  education,  and  the  eami 
iscs  contributed  to  make  that  education  of  better  worth,  to  raisi 
I  standard  of  study  and  of  schooling,  and  to  give,  indeed,  a  new  lifi 
the  literary  enterprise  of  the  land.  The  literary  magazines  b^i 
be  bettor  sustained.  Academies  of  a  higher  type  start  up  in  dif 
ent  parts  of  the  country,  and  education  assumes,  from  that  time 
teady  line  of  progress,  in  which  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  ever] 
tr  bas  exhibited,  now  in  one  walk,  now  in  another,  some  im 
ivement  upon  the  year  before.  ' 

In  the  whole  of  this  advanoe  Uie  sabject  of  this  biography  haj 
in  vigorously  at  work  among  the  foremost  leaders  in  a  singolai 
riety  of  ways.     His  first  essay  as  a  teacher  was  made  in  the  towi 
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iwater,  ia  Massachusetts,  where  be  kept 
iTss  a  juDior  in  college.     He  was  recent! 

this  town  to  deliver  there  his  address  on 
>ii.  In  doing  so,  he  made  some  allusion 
e,  and  met,  for  the  first  time  afler  fifty  yc 
.  older  indeed  than  their  teacher.  Except 
the  tedium  of  college  life,  his  first  experie 
or  of  Latin  at  Cambridge,  in  the  years  18 
I  time  gtudyiDg  for  his  profession. 
,  SDOD  aflerwards,  ordHioed  as  a  miaister  of 
es.  Hut,  as  early  as  1815,  he  was  inyi 
I  as  B  professor,  to  take  the  dcw  obair  of  P. 
This  professorship  was  then  established 
:th  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  pro 
i  to  take  part  in  the  ordinary  instruction 
IS  one  of  the  early  steps  in  the  improvei 
e  may  say,  in  pnsi^ing,  that  they  have  si 

go  in  the  same  direction.  As  they  bU 
ortion  of  their  work  upon  the  classics  is 

kind  which  might  he  much  better  atteni 
if  the  preparatory  schools.     And  it  is  lame 

a  college  course  leaves  the  student  with 
be  ancient  languages,  Justead  of  that  gem 
;b,  if  the  classical  system  meana  anythioj 

Tett  accepted  the  invitation  to  become  B 
trature,  and  at  once  went  to  Europe  to  pre 
n.  In  company  with  Mr.  George  Tiokoc 
I  as  the  Professor  of  Modern  Literature  a 
ily  Ki  Gattingen.  They  were  probably  the 
man  parentage  who  had  gone  to  a  Germ 
heir  education.  We  have,  however,  so  m 
followed  the  same  course,  that  we  copy  in 
t  Mr.  £verett  has  given  of  his  studies  at  ( 
srestiog  in  comparison  with  the  German  woi 


I  mjself  (he  saya)  chiefly  to  Greek,  under  th 
saor  DIssen,  the  editor  of  Piodnr,  who  died  in  ni 
read  portions  of  tlis  higher  Greek  authoni,  ati 
)  GreelL  metres  nad  Greek  Gramiaar.  Though 
•mna  before  I  left  ths  oonnCrj,  our  eierciiiea  1 
9  LatiD  language.  I  also  attended  the  lectures  ol 
^Dian  Law,  and  those  of  Welcker,  on  Arohnolog 
passed  a  winter  in  Pans.    As  I  contemplated  a  b 
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aj  ntuni,  I  porraed  tl»  stndj  of  the  modorn  t&ngtug«  nnder  k  Tonnf 
From  ConatantiDople ;  kud  I  lud  Uie  pleuure  of  ui  intiuiKle  acqaunt- 
ith  KoriLj,  kt  tbftt  time  tbe  moet  learned  of  modern  Greek  ocholtn. 
tie  knowledge  of  Romfthj  which  I  acquired  in  this  «b7,  stood  me  a 
■1  in  itead  in  my  rapid  jonme;  through  Qreeoe,  still  at  tbnt  that  under 
in  of  the  Turks. 

re  &re  froqaent  allnsioDB  in  Mr.  Everett's  public  addressea  to 
>vels  in  the  south  and  Boutb-eaat  of  Europe  tt  that  time  ;  and 
leeqaeot  interest  in  the  Greek  reTolution  often  led  him  to  speak 
own  observ&tioQS  in  that  country.  But  we  do  not  extract  anj 
se  observalioDB,  as  our  interest  with  him  at  the  present  moment 
a  instructor.  He  returned  to  tbe  United  States  in  the  autiunn 
19,  and  entered  as  soon  as  po^ible  on  the  discharge  of  his 
at  Cambridge.  These  were,  as  we  have  said,  those  of  a  Pro* 
of  Grecic  laterature ;  the  ordioarj  instruction  in  the  language 
led  'va  the  hands  of  the  learned  and  excellent,  thoogh  e<x!eDtria, 
BOr  Popkio.  Professor  Everett's  public  instruction  was  oon- 
to  the  preparation  of  a  coarse  of  Jeutores  on  the  Historj  of 

Literature,  in  which  he  attempted  a  sarvej  of  the  entire 
lion  of  tbe  authors,  from  Homer  to  the  end  of  the  Alexandrian 
As  an  exhibition  of  the  advauoa  which  this  course  introduoed 
]]lc^,  whii^  ei^t  years  before  had  been  satisfied  when  it  heard 
instrue  the  Gmoa  Majora,  wo  disturb  the  doat  on  one  of  the 
1  programmes  of  this  oonrse,  which  b  perhaps  tbe  only  copy 
ttant,  sod  make  an  extract  from  it  in  tbe  close  of  this  paper, 

should  not  venture  ourselves  to  give  form  to  tbe  traditions 
have  come  down  to  us  of  the  effect  produced  by  these  lectures, 
■ed  by  a  young  man  full  of  enthuuasm,  fresh  from  two  sodi 

lands  as  Greece  and  Germany,  both  then  almost  unknown  in 
ou.  We  should  bare  satisfied  ourselves  with  saying  tbat  the 
re  sindy  of  Greek  Literature  in  the  college  then  received  an 
le  which  that  study  bas  never  lost  there  nor  in  the  country.  It 
18,  however,  that  one  of  Professor  Everett's  popils,  Mr.  Ralph 
I  Emerson,  in  one  of  his  own  brilliant  lectures,  has  ^ven  a 
>tioD  of  the  new  animation  which  these  lectures  gave  to  Cam- 
,  and  at  our  earnest  request  bas  permitted  us  to  transcribe  the 
e  for  oar  present  purpose.  In  speaking  of  the  Lyceum  Lecture 
I,  Mr.  Emerson  gays : 

I  new  field  fer  elaqnenee  hu  been  opened  in  the  Ljoeum,  an  imnHii- 
b  a  quarter  of  a  eentury  old,  jet  fliDgularlj  agreeable  ta  the  taata  aul 
)f  the  New  England  people,  and  eitendinz  ererv  year  to  the  soath  and 
It  is  of  so  recent  origin  thet,  aIthDa|;h  it  Is  beginning  already,  like  tbe 
>n  of  railways,  to  make  a  new  profeeeioD,  we  hate  meet  of  as  seen  all 
»  of  its  prognss.  Id  New  England  it  had  iu  origin  in  as  maiied  a 
'  ae  nioh  tliinga  admit  of  being  mailed,  ftom  the  gealoa  of  one  distiii- 
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pdllicd  peraon,  who,  after  hii  oannwIioB  witli  tlie  Uaiireraity,  ra&d  pabUo 
omineB  of  lilerary  lecturm  in  BostoD.  And  aa  this  «u  tn  epooh  of  mn«h  note 
in  th«  TWent  ]i(enrj  histor;  of  &11  that  portion  of  the  countr;,  I  ahall  uk  leikTg 
to  pause  a  little  on  the  noolleolion.  That  indiridual  bu  pawed  long  linoe 
into  new  eoiplojmeDtB,  so  that  the  inSuence  he  thea  exerted,  and  which  vaa  a 
cental  tkct  in  the  literary  annnU  of  the  oauntry,  noir  fairly  l;>eloDgs  to  the  past ; 
bimI  one  of  his  old  BoholsTB  will  be  indulged  in  reoalliag  iin  image  ao  pleasing. 

There  was  an  influence  ou  the  youn);  people,  trota  the  genius  of  this  eini. 
Dent  scholar,  vluch  was  almost  oompanible  (o  that  of  Fericlta,  in  Athena.  Us 
had  an  inspiration  which  did  not  go  bejond  his  head,  but  which  made  him  tha 
master  of  e)«ganoe.  If  an;  of  m;  audience  were  at  that  period  in  Boston,  or 
Cambridge,  they  will  eaal;  remember  his  radiant  beaut;  of  person,  of  a  classio 
style  ;  his  heavy,  large  eye ;  marble  lids  whioh  gave  the  impresaion  of  mass 
which  the  slightnas  of  his  (brm  needed;  eeulplared  lipe  ;  a  voioe  of  Buoh  riah 
(Onee,  such  precise  and  perfect  utterance,  that,  although  eligbtly  nosnl,  it  was 
the  most  mellow,  and  beautiful,  and  eorrect,  of  all  the  instruments  of  the  time. 
The  word  that  he  spohe,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  it,  became  corrent 

I  and  olaasicai  in  New  £ngland.  He  had  a  great  talent  for  collecting  RicCa,  and 
for  bringing  those  he  had  to  bear  with  ingenioua  felicity  on  the  topic  of  the 

(.moment.  Let  him  rise  la  speak  on  what  oocaaion  soever,  a  hot  had  always 
jut   transpired   which  composed  with   some   other   fact   well   known    to   the 

^  audience  the  most  pregnant  and  happy  coincidence.    It  was  remarked  that,  fbr 

'  a  man  who  threw  out  bo  many  facte,  he  was  seldom  ooDvicted  of  a  blunder. 
He  had  a  good  dnl  of  special  learning,  and  sU  bis  learning  was  available  for 
purposes  of  the  hour.  It  wni  all  new  learning,  that  wonderfully  took  and 
'stimulated  the  young  meti.  It  was  so  coldly  and  weightily  oommuuicited  from 
80  oommandiug  a  plattbrm,  as  if  the  consaiousness  and  consideration  of  all  his- 
loiy  and  all  learning,  adorned  with  so  many  simple  and  austere  beauties  of 
eipresBioti,  and  enriched  with  so  man;  ezeellect  digresaiona  and  significant 
qniitations,  that,  though  nothing  codld  be  conceiied  berorchaod  less  attractive, 
or,  indeed,  lees  fit  for  green  boys  from  Connecticut,  New  Uarapehire,  and 
Mnasachusetts,  with  their  unripe  Latin  and  Greek  reading,  than  eiegetical  dis- 
ooarsea  in  the  s^le  of  Hug,  and  Wolf,  and  Rubnken,  on  the  Orphic  and  Ante- 
Uomerio  remains,  yet  thia  loiming  instantly  (oak  the  highest  place,  to  our 
imagination,  in  our  unoooupied  American  Parnassus.  All  bis  auditors  felt  the 
extreme  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  manner,  and  even  the  coarsest  were  con- 
tented to  go  puncluall;  to  listen  (or  the  manner,  when  they  had  fbund  out 
that  the  subject-matter  was  not  tor  them.     In  the  lecture-room  he  atetained 

[  from  all  ornament,  and  pleased  himself  with  the  play  of  detailing  erudition  in 
a  Bt;le  of  perfect  simplicity. 

During  this  period  Mr.  Everett  had  some  private  classes  of  joTxag 
men,  who  wished  to  read  particular  aathors  inelnded  in  his  getieral 
course.  At  the  same  time,  he  made  nnolher  contribution  to  the 
Greek  scholarship  of  the  coantr;,  the  effects  of  which  were  more  im- 
mediately felt  perhapa,  in  tranBlating  Buttraann's  Greek  Grammar  for 
■choola,  and  a  new  Greek  Reader,  on  the  baeis  of  that  of  Jacobs. 
This  Greek  Reader  is  still  that  most  in  use  ia  America,  though  num- 
berless editors  have  tried  their  band  upon  it,  and  the  name  of  the 
ori^nat  editor,  who  compiled  it  from  the  fonr  volumes  of  Jacobs,  has 
generally  disappeared  from  the  title-pages. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Bmercon,  in  the  psBsage  which  we  hare  quoted 

above,  Professor  Everett  prepared  at  this  time  some  of  the  first  popu- 

\  lar  lectoree  which  were  delivered  in  this  country.     These  were  two 

eovrsea  on  Antiquities  and  Ancient  Art,  each  ooDsietiog  of  6fleen 

lectoree.     He  repeated  thrae  lectures  at  Cumbridge.     >'  By  a  series 
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r  l«ctur«8,"  BAjs  Mr.  Emerson,  "  largely  and  TashioDably  attendei 
ir  two  winters  in  Boston,  this  individual  made  a  beginning  of  popu 
ir  literary  miscellaneous  lectures  which,  in  that  region  at  least,  liai 
nportaiit  results.  It  is  acquiriag  greater  importance  every  day,  an 
ecoming  a  national  inetitution." 

Among  Mr.  Everett's  other  duties  at  Cambridge,  were  a  courst  oi 
icturee  on  the  Literary  History  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  another  a 
le  History  of  the  Civil  Law.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  tbe  edito 
r  the  North  American  Review.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  profe^ 
>rBhip,  he  supplied  the  pulpit  about  half  the  time.  He  was  electei 
I  Congress  in  1825,  and  his  professorship,  under  an  old  statute  o, 
le  University,  was  then  Taoatud. 

In  1824,  he  delivered  an  oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Sc 
ety,  at  Cambridge,  which  is  well  Icoown,  even  to  achool-boys,  as  th 
idress  in  which  is  a  charming  allusion  to  Lafayette,  who  was  presec 
I  the  audience.  The  subject  of  the  address  is,  "The  Circumstance 
ivorable  to  tbe  Progress  of  Literature  in  America,"  — a  subject  tbe 
at  so  hackneyed  as  it  has  been  by  his  imitators  since.  It  is  a  ver 
ppropriate  theme  to  that  great  series  of  orations,  of  which  this  is  th 
rat,  by  which,  from  that  day  to  this,  be  has  wrought  upon  the  natioi 
Iways  in  the  elevation  of  its  scholarship  and  taste,  while  he  has  fiti 
jmmemorated  some  of  the  most  striking  passage?  of  our  history.  W 
ave  no  occasion  to  allude  to  the  titles  of  these  addresses,  many  o 
bicb  have  found  a  permanent  pkoo  in  our  literature ;  but.  when  w 
ave  closed  our  narrative,  we  shall  make  Bevcral  extracts  from  then 
ith  a  view  of  illustrating  his  views  upon  tiie  system  of  America 
Iduoatloa,  upon  the  best  methods  of  filliogtbe  gaps  in  those  system) 
od  upon  the  practical  objects  at  which  our  teachers  should  aim.  W 
eg  tbe  reader  of  these  extracts  to  remark  that  in  all  these  plans  ibi 
coomplisbed  scholar,  who  had  shown  in  a  thousand  ways  the  accurao 
f  the  culture  which  he  bad  himself  added  to  the  indifferent  trainin 
e  had  found  in  the  schools  of  his  youth,  never  makes  the  mistake  o 
ecommending  the  impossible.  He  always  adapts  his  requisitions  I 
tie  oircumstaoces  of  the  community.  He  always  is  at  work  to  pn 
ide  for  an  extension  of  the  advantagas  of  the  public  systems  o 
istruotion,  and  never  is  seduced  by  a  dilettante's  enthu^asm  into  an 
at  of  arraDgementB  which  can  oonduoe  to  the  truningof  onlyahant 
il  of  men.  Among  all  the  men  who  have  taken  a  leading  part  i 
nproving  onr  systems  of  education,  we  have  had  no  one  who  hi 
lore  distinctly  understood  the  character  of  tbe  people  to  be  eduoatei 
t  the  methods  by  which  the  systems  were  to  be  improved.  H 
nangoTstion  of  the  Ljoeam  8yBt«m,  of  wbicb  we  haTe  spoken,  is  oa 
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practical  view.  His  iaauguration  of  the  NonDal  i 
»,  of  irhicli  wc  are  jet  to  speak,  h  aoother.  His  '. 
e  Public  Library  in  tie  city  of  Boston,  which  is  | 

important  eysteoi  of  general  instmctioD,  is  aoolber.  ) 
re  of  active  oongreaaional  life,  Mr.  Everstt  waa 
■  MsBsaohuaetts  in  the  autumn  of  1835.  Id  this 
•at  ID  his  pover  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  direc- 
uctioD  here,  and  it  is  from  public  documents  from 

years  of  bis  admiDiatrutioQ  that  some  of  our  most 
illustrative  of  the  advance  of  public  educatioD  in 
will  be  drawn.  The  MsssaohuBCtts  Board  of  Edu- 1 
<t  only  that  StaU  but  all  the  United  States  have 
ed,  was  orgaoised  while  Mr.  Everett  was  govenior. ' 
uch  boards,  Id  those  States  where  the  system  of 
organised,  dates  front  this  beginniDg.  Id  Massa- 
a  has  been  founded,  from  the  first,  on  the  beat  pria- 
mbodied  a  nuuiber  of  gentlemen,  who  render  their 
',  quire  without  pay,  from  the  high  motives  of  pub- 
leir  functions  hare  never  been  nominal,  nor  their 
ise  a  Binecare.  Meanwhile,  ooberency  and  steadi- 
lured  by  the  employment  of  a  (lecretary,  of  distin- 
th  a  salary.     The  introduction  of  volunteer  effort 

is  an  effectual  feature  in  the  management  of  all 
Hon.  Horace  Mann,  as  is  well  remembered,  was 

of  this  board.     Mr.  Everett  was  its  president,  i 
reports  of  the  board  as  long  as  he  was  ia  office. 
ed  with  the  reports  of  the  secretary.     They  are 
documents,  but  contain  important  propositions  and 

oKtraota  which  we  shall  make  will  show. 
I  piece  of  the  private  history  of  Massachusetts,  at 
e  think  is  fair  enough  to  put  in  print  as  an  illnstra* 

feeliog  then  regarding  public  education,  which  we 
.rast  with  that  of  our  own  time  to  our  advantage. 
I's  administration  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  United 
>ated  to  the  several  States,  as  the  only  meaoB 
Government  ooutd  adopt  for  relieving  an  overflow- 
I  need  scarcely  make  &  parenthesis  to  say  that  it 
ny  such  difficulty  again.  The  Commonwealth  of 
his  act  had  taken  full  effect,  would  have  reoeived 
<  of  dollars  in  this  unexpected  windfall.  In  fact, 
ee  instalments  of  this  sum,  amouotiog  to  thirteen 
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lodred  thoimnd  dollara.  Mr.  Everett's  propo 
lie  part  of  this  treasure  should  be  devoted  to 
6  eoUrgement  of  the  Bohool  fuod.  But  he 
ilitioiuis,  who  had  weight  enough  to  have  the  fu 
e  towns.  Some  of  the  towns  earned  the  priucip 
ear  sum,  per  capita,  amoog  the  people.  We  thi 
rity  to  this  aiteodote,  we  may  say  that  no  socfa 
ade  now.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
fihusetls  whicli  would  oot  gladly  devote  such  i 
loeral  improvement.  We  trust  there  will  n 
'  any  of  our  States,  which  will  let  slip  so  grac 
The  Board  of  Education  was  oresled  on  the 
nty  limited  powers  had  been  given  it  by  the  I 
lubtleBS  some  jealousy  of  any  iuterfereuoe  wi 
eols  of  the  different  towns  for  edncation. 
hioh  has  characterised  almost  all  its  movemea 
le  board  satisfied  itself  by  doing  what  it  oouli 
radually  towards  doing  more.  It  held  county  i 
on  and  mutual  infonnatian  on  the  subject  of 
ttended  always  by  the  secretaiy,  and,  less  rt 
lerabers  of  the  board.  '  In  the  first  report  of 
on,  presented  on  the  first  of  February,  1838, 1 
illowiug  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  necessit 
1  institution  whidi  was  tbeo  praotioally  unlci 
D  general  have  been  the  benefits  derived  froi 
[onoal  Schools  into  our  system,  that  we  oopy  t 

"  We  are  not  left  to  the  deductions  of  resson  on  tbis 
lUDtrlet  where  the  greatiat  allentioD  hu  i>eea  paid 
Jiooli  for  tsBchers  bare  Tormed  so  important  tenia 
itii  happiat  result.  The  art  of  imparting  inatructi 
lery  other  art,  to  improve  by  cultivation  in  institu 
leoifio  object.  New  importanoe  has  been  allaohed 
ruotor  b;  publio  opinion,  from  tlie  ciroumstanee  tl 
iemed  one  requiring  BfBtematic  preparation  and  cut 
igrade  the  profeeaioD  of  the  teacher  id  his  own  mind, 
lorse  impairs  his  oaefalness  ;  and  this  result  mna 
istruction  as  a  businees  which  in  itself  rtquirea  no  p 

"Thedutioi  which  devolve  upon  the  teschen  etei 
utioularl;  when  attnided  b;  large  numlwrB  of  boti 
nra  for  learners  (as  is  oftaii  the  oase),  are  vario 
nnanoe.  For  their  ftithful  eieculiou  no  degree  of  1 
n  great ;  and  when  we  refleot  in  the  nature  of  tiiii 
irtion  of  I>oth  cao,  in  ordioaiy  oaaee,  be  expected  f 
on  afforded  the  teacher,  we  gain  a  new  view  of  the 
it  duties  the  advant^e  of  previous  training  in  the  1 

*  Bat  Hi.  Inrett'i  ■"Speech  n  the  Ucnndil  of  Uh  CoU 
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k  Tsry  DODridsnible  part  of  tba  lienefit,  which  tluiM  who  attend  oar 
hoola  might  derire  fyom  tbem,  ia  nnqaestiounbl;  lost  Ibr  w>nt  of  mere  skill,  • 

Uie  bosnew  of  instnialioD.  on  the  psrt  of  the  tEacher.  This  hits  witli 
peci&l  hakTdship  on  that  put  ot  oar  youthful  population  who  are  kble  to 
ijoj,  but  for  a  soutl  portion  of  the  ;ear,  l!ie  advantage  of  the  achoolB.  For 
em  it  is  of  peooliBr  importanoe  that,  rrom  the  momeut  of  entering  sohool, 

ery  hour  should  be  emplojed  to  the  greatest  adTaalage,  and  eier;  taciiitj  in 
aparting  koowledge.  and  eTery  meaus  of  awakeniug  and  guiding  the  minil.  be 
It  into  instant  operatioQ  :  and,  whera  this  Is  done,  two  months  of  schooling 
onld  be  an  Talnabls  as  a  year  pnsaed  under  a  teaoher  deetitute  of  experience 
idekill.  The  board  cannot  but  express  the  sanguine  hope  that  the  time  is 
>t  £ur  dtatant  when  the  resoarccs  of  publiorDr  priTste  liberality  will  be  ap- 
lied  in  Massaehuaetts  Ibr  the  foundation  ot  an  institution  for  the  fbnnatiou  of 
acbera,  in  which  tli«  present  eiisting  defect  will  be  amply  supplied. 

Immediatelj  after  this  report  wm  presented,  Hon.  Edmund 
'night  otfeml  to  the  seoret&rj  of  the  bo&rd  the  Hiun  of  (10,000, 
Q  caodition  that  the  com  moo  wealth  would  appropriAte  the  same 
nioDnt ;  the  nun  to  be  dbburaed  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Idnoation  in  qaalifying  tesohere  for  common  schools.  The  donation 
ras  accepted,  and  this  sura  appropriated.  It  was  probsiblj  with 
eference  to  some  proposal  of  Mr.  Dwight  that,  in  the  passage  we  have 
iQoted,  Governor  Everett  expressed  the  hope  that  publio  or  privuta 
iberalitj  would  found  an  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

His  second  report  oontaioa  the  history  of  the  arrangement  which 
he  board  made  regarding  this  fand ;  and  a  note  at  the  close  of  it 
nnouncea  that  the  flrst  of  the  new  Normal  Schools  would  be  established 
it  Barre,  in  Maeseohnsetts.  A  second  was  established  at  LeziogtoD ; 
lod,  from  that  time  to  this,  the  Normal  Schook  of  Massachnsetts,  oon- 
ioned  noder  the  State  anthority,  have  held  a  prominent  place  in  her 
lystem  of  edncation.  At  the  dedioation  of  the  school  in  Barre 
ioremor  Everett  was  present,  and  inaugurated  the  new  system  by  an 
iddre«s,  which  is  contained  in  his  published  orations.  In  this  address 
le  gives  the  history,  not  of  this  school  only,  bat  of  the  system  &om 
its  origin  in  Europe ;  and  enters  into  a  thorough  though  popular 
uhibilioD  of  the  training  which  a  Normal  8ohoot  oonleinplatee. 

We  do  not  propose  to  go  further  into  details  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  The  three  reports  drawn  by  Mr. 
Everett  are  all  of  them  practical  documents  of  original  value.  And 
ibe  reader  who  has  had  personal  connection  with  the  offices  of  instrao- 
lion  can  but  pause  a  moment  to  think  that  it  is  little  wonder  that 
there  ehould  have  come  an  era  in  the  public  education  of  Massaohn- 
eetts,  when  a  working  board  was  established  with  Edward  Everett  for 
its  preudent,  Honoe  Uann  fitr  its  seeretary,  and  such  men  as  Frasi- 
•lent  Sparks,  Junes  G-.  Carter,  Robert  Bantool,  Jr.,  Dr.  Putnam,  E. 
A.  Newton,  QoveiDOi  Ball,  and  Edmond  Dwight,  as  their  ooit^jutors. 
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Mr.  Evorett  and  Mr.  AlBon  Talued  each  other,  and  sympatliized  wi 
each  other.  Both  of  them  knew  the  MaaiachuBetta  schools  ;  both  i 
them  knew  they  might  be  a  great  deal  better.  Both  of  them,  agii 
knew  the  people  of  Massachusettn ;  both  of  them  knew  the  eipei 
luents  for  educution  which  bad  been  tried  in  different  parts  of  Americ 
Both  of  them  koew  that  nothing  was  lees  desirable  than  the  abando 
meiit  of  thut  piimitive  a^^teoi  in  which  each  town  has  the  control  of : 
own  schools,  and  the  burden  of  their  support,  which  calls  on  the  ]d( 
spirit  and  pride  of  each  town  to  keep  ap  their  standard.  But  bo 
of  them  knew,  again,  that  this  standard  ought  to  be  constant 
elevated,  and  that  this  elevation  was  to  be  secnred,  not  bjr  any  gen^ 
enactments  of.  the  government,  bat  b;  sedulous  work  in  the  improi 
nient  of  the  public  opinion.  In  all  his  hopes  of  each  improvemc 
(he  governor  wait  sure  of  the  zeal,  enei^  and  practical  sense,  of  t 
secretary.  In  all  his  plans,  even  where  they  demanded  requisitio 
upon  the  Legislature,  the  secretaiy  was  sure  of  the  cooperation  of  t 
governor.  It  was  at  that  time,  and  under  snob  auspices,  that  t 
common-school  system  of  Massachusetts  began  to  advanoe  in  a  coui 
of  steady  improvement,  which  has  lasted  to  this  hour.  Mr.  Everet 
interest  in  these  movements  may  be  estimated,  not  merely  IVom  the 
r<-puTte  OD  education,  but  from  the  different  addresses  which  he  t 
livered  on  various  public  occasions  while  he  was  governor.  T 
more  important  of  these  addresses  are  preserved  in  his  publish 
"Orations,"  being  those  at  the  Centennial  at  Harvard  College;  . 
address  on  "  Superior  and  Popular  Education,"  delivered  at  Wiltiai 
College!  an  address  delivered  at  the  Boston  School  Dinner,  iu  iH'i' 
an  address  made  at  the  County  Convention  of  the  friends  of  edac 
tioD  in  1838 ;  an  address  at  a  festival  at  Exeter  Academy  the  sni 
year ;  one  at  the  Taunton  School  Convention  the  same  year ;  (he  addrt 
at  Barreof  which  we  have  spoken,  and  the  address  which  inaugurat 
the  Lowell  Institute  in  the  city  of  Boston.  The  last  was  deliver 
just  as  Mr.  Everett  was  leaving  office.  The  people  of  Massachusel 
had  preferred  Judge  Morton  as  their  governor ;  and,  afler  thirte 
years  of  political  servioe,  Mr.  Everett  retired  to  private  life. 

Id  several  of  the  speeches  which  he  made  in  England  during  tl 
period  when  he  resided  there  as  the  American  minister,  there  a 
ullasions  made  to  this  great  theme  of  popular  education,  which  h 
been,  ob  we  think  we  have  shown,  more  than  any  other  Hingle  subje' 
the  central  interest  of  this  great  scholar's  life.  On  his  retorn 
America,  in  1345,  he  was  urgently  pressed  by  the  goverDmeat  ( 
Uarvard  CoUego,  and  by  some  of  its  best  friends,  to  aocept  the  pn 
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idencj  of  that  institution.  He  bad  iklwaja  been  coanected  with  it,  in 
Due  cspBcitj  or  anotber,  since  he  entered  it  io  1807.  He  bad  been  a 
later,  a  profeesor,  an  overseer,  and  bad  tbua  bad  personal  experience 
uf  every  department  of  its  administration,  excepting  that  mast  difficult 
af  all,  B  seat  as  member  of  the  corporation,  which  is  the  real  govern- 
ing power  of  this  Universitj.  He  was  now  invited  to  become  its 
president,  under  that  usual,  and,  perhaps,  not  unnatural,  impreaaioQ 
that  the  finest  scbolastio  training  and  the  highest  gifts  of  genius  are 
Mpe<!iBllj  desirable  at  the  bead  of  one  of  our  great  universities.  He 
loolc  office  as  president  on  the  third  of  January,  1846,  and  delivered  i 
bia  inaugural  address  on  the  thirtieth  of  April  in  the  same  year. 

We  are  disposed  to  consider  this  address  on  University  Education 
IS  the  contributioa  to  the  literature  of  education  most  needed  by  the 
leachers  and  otber  scholars  of  this  country.  Its  effect  on  the 
sadienee  which  hciird  it,  especially  on  the  under-graduates,  but  not 
upon  them  alone,  but  upon  the  flower  of  the  learning  of  Massacbu- 
ietts  frhich  wus  there  assenibled,  was  immediate  and  electric.  Its 
ilatement  of  that  great  truth,  which  reully  needs  no  demonstration, 
Ihat  pui-i;y  of  spint  and  the  noblest  religious  elevation  of  life  are 
really  the  great  essintiul  object  of  university  training,  gave  an  im- 
pnlse,  as  we  believe,  not  to  that  college  only,  but  perhaps  to  every 
allege  in  the  land.  The  address,  therefore,  places  its  author  by  the 
iide  of  Dr.  Arnold,  as  an  apostle  of  religion  to  our  teachers,  and,  in 
Ihe  most  popular  form,  so  as  to  reach  every  ear,  makes  the  protest 
vhicb  is  undoubtedly  necessary  against  the  heresy  which  supposes 
that  mere  culture  of  the  intellect,  by  itself,  is  of  any  more  value  than 
is  mere  culture  of  the  muscle.  "  We  have  thus  far  considered  a 
libera)  education,"  he  said,  "  as  designed,  in  the  first  place,  to  furnish 
in  ample  store  of  useful  knowledge  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  ' 
luties  of  life  ;  and,  secondly,  as  intended  to  unfold  and  exercise  the 
aiental  powers.  But  these  objects,  important  as  they  certainly  are, 
ind  filling  in  (beir  attainment  too  orten  the  highest  ambition  of  parents 
ind  children,  are  in  reality  but  little  worth,  if  unaccompanied  by  the 
nost  precious  endowment  of  our  (iilleD  nature,  a  pure  and  generous 
'pirit,  warmed  by  kind  affection,  governed  by  moral  principle,  and 
labitnally  infiuenced  by  motives  and  hopes  that  look  forward  into 
itemity." 

Hiesc  words  form  the  text  not  only  of  the  leading  part  of  that  great 
address,  bat  of  Mr.  Everett's  short  administration  of  the  college.  It 
fl  noderstood  that,  in  that  period,  the  whole  internal  admini strati oq 
)f  tlie  ootlege  proper,  as  distinguished  from  the  professional  schools, 
VBS  rearranged,  and  a  uew  code  of  statutes  for  its  government  prepared 
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him  and  bia  oo^Jutors.  But  suck  Ammgei 
resent,  e^waialljr,  the  iotereste  l«  which  he 
}roTeDient  of  tbe  totte  of  the  coll^o,  of  \i 
X,  the  oonBtADt  elev&ttoQ  of  the  spirit  with  w 
a  were  &t  work,  were  the  objects  which  he 
,rt  in  efer;  urangenent  of  delAil.  In  thee 
uuaDded,  to  an  eitcnt  beyond  what  kd;  man 
ipatb;  and  ooOperation  of  the  Btudenta.  I 
IB  improper,  to  cite  any  epecial  illastntlo 
leral  eodeaTor,  bat  we  believe  we  ma;  u; 
larked  at  Cambridge  that  the  daily  prajcre  i 
h  new  iatereet,  and  aaeomed  qnite  a  new  p 

institution.     The  coatom  had  crept  in,  not 

profeaeors,  engaged  in  family  prayers  in  th( 
ind  the  publio  daily  aerrioea  of  the  ohapel. 
re  the  only  congregation  there,  excepting  tl 
ted,  the  pieudont,  and  six  or  eight  of  the  jt 
Oiiled,  as  the  yoong  gentlemen  Buppoeed,  eap 
mainluning  order.  The  chapel  was  kept  at 
er  air,  whatever  that  might  be;  the  length 
fed  to  be  precisely  that  which  was  occnpiod 

respective  cladses,  in  ascertaining  who  ver 
angements,  it  can  ecaroely  be  wondered  if  an 
ssissippi,  on  his  firet  atteadanoe  at  chapel,  af 
re  in  attendance  as  "  drivers,"  quite  nnco] 
9  implied  in  the  expression.  The  only  woai 
e  readinesB  did  not  oatch  up  the  phrue  aii< 

such  functionaries.  Under  the  new  adn 
umed  its  rights  to  the  civilities  and  dignitii 
rship.     Tbe  habit  of  attendance  by  the  pr 

arrangements  of  the  place  and  boor  were  si 
lid  be  prolonged  with  propriety  to  whatever  i 
the  day ;  vocal  mOBic,  if  we  rightly  remembei 
1  we  believe  we  may  safely  say,  that,  frc 
erett's  admiDietratiou  to  the  present  time,  thi 
ipel  service  has  been  an  appropriate  and  re 
Ggured  by  any  of  the  incongruities,  whioh  t 
■3,  which  are  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  so 
ny  colleges. 
n'e  allude  to  this  detail  with  regard  to  the  e 

illustration  of  the  principle  of  administrat 
1  luid  down  in  his  inaogaral  address.    He 
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Um  ooilege  only  three  yeon,  whoa  he  wns  aaoceeded  bj  Br.  Sparks, ', 
who  rengMd  after  a  terriae  of  four  jears,  and  nas  aueoeeded  by  the 
praieiit  incumbeDt,  Dr.  Walker,  ia  1858.  Without  eDtering  here 
into  the  broad  queetiona  *rhioh  relate  to  the  goveroDtent  of  oor  ooU 
legea,  we  may  lay  that  such  iJiortneHi  of  tiio  t«nii  or  office  of  some  of 
OUT  moat  diatiogDiiilted  acholars,  when  at  the  very  prime  of  their  lives, 
iMms  to  indieuto  that  io  the  present  syfitem  of  educatioa  that  is  aa 
snfbuDded  prejudioe,  to  whieh  we  have  alluded,  whioh  aupposea  that 
the  functioDs  of  the  preaident  of  a  aniverdty  are  to  be  diacbai^ed  by 
our  few  men  of  rare  ititellecttial  ability  and  training.  Here  are  three 
autaneee, —  fbr  we  aro  aorry  to  Bay  that  Dr.  Wulker  makea  the  third, — 
where,  when  euoh  aooompliahed  aohoiara  have  tried  the  harness  of  a 
precident'H  life,  they  haf«  been  eager  to  leave  it.  The  history  of  our 
other  oollpgee  would  add  to  the  number.  And  we  eoppose  the  fact  to 
be  that  Uie  president  of  a  great  university,  with  as,  is  made  to  dis- 
chirge  duties,  moat  of  which  are  io  no  aenae  literary  or  scholastic. 
We  remember  a  e<dlege  bon-mot  which  repreaents  a  preaident  as  eay< 
leg  to  a  fitndent,  who  had  asked  to  borrow  a  book  of  him,  that  be  would 
tend  him  hia  whole  library,  because  bo  had  had  no  opporlDoity  to  use 
hia  own  books  since  he  undertook  the  charge  of  the  college.  The 
qoestion  which  instantly  recnrs,  — What  doeaa  college  president  do? 
—  ia,  perhaps,  feirly  answered  by  another  college  atory,  which  repre- 
sents the  preddeot  aa  engaged  in  writing  a  note  to  tbo  ateward  to  bid 
hha  direct  the  jsaitor  to  tell  one  of  the  sweeps  to  dust  the  cuiihions 

in  Profesaor 's  pew.     To  speak  in  general,  the  reaponaibility  of 

three  different  boards  at  least,  perhaps  of  four,  is  thrown  upon  the 
Moulders  of  this  officer.  Moat  of  our  colleges  are  in  the  bands  of  a 
hoard  of  tmateea,  at  whose  meetings  the  president  presides,  and  of 
whose  bnainesa  he  must  take  the  charge.  The  immediate  arrange- 
mentg  for  instruction  are  in  the  hands  of  a  college  faculty,  where  he 
exercises  the  same  Tunotion.  There  ia  yet  again  a  board  of  overseers, 
whose  meetings  he  must  regularly  attend,  and,  perhaps  dirett.  At 
Cambridge  there  are,  besides  these,  a  psrietsl  board,  charged  with  the 
police  of  the  college,  and  the  faculties  of  four  professional  schools,  of 
«wh  of  which,  of  course,  the  president  is  the  head.  Tho  officer  who 
ia  charged  with  these  different  special  duties  is,  at  the  same  time,  rep- 
resenting the  college  before  the  parents  of  the  pupils.  Kach  student, 
OQt  of  more  than  a  thout^nd  perhaps,  i.t  introduced  to  him  on  arrival, 
and,  wilh  the  parent  or  guardian  of  each  pupil,  be  is  to  keep  up  such 
correspondence  as  this  parent  or  guardian  may  desire.  Such  is  the 
merest  outline  of  the  line  of  duty  actually  thrown  by  our  system  upon 
the  officer  cho.ien  to  be  president  of  one  of  our  colleges.  From  such 
an  oQilioe  merely,  in  which  we  do  not  here  attempt  to  611  up  any  one 
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'  the  details,  it  is  clear  enough  that  the  popular  requisition  vh 
Lpecta  the  preaident  to  be  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  some  brand 
'  the  instruclloa  of  the  oollcgc,  —  to  be  keeping  in  the  front  of  I 
:erary  eDterprise  of  the  time,  and  at  the  aame  time  lo  be  mainta 
g  tender  personal  relatione  with  the  etudents,  and  exerting  aj 
eir  characters  the  elerating  influenoea  of  the  highest  life,  —  is  a 
liaition,  vhich,  however  charming,  is  purely  Utopian.  While  t 
ktcm  of  our  collegiate  iDstructioD  is  as  cotupletelj  undigested  at 
,  the  wiser  course  for  boards  of  overseers  would  seem  to  be  not 
ntence  to  their  mills  suuh  men  as  Dr.  Walker,  Dr.  imparks,  i 
verett,  or  others,  whom  we  could  name,  who  are  now  grindiog 
eir  respective  collies,  but  rather  to  take  for  these  duties  ni 
hooled  in  the  parelj  practical  side  of  life,  quick  at  accDunts,  rea 

organisation,  skilful  in  that  art  whioh  ia  almost  a  science,  the  mi 
[ing  of  boards,  prompt  in  the  discharge  of  business,  and  hardy 
eeting  a  variety  of  responsibility.     This  line  of  talent,  alihough  ra 

not  so  rare  as  is  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  genius.  A 
Kt  SO  much  will  be  saved  for  the  highest  purposes  of  the  oommnni 
leo  we  put  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  for  these  adjuta 
neral  fhnctioos,  which  are  tumbled  pell-mell  into  the  offices  of  ( 
liege  presidents,  appoint  not  our  commaDders-in-chief,  but  our  br 
lung  adjutant-generals. 

Mr.  Kverett  bud  no  sooner  lefl  the  functions  of  the  presidency 
imbridge,  than  he  inaugurated  another  nioTement  for  the  gene: 
luoation  of  the  public,  the  greut  success  of  which  is  just  now  nppe 
g,  and,  as  we  have  already  sitid,  will  lead  everywhere  to  a  wi 
litation.  In  a  letter  *  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston,  he  si 
sted  a  plan  for  a  Public  Library  in  that  city,  which  has  been  stead 
rried  forward  from  that  moment,  and  now  exhibits  in  its  first-fm 
result  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value.  Different  suggestions  h 
CQ  offered,  with  regard  to  such  a  library,  but  they  had  slept  wilht 
tion  until  Mr.  Kverett  proposed  the  scheme  to  tbe  mayor,  ft 
igelow.  Mr.  Bigelow  immediately  made  the  fii^t  coDtrlbutJoD 
oney  towards  this  purpose,  and  Mr.  Everett  sketched  out  a  plan  I 
e  conduct  of  the  institution.     A  board  of  trustees  was  appoint! 

which  he  was  the  chairman,  a  position  which  he  has  held  ever  sin< 
lis  hoard,  in  conjunction  with  the  appropriate  committees  of  tbe  c: 
vemment,  opened  a  library  temporarily,  in  1852.  Mr.  Joeh 
ites,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  made  the  first  of  a  series 
ignificent  pecuniary  gifta  to  it,  and  soon  after  the  erection  of  I 
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present  library  bnilding,  which  was  dedicated  on  tbe  first  of  Januai^y, 
IS5S.  It  ia  hardly  within  the  province  of  this  paper  to  describe  the 
uraDgcmenle  of  this  institution.  It  differs  from  every  other  largo 
library  in  the  country,  in  being  a  circulating  library,  from  which  every 
person  resident  in  the  town  may  take  books,  without  charge,  bo  long  ta 
he  observes  the  regalatioDS.  Its  infiaeooe  in  Boston  is  already  very 
large;  nor  is  there  any  sight  more  gratifying  than  a  visit  to  it,  not  so 
mach  for  the  inspection  of  its  already  magnificent  collection,  as  to  see 
the  immense  concourse  of  those  of  every  olass  as  they  come  for  their 
books,  and  go  with  them.  Not  unfrequenlly,  fifteen  hundred  boots 
are  distributed  to  as  many  applicants  in  a  day ;  and  the  character  of 
tiiese  books  shows  that  the  founders  of  the  library  had  no  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  intelligeooe  of  their  fellow-citizens,  when  tbey  threw  open 
to  them  a  collection  extending  through  every  walk  of  letters. 

We  believe  that  the  two  offices  which  Mr.  Everett  has  held  as  president 
of  the  trastees  of  this  library,  and  as  one  of  the  coniniiaslonera  for  the 
erectiou  of  the  building,  are  the  only  offices  connected  with  the  gov- 
ernment which  he  has  held  siDce  he  gave  up  his  seat  in  the  senate  of 
the  United  States,  In  the  year  1854,  And,  having  thus  completed  a 
sketch  of  the  order  of  his  public  life  so  far  as  It  has  been  directly 
connected  with  publio  education,  we  proceed  now,  without  any  attempt 
to  make  a  general  review  of  his  principles  or  plana  as  an  educator,  to 
exhibit  them  in  his  own  words,  by  a  series  of  extracts  taken  from  his 
different  reports,  lectures,  addresses,  and  other  publications.  Some 
of  the  earlier  papers,  from  which  we  draw,  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  a  series  of  popular  books  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  under  the  title  of  the  Massachusetts  District  School 
Library.  Some  of  the  other  papers  may  be  found  !□  the  collected 
edition  of  his  speeches.  The  greater  part  of  the  reports,  however, 
exist  only  in  the  pamphlet  editions  in  which  they  were  published  for 
their  Immediate  uses.  The  reader  of  our  biographical  sketch  will 
have  seen  that,  In  the  course  of  Mr.  Everett's  varied  life,  he  has  been 
persooally  connected  with  each  of  the  principal  branches  of  publio 
iostfuclion.  It  ia  in  our  power,  therefore,  In  a  series  of  eilracta,  to 
present  a  somewhat  systemntlc,  although  fragmentary,  exhibition  of 
his  views  on  many  of  those  different  subjects  which  especially  interest 
our  readers.  It  will  be  observed,  at  once,  that  in  making  these  brief 
selections,  where  we  have  so  large  a  field  to  range  through,  we  do  not 
attempt  to  exhibit  the  eloquence  of  Mr,  Everett.  Our  object  is  rather 
to  give  some  of  his  practical  auggestioiiB  as  to  the  mutual  relations  of 
diffrirent  parts  of  our  system,  —  and  some  of  bis  reminL-cenees  as  to 
the  education  of  a  generation  of  children  w  ho  are  now  men  and  women. 
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It  was,  M  I  hare  said,  sir.  Sn^i-Cwo  jcari!  last  April  emee  I  b^oii,  at  Ibe  S] 
of  nine  ;esrs,  to  Mteod  the  r«tt(liiig  ftod  writing  Bchaals  in  North  Bennett  atret 
The  rnding  Hchuol  vu  under  Mattir  Little  (for  *>  Yonng  Amrrica  "  had  n 
yet  repuJiuIeJ  thuC  title),  uid  the  writing  sohuul  was  kept  by  Master  TUesto 
Uaater  Little,  in  spite  of  hii  naaie,  wru  >  giant  in  stature,  —  >ii  feet  four, 
loast,  —  and  ■omewliat  wedded  to  the  pait  He  ttraggled  eamestl;  against  tl 
obange  then  taking  place  in  the  pronnnoiKtion  of  u,  and  insisted  on  oor  siyii 
monooment  and  naiur.  But  1  acquired,  under  hia  tuition,  what  was  thoug 
ia  those  days  a  Tery  tolerable  knowledge  of  Lindley  Murray's  abridgment  i 
English  fliamoiar,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  could  parse  almost  any  xetitet) 
in  the  American  Preoeptor.  Master  Tilestoo  was  a  writing-masler  of  the  a 
■ohool.  He  set  the  oopiea  hinmlf,  and  taught  that  beautlAtl  old  Boston  bam 
writing,  which,  if  I  do  not  miBlake,  has  in  the  march  of  tnnoTation  (which 
not  always  the  same  thing  as  ImproTement)  been  chanf^  very  little  for  tl 
better.  Master  I'ileeton  wss  adranced  in  yean,  and  had  found  a  qualifioath 
for  bis  calling  as  a  writing-muiler,  in  what  might  have  seemed  at  first 
tbraiten  to  be  an  obstruction.  The  fingers  of  his  right  hand  had  becD  ta 
tracted  and  stiffened  in  early  life  by  a  burn,  but  were  fixed  in  just  the  poeitit 
to  hold  a  pen,  a  penknife,  ind  a  rattan  I  As  they  were  also  connderably  indi 
rated,  they  served  as  a  convenient  inalmment  of  disoipliae.  A  copy  tud 
written  or  a  blotted  page  was  sometimes  visited  with  an  inSictinn  which  won 
hare  done  no  dlanreiiit  to  the  beak  of  a  bald  eagle.  I  speak,  sir,  fmm  observi 
tion  not  from  eiperienoe.  His  long,  doep  desk  was  a  perfeot  curiosity -shop  i 
oonfiscated  baits,  tops,  penknives,  marbles,  and  jewshirps  ;  the  aoonmulatii 
of  forty  years.  I  desire,  however,  to  ^peak  of  him  with  gratitude,  for  he  pi 
me  on  the  traolc  of  an  Acquisition  which  has  been  eilremely  nseful  to  nie  i 
after  lile,  —  that  of  a  plain,  legible  hitnd.  I  remained  at  these  schools  timi 
riiteen  months,  and,  on  leaving  them,  had  the  good  fbrtane  in  ISIH  to  reoei' 
the  Franklin  medal  in  [he  English  department. 

After  an  interval  of  about  a  year  (during  which  I  attended  a  private  scho 
lauKhl  hj  Mr.  Kiekiel  Webster,  a  distinguished  gentleman  of  New  Hampshir 
and,  on  occasion  of  bis  absence,  by  his  much  more  distinguished  and  ever  men 
orable  brotiier,  l>aniel  Webster,  at  that  time  a  student  of  law  in  Boston), 
went  to  the  Latin  School,  then  slowly  emerging  from  a  state  of  eilreme  deprn 
■ion.  It  wns  kept  in  Scbool-street,  wliere  the  Horticultural  HatI  now  stand 
Those  who  judge  of  what  the  Boston  Latin  Sshool  ought  to  be  from  the  spacioi 
and  commodious  building  in  Bedford-street,  can  form  but  little  idea  of  the  o1 
■ahool-house.  It  contained  bat  one  room,  heated  in  the  winter  by  an  in 
stole,  which  sent  up  a  ftinnel  into  a  ourions  brick  chimney,  built  down  from  tt 
roof,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  to  within  seven  or  Nglit  l^t  from  the  flooi 
being,  like  Mihomet's  coffin,  held  In  the  air  to  the  roof  I  hardly  know  boi 
perhaps  by  ban  of  iron.  The  boys  had  to  take  their  turns  in  winter  in  oomJn 
early  to  the  eohool-house,  to  open  it ;  to  make  a  fire  sometimee  of  wet  lo^s  an 
a  very  inadeituale  supply  of  other  oornbuetibles.  if  such  they  might  be  called 
to  sweep  out  the  room,  and,  if  neeil  l>e,  to  shovel  a  path  througii  the  snow  ( 
the  street.  These  were  not  very  fasoinating  duties  for  an  nrehin  of  (en  t 
eleven  ;  but  we  lived  through  it,  and  were  perhaps  not  the  worse  Bjr  having  I 
turn  our  hand  to  these  little  offices. 

The  standard  of  scholastic  attainment  was  certainly  not  higher  than  that  c 
material  comfort  in  those  days.  We  read  pretty  muoh  the  same  books,  i 
books  of  the  some  class,  in  Latin  and  Greek,  as  are  read  now,  with  the  eio«| 
tion  of  the  Greek  Testament ;  but  we  read  thera  in  a  very  CDTSory  and  superf 
eial  manner.  There  was  no  attention  pnid  to  the  philcaophy  of  the  Unguagei 
to  the  deduction  of  words  from  their  radical  elements,  to  the  niceties  of  coi 
structioD,  still  leas  to  prosody.  1  never  made  an  hexameter  or  pentamet* 
verse,  till  ye-irs  anerwards,  wheD  I  had  a  eon  at  school  in  London,  who  oo« 
sionnlly  rci|Uired  a  little  aid  iu  thiit  wav.  The  subsidiary  and  illosirativ 
brandies  wei-e  wholly  unknown  in  llie  Utin  School  in  1&)6.  Such  a  ihia^  i 
a  school  library,  a  book  of  i-efetenw,  n  oii'ical  edition  of  a  clawic,  a  nmp, 
bhckboiinl.  an  enitraving  t.f  an  BiicirnI  ImiMine,  or  a  copy  cif  a  w.rk  i. 
ancient  ait,  such  us  uuvr  adorn  the  walls  of  out-  schools,  nas  w  Utile  ktioun  a 
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BdI,  ahort  u  the  time  ia  uoce  I  entered  coll^  (onlj  fa&lr  aa  long  as  thftt 
which  baa  elapeed  UDoe  tbeolose  of  the  MTCa  je&i-s'  war),  it  hu  made  id«  the 
iritucsa  i>t  wonderful  chaDgra,  both  matarially  and  intellecloally,  in  all  tbU 
ooDoarns  our  jfima  Maitr.  L«t  me  sketch  jou  the  outlines  of  the  picture, 
fmh  to  m;  miud'a  e;e  aa  the  image  in  the  camcTa,  which  the  precincts  of  the 
OoUege  exhibited  in  1B07.  The  Common  Wu  then  aninclosed.  It  w.ia  not  So 
much  traietsed  b;  reads  in  all  direoUone  ;  it  was  Bt  once  alt  road  and  no  roftd 
M  ill.-^a  waste  of  mud  and  of  dust,  WKcrdiug  to  the  etoeon,  without  gnua, 
trees,  or  feoeee.  Aa  to  the  streets  in  (hoea  days,  the  "  Appian  Way  "  existed 
then  as  now  ;  and  1  moat  allow  that  it  bore  the  eauie  rceemblance  then  aa  now 
to  the  Rtgina  Viarum,  by  which  the  oonsula  and  praoouaule  of  Kcme  went 
forth  to  the  conquest  of  £piruB,  Macedonia,  and  the  East. 

Aa  to  public  liuildinRe  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  [JniTereity,  with  the  ezoop- 
tion  of  the  Kpieoopal  Church,  iko  one  of  the  ohurches  now  atanding  was  then  in 
axiatence.  The  old  pariah  church  has  disappeared,  with  Its  square  pews,  and 
galleriM  from  which  you  might  almost  jump  into  the  pulpit.  It  occupied  a 
portion  of  the  spAoe  between  Dane  Hall  and  the  old  Presidential  Huuae.  I 
planted  a  row  of  elm  and  oak  trees  a  few  years  ago  on  the  spot  where  it  alcod, 
tor  which,  if  Ibr  nothing  else,  I  hope  to  be  kindly  remembered  by  posterity. 
The  wooden  building  now  used  as  a  gymnaaiom,  and,  I  believe,  tbr  some  other 
purpoaea,  then  stood  where  Lyoeimi  Uall  now  stands.  It  was  the  ocunty  coart- 
bonae  ;  and  there  I  often  heard  the  Toioe  of  the  Tenerable  Chief  Justice  Par- 
acos.  Oraduam'  Uall  did  not  exist ;  but  on  a  part  of  the  site,  and  behind 
the  beautiful  lindeo  trees  still  flourishing,  was  an  old  black  wooden  house,  the 
residence  of  the  profttsors  of  nialheinatioa.  A  little  further  to  the  north,  and 
jait  at  (he  oomer  of  Cliurch-street,  which  was  not  then  opened,  slocd  what  was 
dignified  in  the  annonl  college  catalogue  (which  wae  printed  on  one  side  of  ft 
sheet  of  paper,  and  was  a  novelty)  as  "  The  College  House."  The  cellar  ia 
still  visible.  By  the  students  this  edifioe  was  disrespectfully  called  "  WiawalPs 
Den,"  or,  for  brevity,  "the  Den."  I  lived  in  it  in  my  freehmao  year. 
Whence  the  name  of  "  Wiswall's  Den  "  was  derived,  I  hardly  dare  say  :  there 
was  BomethiDg  worse  than  "old  fogy  "  about  it.  There  was  a  disoial  tradition 
that,  at  BODie  former  period,  it  had  been  the  scene  of  a  murder.  A  brutal  hna- 
baad  had  dragged  his  wift  hj  the  hair  up  and  down  the  stnirs,  aod  then  killed 
her.  On  theanniverearyof  the  murder  —  and  what  day  that  was  no  one  knew  — 
there  were  sights  and  sounds  —  flitting  garments  draggled  in  blood,  plaintive 
sereama,  itTulor  ftrri  tracta^ut  eatintt  —  enough  to  appall  (be  stoutest  sopho- 
more. But,  for  niyself,  I  can  li-nlj  say,  that  I  got  through  my  freshman  year 
without  having  seen  the  ghost  of  Mr.  Wiswall  or  his  lamented  lady.  1  wM 
net,  however,  sorry  when  the  twetvemontb  waa  up,  and  I  was  transferred  iA 
that  light,  ury,  wcll-venlilaled  room.  No.  20  Hollis ;  being  the  inner  room, 
ground-floor,  north  entry  of  that  ancient  and  reepeetable  edifioe. 

COVMON  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEOEa. 

The  wortby  chsirman  of  the  committee  alluded  to  the  Dnlversily  in  tbia 
pUoe  ;  and,  as  he  mnde  the  allusion,  the  thought  crossed  my  mind  to  institute 
t  Mmpariaon  of  the  expense  with  wbioh  the  University  and  the  public  schools 
of  Cambridge  arc  supported.  It  may  enable  us  to  reallie  how  grcnt  an  effort 
ia  made  by  the  citiiens  of  Cambridge  to  support  their  public  sehools.  The 
annual  expenditure  for  the  support  of  oar  schools  exceeds  twenty  thousand  dol- 
kra,  without  including  the  building  and  repair  of  sohool-houBcs.  Last  year  it 
was  twenty-one  thousand  dollars.  Now  the  University,  as  we  all  know,  is  by 
br  the  oldest  and  beat  endowed  in  the  conntry  ;  but  the  whole  annual  inBome 
of  its  funds  applicable  to  the  businees  of  instruction  (I  speak  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege proper,  and  not  of  the  professional  and  scientific  schools  cnnnecled  with 
the  Dnivcrwty),  te  less  than  that  sum.    AIL  that  the  liberality  of  tlie  Slate  sttd 
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.t  boonly  of  iodividuala  for  two  centimes  hive  McnmnUfed  on  this  &Tor«d 
at  of  leamitig,  in  the  ehapc  of  funds  Ibr  oftirying  on  Ihs  *ork  of  inatmction 
ind  I  do  not  inclade  the  coet  of  bulldinup,  oabioeu,  and  libnirits  in  reiSnnee 
the  Uniyersitf,  u  I  have  not  included  the  ooal  of  echool-houaes,  Rppurattu, 
id  libraries  in  reftrcnce  to  the  Bclioots),  does  not  jie1d  so  large  a  sum  aonu- 
Ij,  08  the  citj  of  Cambridge  appniprimtea  to  aapport  this  sjetem  of  cummoQ 
ibool  educatioa. 

WHAT  COMMOS-BCBOOL  KDHCATIOS  DOBS. 

I  oertninl;  cannot  an  this  dccomod,  and  in  the  Itw  minntes'  time  Blill  left 
le,  nadertalie  to  treat  Ihia  mighty  theme  in  all  its  bearings  ;  but  I  do  not  de- 
>sir,  even  in  afeiF  sontences,  of  suggi»ting  to  jou  the  great  points  of  the  argO' 
itnL  I  nill  take  school  eduoation  in  its  common  sitnple  acceptation,  as  con- 
ned to  reading  and  writing  (in  which  I  include  spealiing  and  compoaitioti), 
rithmetlc,  and  the  eienjent^  of  nntural  philoBoph;  ;  and  I  believe  the  extcD* 
on  to  a  whole  cominunity  of  the  means  of  oblaming  such  an  cducnlion  with- 
iit  oust,  is  Bufiicieiit  to  effect  all  I  ascrilje  to  it.  It  is  scarcely  ncc«sary  to  say 
lUt  I  do  not,  in  llii;^  stitteiuenls,  hold  up  education  as  a  crealii-f  cau>«.  I 
ike  into  (he  account  the  spontaneous  cooperation  of  the  mysterious  principle 
r  intelligence,  with  all  its  pcn^eptive  faculties,  bestowed  and  quickeued  by  itie 
nthor  of  our  being  ;  just  as  the  Ihrmer,  when  he  describes  the  v0cct  of  the 
arioua  proocsses  of  husbundry,  includes  (he  cooperation  of  those  inscrutable 
rincipluH  of  vegetable  growth,  which  philosophy  striYaa  in  vain  to  analjie, 

With  this  explanation  I  say,  sir,  that  common  reading  and  writing,  that  is, 
1  a  word,  the  use  of  language  as  a  system  of  visible  anJ  audible  signs  of 
lought,  is  the  great  prcruj-;itive  of  our  uature  as  rational  beings.  I  say  lh.it 
hen  we  have  acquire  the  muster;  of  this  system  of  audible  and  visible  nigos, 
e  have  done  the  gre.ilcst  thing,  as  it  wsema  (o  me,  as  br  as  intellect  is  cun- 
cmecl,  which  can  be  done  by  a  rational  man.  It  is  so  common  thiit  we  do  not 
luch  reflect  upon  it ;  but,  like  other  common  things,  it  bides  a  great  mystery 
r  our  nature.  When  we  have  learned  how,  by  giving  nti  impulse  with  our 
ocal  orgiins  to  the  air,  by  making  a  few  black  marks  on  a  piecv  of  paper,  to 
itablish  a  direct  sympathy  between  our  invisible  and  spiritual  essence  and  that 
r  other  men,  so  that  they  can  see  and  bear  what  is  passing  in  our  iniuds.  Just 
S  if  thought  and  feeling  themselves  were  risible  and  audible,  —  not  only  »>, 
'hen  in  the  same  way  we  establish  B  communication  between  mind  and  iiiind 
1  ages  and  countries  the  most  remote,  we  have  wrought  a  miracle  of  human 
ower  aud  skill,  which  [  never  reflect  up-in  without  awe.  Can  we'  renlizf.  sir, 
hat  in  this  way  we  have,  through  (he  medium  of  the  declamation  of  these  chil- 
ren,  be«n  addressed  this  morning  by  Demosthenes  and  Cioero,  by  Iturkc  and 
'oiT  Well,  sir,  all  this  is  done  by  writing,  reading  and  speaking.  It  is  n 
esult  of  thexe  simple  operations.  When  you  tell  me  a  boy  has  teamed  to  read, 
on  tell  me  that  lie  ha»  entered  into  an  intellectual  partnership  not  only  with 
very  living  contemporary,  but  with  every  mind  ever  created  that  haa  left  a 
BCord  of  itself  on  the  pM pes  of  science  and  literature  ;  and  when  he  has  learned 
1  write,  he  hoe  acquired  the  means  of  speaking  to  generations  and  n^es  (hat 
'ill  eiist  a  thousand  yenrs  hence.  It  all  comes  back  to  the  use  of  language, 
he  press,  the  electric  (elegraph,  are  only  improvements  in  the  mode  of  com- 
lunicatiuD,  The  wonderful  thing  is  tbal  the  mysterious  signlficnjice  of 
bought,  the  invisible  action  of  spirit,  can  be  embodied  in  sounds  aud  signs 
ddretssed  to  the  eye  and  enr.  Instead  of  wondering  that  among  speaking, 
rriting,  and  reading  men  yon  have  occasionally  a  Shakspeare,  a  Baooo,  or  a 
'ranklin,  my  wonder  is  to  see  these  boys  and  girls,  after  a  tbw  years'  training, 
ble  to  express,  in  written  marks  and  spoken  sounds,  the  mbtlmt  shade*  of 
longht,  and  that  in  two  or  three  languages. 

The  next  branch  of  common-sehool  education  Is  arithmelio,  the  BcieaM  of  ' 
umbers,  the  elements  of  malhematios.  This  is  in  reality  a  branch  of  th«  great 
apartment  of  language,  a  speoiee  of  oomposition  ;  but  of  bo  peculiar  a  Datura 
a  to  constitute  a  separute  science.  This  is  another  of  the  great  master-keya  of 
fe.  With  it  the  astronomer  opens  the  depths  of  the  heavens  ;  the  eaginecr, 
_i 1  .1. ..:._  .  .ij  nnvigator,  the  patbwaysof  the  deep.     He 
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ikiirul  urangenient,  the  rapid  luodling  of  figures,  is  a  perfint  magidan's 
vuid.  The  might;  commerceor  the  Uailol  States, (brrign  And  domegtic,  nsssB 
through  the  hooks  kept  b;  aome  thousauds  of  diligent  and  faitbful  clerks. 
Eight  hundred  luokkeepera,  in  the  Bank  of  Englaod,  strike  the  monetarj 
balances  of  half  the  oiviliied  world.  Their  skill  and  acooracj  io  appljing  tha 
Goniuion  rules  of  arithmetic  are  as  imporUtit  lu  the  eoterprise  and  capital  of 
Uie  merchant,  or  the  iodustiy  and  cuurage  of  the  navigator.  I  look  upon  a 
well-kept  ledger  with  somelhiiig  of  the  pleasure  with  which  I  gate  on  a  piclare 
or  a  statue.  St  is  a  beautiful  work  of  art.  It  ia  bj  arithmetical  rules,  aud 
geometrical  diagramli,  and  algebraical  formuln,  that  the  enj^neer  digs  an 
und^'ground  riier-ohaiiBel  fur  an  inUnd  lake,  and  carries  a  etreaoi  of  freafa 
water  into  ever;  house  in  a  crowded  capital.  Man;  a  slate-full  of  vulgar  frao- 
tiuDS  hits  been  Rgured  out,  to  enable  our  neighbors  in  Boston  to  sip  a  gloss  of 
Cochituate  ;  and  I  suppose,  sir,  a  good  man;  of  the  citiiens  of  Cambridge 

'   pretty  dbatI;  time  Ihat  we  should  go  to  work  on  the  same  sum. 

me  the  elements  of  natural  philosoph;  and  natural  science,  the  laws 
01  organic  and  inorganio  nature,  of  which  somethiag  is  taught  in  our  common 
schools  lalt  wonderful  that  a  community,  in  which  this  knuwledge  iadilfused, 
■honld  mnllipl;  ilself  a  hundrad-fbld  'I  1  mean  is  it  wonderful  that  one  well- 
taught  man  should  do  the  work  of  uuinstruoted  thousands  T  Mythology  tella 
us  of  Briareua  with  his  hundred  handg,  and  Argus  with  bis  hundred  eyes  ;  but 
these  are  only  bint  images  of  the  increased  strength  and  sharpened  visioa 
which  knowledge  imparts  to  the  well  educated.  Mr.  Agassli  eees  a  great  deal 
more  with  hie  two  eyes  than  Argus  did  with  his  hundred.  Mr.  Bond  beholds  a 
lalellite  of  Neptune  in  the  depths  of  the  heaiena,  three  thousand  millions  of 
milts  from  the  sun,  a  body  perhaps  not  five  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  aa 
eaal;  as  the  diver  Iteholds  a  pearl  oyster  in  seven  &tboms  o(  water.  So  Tilau 
that  Ibugbt  with  Jnplter,  and  pileil  Oaaa  upon  Pelion,  bad  as  much  strength  in 
his  arm,  aa  the  engineer  bna  in  his  thumb  and  finger,  when  he  turns  the  aorew 
that  lets  the  sleam  into  the  cylinder  of  his  engine.  What  is  there  in  the  At»- 
bion  Nights  like  the  akill  of  the  Metallurgist,  who  conTerts  a  Bhapeless  piece  of 
iron  ore  into  the  mainspring  of  a  watch  T  What  was  there  in  Michael  Scott'a 
book  to  compare  with  the  practical  necronmnc;  of  the  chemistl 

Now  these  are  branches  of  knowledge  of  which  theelemetita  are  taught  at  our 
schools  1  and  need  I  urge  that  such  a  control  of  the  signs  of  thought,  such  a 
posaesaion  of  the  keys  of  knowledge,  such  a  conscionaneea  of  power  over  nature 
aa  rfsults  from  this  acquaintanoe  with  her  iDysteries,  ia  quite  aufficient  in  th« 
aggregate  to  give  a  character  to  a  community  ;  not  oertainty  to  produce  woa- 
derful  etTrcta  in  each  individual,  but  in  their  united  and  conUnuous  operation 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  a  State. 

COHDITIOKS  OV   A  GOOD  SCHOOL. 

Tbene  liberal  pecaniary  approprialiona,  however,  are  bnt  the  Hiit  step  ;  thej 
give  you  school-hooMB,  school-libraries,  apparatus,  and  fuel,  and  the  salariea 
uf  teachers  ;  but  the  teachers  themselves  are  not  to  be  had  merely  by  paying 
for  them.  A  class  of  skilfiil,  accompliahed,  and  ooniclentious  teachers  can 
only  be  gra'lmilly  formed.  They  must  be  men  and  women,  a  considerjible  part 
of  Ihem,  n4iD  h>ire  chosen  the  work  of  education  as  the  buainess  of  their  lives  ; 
who  give  to  it  their  time,  their  abililiea,  and  their  hearts.  Such  a  class  of 
teachers  ia  not  to  be  hud  by  aaking  for  it.  Tt  must  form  itself  in  tbc  bo^om  of 
an  iiitelliirent  and  virtuous  community,  that  knows  how  to  priie  them,  that 
holds  them  in  high  esteem,  aa  aome  of  its  moat  honored  public  servants.  There 
are  portions  of  our  country,  in  which,  if  yon  were  to  stud  them  thick  with  our 
beautiful  achool-honses,  with  all  their  appliances,  apparatus,  and  libraries,  yea 
could  not  work  the  system  for  want  of  teachers,  nor  get  the  tosehera  merely  by 
advertising  fijr  Ihem.  Sir,  I  Bay  it  for  no  purpose  of  compliment  in  (bis  place  ; 
tlie  Bch  on  I -teachers  in  this  community  oonatitute  a  class  intferior  in  respectabil- 
ity to  no  oftier,  rendering  the  most  important  services,  by  no  means  over-com- 
pensAleil.  rather  the  reverse.  I  oonHiiler  their  oharacter  and  reputation  a*  a 
part  of  ibf  moral  ireaaore  of  the  piiblio,  which  we  cannot  prize  too  highly. 

CloHrly  ci>nn<'ete<l  with  the  (enclier.  and  of  the  utmost  importance  in  a  good 
•chool  svalcii],  is  the  school  coiauiiltie,  a  most  efGcient  part  of  the  educatjonftl 
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mMUncry,  Moeh  of  the  pTosperit^  of  our  Bchoali  deprnds  npoo  tliese  comnii' 
tan.  They  Bt&nd  betwem  all  tiie  iotensU,  psrenta,  pupiU,  snd  the  public 
eonneet  tbem  all,  meditra  between  tbem  all.  An  intelligent  committee  is  tt 
tnober'a  great  ally.  Tbej  witnon  his  labors,  and  mark  the  proficiency  of  tl 
Tfasir  eoanael  him  in  casei  of  doubt ;  Bhare  or  assume  the  responaibi 
oasea  of  difficulty,  A  commuaity  maj  think  itself  highly  flivored  wbe 
gentlemeu  of  respMtabilitj  in  the  uireral  profeBEiDna,  and  in  the  actiTe  callin; 
of  life,  oan  be  found,  as  In  the  oit;  of  Cftmbridge  at  the  preaent  time,  to  nndei 
take  this  liboriooB  and  responsible  office.     Nor  will  au  efficient  school  Ej-sta 

be  burdened  with  hesv 

duties  of  th«rown,  and  are  relwillinK,  A         ' 

after  week,  ir 

tbotoaith,  and  oonscientiouB  eiamination  of  the  sohoolx ;  besides  Icxiking  i 
upon  them  frequently,  and  being  always  aoceaaible  for  oonnsel  and  direction,  i 
the  intenals  of  Ihe  periodical  lisitations. 

But,  air,  all  this  is  not  eoougb.  In  order  that  the  school  should  prosper,  n 
•mall  part  of  the  work  mnst  be  done  at  home.  Let  the  fetber  and  Uie  molfaei 
who  Ihiak  that  their  child  has  made  but  litlte  progress  at  school,  bear  this  i 
Blind.  I  am  almost  tempted  to  say,  without  intcndmj;  a  paradox,  that  half  a 
the  goiemioent,  if  not  of  the  instruction  of  the  school,  must  be  done  at  homi 
This  I  will  say,  that  if  nothing  it  done  at  home  to  support  the  teacber,  hi 
labor  ia  doubled.  The  parent  must  take  an  interest  in  his  boy's  or  his  girl' 
puTBUils,  and  let  that  interest  be  seen.  It  is  shociiiDg  to  reflect  how  often  tin 
ohild  is  sent  to  Mhool  "  tc  get  him  out  of  the  way."  There  will  be  no  gooi 
whools  in  the  community  where  that  is  the  prevalent  motive.  No,  he  must  b 
aent  there  for  his  good  and  yoora.  Your  heart  most  go  with  him.  He  is  no 
U  alien  and  a  plague,  to  be  got  rid  of  for  f»  many  hours.  He  ia  a  part  ol 
jounelf  ;  what  he  learns,  you  learn  ;  it  is  your  own  continued  eiistenoe,  ii 
which  you  loTe  youmelf  with  a  heatenly  disinterestedness.  And  yet  you  ar 
not  lo  let  your  parental  fbndneaa  blind  you.  Do  not  listen  to  erety  tale  ol 
obildisb  grieTBuoe  against  the  master.  The  presumption  is,  that  nine  times  on 
of  ten  the  grieTanoe  ia  imaginary  ;  in  truth,  the  presumption  is  always  so 
BBnerally  the  fiiot  ia  bo.  Then,  too,  Ihe  parent's  ooCperation  is  of  the  ntmoe 
Importiiince  in  other  waya     For  many  of  the  short-comings  of  scholars,  thi 

Cuts  are  the  party  lo  blame.  It  is  their  hull,  if  he  stnvs  at  home  for  i 
th  of  cold  Mr  or  a  drop  of  rain.  It  is  the  &u!t  of  a  fcther  or  mother,  H 
the  poor  child  ennnot  get  his  breaklhst  in  season,  or  if  his  clothes  are  not  ii 
wearing  condition.  Let  the  child  see  betimes  that,  in  the  opinion  of  bis  purmts 
going  lo  sobool  is  one  of  the  most  Important  things  to  be  attended  to  in  thl 
course  of  the  day,  and  be  will  bo  regard  it  himself. 

HALF  A  CESIDRY  AaO. 

In  fiict,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  few  things  in  which  the  rapid  progress  ol 
the  oonntry  is  so  apparent  as  in  its  institutions  t>r  education.  The  learned  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Education  (Rev.  Dr.  Sears)  hoa  Just  alluded  to  thl 
defects  of  the  scbools  in  some  remote  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  unftiTorablj 
situated  in  this  respect.  I  dare  say  his  representations  are  correct ;  hut  thi 
yonnger  part  of  this  audienoe  would  not  believe  me.  no  one  scarcely  whoM  owi 
recollection  did  not  confirm  it  would  belioTe  me,  if  I  were  lo  describe  (he  einti 
of  what  were  oalied  good  schools  when  I  was  myself  a  school-boy,  more  yean 
■go,  Mr.  Chairman,  than  I  believe  I  (^ha)l  lell  you.  I  allude  to'the  conditiot 
of  the  best  public  schools  of  that  day.  The  instruction  in  what  are  oommonlj 
called  the  English  branches  was  confined  to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, and  geography,  all  taught  according  lo  very  delfectiie  methods,  and  will 
the  help  of  poor  manuals.  The  books  fiir  reading  and  speaking  were  rithti 
.foreign,  some  of  them  consisting  of  matter  eeleoted  without  judgment  and  taste 
and  ill-adapted  to  this  eountry,  or,  if  of  domeatic  manufACtnre,  not  mucl; 
better  adspleii,  on  that  account,  to  form  the  tasto  of  the  young  Americar 
speaker  or  rea>ler.  In  fi»ot,  our  native  literature,  at  that  time,  atfonled  bm 
scanty  malerialB  for  a  useful  and  iuteresting  selection.  In  grammar,  we  had  i 
tttj  imperfoot  abridgment  of  a  work  of  but  moderate  merit  in  Its  original 
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(bra.  For  trilbmetie  we  dcptadad  on  tlu  work  of  FUce.  I  dolre  to  spttk 
reepectfullj  of  it,  u  1  leftrual  IH>m  it  wh&t  little  I  lectrncd  at  all  of  tin  noble 
MieaM  of  Dumbcra  ;  and,  in  foot,  in  the  dement&ry  rales,  there  oannot  b« 
room  for  muoh  dJTemtr  of  method.  But  good  or  b»d,  there  «ere  fbw  Hfaoola 
that  curled  the  pupil  6a  be;oiid  tbe  Halt  of  Thne.  Bingle  ud  double  M- 
lonhip  vaa  rather  »  rve  attainment,  and  alligation,  medial  and  alternate,  * 
thing  to  talk  oC  Ae  fbr  logaritbma,  geometrf  and  its  varioiu  applicatiooa,  and 
algebra,  tbej  belonged  to  a  Urra  iaeognUa,  of  vhiich  no  echool-bo;  eier  heard, 
■bo  hod  not  an  older  brother  at  college.  As  to  the  blaokboard,  I  nBTet  heard 
of  such  a  thing  at  school.  Qeograph;  was  taught,  at  that  da;,  from  rer;  im- 
perfect oompeiids  ;  it  was  oon&ned  to  a  rehearsal  of  a  fbw  meagre  laots  in 
pfajeical  geography,  and  a  ttv  barren  atatjatical  details,  which  oeasol  to  be 
true  white  you  were  repeating  them.  The  attention  of  the  learner  was  neTer 
called  to  the  philosophy  of  this  beautiful  branch  of  knowledge  ;  he  was  taught 
nothing  of  the  relations  in  which  man  stands  to  the  wonderful  globe  on  which 
he  is  placsi.  No  glimpse  was  given  him  of  the  action  and  reaction  upon  each 
other,  in  this  department  of  knowledge,  of  nature  and  man.  A  globe,  I 
believe,  I  never  saw  at  a  public  school  near  enough  to  touch  it.  I  am  not  sun 
that  I  was  ever  in  the  same  room  with  one,  at  that  period  of  my  life,  though  t 
will  not  speak  with  entire  ounfidence  ou  that  point.  A  large  and  accurate  map 
was  never  exhibited  in  echool  Sfty  years  ago.  I  do  not  sp^  of  such  beautiful 
mape  OS  Ihiiee  now  constructing  under  the  Huperintendence  of  Prufessor  Quyot, 
with  their  admirable  ethnographical  indications,  isothannal  linea,  vegetable 
bouDdariee,  Oceania  currents,  and  careful  delineatione  of  those  breaks  in  the 
mountain  chains,  which  have  determined  the  paths  of  civiliiation.  I  do  not 
speak  of  these  refinements  with  which  the  eyes  of  the  young  student  of  geog- 
raphy are  daily  feasted  at  the  present  day,  but  of  large,  distinct,  well-eieouted 
maps  of  any  kind  ;  1  never  saw  one  at  school.  The  name  of  natural  or  moral 
phtlosopby  was  never  heard  in  our  English  schools  at  tfaat  day  ;  it  was  mnek 
if  some  stoall  smattering  of  those  branches  was  taught  in  the  upper  claaies  at 
our  beat  academies.  The  same  ma;  be  said  of  all  the  bnmobes  of  natural  sci- 
ence, such  as  chemistry,  loiilogy,  and  botany,  which  have  been  so  well  uofolded 
to  yon  at  the  High  School  during  the  lost  twoycArs,  partlj  in  the  stated  routine 
of  inalmction,  and  partly  in  the  admirable  lectuim  kindly  given  to  you  by 
Fnifnsor  Agassii.  There  was  no  philusophicai  or  soientifio  apparatus  furnished 
at  the  scliouls  in  my  day,  with  the  eiireption,  oa  1  remember,  in  a  single  io- 
sbince,  of  a  rickety  ginicrack  that  Wiis  called  a  planrtariun,  and  showed  how 
the  beaienly  bodies  do  lol  move.  As  for  a  school  library,  with  which,  my 
young  frieiuis,  Jou  are  so  wel!  provided,  there  was  not  in  any  school  I  ever 
attended  so  jnoch  ns  half  a  doien  books  bearing  that  name.  There  was  indeed 
at  the  academy  at  Exeter,  which  it  wne  my  good  fortune  to  attend  for  a  few 
months  before  I  entered  college,  a  library,  containing,  I  believe,  some  valuable, 
though  probably  rather  antiquated  volumee.  It  was  my  piivlt^e,  while  I  was 
a  pupil,  never  to  see  the  inside  of  that  apartment  ;  privily,  1  say,  air,  fbr  it 
WAS  the  place  where  the  seierer  disolpliue  of  the  ii  " 
ncEd,  was  aJnunistered. 


We,  little  fellows,  sir,  got  to  have  the  moat  disagreeable  associations  with  the 
Tet7  name  of  library.  1  ongbl  to  odd,  in  justice  to  our  honored  preceptor, 
good  Dr.  Abbott,  that  the  use  of  the  library  tor  nny  such  purpose  was  a  very 
rare  occurrence.  He  possessed  the  heppy  skill,  Mr.-8mith.  which  I  am  grat- 
iSed  to  sa;  has  not  died  with  him,  of  governing  a  school  by  persuasion  and 
influence,  and  not  by  force  and  terror. 

As  to  the  learned  langusgea  and  classical  literatare  generally,  they  wer« 
rei7  poorly  taught  in  those  days.  I  do  not  like  to  speak  dispangingly  of  men 
and  things  gone  by.  The  deleots  were  at  least  in'lia  avi  non  hominum,  but 
defects  they  wer«of  thegrosKst  kind.  The  study  of  the  Latin  and  Qreek  wat 
confined  to  curaory  reading  of  the  easier  authors  ;  a  little  construing  and  pars- 
ing, OS  we  called  it.  The  idiom  and  genius  of  the  languages  were  not  nnlblded  to 
OS  ;  nor  the  manner  of  the  diSereul  writers  ;  nor  the  various  illustrative  leam- 
iag  necessary  to  render  the  text  which  was  read,  intelligible.    We  got  the  Itnon 
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•cite,  and  th&t  iiM  bIL  Of  Prosodj,  nc  were  taught  little ;  of  versiGcitiini 
bing.  I  '08  oerer  act  to  moke  an  hexaiDct«r  or  a  pentameter  rerse  at  an? 
Dol,  or,  I  may  add,  college,  in  mj  life  ;  nor  did  I  erer  do  it,  till  I  was  old 
agh  to  have  children  at  Bcbool,  who  aiked  my  aMistance. 
L>  far  text-books  and  editions,  tbey  wen  all  Ibragn,  and,  I  may  add,  earn- 
ed with  those  of  the  preseot  day,  both  native  and  foreign,  all  poor.  Mas- 
Cheever's  Accidence,  Corderius,  and  Ealropius,  with  an  lirfiBli  tnuulation 
pamllel  oulumns,  were  the  books  with  which  the  study  of  Latin  was  coo- 
Qced  half  a  century  ago. 

luch  were  the  echocls  ;  and  the  school-houses  were  tn  keeping  with  them  ; 
the  must  part  oheerless  and  uniniiting  in  the  extreme  ;  cold  in  winter,  hut 
lummer,  without  Tenlilation,  destiliita  of  everything  required  fur  aocanimi>> 
ion,  comfort,  or  health. 

TACATION. 

lut  It  is  ftilly  time  to  clow  theee  remarks  ;  let  me  do  it  with  a  eingle  word 
eounael  to  our  young  fl-iends,  who  are  etitl  to  enjoy  the  advaotnges  of  this 
titution,  — a  bit  of  advice  suggested  by  one  of  the  lawa  of  our  nature,  llie 
oe  of  habit  is  very  greaL  I  remember  hearing  an  anecdote  of  one  of  the 
mbers  of  the  MassAchusetts  Convention  of  1B20,  who  was  so  regular  in  his 
ly  attendance,  that  he  went  up  to  the  9tat»-house  the  day  after  the  oonven- 
1  was  dissolved,  and  wondered  his  coiltHguee  did  not  appear.  Now,  I  hardly 
ipose  any  of  you  will  actually  go  down  to  the  school-house  in  vacation,  but 
rou  should  bs  tempted  to  continue  in  the  hoUdaya  joar  habit  of  atudying 
,  eight,  or  ten  hours  a  day,  as  you  do  in  term-time,  let  me  caution  yon 
unst  it.  Such  aniuterrupt«d  exertion  all  the  year  round  will  not  be  good 
your  health.  Give  jour«:lves  a  tittle  repose  as  a  matter  of  duty.  If  yonr 
■ents  propone  to  you  some  little  eicarsioa,  do  not  churlishly  refuse.  Take  the 
les  and  seHSons  as  they  oome  along,  enjoy  term-time  as  much  as  you  ptei«e, 
:  do  not  murmur  at  vaaation.  Mi^e  it  a  senson  of  relaxation,  and,  if  posw- 
,  of  pleasure,  in  order  thai,  when  it  is  over,  yon  may  rush  back  to  yonr 
:iea  with  a  keener  lelt  With  tliia  parting  counsel,  I  bid  you,  my  young 
mda,  au  affectionate  firewell,  and  tender  to  Jou,  Mr.  Smith,  and  jou,  geo- 
uen  of  the  committee,  my  beat  winhee  fur  the  ooutinued  prcuperiiy  of  the 
(abridge  High  3ohoaL 

[These  historical  reminiscences  are  selected  fiom  different  addresses 
ide  bjr  Mr.  Everett  when  President  of  the  Unireruty  nt  Cambridge, 
the  aDQual  exhibition  of  the  High  School  in  that  town,  and  from 
ler  addresses  made  nt  &t  BoBton  School  Festiral,  and  at  one  of 
!  mectiogs  of  the  alumni  of  Harvard  College.  The  paeaages  on  the 
jonditione  of  a  Good  School,"  and  on  "  Vacation,"  are  also  taten 
im  the  addreaaea  at  the  Cambridge  High  School.] 

POPULU  ■DDCATIOK  AKD  BOUND  aCISHCK.* 

But  it  is  more  than  time  to  proceed  to  the  seoond  point,  which  I  |iiiij«imT 
eflj  to  illustrate,  —  the  bvorable  influence  of  the  extension  of  the  mcanaof 
Lcation,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  on  the  progress  of  sound  soience.  It 
L  pretty  common  anggeEtion,  that  while  the  more  abundant  means  of  popu- 
educacion.  existing  at  the  preeent  day,  may  have  occasioned  the  diffoiion  of 
ODsiderable  amount  of  saperfioial  knowledf^,  the  e^ot  has  been  unfavorable 
the  growth  of  profbund  sdenoe.  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  view  of  the 
>ject  entirely  erroneaas,  —  an  infbrenoe  by  no  me&ns  warranted  by  the  prem- 
I  from  which  it  is  drawn.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that,  in  consequence  uf  the 
ireased  facilities  for  education,  the  number  of  stoilents  of  all  deecriptioae, 
h  readers  and  writers,  is  almost  ind^nitety  multiplied,  and  with  this  in- 

Irom  u  iiiiUcH  dsUvcnd  iHliin  the  UliaaiT  kkMIci  of  Aaibenl  Colkft,  Aoj.  »*,  IS3I. 
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«««« In  the  «ntin  nnmber  of  ptraons  vho  hiTe  enjoyed,  in  a  gnata*  or  I«n 
degTM,  adiaotagra  Ibr  imprDTing  their  minds,  tbs  number  of  half-tangbt  kDd 
tup«rBcial  prcteaders  hM  beoonie  proportionabl;  greater.  Education,  vbich, 
al  some  penodB  of  the  world,  lus  been  a  very  rare  aooompliahment  of  ■  higbh' 
gifted  and  forluonte  few,  —  at  other  times,  an  attainmeDt  attended  with  ooDBtd- 
enLbledlfficalt;,  and  almoatcoafloed  to  professed  scholArs,  —  has  became,  in  this 
oonntry  at  least,  one  of  the  publio  birthrighlB  of  freemen,  and,  iilte  BTery  other 
birihrigbt,  is  eubjeot  to  be  abused.  In  this  state  of  things,  those  who  habitu- 
all;  look  at  the  dark  side  of  aSUra,  —  often  witncsaing  the  arrogant  displays  of 
Bnp«^ial  teaming,  books  of  great  pretenaion  and  little  value,  multiplied 
and  oirculatfld,  by  all  the  arts  and  machiuery  or  an  enterprising  and  prosper- 
ous age,  and  in  all  thinga  much  Ibrwardnesa  nnd  show,  often  uaaccompunied 
by  worth  and  substance, —  ars  apt  to  infer  a  dectlne  of  sound  learning,  and  look 
back,  with  a  sigh,  to  what  tbey  imagine  to  have  been  the  more  solid  erudition 
of  fbrmer  days.     But  I  deem  this  opinion  without  real  foundntion  in  truth. 

It  is  an  age,  I  grant,  of  obeap  nune.  A  sort  of  literary  maohinery  exists, 
of  which  the  patent  paper-mill,  the  powsr-press,  the  aewspaperg,  magaiinea 
and  reviews,  the  reading  clubs  and  circulating  libraries,  are  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal springs  and  levers,  by  means  of  which  almost  anything,  in  the  shape  of 
a  book,  is  thrown  into  >  sort  of  notoriety,  misoalled  reputitiun.  The  weakest 
distillation  of  soft  sentiment  from  the  poet's  oamcr  fluws  ruund  a  larger  circle 
of  admirers  than  Paradise  Lost,  when  first  ushered  to  the  world  ;  and  the 
most  narcotic  infliction  of  the  quarterly  critical  press  {ubtit  inDtdia  vtrboj  no 
doubt  far  eioels  the  JVovum  Organam  In  the  number  of  its  contemporary 
readers.  Bat  nothing  is  to  b«  inferred,  from  this  etate  of  things,  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  learning  and  scbolarehip  of  the  age.  All  that  it  proves  is,  that 
with  a  vast  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  —  wlTh  an  astonishing  mulllpticatioa 
of  the  means  of  educatuin,  and.  as  I  firmly  believe,  with  a  pi'odigious  growth 
of  true  science,  there  has  sprung  up,  by  natuial  association,  a  h<^  of  triflers 
and  pretenders,  like  a  growth  of  rank  weeds,  wilh  a  rich  crop,  ou  a  fertile  sol). 
But  there  were  surely  always  pretenders  in  science  and  literature,  in  every 
age  of  the  world  ;  nor  must  we  suppose,  because  their  works  and  their  names 
hive  perished,  that  they  existed  in  a  smaller  proportion  formerly  than  now. 
Solomon  intimalCB  a  eomplBint  of  the  number  of  book?  in  his  day,  whicb  he 
probubly  would  not  hate  done,  if  they  had  befln  all  pood  books.  The  sophists 
in  Greeoe  were  sworn  pretenders  and  dealers  in  woi-da,  ^  the  most  completely 
orgimiied  body  of  learned  quacks  that  ever  eiiited.  Bavins  and  Mcevius  were 
certainly  not  the  only  worthless  poets  in  Rome  ;  and  from  the  age  of  the  gram- 
marians and  critics  cf  the  Alexandrian  school,  through  thut  of  the  monkish 
cbroDiolers  and  the  sohocdmen  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  mystioa  of  the  Bii~ 
teenth  and  seventcentb  centuries,  the  kingdom  of  learned  dulness  and  empty 
prof^ion  has  been  kept  up,  under  an  unbroken  aucceasion  of  lenden  or  bnizen 
poteocatee.  If  the  subjects  at  the  present  day  seem  more  numerous  tban  for- 
merly, it  is  only  in  proportion  to  the  inoreaae  in  the  entire  numbers  of  the  raid- 
ing and  writing  world  ;  and  because  the  aagacioua  hand  of  time  brushes  away 
the  bbe  pretensianB  of  tbrmer  days,  leaving  real  talent  and  sound  learning  the 
more  conspicuous  fi>r  standing  alone. 

Bnt,  as  in  elder  days,  notwithstanding  this  unbroken  sway  of  Iktse  lore  and 
vain  philosophy,  the  line  of  the  truly  wise  and  soundly  learned  was  also  pre- 
served entire  ;  aa  the  lights  of  the  world  have  in  all  former  ages  sucocaively 
risen,  iliuminating  the  deep  darkness,  and  outshining  the  delusive  msteors  ;  so, 
at  the  present  day,  I  am  nrmly  convinced  that  there  is  more  patient  learning, 
true  philosophy,  fmitfiil  science,  and  various  knowledge,  than  at  ary  Ibnner 
time.  By  the  «de  of  the  hosts  of  superficial,  arrogant,  and  often  unpHnoipied 
prctendeni,  in  every  department,  there  is  a  mnltitade  innumerable  of  the 
devoted  lovere  of  truth,  whom  no  latior  oan  exhaust,  no  obstacles  can  disoonr- 
age,  no  h«ght  of  attainment  daiile  ;  and  who,  in  every  branch  of  knowledge, 
Kured  and  prohne,  moral,  physical,  exact,  and  eritioal,  have  carried  and  are 
esrrying  the  gloHona  baunu:  of  true  aiiieDoe  into  regiona  of  investigation 
wholly  Uiiexplored  in  elder  times.  Let  me  not  be  mistaken.  I  mean  not  arro- 
gantly to  detract  from  the  fbme  of  the  ttw  great  maatan  of  the  mind,  —  tha 
gifted  few,  who,  fWnn  age  to  age,  after  long  oenturiea  have  intervened,  have 
appSftreU  ;  and  h«ve  rinn,  as  all  ore  ready  to  allow,  above  all  rivalry.     After- 
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ised  in  tbc  .  . 

ophj  hj  which  we  usume  u  probable,  Dor  do  I  see  the  stale  of  facts  b; 
lich  we  mmi  admit  u  actiull;  eiiaciDg,  an  iutelleotuAl  degeoenc;  U  the 
Esent  d»j,  either  in  Europe  or  io  this  ctnintry,  I  aee  not  whj  the  mulciplick 
D  of  popular  gutdea  to  partial  attniniuenta,  —  why  the  facilitia.  that  abound 
'  the  acquisition  of  superficial  Bcholanhip,  ibould,  in  the  UHtaral  operation 

things,  either  diminliih  the  number  of  powerful  and  original  miods,  or  at- 
^  their  ardent  thirst  for  aoquiuition,  b;  a  limited  progre«s.  There  ia  no 
nbt  that  man;  of  these  impnivenieots  in  the  methods  of  learning,  —  man; 

the  aids  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  which  are  the  pruduet  of  the  ptea- 
t  time,  are,  in  their  verj  nature,  calcuhited  to  help  the  early  studies  eien  of 
nds  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  a  Ihuiillar  anecdote  of  James  Otis,  that, 
len  he  first  obtained  a  copy  of  Btackstone's  Commentaries,  he  Dbserved  with 
iphasis,  that  it  he  bad  pOHiesscd  that  book  when  ooDitneaciDg  his  atudiee  of 
]  law,  it  would  have  saved  him  seven  rears'  latior.  Would  those  seven  yean 
re  borne  no  fhiit  to  a  miud  like  that  of  James  Ulisr  Though  the  une  of  ele- 
^ntary  treatises  of  this  liiud  nisy  have  the  eOect  Io  make  many  aiiperGcial 
-isls,  who  would  olherwise  have  been  no  jurists  at  all,  I  deem  it  mere  popU' 
'  prejudice  to  suppose  thiit  the  mitrch  of  original  genius  to  the  heigbis  of 
irning  has  been  impeded  by  the  posscssiim  of  these  modem  bcilities  to  aid 

progress.  To  maiutain  this  seems  to  be  little  else  liian  to  condema  as  wortb- 
B  the  wlwjom  of  the  ages  which  have  guue  before  us.  It  is  surely  absurd  Io 
ppose  that  we  can  do  uo  more  wilh  the  assistance  of  our  predecessors,  than 
thout  it ;  ihat  the  teachings  of  one  generation,  instead  of  enlighteniDg,  cou- 
lud  and  stupefy  thai  which  succeeds  ;  and  that  "  when  we  stand  on  the 
Duldcrs  of  our  anci^lorg,  we  cannol  see  so  far  as  ^m  the  ground."  On  the 
itrary,  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  Iho  happiest  laws  of  inlclleclual  pnignss. 
It  the  judicious  labors,  the  profbund  reasonings,  the  sublime  discoveries,  the 
aerouB  senliments  of  great  uteHects,  rapidly  work  their  way  into  the  eom- 
in  channel  of  public  opinion,  Bnd  access  to  the  general  mind,  raise  the  noi- 
rsal  standard  of  attainment,  correct  popular  errors,  promote  aria  of  daily 
plication,  and  come  home  at  last  to  the  fireside,  in  the  shape  of  iDcreased 
clligence,  skill,  comfort  and  virtue  )  which,  in  their  turn,  by  an  instantane- 
>  reaction,  multiply  the  numbers  and  facilitate  the  effiirts  of  those  who 
^ge  in  the  farther  investigation  and  discovery  of  truth.  In  this  way,  a 
istant  circulation,  like  that  of  the  lifb-blood,  takes  place  in  the  intellectual 
rid.  Truth  tinvels  down  from  (he  heights  of  philosophy  to  the  hambleel 
.Iks  sf  life,  and  up  from  the  simplest  perceptions  of  an  awakened  intellect  to 
1  discoveries  which  almost  change  the  fiwe  of  the  world.     At  every  stage  of 

progress  it  is  genial,  luminous,  creative.  When  first  stniak  out  by  sora* 
itinguLBhed  and  f<;nonnto  genius,  it  may  address  itself  only  to  a  taw  mind* 

kindred  power.  It  exists  then  only  in  the  highest  forms  of  acience  ;  it  oor- 
it«  former  systems,  and  authcriies  new  generaliiations.  Discussion,  oonlro- 
rsy  begins  ;  more  truth  is  elicited,  more  errors  eiplodrd,  more  doubts  cieared 
,  more  phenomena  drawn  into  the  circle,  unexpected  oanneations  of  kindred 
enoes  are  traced,  and  in  eiich  step  of  the  pn^ren.  the  number  rapidly  grawi 

thoae  wlio  are  prepared  to  comprehend  and  carry  on  some  branohes  of  ihe 
reatigation.  —  till,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  every  order  of  intellect  baa  been  kio- 
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«  than  the  fear  of  punishment ;  and  they  mainly  rely,  fcr  the  n 
B  of  the  inatilution  as  a  place  of  liberal  education,  on  moral  and  religions 
inoiple,  a  sense  of  duty,  and  the  generous  feelings  which  belong  to  yniuig 
in  engaged  in  honorable  pursuita. 

Thta  )HHie  intTDdun  the  cbapler  oa  »  DiKlpUiM  "  la  "n*  SianUM  aad  laws  0<  tt*  Uit 
iltr  u  CuntKldo."    IMS. 
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UDRAL  XDUCAIION  AND  IHTBLLECTUAL.* 

Bat  moral  education  ii  much  too  important  kD  ol^«ct  to  be  l«ft  to  fallow  as 
■n  incideat«l  efiect  fWim  mere  lltsrar;  culture.  It  should  bs  deeioed  the  dis- 
tinot  dutj  or  a  place  of  education  to  form  the  jonag  Co  those  habils  and  quali- 
tira  which  win  regard  and  eommand  respect,  —  (fenllenras  of  deportment, — 
propriety  of  conduct, — the  moral  oonrage  "  thai  wi!i  make  them  hal«  the 
Cowardico  of  doing  wrong,"  —  willing  oliedienoe  to  the  lawS  of  Tirtue,  —  and  a 
prolbuod  reverence  fur  wared  thicga  ;  and  of  these  traita  of  character,  I  know 
of  DO  reliable  foundation  but  eincere  and  fbrvent  religious  faith,  tbunded  on 
oonTiction,  entightened  bj  reason,  and  nourished  bj  the  devout  obaerTance  of 
those  means  of  spiritual  imprOTement  which  Christianity  provides.  In  the 
liiithrnl  performance  of  thia  duty,  I  beliere  that  a  place  of  education,  whether 
in  Europe  or  America,  renders  at  the  present  day  a  higher  and  more  aeason- 
able  service  to  society,  than  by  anything  that  ends  in  mere  scientific  or  liter, 
ary  culture.  The  understanding  in  every  department  of  Bpeoulative  or  prac- 
tical knowledge  has  advanced  of  late  years  with  a  vigor  and  success  beyond 
what  the  world  haa  witnessed  at  any  ether  period  ;  but  I  Onnnot  suppress  a 
painful  [mprenion  that  thia  intellectual  improvement  has  not  exerted,  and  is 
not  cierting,  its  natural  influence  in  purifying  the  moral  character  of  the  age. 
I  cannot  subdue  the  fteling  that  our  modern  Chriatendom,  with  all  its  profes- 
sic>na  and  in  alt  its  communions,  is  sinking  into  a  praotical  heathenism,  which 
needs  a  Rnst  work — I  hud  almost  said  a  new  dispensation  —  of/  reform, 
scarcely  less  than  the  decrepit  pagnnisms  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Christians  aa 
we  are,  we  worahip,  in  America  and  in  Europe,  in  the  city  and  the  field,  on  the 
eicbange  and  in  &e  senate,  and  niuati  not  add  in  the  academy  and  the  church, 
some  gods  as  bad  as  those  of  the  Pantheon.  In  individual  and  national 
eumeslness,  in  true  moral  heroism,  and  in  enlightened  spirituality  unalloyed 
by  mysticism,  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  making,  I  fear,  little  progress  :  but 
rather,  perhaps,  with  all  its  spleuJiil  attaiuments  in  science  and  art,  is  plung- 
ing deeper  into  the  eolUid  wuisbip  of 


It  may  be  ti«red  that  a  defect  of  thia  kind.  If  truly  Mated  and  sufficiently  gen- 
eral to  mark  the  character  of  an  ago,  will  prove  too  strong  fijr  any  corrective 
iufiuencea  bat  those  of  public  calamity,  and  what  are  called,  in  our  expressive 
national  phrase,  "  the  times  that  try  men's  sonU."  But  I  have  long  thought, 
that  if,  io  K  period  of  prosperity  and  by  gentle  inSuenoes,  anything  can  be 
eflMed  toward  the  same  end,  the  work  must  be  begun  in  our  seminaries  of  lib- 
eral education,  and  that  they  have  a  duty  to  perform,  io  this  roipeot,  whioh  oan- 
nvt  be  too  strongly  ui^^  nor  too  deeply  ftIL 

How  it  ehonld  be  discharged,  it  would  be  at  onoe  unseasonable  and  arrogant 
to  endeavor  on  this  occasion  minutely  to  set  forth.  All,  however,  who  hear  me 
will  agree,  —  every  parent,  every  good  citiien.  wilt  agree,  —  thai  the  object 
ilMlf,  the  Ibrmation  of  character  on  Christian  principles,  is  that  last  great 
abject  of  a  place  of  education,  to  which  all  else  is  sutiordinate  and  nuiitiary, 
For  thia  reason,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  intrnslcd  with  the  control  of  such  an  insti- 
tution to  conduct  it  consctentioasly,  as  an  rnstmment  of  mighty  efficiency  for 
good  or  for  evil.  The  branchea  of  study,  the  inSuenoes  under  which  they  are 
pursued,  and  the  whole  discipline  or  the  plaoe,  should  be,  as  &r  as  fanman  wis- 
dom can  make  them  so.  such  na  nn  most  friendly  to  sound  moral  principles, 
and  they  should  be  conducted  by  men  whose  heart  ia  in  the  work,  and  whose 
example  teaches  more  and  belter  than  their  precept. 

To  atl  that  can  be  thus  effected  by  indirect  association  and  influence  ahoold 
be  added  that  idnd  and  degree  of  direct  religious  iustmotioa  which  oircum' 

I  laasinntloD  at  pnsMent  ol  Uh  Dolnc- 
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•taoiNa  admit.  I  am  not  uuswan  of  tha  diffiealty  >htoli  ■Ucnds  tbe  peribri 
*Da«  uf  tbia  duty,  in  ooDKqumoe  of  the  diStomou  in  daotrinul  opinion  vfa* 
prevail  in  tlie  commaait;.  ll  i>  felt  more  or  ioB  IhrDaghout  CliH*teDdoin. 
forms,  U  thii  momeul,  thi  lubjgct  of  the  most  'iolent  oontrarersia  in  Franc 
tod  oonBtituCea  the  greatogt  impsJimODt  to  the  pragma  of  popular  eduoation 
England.  In  k  sOuDtrj,  hoveTnr,  like  ours,  sbere  there  is  no  nligloua  cola 
lishment,  and  ooDHquenll;  where  no  one  oommuDioD  bu  »  right  tu  ciaim  ai 
preftrence  for  its  dootrinn,  the  diffioultj  alluded  (o  eiists  rather  in  tbeoi;,  thj 
in  the  praolioal  admin  at  rat  ion  of  a  plaoe  of  eJuoation  by  earneit  men,  bent  i 
on  making  prowlytes  to  their  own  doctrinal  Tieirs.  but  apon  inealcating  s  m 
cere  revertuee  for  religion.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  difference  of  opiaion 
to  the  propriety  and  practiottbUity  of  imparting  ioatniatioii  in  the  great  trut 
of  natural  religion,  in  the  principles  of  Christian  ethloa,  and  the  evidenoee 
the  Chrietiaa  revelation,  under  the  gnidaDoe  of  text- books  whioh  atiite  the  oo 
Gdanoe,  &t  hast,  of  all  olaiees  of  froteeUal  Christians  ;  and  if  othera  exist, 
oiui  be  prepattdi  to  which  even  this  qualiScalion  need  not  be  made,  Ibey  won 
b«  donbly  weloome.  With  this  protislan  fer  direct  instruotion  in  than  brane 
■a  of  tbeulozical  knowledge,  wjiioh  are  of  eqoa]  aonoeromeDt  in  all  (he  pi 
fessions  sad  pnnuits  of  life,  our  University  baa  ever  eojoined  a  reven 
attendance  on  llie  daily  devotioaikl  exercises,  and  on  the  religious  servioes  of  t 
Lard's  d«y,  either  in  the  chapel  of  the  Univeraity,  or  in  eucb  other  place 
Chrietian  woiship  as  mny  be  preferred  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  atudei 
or  by  himself  If  of  legal  age.  Could  the  means  be  fbund  (and  this  remark 
of  general  applioatioa  to  the  charchM  and  communities  at  professing  Christia 
throughput  ths  world)  Vt  raise  these  religious  servioes  above  the  pftralyiing,  t 
killicg  'iafluenoe  of  routine  and  habit ;  to  give  a  sense  of  realily  to  the  m< 
solemn  acts  in  which  men  can  engage,  but  in  wbioh  they  engage  loo  ofleo  s.s 
tliey  were  the  moet  barren  of  forms  ;  to  inhise  I'lta  into  &ase  duties,  whic 
performed  with  lih  and  power,  give  energy  and  litility  to  every  other  purpt 
and  act  ;  —  could  this  be  done,  it  would  mark  a  new  era,  not  merely  (br  schoi 
and  oolleges,  bat  Ibr  oommuiiitira  sod  nations.  An  influence  over  the  minds 
men  would  ti^n  to  prevail,  nnder  which,  hj  the  divine  bleeaing,  our  natni 
refreshed  and  pariSed,  would  start  ap  with  a  truth  and  vigor  of  moral  actio 
as  br  beyond  ths  existing  standard  of  mannera  and  prinoiidea  as  this  is, 
manj  respects,  beyond  the  standard  of  heathen  antiquity. 

FRDOKESB  IN   OUB  COLLKOBS* 

Such  was  ths  physical  aspect  of  things  within  the  praoinota  of  the  Dniwni 
forty-five  years  ago.  Of  the  iutelleotnal  progreaa  which  has  been  mad«  wLtl 
the  eame  period,  time  would  ful  me  to  epeuk  in  fitting  terma  It  ia  a  oomiBi 
impression  among  "outsiders,"  that  inatitutions  like  this  are  of  a  atereotyp 
eharocler  ;  fixed,  rigid,  jealous  of  inaovatioD,  slow  to  adopt  Improvements. 
leave  other  ooUe^ta  instituliona  la  Kurope  and  Amerioa  to  ^eak  Ibr  thei 
•elves ;  but  I  aver  fur  Harvard,  tbal,  during  the  laat  half  century,  ah«  la  i 
obnoxious  to  the  charge.  Aa  long  as  my  eiperienos  goea  back,  she  has  ki 
ap  with  the  prognes  of  tbe  age.  Her  growth  in  everything  that  pertains  tt 
place  of  education  haa  been  not  leas  sigual  than  in  thoee  material  aspeots 
have  hastily  sketched.  With  the  exoeption  of  the  medical  department,  of  whi 
the  germ  existed,  all  the  professional  aohoola  have  been  added  to  (he  Univerai 
aiaoe  my  gmduatioa  ;  and  within  tha  college  proper  the  means  of  iDstructi 
have  been  multiplied,  and  ths  standard  of  attainment  miaed  in  full  prnporti 
to  the  progress  of  the  eonntrj  in  all  other  ^espect^  When  I  entered  oollq 
(bur  tutors  and  three  profeesors  formed  the  academic  corps,  —  men  never  to 
menliooed  by  me  but  with  respect  and  gratitude  ;  but  oomponng  an  inadequi 
faculty,  oomp«r»d  with  the  numoroua  and  distlngoisbed  body  by  which  Inatru 
tiou  is  now  dispensed.  There  was  no  inatruotion  in  any  of  tha  modem  la 
guiLges,  except  in  French  to  thoaa  who  ohoae  to  pay  Ibr  it.  The  prolt(a(»^  w( 
thoM  of  divinity,  mathematioa,  and  Hebrew  i  and  this  Yeneiublo  language  wi 

•  rrtm  ID  iddRH  dabvtrtd  M  the  diiiMr-ublg  oo  the  nd  el  Jolj,  ISU,  bttof  Om  um 
MitH-aiinn  Dt  ihi  sliitDDt  Dt  Harvard  Oollefe.    Ims  tUi  aUr«i  ■*  have  aitTHted  abort  i 
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Ihongh  I  beliiTs  it  sanntinMS  fakppMMd  to  him  to  gM  hold  of  the  wrong  linn 
in  ths  Lktia  tranalMioii  M  the  bottum  or  Iho  page,  in  the  Uebreir  [walcer,  and 
■o  make  t,  mufit  all  the  way  doirti.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  anore  oar  joaogcr 
brethren,  that  they  enjoy  far  greater  adTantafiea  In  the  meaoa  and  enoounge- 
nanM  to  impitiTemait,  and,  more  importaat  than  any  othsr,  a  far  higher 
Standard  of  exoelkooe,  than  »ete  eier  enjoyed  by  their  fathsn.  And  tfai»  In 
•t«7  departmnl  at  knoidedga  ;  —  in  the  itndy  of  the  anoient  and  modem 
Unguaga,  in  eiaot  Boi«nce,  in  the  kingrtoma  of  nature,  in  ethtca,  and  in  the 
philoaophy  of  tb«  mind.  So  far  from  reeistiDg  innoiatioD,  if  there  hai  been  a 
teodengy  to  eitremta  in  dther  direotion,  it  haa  been  in  loo  great  a  readlneu  In 
abange. 

1  do  not  certainly  deny  that  in  thi>  Uniiersity,  a«  in  every  other  which  de- 
MTTce  Ihe  name  of  a  plaee  of  higb  edmmllon,  there  is  a  prinoiple  of  stability  u 
veil  as  a  principle  of  moieiBenl.  There  oaghl  to  be  :  the  oonHrratiTe  etemeaC 
i>  aa  iniportaDt  in  oar  Dalares  and  io  all  oor  relatione  ai  a  progreesire  elemuat. 
A  wise,  praotloal  philosophy  oombinn  the  two.  Their  nnion  is  a  primordial 
law  of  the  uniterae.  The  force  which' draws  the  pUnels  downward  to  the  son  ta 
■■  important  in  the  system  aa  that  which  impels  them  in  the  opposite  dinMtioa  , 
nay,  it  ooutribates  as  mach  to  their  onward  moTement  along  the  eternal  patb- 
wajs  of  Ihe  sky.  Ths  harmontoos  adjastment  of  the  straggling  prinoiplea  pre- 
entbi  the  saered  eqailibrium  of  the  onirerse.  In  an  inititudoa  for  the  eduoa- 
lion  of  the  young,  their  attention  must  of  neceeait;  be  directed  rather  to  ths 
aoquiiiilion  of  the  knowledge  already  reoorded,  than  to  the  eitenaion  oC  its  lim- 
iu  ;  and  under  all  oiroumHtanoes  (except  as  far  as  men  chance  is  concerned), 
tbt  Erst  step  toward  the  dtBooiery  of  new  truth  U  thoroughly  to  moatar  what  is 
•ItouJy  koown. 

For  this  i*A«on,  in  a  place  of  liberal  edaeation.tboee  demonstrated  prindples 
of  aoicnoe  whlob  were  troe  when  the  morning  alars  Brat  sang  ti^etber,  and  will 
be  Irae  when  the  heaxen  has  departed  u  a  scroll  i  thoee  laws  of  organic  and 
animated  nature  which  hiid  down  the  lowest  paiementi  of  the  rTgrlssling  hills, 
and  gane  form  and  seoee  to  the  pwiahed  myriads  which  inhabited  them,  —  mon- 
Ren  that  haie,  aa  it  were,  been  renal  ted  to  Vxh  by  the  Orator  of  the  d«y  ;  those 
ereationa  of  the  cultiTated  inCalleot  which  have  stood  the  lest  of  time,  tiie  shade 
of  ware,  the  riolnitude  of  racee  ^  that  immortal  Iliad  which  charmed  the  young 
ciTiliaatiOD  of  Oreeoe  ;  the  wondrous  atraina  of  the  tn){io  trio  of  Athena  ; 
th«e  giorioui  oratorical  thuodera  which  haie  been  so  worthily  dncrit-ed  to-dny  ; 
(ha  eluquenoe,  the  poetry  ;  that  diiine  £neid,  which  satisfled  the  polished  cnl- 
tniT  or  Rome,  and  which  with  the  lltersturv  of  Greece  has  stood  the  toslidious 
(est  of  modern  crilioiam  ;  aboTc  all,  tbon  gr«at  moral  sentiments  which  bind 
the  rMJoaal  unireiM  trom  (he  Ibrone  of  Ood  to  the  lownt  Intelligence  tthi;:li 
kneels  at  his  fuatsloal  ; —  I  my  these  great  fiindamental  ideae,  conceptions,  and 
laws,  and  (be  scienlifio  and  liierar?  forma  In  which  they  have  been  clothed  and 
enanciated  from  the  days  of  Homer,  Plato,  and  Eaotid,  to  those  of  RhakspeAre, 
Baoon,  and  Newton,  and  other  kindred  mindi  of  ancient  and  modem  limes, 
ought,  in  all  eonntriea  and  in  all  agea,  to  And  a  home  and  an  altar  in  a  place  of 
liberal  ednoatioD.    Woe  to  Ibe  miut,  and  woe  to  the  college,  and  woe  to  the 


It  looking  to  the  raoorded  wiadom  of  the  past  for  compass,  chart. 


Id  my  humble  measure  I  have 
longed  Ibr  it,  and  toiled  fcr  it  ;  Id  reftraooe  to  aome  deep  questions,  I  haie 
wept  aad  prayed  fbr  it ;  but  let  it  r«ally  bs  pngreM.  Movement  is  not  neccSBB- 
rily  ^ogress  ;  it  may  bs  sidewaya  or  baohward.  I  doubt  that  prognn 
which  d^ias  that  the  ages  beft>n  ua  hate  aehleied  anything  worth  preeerTiDg. 
I  believe  ia  both  parts  of  (La  apoalolio  nk,  —  Ptotb  all  thiDge,  and  hold  thst 
to  that  wUoh  ia^ood.  Tnie  progreaa  la  thooghtftil,  bo^afkil,  sereDe,  relieioDa, 
and  upward.  "&  the  yoathfhl  mind  cspeoially,  an  entirely  DDannMed  and 
<"^f "»!  oouna  is  as  arrogant  lUuaioD.  No  inoh  thlDg  la  peanUe.  It  will 
)  Npport  and  Mlov&Hoe  guida  i  and  the  all«ii>t)T«  is  that  of  tha 
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truths  vbtch  hsve  Btood  the  test  of  agea,  and  of  whicb  &  great  and  libci^  m 
of  learaing  ebould  be  (be  iotellignit  eipoaitor  ;  tad  the  doubtful  ocoiogimu  ol 
the  day,  whiob,  nine  times  out  i>f  tea,  are  supereedeJ  b;  the  equally  doublfu 
Deulogiiimi  uf  ti>-morrow.  Tli:Lt  navigator  is  best  Sited  to  discover  new  world! 
whether  of  matter  or  of  mind,  who,  like  Columbug,  has  learii«l  from  the  elJe 
pilots  the  depUw  and  ahalloai,  the  ialands  and  tbe  oontiiientB,  of  tbe  knawi 
»ma.  He  ina;  luupch  boldly  fiirlb  ;  aod  it  driven  bj  straas  of  weather  to  it  poi 
of  refuge,  ha  will  take  enra  lo  east  anchor  in  terra >rtaa,  and  not  in  the  "  Bcal; 
rind  "  uf  some  aaooulh  Kft-moueter,  where  tbe  bent  ground-tackle  will  stiuii 
him  in  little  steitd. 


Before  inijulring  whether  this  impressioD  is  welUlbanded,  or  Mtemptlng  li 
meet  (he  reprouob  which  ia  implied  in  it,  lei  me  my  a  few  words,  if  I  dure  A 
■o  in  this  ulilitariau  age,  for  the  noble  ioutility  of  generous  studies  ;  rather  le 
me  call  It  fur  tbe  ineffable  beauty,  dignity,  lovetinces,  and  prieelesa  worth  of  tb 
meditiLliooa  and  cxcrcieEi  uf  the  tliougbltbl,  well-inst rooted  mind,  eonriiig  oi 
the  wings  of  its  cotisclous,  —  oay,  bi'tter,  of  its  DDConKions  powers  and  Buaeept 
iliilitiot,  fiir  above  Ihe  region  uf  utilitarian  appliances,  to  the  highest  beaTei 
of  (fauu^ht,  imiiginution,  and  taste  I  am  not  so  pieposterous  no  to  dispamg' 
utility,  property  uiidersluod  and  pursued,  but  it  is  in  its  ordinary  acceputioi 
tlie  handmaid  of  Imperfection  and  frailly,  and  carriea  with  it  a  greasy  fuel  ol 
sclSahnesa,  —  a  browy  taete  of  Belf.  U  impliee  wants  to  be  rdiei«l  and  defecti 
to  be  Bupplietl  ;  hunger  lo  be  fed,  nakedness  to  be  clothed,  and  sheltered,  uii 
waraie<l  i  and  tbe  dependent  weakiices  of  a  fteble  and  suffering  nature  to  bi 
armed  aguiust  the  thousand  ills  that  Sesh  is  heir  to.  And  so  with  immens 
tiiil,  —  evil  Ht  oiice  and  remedy,  —  intense  labor  to  obriate  Ihe  necesaily  of  l» 
Iwring,  —  incessant  care  to  gain  relief  from  ears,  —  a  killing  strain  upon  thi 
fiwuliii-s  to  procure  repose  uf  mind,  —  it  plies  the  aie  in  the  priEneval  forest, 
ploughs,  anil  plants,  and  reaps  the  field,  bridges  the  river,  nnrigiiies  theoown, 
unlocks  the  gates  of  mountain  chains,  explores  with  groaning  engiaety  Uk 
I'arlarean  depth  of  minee  ;  drags  up  spouting  Leiiathon  from  the  abyaa  ;  lifb 
from  the  earth,  to  warm  and  light  our  dwellings,  great  black  elods,  into  whicb 
forests  of  nn  elder  world  have  been  crushed  and  condensed  ;  imprisoos  the  ma- 
[inouB  force  of  Steam  in  iron  oells,  there  to  work  tbe  bidding  of  its  master  ; 
(urns  brawling  river«  upon  Ibe  wheels  of  industry  ;  smelts  the  ore  ;  poises  the 
Irip-baDimer  ;  forges  the  anchor  ;  tempers  the  watch-spring  ;  tips  tbe  ^Id  pea 
with  a  spnrkof  iridlam  ;  touches  the  needlewith  magotstia  life  ;  stamps  thought 
upon  paper  ;  delineates  the  human  fuce  by  the  solar  ru;  ;  packs  up  the  ship's 
longitude  in  a  wstob-coae  ;  bslances  the  steerage  of  tall  navies  on  Ihe  gimbals 
uf  the  oonipoBa-boi  ;  and  transmita  intetligenoe  by  the  eleaCrio  spark  frum  con- 
tinent to  coD(iuent,  beneath  the  oceao's  bed.  All  this  is  the  work  of  mind  in- 
deed i  but  of  mind  dealing  with  material  fbroee  and  elements,  to  supply  the 
wants  and  avert  the  sufferings  of  our  physioal  nature  ;  ofteo,  in  the  Inditjdaal 
c;i9e,  at  the  cost  of  greater  hardships  than  it  reliever.  Man  prays  to  Heaven  for 
his  daily  bread.  Heaven  showers  down  no  manna  upon  thewasle,  but  teaohes, 
through  the  inventiie  broultic*,  those  bread-giring  arU,  and  clothes  the  laud 
with  plenty. 

But,  U,  mj  friends,  there  ii  that  in  the  eapsoitiee  of  our  minds  whioh  is 
more  than  usefiil,  and  which  deals  with  higber 'elements  than  (hose  of  io4- 
lerial  well  being.    Jt  is  not  appointed  to  man  to  live  by  bread  alone,  and 


There  are  facts  in  this  great  and  wondrous  universe,  which  It  is  detigbtM  t« 
trace,  though  we  cannot  as  yet  discern  tbeir  relations  lo  the  service  of  man. 
There  are  truths  and  groaps  of  truths,  vhich  seem  to  bind  all  ereiUions,  —  the 
Sonar  of  Ihe  field,  the  stars  of  the  sky,  and  the  marvellons  tnme  of  man,  in 
Ijondsof  strange  analogy,  — uf  whioh  it  lifts  the  soul  A^m  earth  to  heaven  to 

Api-U  'O,  is».  '  ' 
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CKtch  a  glimpae,  w  of  a  golden  thread  waven  In  the  gnat  loom  ot  ProTidencs 
through  the  mjslia  tinae  of  the  UniTtrEC.  Immauurabl;  above  ali  thedelighii 
of  senK  ia  the  wrene  reptun  of  meditntion,  the  oalm  acstaeles  of  pui«  thought, 
Kmnding  Che  depths  of  its  own  DonKiousneu,  ftnd  ruling  all  else  nhich  ia  aub- 
jeet  to  man,  in  the  h»Teii  above  end  the  earth  beoealh,  vllh  the  eovereign 
mastety  of  mind.  Unspaakable  are  the  attractions  of  patient,  eDthuaiiutic 
science,  now  following  the  traoea  of  creative  *liidoDi  aloDg  the  miauteet  fibrea 
of  Biiaroscopic  life,  and  now  olinging  to  the  folds  of  the  streaming  robe  of  Oia- 
nipotenoe,  as  it  Scats  over  the  tnuteoendeat  galnxies  of  the  high»t  bcaveDH, 
Calm  and  pure  the  satiarocUons  of  the  scholar,  who,  aloof  from  the  oompeli' 
tions  and  the  priica,  the  mean  je:itDUsiee,  the  hollow  prelences,  Ibe  bruttl 
TiU^ingB,  the  base  iniriguee,  the  nieaaureleaa  earruptioQS  of  publio  life,  holds 
ooDverse  in  his  inofienuve  seclusion  with  the  uneaiioiis  wise  and  gifted  of  ever/ 
oooutr;  aad  every  age.  Exquisite  (he  enjoyments  of  a  refined  (nste,  keenly 
alive  to  the  beauties  of  sight  and  sound  ;  to  tlie  fair  creations  which  rival  na- 
ture on  the  glowing  canvas,  or  whioli  start  from  the  quarried  marble,  clothe^! 
with  form  and  grace,  beneath  the  sculptor's  bund.  Sweet  the  entrancement  of 
music,  as  it  breathes  in  vocal  melodies  from  tuneful  lips  ;  or  crieB  with  almost 
humao  pathos  from  the  chorded  viol  ;  or  stirs  the  blood  in  the  inmoBt  chambers 
of  tha  heart  with  the  voice  of  the  crashing  trumpet  ;  or  rises,  and  swells,  and 
rtdll,  auft  or  loud,  in  full  diapason,  along  the  quivering  archee  of  some  grand 
I»tbedral,heavingand  mounting  in  oneoverflowing  tide  of  harmony  from  all  the 
fulUmouthed  Stops  of  the  pealing  organ  far  up  to  the  resounding  dome,  and 
bathing  in  rich  Soods  of  music  the  resplendent  fbrms  of  saints  and  marljrs, 
whose  purple  robes  and  golden  halos  blaie  frum  the  storied  windows  on  high.  And 
noblor,  purer,  higher  thoo  the  inarticulate  voice  of  chord,  or  reed,  or  flute,  or 
sounding  key,  the  articulate  voice  of  poetry  ;  the  muuo  of  the  genius,  the 
bncy,  the  heart  i  the  nearest  approioh  of  the  human  ioculties  lo  raptures  more 
than  human  ;  the  earthl;  trans&guratiun  of  wisdom  into  prophecy,  of  genius 
into  inapiration,  of  nature  into  the  supernatural,  of  the  letter  which  killeth 
into  the  spirit  which  malieth  alive  ;  the  brightest  vision  which  mortal  eye  can 
catch  of  haruioniM  and  relations  bojond  the  pale  of  Sense  ;  the  noblest  con- 
qaeat  of  humanity  over  time  and  fortune  ;  myateriouB  quintessence  of  our 
intelleotual  being  ;  the  golden  ^labet  in  which  memory  lociis  up  ber  choicest 
treasures  ;  the  eternal  ooluma  on  which  Fama  records  her  brightest  and  diareat 

TBB  HOUERIC  CONTBOTERST. 

[Prom  an  old  college  pamphlet,  containing  the  bare  njilabua  put 
into  the  hands  of  students,  as  a  skeletoD  oF  Mr.  Everett's  Lectures 
when  Greek  proferaor,  we  copy  the  follawing  passage  on  the  Homerio 
ContTorersj.  This  discussion  was  then  young.  The  copy  of  the 
"Syllabus"  from  which  we  quote  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  a  unique. 
We  suppose  that  many  of  our  readers  may  be  interested  to  know  how 
such  questions  were  presented  in  one  of  our  universities  nearly  forty 
yeara  ago.  And  we  venture  to  ask  whether  in  ntaoyof  them  they  are 
more  carefully  presented  now?] 

].  In  ancient  times  the  opinion  entertained  of  Homer  was  ananitnoue.  He 
was  regarded  as  the  firat  and  greatest,  not  only  of  poets,  but  of  authors,  and 
the  judgments  formed  of  his  merits  are  ifcII  comprised  in  the  following  language 
of  Velleiua  Paleroulos  :  aoritwmum  deindo  Homeri  illnstt  ingcniuui,  sine  ei- 
emplo  maiimum  ;  qui  magnitudine  opernm  et  fulgot«carminum  solus  appellari 
pueta  meruit :  in  quo  hoc  maiimum  est,  quod  neque  ante  iilnni  quem  ille  inii. 
tarelur,  De<|ue  post  ilium  qui  eum  iuiitari  poasil,  inventus  eet.  Veil.  Patereo. 
lib.  L  Ad  account  of  the  judgments  of  the  ancients,  parlicuUrly  of  the  Ro- 
mans, of  Homer  maybe  found  in  Wetatenii  dissertafione  iuaugurali  de  falis 
Seriptorum  Humeri  per  omnia  sscula. 
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i.  The  eieeplioDt  tekm  b;  Zoilus  itn<l  bli  Jbllowen  to  Iht  pocmi  of  Homer 
did  not  purtake  at  all  of  the  naliirs  of  Ihe  quHtions  moved  b;  modern  crili- 
oism,  tiitl  coiiHiiled  of  iniall  caviln  At  tbe  proUtbility  uf  cvtDls,  the  Ii-uth  of 
CiclB,  the  proprlutv  of  mnaneni,  ancl  the  choice  of  words.  [Ud  the  subject 
of  Zoilus,   see  Fubrjc.   Bib.   Gnsc,  Hiirlcdui,  i.   p.   5G3,  de  titup«rsli>ribus 

5.  The  odIj  qUFslions  mortd  in  antiquity,  irbkh  rearmble  thoiie  discuned  by 
nodeni  crilicH,  iire  i>uch  aa  IbeM  :  whether  lh«  iMt  bosks  of  the  Odywej  were 
autheniic,  and  whether  thv  Iliad  and  IheUdyteey  were  composed  bj  Iheaame  aa- 
thor.  It  wu  the  opinion  of  Aristophanes  uf  Byuntium,  and  Aristarchiu,  that 
the  Oil^seey  ought  to  come  to  ft  dune  at  V,  'J%.  This  bat  is  mentioned  b; 
Enstalhius.  in  his  Scholium  on  this  line.  [Cf.  Heynii  Iliad,  tUI.  p.  765,  And 
Seneca  de  brevitni.  vilte.  Op.  p.  2H,  ed.  Llpsii.] 

4,  The  first  duubu  of  a  higher  nature,  with  ngard  to  the  chancier  of  Ho- 
mer's poems,  were  eiprooed  by  Perrnull,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
Farallele  dei  Anciena  et  de»  Modernea,  who  thus  states  his  opinion  : 

"  Li  ChtvalUr,  Comment  douc  T  CcB  critiques  aroyeol-ila  qua  oes  grsndl 
)M>eme»  se  sunt  fuiti  lout  seuls  I 

**  L'Mti.  Non  ;  mnis  lis  distnt  qne  I'Tliode  et  1'Odysa^e  ne  sent  autre  chose 
qn'un  aniua,  qu'une  colleolion  de  plusieuni  petita  posmea  de  diiers  anteurs, 
qu'on  a  joints  eoseuiblc.  Voici  oomiacni  ila  s'tipliquent.  Ila  diaent  que  d&ns 
le  temps  on  Ton  pnilend  qne  oe  gnind  poete  a  tbcu,  I'hislolre  du  ai^  de  Troje 
eloit  un  sujet  qui  occupoil  tous  k-S  poetes  ;  que  luua  les  ana  il  paroissoit  viugt 
ou  trente  pelils  poemea  sur  cette  maliere  ;  ei  qu'on  dunnoit  le  prix  a  celui  qui 
Taroit  le  tuieui  tnutee.  lis  ajotlleut  qu'il  s'eet  Irouve  dee  hommes  daiis  U 
suite,  qui  ont  prts  ptiiisir  a  Joiudre  eiiaeuibts  lee  meilleures  de  ces  pieces,  qui 
lear  out  donn^  I'onlre  et  rarrangeoieDl  on  nous  les  Toyona,  el  qui  eo  ont  forme 
rlliade  el  I'Odystiee."  [Panllele  dea  Auc.  et  dea  Mod.  ii.  p.  2il,  2i,  Amateid. 
1898.] 

6.  An  opinion,  in  some  decree  similar,  though  by  no  uieana  the  same,  was 
expressed  by  Dr.  Bentley  in  i^gland,  in  his  reply  to  "  Collins' discoarae  of 
free  thinkiDg."  He  there  aays,  "  Take  my  word  for  it,  poor  Homer,  in  thoae 
circumsliinces  and  exrly  times,  had  never  such  aapiring  thoughta.  lie  wrote  a 
sequel  of  songs  or  rhapsodies,  to  be  sung  by  himself  fbr  small  earnings  and 
good  cheer  at  ftslivala,  and  other  days  if  merriment  ;  the  Ilias  he  made  for  the 
men,  and  the  Odjaaeia  fiir  the  other  sex.  Theae  loose  aonga  were  not  coUeeted 
together  in  the  furui  of  an  epic  poem,  till  Pisiatratua' time,  about  51X1  years 
■itei' ;  nor  is  there  one  word  in  Horcer  tlutt  presnges  or  pruniiaes  immortality  to 
his  work,  aa  we  find  there  ia  in  the  Inter  pueta,  Vii-gil,  Horace,  Otid,  Lucan, 
and  Stutius."  [Remarks  upon  a  late  ilii-counie  of  free  thinking,  by  Phiteullie- 
riiB  Lipsieiiaia,  8ih  ed.  p.  26.]  The  doctrine  here  taught,  iiotwitliHtandiag  its 
partial  reiCiiibUtnce  to  that  of  Pemiult,  will  appear  on  eiaminatiou  to  be  easen- 
tially  different. 

6.  Thene  opinions  seem  lo  have  attracted  no  general  notice,  either  in  Eng- 
land or  on  the  continent,  so  that  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Ricci,  the 
author  of  the  Diaaertationes  Homericm,  makes  aae  of  the  following  language  : 
"  At  enim  Iliadcm  e(  O'/yiicom,  in  quibua  nuclor  bumani  ingenii  fines  prmler- 
gresaua  esse  videtur,  quiequa  uni»emum  sapientiss  oceanum  jure  optimo  appel- 
laveria,  oA  Homero  coiulita  etu  ntuio  unjaom  dubilaiU."  [Riooii  disserlat. 
Homericai,  ed.  Borne,  p.  16.] 

7.  So  far  from  having  afiected  the  reputation  of  Homer's  poema,  the;  were 
more  Ihiin  ever  regarded,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Inst  century  :  an  increased  attention  having  been  drawn  to  them  by 
the  Inquiry  into  the  lift  and  writings  of  Homer,  published  anonymou,<ly  in 
1736,  by  Ibnniiis  Btackwall,  who  had  been  a  prof^^r  of  Greek  at  Aberdeen, 
and  still  more  by  Robert  Wood's  essay  on  the  original  genius  of  Homer,  pub- 
lished in  Loiidou,  lTTt>.  This  work  was  received  wkh  great  applause,  pnrticu- 
Inrly  in  Oei'tnany,  and  the  review  of  It  by  Heyne  begins  with  the  S.-ittering 
ren.nrk.  "  We  hiive  hitherto  niel  wi'h  no  author  who  has  penettnled  so  deeply 
into  the  Hpiril  of  Homer.''  [See  the  pii;f>cu  la  the  German  transljition  of 
W«-|-KE!w.y.  p.  fi.] 

fl.  Tlx.uith  Koi-I's  work  h  id  the  eff«!t  of  hei^'htening  the  reaped  in  whluli 
Huuier  WnB  hild,  an  opliiiuu,  nhich  be  tttun  lu  luiie  Ikcu  the  fil-al  distiuolly  lu 
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czpreM,  that  the  poems  of  Homer  oauld  cot  tULve  been  coinniltt«d  to  writing, 
became  in  the  sequel  the  stronghold  of  those  irho  otLlled  in  queatlon  the  poet's 
ftDlhentioity.      [CC  WalBi  Pralegom.  p.  zi.] 

9.  The  ftppearsace  of  Wood's  work  in  a  OeriDan  traneUtion  gave  an  impatee 
to  the  stud;  of  the  poet  in  that  country,  in  vhiah  Hejue  at  that  time  suslnincd 
the  repuliition  of  the  first  UelleDiat.  and  Wolf  was  &st  acquiring  that  of  being 
bis  rival.  These  two  oritica  began  each  to  muke  prepnratioas  fur  aii  edition  of 
Homer  ;  toward  which  underiiLkiag  Ihe  editiou  of  Homer  by  VillaisoQ,  pub- 
lished in  178'J,  ftorn  the  famous  Venatinn  MSS.  of  whiuh  the  scholia  were  iftwi 
£>r  the  llrst  time  given  to  the  world,  fiirniBlied  (he  amplest  nnd  most  valuable 
materiids.  Five  jears  alter  the  appearance  of  Villoison's  Homer,  came  oat 
Wolf's  edition  of  tbe  Iliad,  with  the  first  Tolume  of  Ms  Prolegomena,  which  has 
never  been  Ibllowed  by  a  seoood. 

l'Olll',^l•ll^  'Jliiit  avr  i»(   n/njiui^.     Homeri  Iliaa,  ad  teleris  codicis  Veneti 
fidem  recensita.     Scholia  ia  earn  autiquissima  oe  eodein  oodice  aliibque  nano 
primum  edidit  cum  asteriBciB,  Dl>eliifcis,  altisque  signis  criticis.    Jo-  Baptista 
Caspar  d'Ansse  de  VUloison,  1778,  Venet.  (bl. 
Homeri  Opera  Omnia  ei  Recensiane  Frid.  Aug.  Wolfli,  tomus  Prior. 
Pivlegomeoa  ad  Homerum,  sive  de  Operum  Uomericorum  prisca  et  genuina 
fbnna  variisque  mutationibus  et  probablli   raliooe  emendandL     Scripsit 
Frid.  Aug.  Wolflus.  Tolumen  L  Halls  Saioaum,  I7'J6,  Svo.] 

10.  The  fuadamental  propoaition  euatained  in  these  Prolegomenn  is  "  that 
the  Iliad  and  Odjsaey  are  not  the  production  of  Homer  or  of  any  other  Dingle 
BOthor,  but  acollectioQ  of  rhapsodies  composed  at  different  times  and  by  different 
pereooB,  and  subiequently  and  gradually  wrought  up  into  the  lurm  ia  nhich 
they  BOW  ejiat." 

11.  The  period,  at  which  this  work  appeared,  was  well  adapted  liir  a  prop- 
osition like  this.  The  learned  were  prepared  for  a  favorable  reception  of  it,  in 
MDsequeQCO  of  the  popularity  of  tbe  doctrines,  which  bod  lieeii  already  prop- 
agated by  lUcbhom  and  his  followers,  relative  lo  the  origiu  anil  composition  of 
the  Pentateuch.  [CC  Eichhorn's  Drgeschichte  in  his  Kepertorium,  'I'h.  v.  and 
his  Einteitung  ins  Alte  Teslametit,  Th.  i.] 

12.  NotwitbstaDding  this  favorable  circumstance,  however,  the  doctrine  of 
Wolf  was  not  embraced  with  undue  alacrity.  As  he  evidently  aunuunccs  it 
with  a  good  deal  of  hesitation  himself,  the  public  seem  to  have  regarded  it  with 
still  grealpr  timiditj.  Ithunkenius  thus  expresses  himself  Id  the  fragment  uf  a 
iMter  published  by  Wolf  bimaelf.  to  whom  it  wns  mldreaseil.  "  Iterum  ot  accu- 
ratins  pcrvolventi  mihi  —  aocidit  idem  quod  illi  npud  Cioeronein  Plalonis 
PhledoDem  l^enti  ;  dum  ttyo  attentior  ;  cum  pottii  liirtim  omiitt  ilia  aiuncio 
tlabitur."  Itriefean  Herrn  Hofralh  Heyne  vuu  Piufessor  Wolt  TBtrlin,  17U7, 
p.  16  1 

13.  At  the  close  of  the  year  17^5,  appeared  in  the  Qijtiingen  Journal  a 
review  of  Waifs  Prolegoniena  by  Heytie.  This  revien  is  not  wanting  iu  com. 
ptimenis  to  Woirs  learniog  aad  ingenuity,  but  oontaios,  on  the  whole,  a  dis- 
paraging view  of  his  Kork.  The  suggestion  most  olFenaive  tu  Wulf  was,  that 
Heyne  bimu'lf  had  always  taught  tlie  same  general  doctrines,  with  regard  to 
the  Homeric  poems,  as  those  which  are  announced  in  tbo  Prolegomena  of 
Wolf.  This  insinuation  drew  from  tbe  latter  an  angry  reply,  cunttiued  in  the 
work  quoted  at  the  close  of  §12.  To  this  reply,  nhich  ran  much  into  persooali- 
lies,  Heyne  relumed  no  answer. 

14.  The  contest  between  Wolf  and  Heyne  was  thervfure  as  to  the  merit  of 
priority,  in  denying  the  unity  and  integrity  of  tlie  Homeric  poems.  Il  is  com 
manly  but  erroneomily  supposed  that,  while  Wulf  denied  their  authenticity, 
Heyne  defended  it.  Villcrs  has  f^len  Into  this  error.  [Coup  d'c^l  sur  I'elut 
tetael  de  la  litterature  ancienne  et  de  rhistoire  en  Aiiemague,  18^1,  p.  27.] 

15.  The  turn  which  the  controvei'sy  (bus  look  had  a  powerDil  effect  In  de- 
eding tbe  public  opinion  in  fiivor  of  the  new  Ibeory,  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  mnjurity  of  scholars  should  hesitate  in  deciding  for  a  doctrine,  which 
they  saw  thus  claimed  as  their  own  disoivery  by  the  rival  chiefs  of  the  pro 
ftesion.  Among  the  first  to  express  his  assent  to  it  was  Ugen.  See  an  inge- 
nious and  elaborate  illustration  of  Wolfs  theory,  in  the  hymnl  Homerici  cum 
rcliqui'  carminibus  minortbus  Hontero  tribui  solitis  et  Balraehomyouiiichia  a 
C.  1>  Ilgeo,  17U6,  Introd.  p.  ix,  et  seq. 
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he  cnl;  oonaidorable  Attempt  to  •sontrovert  the  doctrine  of  Wolf  il  tbat 
ch  U  contained  id  the  Ibllowing  work,  Hit  KrGndaag  der  ItucbstitbeDachTift 

Zialjiail  und  fruliesler  Uebnuoh  in  Altenhum,  mit  UiUBlcht  asT  die 
eateu  Uiiteraucbuiigea  uber  deu  llumer  von  J.  Leonhsnl  Hu;^,  Ulm,  4to.  1801. 
Q,  In  ISU^,  aippeared  aimiillaneoUBl;  Kt  London  and  Leipiig  Ihe  long  ez- 
ed  edition  of  the  Iliad  li;  Ue^ne.     In  the  excurauses,  kt  tlie  cloae  i^  Ih* 

volume,  he  deliberately  odiaucee  the  opiniun  that  the  Iliad  and  Odfswy 
e  computed  in  the  manner  Uugbt  b;  WulC  Thia  edition  of  the  Iliad  was 
le,  during  the  whule  of  the  eeojMn  in  vhiob  il  appeand,  the  eubjeot  of  a 
f  learned,  but  at  the  same  time  inuet  eerere  and  uufriendl;  critique,  in  the 
rar;  journal  of  Jena  ;  in  the  cauipuHitiaD  of  which  Wi^  U  aappoeed  to  have 

7.  Wulf's  theory  was  alUcked  in  Franco  by  II.  St.  Croii  in  a  pamphlet 
ed  Kefutation  d'un  paraduie  littcsnire  i  and  in  the  Uistoire  d'Homere  of 
LIvlisle  de  ^les.      [See  V'illcra  in  thd  voric  and  plane  olre^y  quoted.} 

8.  In  England,  Woirg  edilion  aud  Prulpgomena  were  biorably  noticed,  at 
time  of  tlieir  appearance,  in  the  Critical  and  Hunthl;  Reriewa  ;  though 
authors  uf  these  notioee  do  not  appear  to  have  percaied  the  drift  of  bin 

umenl,  or  to  faaie  oboarved  that  he  was  proposing  *  new  and  important 
jrj  with  regard  la  the  Homeric  poems. 

a.  Such  is  Ihe  hiBiory  of  this  ooDlrovemj.  The  following  is  a  brief  aoalj- 
of  the  controversy  itactC  •        •        •        •        • 

EDDCIIIOK  AND  ClTILIZiTIOS,* 

[ere  thej  had  lived  and  poasessed  the  land  from  time  immemorioL  We  call 
[n  ^borijfinei  ta  the  Athenians  called  theiiiselves  .SutocUionti.  We  know 
hing  older.  We  cannot  go  beyond  Ihem  in  (be  histoiy  of  our  cuntineul,  nor 
ign  uny  date  to  their  occupation  of  it.  But  all  (heir  traditiooB,  the  eiie  of 
euornious  trees  which  have  grown  upon  the  mounds  erected  by  them,  their 
:siulogical  peculiarities,  the  highly  artificial  Blructure  nf  iheir  languages, 
ich,  without  t>eing  senlimentally  eiprtsaive,  are  gramuialicall;  oouiplicaled, 
1  the  silence  of  general  hiBlory  as  to  their  imniigrution  to  America,  all  lend 
he  inference  that  the  red  mces  have  been  in  possession  ot  this  continent  as 
g  as  the  white  races  have  been  in  possession  of  Kurope.  Yet,  Ibr  want  of 
tlloctual  culture,  fbr  want  uf  those  instruuientit  aud  means  b;  which  it  is 
peluated  and  diffused,  tut  waut  cf  the  alphabet,  the  arts  of  writing,  of 
ding,  and  printing  (whether  this  be  regarded  ss  Cause  or  effect),  in  a  word, 
want  uf  thai  which  our  schools  spread  throughout  the  community,  and  hand 
ru  from  generation  to  generatiuu,  no  great  progress  was  made  in  mental  im- 
vetueut  by  the  aborigiaal  tribes  of  North  America.  It  is  scared;  an  eiog- 
ation  to  say  that,  ^m  (heir  Erst  appearance  in  this  continent  to  the  date 
the  landing  at  Jamestown  and  I'lymouth,  — a  period  which  I  t&ke  to  be 
y  as  long  08  that  which  has  elapsed  since  the  landing  of  the  first  Egyptian 
fho^nician  colonists  in  Greece,  —  nut  one  cSecluul  s(«p  hod  been  taken  by 

northern  tribes  towards  the  rational  enjoyment  of  the  great  heritage  which 
ivideuce  bod  plaoed  iu  their  hinds.  Kuthiug,  comparatively,  had  b«ou  done 
tbem  tu  subdue  the  wilderness,  to  open  the  soli  to  the  sun,  to  substitute  the 
iOd  expanse  of  corn-fields  and  gardens  which  surrounds  us,  for  the  dismal, 
lertile  waste  ;  and  still  less,  if  possible,  for  (be  higher  arts  of  life.  I  do  not 
V  refer  to  Ihe  semi-oiviliiation  of  tlie  Aitecs,  if  it  maybe  so  callcl,  which,  if 
cfully  weighed,  furnishes  no  qualificaliun  to  these  remarks.  What  nuncln 
benehcence  might  have  been  wrought  by  an  overruling  Providence,  in  oom- 

tinie?,  to  guide  the  red  man  on  (be  palh  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  pr<^- 
s,  it  would  be  as  presumptuous  as  unuviuling  to  conjecture  ;  but  up  to  the 
le  of  the  EuropesD  cotoniiation,  it  may  be  truly  said  that,  in  all  AmericJ 
IT  occupied  by  (lie  United  Sla(es  and  (he  British  Provinces,  not  even  i  oom- 
ncement  of  citiUiation,  as  we  understand  it,  had  been  made  b;  the  native 

lut  a  foreign  race,  with  the  Bible  and  the  spelling-book  in  their  hands,  — 
I  manuals  of  divine  and  human  learning,  —  makes  Its  appearance  on  these 
ires,  and  a  marveltoua  change  at  onoe  betgins.     Few  they  wer«  and  Aeble  i 

•  Fnm  a  ipeMta  U  the  Cambrtdga  Hlfb  adunl.  Aog.  T,  1U3. 
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fbcj  towed  In  wcaknoa,  but  Ihaj  sooa  raised  in  powsr.  TutI;  oalDambered 
t^  vara  b;  the  Dative  rues,  and  aurpoased  bj'  them  in  meet  of  the  elemeate 
of  ph;ucal  BtrSDgth  ;  but  the  fcrt«  of  aultiTated  life  gave  them  aa  early  foot- 
haM,  and  before  long  aa  eioluBiTe  poasesaion  of  the  soil.  Deeds  of  vialeoce 
uid  oppreasioQ  no  duuht  ooconipanled  the  ohknga,  whioh  hnm&Dit;  deplorei 
and  justice  eucratee.  That  I  am  in  no  de|ip:«e  iuMiuible  to  their  Hirocily,  loecd 
not  say  after  one  of  the  deciamatioiiB  to  whieh  you  have  listened  this  moiling.* 
But  there  were  deeds  of  riolence  aud  oraelly  on  both  sidee,  nnd  DDlees  we 
adopt  the  wild  and  eitraragant  idea,  Ihnl  Protidence  neier  intended  the  Amer- 
ican oontinent  for  the  abode  of  a  civiliied  race  of  European  ori^n,  we  miist  Mt 
down  the  deplorable  acts  to  which  I  have  allnded  to  the  account  of  human 
frailty  ;  taking  care,  while  we  justly  rebuke  our  anoeatore  (br  the  wrongs  whioh 
tbey  committed,  and  which  were  incidental  to  their  age,  and  Iheir  unenlightened 
Ticws  of  wcial  duty,  thai  we  do  not  ourwlvee  counleaanoe  wrongs  of  equal 
magnitude  that  beset  and  stain  our  own  more  bvored  tiraes. 

But  my  present  purpose  is  not  to  diaouBS  this  great  and  painfVil  topic.  I  wish 
to  point  oat  to  you  the  wooderfl])  eSect  prtiduoed  in  a  ouaple  of  cenlnriee, 
Uirough  the  aolion  dlreot  or  indirect  of  cultiiated  mind,  as  a  peculiar  reason 
why  (he  people  of  America  should  cherish  that  syatem  of  popuUr  education  by 
which  this  culture  is  universally  ditfused  and  transmilted  IVom  generation  to 
generation.  What  words  can  do  justice  to  the  transformation  I  How  much  of 
the  native  forest,  with  the  ferocious  animals  that  filled  it.  baa  disappeared ; 
what  hundreds  and  IhousandB  of  villages  have  been  soattered  through  the  land  \ 
what  a  network  of  roads,  and  canals,  and  railways,  has  been  thrown  over  iti 
aurfaoe,  penetrating  its  fnrtheet  recesses,  now  climbing  the  &ces  of  ateep 
hills,  DOW  bridging  pathless  swamps,  now  coquetting  with  einuous  stream* ; 
what  tbroelB  of  masts  have  been  trunbftrred  (him  the  mountain  aide  to  the 
shores  of  the  sea,  thence  to  be  waflsd  to  the  remotest  haunts  of  commerce ; 
what  crowded  cities  have  been  built,  filled  with  the  accumulated  bounliee  of 
nature,  products  of  art,  and  creations  of  mind  ;  what  institutions  for  objects  of 
edaeatioD,  philanthropy. public  spirit,  and  religion,  all  called  into  being  within 
two  hnndred  years  in  what  had  been  f»r  uncounted  ages  an  untrodden  wildei>- 
hen,  and  all  by  the  applioation  of  ibusc  elements  of  mental  culture,  which  arc 
imparted  in  our  public  schools  to  each  successive  generation  !  With  this  great 
tlut  woven  into  and  running  through  their  whole  history,  i*  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  Amerioan  people  have  ever  regiirded  the  cause  of  education  and  tht 
■Upport  of  the  schools  as  of  paramount  importance  I 

WHAT  IS  POPULAR  EDUCATION  7  t 

Bat,  sir,  we  an  stilt  told  —  and  this  objection  In  some  form  or  other  meeti 

Bg  *t  every  turn  —  that  oommon-echool  education  is  a  popular  interest,  and 

CgJI^gB  education  is  not ;  and  that  for  this  reason  the  Stale  is  bound  lo  (ak( 

f^f^yt  the  one,  and  not  of  the  other.     Now  I  shall  not  pul  myself  in  llie  false 

^il    in  widious  poeition  of  oonlreating  them  ;  there  is  no  contruat  lietween  them, 

—  no   incompatibility  of  the  one  with  [he  other.     Both  are  good,  each  is  good 

in    fta      plsoe;  and  I  will  thank   any  person  who  can  do  so  to  draw  the  lint 

*et  ^  eijcsa  them  ;  to  show  why  il  is  eipedient  and  beneficial  in  a  community  tc 

"^tcn    jDuhlic  provision  for  teaohinR  the  elements  of  learning,  and  not  eipedient 

"■"    •*^«:ielicial  to  make  similar  provision  to  aid  the  learner's  progress  toward  tht 

l*^*^»-j  of  the  moet  difficult  branches  of  science  and  the  choicest  refinement! 

■  ■*^«-ature.     Sir,  they  all  hang  tugether  ;    it  is  an  abuse  of  ingenuity    t< 

*^ J^^  S  ^M  it  in  showing  how  much  can  be  done  by  one  without  the  other.      Fol 

r^*^"  ^  I  admit,  if  tlie  admission   is  desired,  that  a  good  system  of  common' 

*****^     «docntion  is.  next  lo  religious  inBuences,  the  great  and  solid  fbundatiot 

J^     S*»0Bperuus  stale.     To  build  on  anything  else  is  to  build  on  straw  and  stub 

X  honor,  beyond  all  oommon  names  of  respect,  the  dittinguished  gentle 


imlUM  OD  Eaucatlon,  in  the  llall  oC  One  HoOH  of  Bipreseou 
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mui  (Hono«  Mann),  who  fbr  twctre  je^n  haadeTotod  the  n 
of  his  loind  ftud  the  indomitable  eaergj  of  bis  oluir*ct«r  to  this  oobta  cftun. 
Be  will  be  rtmeniberad  till  tbe  blMor;  of  MuMcbnsetta  is  forgottca,  u  ODi  of 
her  gr«a(«et  bencf&ctora.  I  reflect  with  luiishction  tbM  the  Boanl  of  Edoaa- 
tion  iriui  eslabliBhsd  on  k  t«oammeiidatiDu  «hi«h  I  fawl  the  honor  to  sabmit  to 
the  Legialature  ;  uid  that  J  bad  (be  pHiilege  of  ooupenitiDg  in  its  ornouft- 
ti<Hi,  in  the  choioe  of  its  Moretar;,  in  tbe  nablishiueat  of  tbe  Nonual  Bcboola 
ander  its  ntronftga,  knd  in  Ihe  other  meaBUm  wbiuh  marked  its  opeiwig 
career,  and  b;  wliich  —  under  oircnuiBtanan  of  no  amall  dbioinuigeiiwct  —  it 
■ought  to  proiiiote  the  object*  of  iu  institution. 

I  owe  niTMlf  a  large  debt  of  gnititude  to  the  publia  schools,  althoogh  Sft; 
jatn  ngo  thej  were  in  a  lery  diflbrent  coadition  ^m  nhat  tbe;  are  nuw.  M; 
educatiun  began  at  tbe  ftee  scbooli  of  mj  itatice  yillage  of  Dorchrater  (for  Til- 
lage it  then  naa),  and  of  this  the  beloieil  city  of  m;  adoption.  The  Gntdia- 
tiDCtioQ  nbicb  cnnmed  m;  linmble  career  na  tbe  Frankliu  medal  at  Ihe  read- 
ing Mhool  in  North  Bennett  etreet,  nhen  I  was  not  much  higher  than  that 
table  ;  and  if  m;  tongue  is  ever  silent,  when  ilonght  to  speak  the  pruica^ 
the  common  schools  of  Maseachugetta,  ma;  it  neier  be  beard  with  £ivar  in 
an^  other  oanse  I  liut  oan  it  be  necvesarjT  I  know,  Mr.  Cbnirmiui,  belbra 
thu  andieoce  it  cannot  be  neoeeanry  to  argue  tbe  cause  of  higher  education, 
scientific  and  literarj,  Ibmiing  as  it  does  tbe  beet  preparation  for  aJl  the 
departments  of  profesnonal  YiH  ;  £jr  eoligbtened  statcemanship  ;  and  for  an 
efficient  application  of  phitosophical  principles  to  the  groLl  industrial  iotereatg 
of  tbe  commnniiy,  Who  does  not  know,  sir,  that  there  ii  not  a  jard  of  cotton 
cloth  bleaohed  or  printed  in  the  commonwealth  without  aesiaCiUioe  from  the 
laM  reeulte  of  chemical  reseanjh  ;  —  that  yon  cannot  DonstrucC  a  turbine  water- 
wheel  but  by  the  aid  of  the  htgheat  mathematica  ;  nor  eetabliab  a  unifoTm 
Standard  of  wei^bti  and  measures  without  building  upon  a  series  of  geometri- 
cal operations  whioh  began  with  HipparchusT  Tbe  tables  bj  which  tlie  n>T- 
igator  —  perhaps  the  illitorale  naTigaior — finds  the  ship's  plaoe  at  Bea,  are 
written  in  (ha  very  deptbs  of  the  stiirry  heavens  ;  and  tJae  most  learned  eye* 
for  aii;es  have  strsiiied  tbemselvea  dim,  thrau|;h  glasses  of  wondrous  mechanism, 
in  deciphering  Ihe  mysterious  cbaraotera.  Tbe  electric  telegraph,  which  brings 
yon  the  daily  news,  is  tbe  last  acliievement  of  a  department  of  physical 
■oience,  in  which  some  of  tbe  bnghteet  inlelleole  of  the  Inst  hundred  years, 
(h>m  Franklin  to  Murss,  have  conoenlraled  their  powers  of  obeervution  and 
analysis.  This  step  and  that  may  be  taken  by  an  uneducated  man. —  otay 
even  be  the  work  of  chance,  —  but  the  grand  result  is  the  product  of  colli- 
VBled  mind,  strained  to  the  higbeel  (cnsiun  of  its  powers. 

We  bear  of  untaught  men,  sir,  of  Franklin  and  Bowditcb  ;  and  neaven  for- 
bid that,  in  (he  city  where  one  wae  bora  luid  the  other  died,  their  names  eboald 
ever  be  pronounced  but  with  veneration.  But,  in  the  first  place,  to  argue  from 
■nob  men  as  Franklin  and  Bowditcb  to  tbe  case  of  the  generality  of  minds, 
would  be  like  patting  a  roguish  boy  apprentice  to  a  woolcomber,  in  order  that 
when  he  grows  up  be  might  write  another  Hamtet  But  what  is  a  Milf-tauffU 
man,  and  what  does  he  do  T  He  is  not  an  unlaujiAl  man  ;  nor  does  he  go  blaa- 
ing  through  lift,  like  a  looomotlve  engine  in  a  dark  night,  by  the  light  of  his 

(own  intuition.  Sir,  a  self-taught  man  is  a  man  of  strung  mind  and  stronger 
will,  who,  under  diaoouragemen la  and  in  the  Ihoeof  obstacleB,  acquires  the  mdi- 
ments  of  learning  ;  and  when  he  bw  done  so  oarrlee  on  and  completes  his  edo- 
calion,  by  placing  bis  undersUnding  in  contact  with  the  cultivated  intellect  of 
other  regions  and  other  times.  Franklin  is  certwnlya  moat  fatorabie  specimen 
of  a  self-taught  man.  He  was  a  great  original  interpreter  of  nature.  Ths 
history  of  science  has  nothing  more  sublime  than  the  courage  with  which  hs 
■snt  his  armed  kite  into  the  thunder-cbud,  and  drew  the  eleclric  spark  with 
his  finger  from  the  key  at  the  end  of  the  cord.  But  Franklin  was  a  mao  of 
books,— a  studious  man,  — a  friend  of  academical  training.  Listen  to  what 
he  says  about  tbe  learned  languages,  in  bis  project  for  the  ftiundntion  of  a  col- 
II^'d"  '  quole  from  the  appendii  (o  his  life,  in  the  admlruble  edition  of 
Mr.  Sparks ;  — 

''When  youth  are  told  that  the  gre.it  men,  whose  lives  and  actions  Ihoj  nui 
in  history,  spoke  two  of  the  best  InnKunxw  ihit  ever  were,  the  most  eiprtsslvc, 
copious, beautiful, and  thai  the  fine=miitings,tbc  mo8tcorrectcomp.isitionB,the 
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noM  perfect  produclioiis  of  baman  wit  and  viBdom,  are  in  those  Uncutgcfl, 
■hich  bavc  Giidiircd  for  ages,  aad  wilt  endure  wliile  Ihvrc  are  iiicu  ;  ttiat  no 
ImulalioD  can  do  tbeio  jusiicei  or  give  tlie  plciiBurc  foimd  in  reading  the  orig- 
ioali;  (hat  those  lauguagcs  cODtain  all  iicieiicep  ;  thni  one  of  tliem  i«  beioiiie 
ibaoet  uuiven-al,  being  Ihe  langiwge  of  Icaracd  li.eii  ui  al  counlries  ;  and  ihat 
to  lUidcntMnd  cbcm  ia  ■  diatinguiauing  ornament ;  tbej  umy  be  tlieiehf  nuda 
deHTDDi  of  leamiDg  thoM  Ungnagea,  and  their  indiMtr;  Bharpened  in  the 
aainiiilion  of  them.  All  intended  fiir  diiinity  ihoiild  be  taught  the  La[iu  aod 
Ureeh  ;  fur  Phyaic,  the  Lktiu,  Oreek,  and  Frenoh  ;  for  Law,  Ihe  Latin  and 
['rench  ;  merchantii,  Ihe  French,  Qerman,  and  SpHnish  ;  and,  Iboagh  all 
Bbould  not  be  compelled  lo  learn  Latin,  Qreek,  or  the  modern  Bireign  languagef, 
fct  noae  Ihnt  have  an  ardent  donre  to  leara  them  shoold  be  refused  ;  their 
tniiliBh,  Arithmetio.  and  other  atudin  absolutel;  Deacaarj,  bmog  at  the  nma 
time  not  neglected." 

Such  is  l^e  eHtimata  of  oollege  edneation  formed  by  the  eelf-taught  Frnnk- 
tin,  the  poor  bo;  who  waa  bom  beneath  a  lowly  roof  in  Milk-streel,  and  whole 
pareati  Gil  an  humble  gruTO  in  jonder  oenLetecy. 

Dr.  bui*itili:li  wu,  pcrtiapi  more  tlian  FrUDklin.a  aelf-tanght  man.  Sobr  it 
hli  example  from  proline  the  inutility  of  academia  learning,  that  bia  firit 
juulbrul  struggle  wu  made  to  acquire  the  Lalin  language  ;  and  when  we  think 
uf  the  BCitntinij  BtlainmanlB  of  hia  after  life,  it  does  mnke  one  who  baa  had  iome 
opporlnnitiFB  uf  eilucation  in  early  life  hang  hii  bead  in  ahame  to  aee  the  diffi. 
cullia  encuuutered  by  tbia  great  man  in  tlie  outset  ;  the  simplest  Latin  words. 


with  their  aiKuiScationa  in  English,  being  w 
"    t  perused  by  h*  ' '     * 


mirgin  of  Ihe  books  first  perused  by  hitn,  in  aid  of  a  memory,  which  after* 
wsrdu  embraced  the  whole  circle  of  the  mathematical  scienoeH  in  its  iron  grani. 
And  wliat  was  the  first  use  made  l>y  Dr.  Bowditch  of  the  Latin  tongue!  To 
rend  the  Principia  of  Sir  Isaao  Newton  ;  —  a  man,  if  eier  there  was  ona 
aOKing  men  not  lechnioally  academie,  who  was  nurtured  in  academic  disoiplioe  { 
■  fclluw  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  a  profeeeor  of  mathematics  ;  a  man 
vho  pnsned  fitleeu  years  of  hia  life  in  the  cloisters  of  a  oollege,  and  solved'ths 

Erobleni  of  tho  uniieree  from  Ihe  turret  over  Trinity  gate-way.  This  was  the 
indred  inlelitot  with  which  the  mind  of  Bowditch  sought  its  first  commuDioD. 
In  the  beautiful  menioir  of  hia  father,  which  the  son  of  Dr.  Bowditob  baa  pre- 
eenled  ua,  we  read  the  tbilowing  interesting  aueodote  :  "  From  our  Tenerable 
I'uiiersity  at  Ciinibridge  he  received  the  highest  encoaragement  lo  pursne  the 
career  upon  which  be  hnd  entered.  In  July,  1S02,  when  his  ship,  the  Astrea, 
was  windbound  in  Boston,  ho  went  to  hear  the  perfbrmancce  at  Ihe  annual 
(oninienceuieiit  uf  the  oollege  ;  and,  among  the  honorary  degrees  conferred,  he 
ttouglit  ho  bc;ird  his  awn  name  announced  as  Master  of  Aria  \  but  it  was  not 
until  congratuiiilLiI  by  a  townsman  and  friend  that  be  became  satisfied  that  bis 
imses  hiid  not  deceived  him.  He  always  spoke  of  this  aa  one  of  the  proudeat 
days  of  liis  life  ;  and,  amid  all  the  anbsequent  proofs  which  he  received  of  the 
respect  and  estuont  of  hia  fbllow-oitiiens,  and  the  distioctiona  conferred  upon 
him  from  foreign  countries,  he  reenried  (o  tliia  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  It 
ia,  indetJ,  maile  the  subject  of  expreea  mention  in  his  will." 

Dr.  Bowditch  sent  three  sons  to  the  Uniterslty  ;  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
corporelioti,  devoted  the  twelve  last  years  of  his  life  to  the  management  of  its 
aSsin,  giring  Ihetu  all  the  (brce  of  hia  transcendent  talents  ;  and  I  think  I 
nay  add,  wlUiout  doing  injustice  to  any  other  respected  name,  rendering  to  Un 
iiutitutioo  aervicca  unequalled  by  those  of  any  of  hia  associates.  Sir,  if  it  were 
ponible  to  leare  the  question  before  you  lo  tho  arbitrament  of  Dr.  Bowditch, 
our  cauae  would  be  gained. 

To  the  objection  that  school  education  ia  the  interest  of  the  many,  and  col- 
lege education  the  intereat  of  the  few,  my  main  answer  is,  that  it  la  founded  in 
a  great  &ll»cy.  The  man  who  makes  that  objection  has  not  formed  even  a  di». 
tnnl  conception  of  the  grounds  of  the  duty  which  devolves  upon  an  enlightened 
state  10  educate  its  children.  He  ia  thinking  of  in'litiduuls.  Me  forgets  that 
it  it  the  public,  as  snch,  the  SrATBS,  the  great  oomplei,  social  Beinp;,  which  we 
«all  MA«*4cucaETT«,  the  general  mother  of  ua  all. .—  that  it  is  hiT  interest  in  the 
waiter  which  creates  the  duty,  and  which  gives  all  ita  importance  to  education , 
u  an  aOiiir  of  public  concerument,  whether  elementary  or  academical     It  is 
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not  lo  teMb  one  mtiii's  boj-  his  A  B  C,  or  Oiiioaier  mui's  boy  m  litlle  Lstin  tui 

Greek,  fur  any  aJvaotogv  or  emolument  of  their  own,  thftt  the  PUgrim  Fethcrs 
founded  the  ooLl^e,  or  required  the  towns  to  eupport  each  its  saboul.  Aa  fkr  u 
Indiiiduitls,  m&ny  or  few,  are  ooncerned.  I  bare  juit  as  much  natural  right  lo 
call  on  the  ittata  to  pay  the  bill  of  the  tailor  who  clothes,  or  the  builder  who 
sheltere,  m;  ohildrea,  aa  of  the  eohoolmaater  or  school  mist  res9,  the  tutor  oc 
professor,  who  iniitructs  Iheia.  The  duty  of  educating  the  people  resta  on  gmi 
public  grounds,  on  moral  and  political  Ibundationn.  It  is  deduced  fram  the 
intimate  connection,  which  eiperience  has  shown  to  exist,  between  the  public 
welfare  and  all  the  elements  of  nalional  prosperity  on  the  oae  baud,  and  the 
enlightenmEDt  of  the  population  on  the  other.  In  this  point  of  Tiew,  —  I  sny 
it  confidently,  —  good  college  education  fbr  tboM  who  need  it  and  want  it,  is 
jusl  as  much  the  interest  of  the  many,  aa  good  school  eduoation.  They  sre 
both  the  inleresl  of  all,  —  that  is,  the  whole  community.  It  is,  of  human  things, 
the  highest  interest  of  the  stale  to  pat  the  means  of  obtaining  a  good  school 
education,  and  a  good  college  education,  within  the  reach  of  the  largest  Dom- 
ber  of  her  children. 

In  the  nature  of  things  there  will  not  be  m  man;  who  desire  a  collie  educa- 
tion, although  it  is  a  popular  error  to  think  that  every  one  goes  to  college  who 
can  atford  it ;  tbtit  the  /em  who  go  to  cullege  are  eiclusivdy  those  who  are 
sometimes  insidiously  called  tlie  "few."  Verymanysunsof  the  wealthy  are  not 
sent  lo  college.  Of  thuae  who  go  to  college,  the  majority  are  the  sons  uf  parents 
in  moderate,  narrow,  and  eveti  slrailened  circumstances.  The  demand  here  U 
elsewhere  reguhilea  supply.  All  have  not  the  taste  or  talent,  —  are  not  inlendcd 
fbr  pursuits  which  require  academic  training.  But  I  miiiutain  that  fur  the  lim- 
ited number  required  to  meet  this  demand,  it  is  just  as  much  the  interest  of 
the  community  that  it  should  be  sdequately  and  honorably  supplied,  as  that 
the  wider  demand  for  school  education  should  be  adequately  and  hoaorably 
supplied. 

It^s  not  for  tho  rich  that  (he  public  aid  is  wanted.  They  will  obtain  good 
education,  if  they  desire  it,  in  one  place  if  they  cannot  in  another;  although  it 
is  a  serloua  evit  to  have  to  seek  It  abroad.  As  lar  as  individuals  are  ounoerued, 
it  is  the  poor  student  that  oei^s  cheapened  education.  If  he  cannot  get  that 
near  home,  he  cannot  get  it  at  alL  It  is  not  Ihal  you  expect  to  breed  up  every 
one  who  goes  to  college  into  a  man  or  eminence,  —  an  Adams,  a  Channing,  a 
Bushnell,  a  Webster,  a  Prescott,  a  Bancroft.  The  lottery  of  life  is  not  all 
highest  prliea.  But  you  do  jrisb  to  train  up  even  minda  like  ihe«e  in  a  healthy, 
fruitful  nurture  ;  and  you  do  wiah  lo  prepare  for  future  usefulness  in  church 
and  stale  the  musa  of  average  intelleul.  I  suppose  there  are  not  above  five 
hundred  yuung  men.  natives  of  tlie  Commonwealth,  now  at  college  ;  but  it  ia 
aa  much  fur  the  interest  of  Msaaachuselta  that  they  should  have  a  good  educa- 
tion, aa  cheap  as  possible,  as  that  the  two  hundred  thousand  who  wish  for  it 
should  have  a  good  auhool  education.  It  is  one  great  interest ;  but  if  ws 
must  draw  distinctions,  the  sou  of  the  poor  man,  whose  lITe  is  csat  in  some 
obscure  interior  village,  or  in  some  laborious  walk  of  oity  life,  hu  a  deeper 
personal  interest  in  the  matter  than  the  son  of  the  affluent  in  town  and 
country. 

The  colleges  are  not  pleading  their  own  oause  on  IhiB  oecasion  ;  they  are 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  people.  If  you  grant  the  prayer  of  the  n 
you  will,  it  is  true,  somewhat  widen  the  field  of  usefulness  of  these  inal 
■nd,  if  they  are  true  lo  themselves,  afibrd  them  in  this  way  the  opportunitj  of 
gaining  increased  oredit  with  the  community.  I  do  not  deny  that,  with  a  gen- 
erous mind,  this  is  a  selfish  motive,  although  the  aelfiahnesB  is  of  a  very  refined 
nature.  But  beyond  this,  the  colleges,  and  those  coooemed  in  adminiatsring 
them,  are  not  to  be  beneSted.  Voiir  bounty  will  not  add  a  dollar  to  their 
salaries  ;  it  may,  by  increasing  the  number  of  students,  add  to  their  labon 
and  their  cares.  It  is  the  inlercst  of  the  people  which  ia  to  be  subBBrred  by 
granting  the  prayer  uf  the  memorial.  The  young  man  whom  you  will  thereby 
enable  to  gel  an  education  of  which  he  might  else  be  deprived,  —  the  village, 
which  will  have  the  satisCkctton  of  seeing  its  promising  candidate  for  fntnrs 
nsefnlneBB  lifted  up  into  the  br(»d  and  cheerAil  field  of  academic  training,— 
the  oommuntty,  whose  treasures  of  intellect  you  draw  oat,  refine,  and  preput 
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iir  the  serrioa  of  lift,  —  these  ue  the  partiea  to  be  beneBted  ;  it  is  these  vhoae 

cause  I  DOW  commend  to  jour  faiorable  comiiderKdcB, 

Uftiiiig  placed  Dur  claim  to  your  GiTor  on  the  grunad  of  duty,  t  might,  in 
wldreBsing  a,  (jommittee  of  intatligeat  and  conaaieatioua  legislators,  safely  leaie 
il  there.  But  if  it  be  Deccswry  to  seek  for  motives  of  interest,  1  would  anf 
that  the  ground  of  expedienoy  and  policy  is  u  plain  as  tbat  of  duty.  If  ire 
look  only  lo  material  prosperity,  —  to  pliynoal  velfore,  —  nothing  is  now  more 
c«rbua  tbui  that  tliey  are  must  powerfully  promoted,  by  everytliiDg  which 
Biitltiplies  aud  diffuses  the  means  of  eduoation.  We  live  in  an  age  in  which 
cultivated  min<l  is  bcooming  mora  and  mora  the  oonlmlling  principle  of  afiairs. 
Like  that  mysteriuua  magnetic  influeuce,  —  whoae  wonderful  properties  have 
been  Ulely  brought  fhim  the  scientific  leoture-niom  into  the  practical  business 
of  life,  —  you  cannot  see  it,  you  cannot  feel  it,  you  cannot  weigh  it ;  but  it 
[eriades  the  globe  from  its  surGu:e  to  its  centre,  and  attracts  and  moves  every 
putide  of  metal  wlucb  has  been  touclied  into  a  lundred  sensibility. 


BOSJON  FUBUO   LlBRABt,* 

And  now,  Sir.  Mayor,  the  enlightened  counsels  of  the  City  Government  ara 
about  to  give  new  stren^  lo  thoee  ties  of  gratitude  and  afteotion  which  bind 
the  hearts  of  the  children  of  Boston  to  (heir  belo'ed  city.     •      •      •      •      • 

Bui  lo-daj  our  honored  city  carries  on  and  perfects  her  work.  The  trustees, 
from  their  firet  annual  report  to  the  present  time,  have  never  failed  to  reoooi- 
nicnd  a  first-olaM  public  library,  sunh  as  that,  sir,  for  whoHO  aooommodntion 
you  destine  this  noble  building,  as  the  completion  of  the  grent  aystem  of  pub- 
lic education.  Its  object  is  to  give  to  the  entire  popuiatiun,  not  merely  lo  the 
eurioos  student,  bnt  to  the  inquisitive  member  of  either  of  the  professions,  to 
the  intelligent  merchant,  mechanic,  machinist,  engineer,  artist,  or  artisan, —  in 
rbort,  to  alt  of  every  age  and  of  either  sei,  who  desire  to  investigate  any  sub- 
JMt,  either  of  utility  or  taste,  those  sdvanlages  which,  without  such  an  ample 
public  collection,  must  neeessarilj  be  monopoiiied  by  the  proprietors  of  large 
private  libraries,  or  those  who  by  courtesy  have  the  use  of  them  ;  nay,  to  put 
within  the  reach  of  the  entire  community  advantages  of  Ibis  kind  ftr  beyond 
tliosc  which  can  be  afiijrded  by  the  largt'st  and  best  provided  private  libraries. 

The  tmslees  are  aniious  that  the  institution,  whose  prosperity  they  have  so 
much  at  heart,  should  continue  to  be  viewed  in  this  light ;  as  one  mure  adiled 
which  Boston  boys  and  ^rls,  when  they 
t  come  to  carry  on  the  edu&ition  which  hat 
■e  commenced  ;  where  Boston  men  and  women,  "  children  of  a  larger 
ETowth,"  may  come  to  acquire  that  additional  knowledge  which  is  requisite  for 
the  most  successful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  various  calliiiRS  of  society,  — 
which  opens,  in  its  pursuit,  the  purest  snaroes  of  happiness,  ami  which,  wlth- 
ont  reference  lo  otilily,  contributes  so  materially  to  the  grace  and  ornament  of 


life. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  stilt  Soating  about 
dice   against  what    is    called    book-learning, 
expressed  of  the   utility  of  public   librririea  ;    opinions 
onumental  than  necessary  or  useful ;  and  the  ftfit  that 
never  indiflferent  to  the  mental  improvement  of  her  childi 
without  one,  is  a  sufficient  proof 


nity  a  tOfrat  preju- 
inies  hears  doubts 
hat   they  are  rather 

,  has  subsisted  more 

, ^...     .      ,  until  within  a  very 

few  years,  their  importance  has  not  been  practically  fclt.  There  is,  perhaps, 
even  now,  a  dispoiutiDn  to  claim  some  superiority  br  what  is  called  practical 
knowledge  —  knowledge  gained  by  observation  and  eiperienoe  (which  most 
certainly  the  trustees  would  not  disparage) ,  and  a  kind  of  salistluition  bit  In 
ioldingup  theeiample  of  self-taught  men,  in  supposed  contradistinction  from 
those  who  have  got  their  knowledge  from  books  ;  and  no  name,  perhaps.  Is  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  this  connection  aa  that  of  Franklin,  who,  because  he 
had  Boaroe  any  school  education,  and  never  went  to  college,  has  been  hastily 
Kt  down  as  a  brilliant  example  to  ^ow  the  mutility  of  book-learning.    It  haa 

'  fnm  Mr.  Ererrtl'a  iMmt  at  Um  dtdlcatlna  of  the  Pablic  Libnu?,  BoUoa,  Jan.  1, 18M. 
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thrcedkya. 

Now,  Mr.  Major,  I  need  not  tell  you  (hat  there  nerer  was  a  greater  miMaka 
In  point  of  fact.  A  thirst  for  booka.  which  he  Bpared  no  pains  to  allay,  is  the 
Bret  marked  trait  diaolosed  in  the  ofaariuter  of  Franklin  ;  big  lusoess  through- 
out the  earif  period  of  his  life  can  be  direotlj  traoad  to  the  oae  lie  madaDfthna  ; 
and  his  mrj  first  importaDt  oioieineDt  fiir  the  bcneflt  of  bia  lellow-mui  was  to 
found  a  public  librarj,  which  still  flourishes  ;  — one  o(  (he  most  oonsidcrv'ble 
ht  Ibe  oouatr;.  Franklin  not  a  liook-nian  1  whoerer  labura  unJer  that  dets- 
sioD,  shona  thiit  somebaly  else  is  not  niuah  of  a  book-mui,  at  least  so  &r  as 
oonoerns  the  biography  of  our  illustrious  townsman.  We  happen  tn  hare  a 
little  inrormation  on  tbit  subject  in  a  bixik  written  b;  Franklin  bimijelf.  He 
there  gives  a  very  different  acaounC  of  himself,  and  I  would  ask  any  one  who 
entertains  the  idea  lo  which  T  am  uUuiling,  at  what  period  of  Fr^nkliD's  career 
he  suppusea  this  taaCe  for  books  be^  in  to  be  manilratad  by  him  ;  how  soon  he 
oettsed  to  be  rt  self-formed  tntia  7  Perhnpa  afler  be  had  struggled  through  the 
years  of  bis  youthful  poverty,  -^  eaciipeJ  to  Phlladelpbia,  —  eel  up  in  business 
as  a  printer,  and  begin  Cu  hivre  a  little  money  in  bia  pooket.  I  need  not  tell 
you,  air,  thit  it  W'lS  cnrller  thin  Ihnt.  Was  it,  then,  while  he  was  Ibe  olever 
apprentice  to  his  brother,  the  alitor  of  a  journal,  and  wrote  articl«<  for  its 
columns  in  a  <li9;{niseil  hand,  and  tucked  them  ander  the  iMce  door,  enjoying 
the  eiquiaile  delight  of  being  orilered  to  Set  up  hia  own  anonymous  articles! 
Waa  it.  then,  at  the  age  of  fiftem  or  idxteen,  that  this  fondness  fi>r  reading, 
under  the  stimulos  of  boyish  nuihorship.  disoloscd  itself?  Earlier  thin  that. 
Well,  then,  at  the  grammar  schcul  and  Master  BrownwcU's  writing  school, 
which  he  pitleailed  from  eight  la  ten  (for  there  are  boys  who  show  a  fondness 
fur  reading  even  at  that  tender  age)  ;  was  little  Benjamin's  taste  for  books 
dereloped  while  yet  at  school  T  Eirlier  than  that  Hear  his  own  words,  which 
you  will  permit  me  loreiul  from  that  eiquiaile  piece  of  autobiography  to  which 
I  have  alreiuty  alluded  :  "  From  my  infancy  I  was  passionately  Ibnd  of  rend- 
ing, and  all  ibe  money  that  cume  into  my  hands  was  laid  out  in  purahasing 
books.  I  was  very  Gind  of  voyages.  My  first  acquisition  was  liunyan's  worlis. 
in  separate  little  volumes.  1  afterwards  sold  them  to  enable  me  to  buy  R.  Bur- 
ton's HUluricjl  Collections.  Tbey  were  small  chapman's  books  and  cheap, 
tbrty  volumes  in  all.  My  fiLtber's  little  library  consisted  chiefly  of  books  in 
polemio  divinity,  moat  of  which  I  read.  I  have  often  regretted  [iind  this  is  a 
sentence  that  might  be  inscribed  on  the  loft;  oornice  of  Ibis  noble  h«ll]  that,  at 
a  time  when  I  had  such  a  thirst  fur  kHowleilge,  more  proper  books  had  not 
bllen  ill  my  way.  .  .  .  There  was  among  them  Plutiiron's  Lives,  which  I 
read  nbund^Lnily,  and  I  still  think  th.it  time  spent  to  great  advantage.  There 
was  abu  a  book  uf  Defoe's,  called  an  '  Essay  on  Projects,'  aud  another  of  Dr. 
Mather's,  called  an  '  Essay  to  l>o  Qood,'  which  "  did  what,  sir?  —  fbr  I  am 
now  going  to  give  ;ou,  in  Franklin's  own  woils  (they  cirry  with  them  the  jua- 
tiflcalion  of  every  dollar  expended  in  raising  these  walla),  the  origin^il  secret 
of  his  illustrious  career  —  what  w^ia  the  eHist  produced  by  reading  these  two 
little  books  of  Defoe  and  Cotton  M:UberT  "  They  perhaps  gave  me  a  turn  of 
thinking,  which  had  an  influence  on  some  of  the  principal  future  events  of  my 

Ves,  sir,  in  the  reading  of  those  books  woa  (he  acorn,  that  sprouted  into  that 
magnificent  oiik  ;  there  was  the  fountain-drop  which  a  ftii;  mi);ht  sip  from  a 
buttercup,  from  which  hns  flowed  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi,  —  (be 
broad.  diTp  river  of  Franklin's  Rime,  winding  its  way  through  the  lapae  of 
ages,  and  destined  to  flow  on,  till  It  shall  be  ingulfM  in  the  ocean  of  eternity. 
From  his  "  inrancy,"  sir,  "passionately  fond  of  reading;"  nay,  with  the 
appetite  of  a  vulture,  with  the  digestion  of  an  ostrich,  attacking  the  grca.!  folios 
of  polemic  divinity  in  his  father's  library.  Not  a  dull  boy,  either,  sir  ;  not  a 
precocious  little  book-worm  ;  fond  of  piny  ;  does  n't  dislike  ft  little  mischief; 
sometimes,  as  he  (ells  us,  "  led  the  other  buys  into  scrapes  ;  "  but  in  bis  intn^ 
vsls  of  ptay,  in  bis  leisure  moments,  up  in  the  lonely  garret,  when  (he  rest  of 
the  family  were  asleep,  holding  converse  in  hia  childhood  with  the  gmTg  old 
non-oonfurtnists,  Howe,  and  Qwen,  and  Baiter,  —  communing  with  theanstei- 
eet  lords  of  thought ;  the  demlgoda  of  puritanism,  — 
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ntaulatKl  from  tht  Ofnruii  of  KitIVod  Riumer,  lorihe  AmerkuiJounwIor  EJuulion] 


The  "Thirty  Years' War,"  which  broke  out  in  1818-19,  is  the 
most  dreadful  period  in  the  hislory  of  Germany.  Its  armies  wer« 
great  bands  of  murderers  and  robbers.  The  spirit  of  peace  and  Iioly 
order  had  entirely  perished ;  and  murder,  license,  and  robbery  reigned 
without  opposition.  80  fearful  were  the  results  of  devastation  and 
impious  recklessness,  that  pious  men  begnn  to  doubt  even  of  the  gov> 
emmeot  uf  God.  "The  country  was  desolated,  plundered,  empty  of 
men — a  desert  for  wolves  and  savage  beasts.  Of  schools  and  teach- 
ers nothing  was  said."* 

Tbe  histories  of  those  German  institutions  which  date  back  to  the 
thirty  years'  war  confirm  these  statements.  I  shall  quote  a  few  of 
them. 

The  Protestant  school  at  Friedberg,  in  Hesse,  suffered  during  that 
tirae  "iramcasarablo  evils."  The  peatilcnc«  and  poverty  which  re- 
sulted from  tbe  war  robbed  it  of  many  of  its  scholars.  In  1630  it 
was  almost  destroyed  by  the  Austrians  and  Bavarians;  but  was  re- 
established f  in  1631,  when  tbe  Swedes  entered  Friedberg,  after  the 
siege  of  Leipzig  by  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Tlie  Protestant  gymnasium 
at  Bersfeld  was  put  in  ponsession  of  Catholic  priests  and  Jesuit 
teacliere  in  1829.  Tilly  was  at  hand  (o  enforce  the  Edict  of  Restilu- 
tion  by  arms,  and  raved  fearfully  about  it  In  1632  the  gymnasium 
received  its  I'rotestant  teachers  back  again ;  but  was  entirely  destroyed 
in  1634  by  the  imperial  general,  Gutz — the  teachers  fleeing  to  Enssel 
and  elsewhere.  In  1636  instruction  was  again  commenced  ;  and,  in 
1637,  when  the  imperialist  troops  again  came  to  Hersfeld,  it  had  U> 
be  clospd.     It  w;is  soon  reopened,  and  vegetated  painfully  through 

*  Kunrr'i  ••HiMlsry  if  Eunpe,"  III .  MS.  Two  rell|1on>  hjmni.  of  Iht  lim*  of  Uie  Mrij 
jttn'  wm-,  »ffnrd  Ihe  d'tpul  (limpae  Inio  Ihe  mdiKhott  frtllngi  of  oprighl  intn.    One  hj 

■nnffd-for  dijnrpncel"    The  oibrr.  bf  Mnrtln  Rintliirt.  <I6AS— I64II,)  U  ■  paradj  gpon 


werer.  wlih  t  bnpahi]  pn^tr  for  r#LI^,  and  i*Uh  llM 

■  pmirr,  Slid  ih«|[toi7  ov<rh«n«od  deilh." 

B  rririllnig,"  'Vj  Tnt  [Halhnbuh.    PnfnmBS, 
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those  troubled  times,  until  its  first  accession  of  renewecl  Tigor,  after 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia.* 

Gottingen  was  besie^;ed  for  nearly  two  months  in  1626,  and  terribly 
bombarded.  Under  tlie  pressure  of  th«  extremeat  want,  the  then 
celebrated  rector,  Georg  Andreas  Fabriciua,  accepted  a  call  (o  ite 
gTmna!:ium  at  Mtilhausen ;  and  with  him  there  departed  the  other 
teachers  and  the  pupils  from  other  places.f  He  was  afterward  inviteJ 
back  to  Gottingeo,  but  in  1641  was  without  iucome  and  five  handred 
thalers  in  arrear. 

Scbulpforte  suffered  much  by  the  war.  The  minister,  Mirtin 
Caulbel,^  came  to  Pforte,  August  2d,  1632,  through  the  midstof 
Wallenstein's  army.  In  the  same  year  the  pupils  were  dispersed  bj 
hostilities,  and  returned  nest  year.  In  1636  they  were  twi<»  dis- 
missed, on  account  of  attacks  by  the  enemy;  in  1647,  when  Field- 
Marshal  I^eslie  had  his  winter-quarters  near  Pforte,  they  were  dis- 
missed for  seventeen  weeks ;  there  being  no  means  of  subsistence 
either  for  them  or  the  teachers.  On  the  ISdi-  of  February,  1639, 
both  teachers  and  pupils  were  again  dispersed  by  Bannier's  cavalry. 
When  the  minister  of  Scbulpforte  returned,  on  the  23d  of  the  snnie 
month,  with  five  scholars,  they  were  obliged  by  necessity  to  eal  oslen 
bread  until  the  next  harvest.  On  the  16tb  of  April,  1C41,  the  boys, 
twelve  in  number,  were  hunted  away  again  by  Duke  Bernhsrd'a 
forces,  under  General  Hose.  "  God  will  repay  the  general  and  his 
soldiers  at  the  last  day,"  writes  Besold,  then  the  minister  ;  "  for  they 
tortured  two  of  the  pupils  by  cords  twisted  round  their  heads."  On 
the  21st  of  May,  Besold  and  two  scholars  returned  to  Pforte.  The 
centennial  festival  of  the  institution  fell  in  the  year  1643;  bntsucb 
was  the  devastaUon  of  the  war  that  only  eleven  boys  sorrowfully  cele- 
brated tlie  memory  of  the  foundation  of  the  school. 

It  was  only  to  the  school  at  Schweinfurt  that  the  war  seemed  lo 
bring  good  fortune.§  After  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  Gustavus  Adolphns 
entered  Schweinfurt,  October  2d,  1631.  The  citizens  treated  his 
troops  exceedingly  well,  and  gave  much  assistance  in  fortifying  the 
city.  In  return,  the  Swedish  king  presented  them  with  sevetit«en 
valuable  villages.l  with  the  express  condition  that  the  rents  and  in- 
comes should  be  in  part  devoted  "to  the  erection  of  a  gymnasium  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  studious  youth."  After  the 
death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  at  Lutzen,  and  the  evacuation  of  the 

'"Hrrffeld  CyimHUiKm  Prvgrammi,"  bj  UitfCIDt  Dr.  Miiniclltr.     1836,  p.  8,  *e. 
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^urtzbnrg  by  the  Swedes,  the  blthop  resumed  posses- 
iges,  nhich  hnd  been  his  property  before.  Notwith- 
lEigistrates  added  to  the  already  eiisting  six  ctasses  of 
oo\  a  seventh,  with  the  name  of  Oymnagium  Ouetavia- 
as  coDsecral«d  in  1884,  and  the  burgomaster,  (Dr. 
itor,  and  several  clergymen,  undertook  to  ^ve  instrue- 
The  honorable  public  spirit  of  the  citizens  maintaiiied 
ler  the  severest  misfortunes  of  the  war ;  •  and  it  only, 
at  the  end  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  in  1804. 
m  was  founded  ia  Stargard  by  the  legacy  of  Burgo- 
rooiog,  and  was  opened  in  September,  1683.  But,  iu 
was  besieged  by  the  imperialists,  and  became  a  prey  to 
!y  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  niael«en  houses  remain- 
aasinm  building  itaetf  was  also  burnt,  and  the  teachers 
For  aome  time  there  was  no  school  held.  Two 
radually  gathered  the  scholars  again,  and  one  of  them, 
lemann,  was  appointed  rector,  after  there  hnd  been 

ium  at  Goldberg,  once  famous  &t  and  wide,  by  means 

quite  perished  in  1621,  as  did  tliat  of  Beuthen,  in 
r  Oels  fell  into  great  distress.  In  1639  an  imperial 
[uar(«red  in  Oels;  in  1640  the  city  was  besieged,  un- 

the  Swedes,  taken  and  plundered  by  them  in  1642, 
aken  by  the  imperialists.     Biebing,  rector  of  the  p;ym- 

at  that  time,  "Truly,  among  so  many  and  so  great 
i  in  Oels  means  to  starve,  to  die  before  our  time,  and 

forotaste  of  the  tormenia  of  hell.*'^ 
e  year  of  peace,  Duke  G«urg  Rudolph  established  a 
ices  in  the  church  of  SL  John,  at  Liegnitz.     He  be- 

the  revenues  of  the  tal«  Goldberg  gymuasium,  as  he 
:ree  of  establishment,  dated  2eth  of  April,  1646,  "for 
ment,  renovation,  and  improvement  of  all  the  praise- 
ions  of  our  forefathers,  for  church  and  school,  which  it 
mpoBsibility  to  maintain,  by  reason  of  the  thirty  years' 

y  suffice  to  show  how  destructive  was  the  effect  of  the 
ion  of  the  tiiirty  years'  war  on  the  schools  of  our  un- 
riand. 

Bd  irit  S<T«}l>h  feni nl.  Wiiifrl,  look  It  In  IB17.    The  Unptrlil  troop* 
HD  Ihf  eli;  rinfom*  to  ibc  unuuni  or  S8i,610  tuUhn. 
ayirutaiium  ^  Slargard,"  hf  Dimlor  ond  School- Councilor  nilw. 

n^rtimmt,"  hj  DiKolur  Dr.  Uagt.    I9tl,  p.  10,  la. 

ngramme  of  Lirgnilt."  by  Prorcclor  M.  B«hlw,    IGOT.  p.  14. 
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"WheD,  however,  the  war  came  to  aq  end,  tliU  destructioa  wm  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  "  re-eiUblishmetit  and  raDoratioo."  We  ahall 
consider  tiiii  more  in  detail,  after  we  shall  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  life  and  labon  of  Comenius,  who  liTed  and  suffered  through 
the  whole  of  the  thirty  years'  war. 

H.    -ntt  curnjKT  AfrH  tdk  riACi  or  wwrrrtuut, 

Aft«r  the  conclusion  of  the  pesce  of  Westphalia,  all  good  princes 
■  and  magistrates  of  free  citi«8  took  an  interest  in  the  re -establishment 
of  schools.  This  was  the  more  necessary  since  the  generation  which 
had  grown  np  since  and  during  the  desolating  thirty  years'  war  had 
degenerated  as  well  in  morals  and  religion  as  in  knowledge. 

The  plans  of  school  organization  which  appeared  first  aha  the  war 
agree  mostly  with  those  of  the  sixteentii  century.  Latin  continued 
the  chief  study;  and  next  was  Greek. 

Programmes  of  a  later  dale,  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
first  ten  year«  of  the  next  century,  show  a  mnch  altered  character. 
The  old  studies  were  pursued  no  longer  after  the  old  methods;  and 
an  increasing  number  of  new  ones  were  gradually  introdnced  into  the 
circle  of  learning. 

We  will  first  consider  the  methods  followed  in  teaching  Latiru 

In  the  school-plan  published  in  1664,  by  the  conndl  of  Frankfort 
on  the  Mun,  daily  exercises  in  speaking  Latin  were  required.  "Any 
one,"  it  Bsys,  "who  shall  speak  otherwise  than  in  Latin,  or  any  thing 
indecent  or  blasphemous,  shall  be  punished  at  the  time  of  his  trans- 
gression, but  with  good  discretion."  Entirely  tn  agreement  with 
Trotiendorf,  Sturm,  and  the  Jesuits.  Whether  this  kind  of  speaking 
Latin  were  judicious,  Feuerlein,  inspector  of  the  Nuremberg  Gymna- 
sium, doubts.*  "Hitherto,"  he  ssys,  "our  Itffti  have  required  of  the 
boys  even  in  the  lower  classes,  tub  poena,  to  speak  nothing  but  Lat^n  ; 
with  the  intention,  besides  (he  utu  expedittore  hujui  Un^a,ihtA  they 
should  not  be  able  to  chatter  so  much  with  each  other."  Others,  on 
the  other  band,  were  so  "  scmpulos  "  that  tbey  would  not  require  any 
speaking  whatever  of  Latin  from  the  boys,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  become  used  to  a  vulgar  Latin.f  There  should  be  a  middle  way 
between  this  excessive  scrupulosity,  "for  the  sake  of  preserving  the 
language  of  the  young  by  means  of  lAtin,  or  rather  the  Latin  by 

■  '■  Thf  FbUi  hilktrlo  !f  Oa  Surembers  Oymnatium  ^  St.  jEgiiiia,  rcboill  from  Oh 
rround  om  of  }li  uhea,  ^a  Lhr«  conplrlrd  ptrioda ;  md  thft  IdmIiuiIdd  for  ionmctkin  und 
diKiplInc  u fEhpHnl  ftad  luiprDTrd  \i\  ttit  fbunh  ptriod. nam  puMiag"  Ac  Bf  J.  G. PfDcr- 
Icln.  pHlar  of  ei  ^idiuiand  inipnloraf  tht  grmnuluin.    lsn,p,9S. 

IFruerteln  cllci  hers  WifenKll'i  •^Practpia  dtaiputTtrhiinim"*aA  <•  Dt  tlybi-'  (Joh. 
ChrlRaph  Wigen""<  born  at  NurFDibcqi.  1633;  liicd  In  17D6.  wbilc  prorriBr  u  Allsrf;  u 
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means  of  their  tongoe,  and  tbe  fear  that  the  boys  wonld  become  ao- 
cuatomed  to  mera  sorry  kitchen-Latin,"  They  must  not  speak  Latin 
among  tbamselves,  but  only  under  the  oversight  uf  their  teacher.* 
"  As  for  the  rest,"  aays  Feuerlein,  "  I  do  not  believe  it  ia  necessary  to 
forbid  our  youth  from  speaking  Latin  among  tberaselvea. 

Evidently  speaking  Latin  began  to  be  regarded  with  other  eyes  in 
the  previous  century,  for  it  was  required  of  all,  even  the  youngeat 
scholars.  Having  been  regarded  as  a  second  mother-tongue  for  the 
boys,  it  had  been  taught  like  the  mother-tongue.  Just  as  the  lattar 
ia  at  firat  spoken  by  infants  in  mere  attempts,  in  a  most  disfigured 
manner,  and  only  gradually  with  fewer  faults,  so  tbe  youngest  achdan 
had  been  permitted  to  speak  the  most  helpless,  gibberish  Latin.  But 
now  a  different  rule  was  established.  The  boys  were  rather  to  be 
silent  than  to  speak  bad  Latin ;  and  good  Latin  was  to  be  learned  by 
the  conUnucd  reading  of  the  classics.  Was  the  Latin  then  no  longer 
regarded  as  a  second  mother-tongue  ?  Such  an  altered  state  of  af- 
&itB  is  indicated  by  tbe  following  facts.  Previously,  Latin  had  been 
learned  from  the  Latin  grammars ;  a  practice  which  Katich  was  the 
firat  to  oppose.!  ^^  ""^  followed  by  the  school  ordinances  of  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  flr«t  decennium  of  the 
eighteenth.  "  In  Quinla,"'^  says  the  Frankfort  school  ordinance,  "the 
new  Qennan  grammar  shall  be  used  instead  of  the  '  Compendium 
Grammatieee  Oie**etuu.'  "g  Feuerlein,  of  Nurembei^,|  says  that  it  is 
a  ques^oQ  to  be  considered,  "whether,  in  learning  Latin,  the  use  of 
a  grammar  written  in  Latin  should  be  continued,  or  whether  it  would 
not  be  found  best  to  introduce  one  written  in  German  ?  "  Some  made 
use  of  the  German  grammar  of  Seybold.  Tbe  celebrated  Mark 
grammar,  prepared  in  1728,  by  the  rectors  of  Berlin,  was  in 
German. 
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A  compuisoD  of  tli«  earlier  dramatic  representations  in  the  scbools 
rith  the  laUr  ones  is  in  place  here.*  Sturm  required  that,  every 
reek,  a  piece  from  Tereoce  or  Flautus  should  be  acted ;  his  design 
eiog  the  attainment  of  fadlity  in  speaking  Latin.  Many  schools 
)11owed  his  advice.f  In  Oels,  Terence  or  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus 
rere  used  ;  in  Liegniti^  'n  1817,  "  Termtiiu  Chrittiamit"  was  r«- 
mmended.  "Nolwithstundiog,"  the  recommendation  continues,  "let 
s  adhere  to  the  opinions  of  the  renowned  Herr  Sturmius,  whoH 
DUnsel  is  U>  make  uae  in  the  schools  rather  of  recitations  and  scenic 
erformances  than  of  tedious  readings  and  eiplanaUons  of  the  come- 
ies  and  tragedies.  In  Giitlingen,  also,  pieces  from  Flautus  and 
'erence  were  represented.! 

But  this  principle  was  not  adhered  to.  At  one  time  the  teachers 
f  gjmnasiums  themselves  began  to  write  pieces,  sometimes  very  ej- 
-aordinary,  in  Latin  ;  with  the  purpose  of  attaining  the  origioal  end 
f  practice  in  speaking  Latin,  and  at  the  same  time  of  avoiding  the 
idecencies  of  Terence ;  but  after  a  time  the  use  of  Grerman  compo- 
itions,  which  began  as  early  as  in  the  sixteenth  century,  seems  to 
ave  altogether  prevailed.  There  was  no  longer  any  pains  taken 
bout  practice  in  speaking  Latin.  Among  the  Latin  school -dramaa, 
le  "Behatar,  Lutherui,  and  Jtaulut  eomtedia  laera  de  nativitale," 
y  Hirtzwig,  rector  at  Frankfort,  was  celebrated.^  Rector  Tesmar 
aused  to  be  exhibited,  at  Neustettin,  in  1684,  a  comedy  "J)e  ruilieo 
brio  qui  princep*  ereoWur."^ 

At  the  gymnasium  at  Saliwedel,  Alexander  the  Great,  after  Cor- 
uH,  waa  exhibited.**  It  contained,  besides  the  historical  persons,  the 
mgel  Gabriel,  Fame,  a  multitude  of  pages,  a  ghost,  and  a  cornier. 
Luother  piece  was  Epaminondas  before  the  criminal  court  at  Thebes. 
Eetween  two  Latin  acta  was  introduced  an  entirely  inappropriate  Ger- 
lan  interlude,  which  represented  the  strife  between  choral  and  figural 
lusic ;  in  which  Apollo  and  the  muses  appeared.  In  the  drama  of 
lercules  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  there  appeared  the  seven  arts, 
iree  soldiers,  three  etudenls  who  sang  the  students'  song.  Sea.  And 
iese  pieces  were  muct  exceeded  by  the  later  German,  or  rather  Ger- 
lan-Latin  and  German -French,  school-dramas  in  deplorable  tasteless- 
ess.     Thus  there  waa  exhibited  at  tlie  gymnasium  at  Thorn,  in  1T23, 
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an  **  Aeltu  drama tietu  of  Joseph  distressed  and  extklted,"  id  which 
the  author,  a  teacher  in  tha  gymnatiiuin,  himself  played.  "  Non,"  he 
aaya,  "  I  have  selected  a  biblical  subject,  aod  have  obtained  permis- 
sion from  our  masters,  the  school  officers,  to  repreeeot  the  same  in  this 
theater ;  and  also  to  invite  to  the  same,  with  our  most  humble  obliga- 
tions, all  and  every  ooe  of  the  high  patrons  and  patronesses  of  our 
Parnassus — requesting  them  with  friendly  kindness  to  favor  us  with 
Uieir  presence  for  some  few  boura,"  &a.  The  play  is  a  mixture  of 
rococo-gallantry  and  coarseness.* 

The  drama  called  Stargaris,  on  the  bad  and  good  fortune  of  the 
town  of  Stargard,  which  the  Stargard  scholars  acted  apparently  in 
1668,  in  a  large  warehouse,  must  have  been  without  gallantry,  but 
still  coarser.  In  the  third  act,  there  appeared  two  adulterers,  with  an 
adulterous  and  loose  woman,  who  conversed  not  in  the  most  decent 
manner ;  until  there  appear  the  wives  of  the  f^thless  husbands,  who 
assault  them  with  slippers  and  distaf&.  In  the  second  act,  where  the 
masons,  at  the  command  of  the  magistrates,  are  building  the  wall  of 
the  city,  there  occurs  some  violent  quarreling.  And  this  play  was 
acted  before  the  assembled  authorities  of  the  vicinity-f 

Although  Sturm  and  others,  by  these  Latin  school-dramas,  pro- 
poaed  that  the  scholars  who  acted  them  should  learn  to  speak 
Latin,  and  others  again  aouglit  the  edification  and  at  the  same 
time  the  amusement  both  of  scholars  and  spectators,  and  therefore 
exhibited  Qennan  plays,  Mliller,  rector  at  Zittau,  describes  the  object 
of  these  plays  to  be  "  The  exercising  of  the  studen^  by  public  come- 
dies in  oratory  and  political  decorum.''  Of  six  comedies  exhibited,  he 
himself  wrote  four,  by  the  exhibition  of  wbicli  many  had  "acquired 
better  morals,  and  had  learned  to  fill  better  than  before  their  places 
in  the  political  world."  They  are  designed  for  the  training  of  the 
memory  ;  "since,"  he  says,  "  we  did  not  seek  the  empty  pleasure  of 
idle  minds,  but  benefited  in  study  and  in  conduct.  For  we  would 
not  willingly  rank  among  those  whom  men  call  Merry  Andrews,  and 
who  divert  the  mob  with  vulgar  follies." 

"Who  can  not  trace  here,  as  well  as  in  the  above  introduction  to 
the  play  at  Thorn,  the  influence  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  ?  But  I 
ahali  speak  of  this  point  further  on ;  and  at  present  will  only  say 
this  :  Tlie  new  prindple,  that  the  youngest  scholars  were  not  to  speak 
Latin,  and  were  not  to  learn  from  the  grammar  in  Latin ;  the  decline 
of  L>atin  school -dramas,  previously  act«d  by  the  scholan,  in  order  to 
facilitate  speaking  Latin ;  alt  these  indicate  that  Latin  was  no  longer 
sought  to  be  made  a  second  motber-tongue,  and  thnt  the  true  mother- 
ton^e  was  beginning  to  attain  to  its  nsuinl  and  roal  rights.     This 

*  Ridaa-f  PrMtiai  Pmintial  Jmntal,"  KOV;  lS41,p,  4C&         tFilbt,  p  11,15. 
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will  now  be  mtuJe  atrikinglf  evident  to  xu  from  oth«r  soarcu;  ind  it 
will  become  quite  clear  when  we  Bball  havs  glanced  over  the  hisloTj 
of  L«tic  in  GeriDBTiy,  nnd  eapeci&ll;  of  ita  relationa  with  tbe  Gernian 
Uncage  from  the  earliest  time*  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighlaeDth 
eenturj. 

The  requirement  to  speak  and  write  Latin  a  the  hut  echo  of  the 
old  Romish  dominioii  over  a  great  part  of  Europe  ;*  for  the  Romans 
forced  their  language  upon  the  conquered  nations.  The  Romish  pa- 
pain, as  well  aa  the  German  emperors,  inherited  this  ruling  language, 
which  was  that  both  of  cbarch  and  state.  In  general,  however,  Ger- 
man was  the  language  of  govemmeat,  and  French  of  diplomacy ; 
and  thus,  after  the  Reformation,  Latin  remained  the  language  of  the 
Bible,  of  religion,  and  of  the  courts  of  jnstioe,  only  among  the 
Catholica. 

Thus  partly  driven  from  the  church  and  the  state,  the  speaking  and 
writing  of  Latin  ded  to  the  domain  of  learning ;  it  should  serve  as 
the  general  medium  of  intercourse)  written,  printed,  and  oral,  among 
all  the  learned  men  of  Enrope. 

It  however  gradually  withdrew  itself  from  thb  sphere  also,  espe- 
cially at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Burmann,  in  an  oration  at  Leyden,  in  the  year 
ITIS,  complained  that,  "  Within  a  little  time,  the  serious  German  na- 
tion has  proceeded  toward  the  disuse  of  the  Latin  speech,  so  that 
in  university  chairs  and  in  schools  only  the  mother-tongue  is  heard." 

The  intellectu^  and  learned  Matthias  Gesner  expreasea  himself 
clearly  upon  this  subject.  "  In  vain,"  be  says,t  "  it  has  been  held  a 
sin  to  speak  any  thing  but  Latjn  in  our  univerwtica.  And  yet,  nity 
or  seventy  years  ago,  none  dared  to  break  the  rule.  But  when  the 
University  of  Halle  was  founded,  in  1695,  some  few  b^an  to  violate 
it.  The  first  was  Christian  Thomasius,  who  read  German  because  he 
did  not  understand  Latin.  'But  he  bad  quite  suffii»ent  reasons  be- 
aides  this  for  doing  so.  For  at  that  time  learned  men  spoke  Latin, 
it  is  true;  bat  afler  such  a  manner  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
them  to  speak  German.  Yea,  even  had  Latin  not  been  tanght  in  the 
schools  and  universities,  that  language  would  not  have  been  injured 
by  it  Thus  then  the  ignorance  of  Thomasius  was  the  first  reason  for 
this  change,  but  the  second  and  entirely  just  one  was  that  the  Latin 
language  should  not  come  to  entire  destruction.  It  was  that  men 
of  education,  who  understood  Latin,  were  in  favor  of  the  use  of  tlie 
Oermiin,  and   advised   in  future  to  teach  it,  while  the  few  barbarians 
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defended  the  um  of  Latin.*  But  the  German  made  rapid  progrew, 
and  in  few  jeara  waa  entirely  predominant.  And  now  even  royal 
edicts  were  of  no  more  avail  against  the  practice  of  leaching  in 
German.'' 

Ufe  and  teaching  go  hand  in  band.  When  state  and  church  no 
longer  required  the  speaking  and  writing  of  Latin,  it  was  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  require  that  it  should  be  used  aa  the  living  mother-tongue 
by  the  literati.f 

As  in  the  universitiea,  so  in  the  schools,  the  use  of  German  in- 
creased ;  it  was  soon  made  one  of  Ihe  branches  of  instruction.!  Even 
that  very  school  ordinance  of  Frankfort,  of  1654,  which  was  so  strict 
in  requiring  the  speaking  of  I^tin,  requires  the  scholars  in  the  seventh 
class  to  **  rend  fluently  German  and  Latin."§  Feuerletn  of  Nuremberg| 
cites  stronger  instances.  "  Moet  people,"  they  say,  "  will  in  futur4 
have  occasion,  in  their  spiritual  or  worldly  employments,  for  the  pow- 
er of  speaking  well  in  German  almost  always,  and  only  to  the  least 
possible  extent  in  Latin;  and  yet  they  give  almost  no  application  to 
German.''  But  they  add,  as  if  fearful  that  they  have  said  too  much, 
"  notwithataniling  the  Latin  is  to  be  studied  more  than  any  thing  else 
in  the  Latin  schools,  and  is  not  to  be  neglected." 

The  Harabui^  scjiool  ordinance,  above  quoted,  goes  still  fiirther.^ 
The  scholars  must,  it  is  true,  according  to  it,  speak  good  Latin  ;  hut 
ss  to  the  German,  it  is  said  that  "the  German  language  fthnll  be  be- 
timea  studied,  both  in  Quaria,  afler  they  have  been  well  grounded, 
and  afterward  in  Terlia,  Secunda,  and  Prima,  as  well  by  reading  the 
commendation  of  good  German  books  as  by  the  practical  imitation 
of  the  sane  in  German  letterti,  speeches,  and  otherwise ;  so  that  no  one 
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sre  the  scbool  for  the  gymnasium  who  shall  not  have  paved 
lent  examioation  in  pure  componition  in  this  language. 
y  enterltuoed  similar  opinions.  Baumeister,  rector  at  Gorlits, 
"  ll  is  a  very  harmful  opinion  to  believe,  that'  at  school  men 
rouble  themselves  only  about  the  Lalin,  Greek,  and  Ilebrew 
i ;  but  that  the  German  does  not  belong  ninong  the  learned 
9.  The  example  of  the  Romans  ought  to  be  remembeied, 
)ver  dishonored  their  native  tongue  in  such  a  i*ay.  I  seek  on 
cc^on  to  remove  tliis  prejudice  among  youth."  He  says  fiir- 
at,  if  they  would  strictly  re<iuire  thorough  study  and  practice 
motber-tongue,  the  Germans  have  their  classical  authors  as 
the  Romans. 

izky,  rector  in  FrenzlHU,t  says :  "  It  ia  fitting  Uiat  men  should 
lieir  own  motber-tongue  well,  and  that  youth  should  acquire 
ne  in  the  school.  I'his  principle  will  be  acknowledged  just  now 
iy  persons.  If  men  had  had  regard  to  this  in  past  times,  there 
not  have  been  all  the  mortification  which  has  been  felt  at  see- 
r  greatest  and  most  learned  men  make  such  blnndera  in  iditin 
Id  have  been  severely  punished  in  a  scholar  at  school." 
ler,J  already  raentJoned  as  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Zittau, 
«s  the  same  opinion.  "  Atnong  the  languages,"  lie  says,  "  the 
r-tongue  holds  the  pre-eminence ;  both  because  It  is  the  model 
ich  all  other  languages  niust  be  learned  and  judged  and  is  the 
neans  by  which  we  apply  to  practical  use  all  our  acqusitions. 
)se  reasons  should  the  German  language  be  diligently  studied  in 
ools,  from  the  beginning  ID  the  end  ;  and  be  made  the  chief  in- 
^nt  of  the  development  of  all  the  powers  of  the  understanding." 
a  matter  of  astonishment  that  rectors  of  gymnasiums  should 
ntertained  such  views  upon  the  German  language;  for  at  that 
.  was  in  a  state  of  the  deepest  decay.  While  previously  ther« 
en  writUn  a  compound  of  German  and  Latin,  there  had  lately 
1  into  it  a  third  element — the  French ;  it  was  a  truly  Babelish 
ge.  The  proverb  "  The  style  is  the  man  "  might  apply  both  to 
per  classes  and  the  people.  In  the  second  half  of  the  seven- 
and  the  first  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was  apparent,  in 
^le,  the  taste,  and  even  in  the  opinions  and  character  of  the 
.n  men  of  learning,  a  heterogenous  and  intolerable  mixture  of 
erman-Latin  erudition  and  pedantry  with  frivolous  gallaulry 
disgustful  scrvilism  to  France. 
re  now  began  the  strife  between  the  Latin  and  Latin  lilera- 

m  Imporlnxl  Inpmf 
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tnra  and  Freoch  and  French  literature.  Vaiogloiious  Frencbmeti 
m«(le  themaelves  and  others  believe  that  their  poets  and  prosemen 
excelled  the  SDcieot  classics.*  In  diplomacy  French  unfortunately 
gradually  took  the  place  of  Latin  as  the  universal  laoguage  of  kings 
mad  firinces.  It  had  also  become  the  lan^age  of  convereatiuD  among 
the  higher  classes  in  Oerinan,  having  been  introduced  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  profligate  Louis  XIV.  and  the  crowd  of  abandoned  court- 
iers who  adored  him  as  the  highest  model  of  courtly  traiDing. 
The  shallow  and  traitorous  un-Gennan  admirers  of  this  literature 
hoped  that  the  French  would  entirely  drive  out  the  classical  lan- 
guages, and  would  even  become  the  language  of  instmotJon  at  the 
universitiee.f 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  all  this  had  an  influence  upon  schools  1. 
"  It  has  come  to  be  the  case,"  says  Feuerlein,  of  Nuremberg^  "  ^'■■^ 
some  eminent  people  have  exempted  their  sons  eotirely  from  the 
study  of  Greek."  And  again,  "The  tendency  of  the  times  is  to  con- 
sider a  knowledge  of  French  entirely  indispensable  to  such  persons.'' 

The  connection  is  evident  between  the  exemption  of  the  sons  of 
these  eminent  people  from  studying  Greek  and  the  considering  & 
knowledge  of  French  indispensable  to  them. 

When  Sturm's  gymnasium,  in  lol8,  contained  more  than  one 
thousand  scholars,  and  among  them  about  two  hundred  nobles,  twen- 
ty-four counts  and  barons,  and  three  princes,  yet  all  these  scholars, 
great  and  small,  were  instructed  according  to  one  and  the  same  plan. 
The  Baron  von  Sonneck  was,g  as  we  have  seen,  examined  exactly  like 
Ms  fellow -scholars  in  rhetoric,  Latin,  and  Greek.  The  same  eijuality 
among  the  scholars  prevailed  at  TrutzcndorTs  gymnasium,  and  here 
they  even  proclmmed  in  the  school  laws,  He  who  is  a  scholar  can 
no  longer  play  the  noble.) 

What  honorable  firmness  and  disregard  of  consequences  on  the 
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part  of  UicM  cJd  rectora!  How  ri^tly  did  they  feel  that  In  IIh 
r«idm  of  lewning  there  U  no  reipect  fw  penoiw  I 

How  diaguBting,  on  the  other  band,  is  the  conduct  of  later  recton, 
who  treated  their  noble  Bcholan  in  a  more  reapeetfnl  uid  entirely  dif- 
ferent manner  from  the  others!  The  s&me  France  which,  in  the 
Berolution,  preached  a  thoroughly  (bIk  equality,  preached,  in 
the  time  of  the  tyranny  of  LouU  XIV,,  ut  equally  false  in- 
equality of  rank,  and  thus  pointed  out  the  way  to  the  later  preach- 
er* ot  equality.  Tbh  French  servility  to  those  of  higher  grade 
spread  into  Germany,  and  even  infected  the  schools.  We  give  a  few 
examples  of  iL 

Baumeiater  *  already  mentioned  ns  rector  at  GorlltE,  has  an  eepectai 
arrangement  of  lessons  for  the  noble  scholar*.  Greeli,  which  Uie 
dtiien  scholan  studied  assiduously,  is  omitted  from  it  It  was  prom- 
ised that  a  French  teacher  should  be  appointed.  It  was  Baid  that 
"mathema^ca  chiefly  were  to  be  learned  by  nobles."  The  mim  is 
even  not  ashamed  to  say  "  We  mslie  a  distinction  between  the  chil- 
dren of  nohlea  and  genUemen  and  those  of  lower  birth  ;  in  part  be- 
cause a  more  intimate,  loving,  and  trustful  intercourse  with  their 
teachers  is  proper  for  them,  for  instruction  in  the  mannen  appropriate 
to  their  rank,  and  in  part  that  they  may  be  safe  from  fenlts  into 
which  they  might  fall  by  intercourse  with  the  others.  Ifthechildren 
at  gentlemen,"  he  continues,  "  bring  a  tutor  with  them,  they  are  not 
strictly  required  to  attend  the  public  recitations."  For  such  lessons 
a  nobleman  paid  donble. 

Rector  Mbller,  of  Zittau,  agrees  with  him  of  Odrlitz;  and  his  pro- 
gramme, both  in  language  and  in  matter,  is  made  up  of  stiff  pedant- 
ry, plastered  over  with  a  dressing  of  French  gallantry.  Modem  his- 
tory,! according  to  him,  must  be  studied  thoroughly,  but  other  his- 
tory only  in  a  cursory  manner.  '*■  We  study,''  he  says,  "not  for  old 
timea,  but  for  the  present  And  we  might  well  study  also  heraldry 
and  genealogy."  Again,  "The  languages  of  the  present  political 
world  moat  not  be  neglected  in  the  schools;"  these  are  of  practical 
use  to  "many  classes  of  persons,  especially  the  nobility  and  those 
about  the  court"  Mailer^  assures  patrons  that  in  the  gymnasium 
their  children  will  have  abundant  opportunity  to  acquire  noble  and 
gallant  studies,  especially  mathematics,  Frendi,  Italian,  and  Engiish, 
as  well  as  dancing."  "Yes,"  he  continues,  " if  any  one  should  be 
most  graciously  pleased  to  intfust  their  children  to  my  own  house 
and  table,  I  will  myself  ins^nct  them  in  French  and  dancing,  in 

*  '■  Accmml  ijf  1*1  OymHamiian  at  GVrllli,"  96,  as,  30. 
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order  to  have  them  mora  completely  UDder  m;  owo  observation,  and 
when  needful  to  give  them  an  oocasjooal  admonition." 

It  was  alwajB,  however,  an  ungrateful  task  for  the  gymnauum 
rectors  of  that  time  to  instruct  their  noble  icholars  after  the  model 
of  the  French  aristocracy.  The  purpose  of  the  system  of  education, 
the  method,  the  organization,  and  the  character  of  the  t«achen  of  the 
gjniDasium  were  all  opposed  to  it.  From  the  troubles  arising  from 
these  sources  came  the  practice  of  founding  special  instituUona  for 
noble  jouth,  such  as  the  P^dagogium  at  Halle,  the  Entghta'  Acade- 
my at  Liegnitz,  dec 

Thus  we  see  that  the  schools  of  literature,  in  the  centnry  after  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  assumed  a  character  very  much  varied  from 
that  of  those  of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  see  that  the  La^n  lost 
ila  place  as  a  second  mothertongue,  and  that  the  German  took  its 
rightful  one  as  the  native  and  honored  language;  but  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disgusting  influence  of  France  upon  our  country,  the 
French  language  and  French  education  ruled  our  higher  ranks  with 
an  unholy  spell. 

How  deeply  soever  these  influences  had  already  changed  the  idea 
of  the  character  of  our  literary  schools,  still  other  causes  were  at 
work  to  the  same  end. 

"For  along  time,"  writes  Rector  Wenzky  of  Prenzlau,  in  1746,* 
"the  old  methods  of  teaching  have  been  discontinued  in  most  places, 
and  others  have  been  adopted  more  in  accordance  with  the  times. 
The  object  now  is,  though  it  is  pursued  in  various  ways,  to  instruct 
scholars  who  may  be  able  to  serve  the  state  best  in  the  present 
emergency.  The  times  change,  and  the  school-teachers  must  vary 
with  them."  We  have  already  seen  how  unfortunately  the  times 
had  varied.  Wenzky  sought  espociidly  the  introduction  of  a  mulU- 
tnde  of  new  studies,  and  names,  besides  the  already  mentioned  in- 
slmction  io  the  mother- tongue,  genealogy,  heraldry,  geometry,  mili- 
tary and  civil  architecture,  astronomy,  dialing,  botany,  theoretical  and 
practical  philosophy,  Ac.,  4c  "I  teach,"  he  says,  "  how  to  judge  of 
books ;  and  show  how  to  compose,  write,  examine,  complete,  and  cor- 
rect the  proof  of  a  book."  "  I  dissuade  scholars  from  prejudices  as 
from  irreconcilable  enemies."  "If  one  should  tell  me  these  'subjects 
are  too  many,  and  the  chief  object,  the  leaming  of  language,  must 
be  obstructed  thereby;'  I  answer,  these  subjects  are  nevertheless  all 
useful,  and  are  such  that  the  scholar  must  have  some  knowledge  of 
all  of  them.  Why  are  the  arts  and  sciences  so  many  ? "  Id  this 
strange  error  we  see  a  picture  of  the  theory  of  pedagogical  develop- 
ment of  the  second  half  of  tlie  eighteenth  century,  and  which  has 
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existeil  down  to  our  own  times.  Thewe  exercises  may  be  doacdbed  in 
two  worUs :  real  subjects,  anil  exercis(«  of  the  understanding.  We 
shall  hereafter  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with  both  of  tliem ; 
but  tlieir  renl  objects  remioed  lu  but  little  of  the  profound  views  of 
Bacon  and  Comenius. 

Tbero  appeared  also  a  third  element  which  has  been  named  pie- 
tism, which  originated  witb  August  Hermann  Pranck^  and  his  BchooL 
Before  I  speak  of  this  school,  I  must  discuss  the  pedagogy  of  a  mtai 
who  is  to  be  considered  a  fbllower  of  Montaigne  and  Bacon,  and  ts  s 
predecessor  of  Ruusseaa;  the  pedagogy  of  the  EnglishrnHn  Locke. 


J 
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m.    CONTKlBUnONS  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

(TiunlUsil  for  Uib  Joanul,  frooi  tha  Omiu  of  Kul  th  B»m*r.| 


PkOF.  Raumi^  introduces  the  third  volume  of  his  "^BUloryof  Ptd- 
agogy  "  with  the  following  remarks : — 


"Tho  wonder  of  men  at  learuinf;  Bnd  «  the  arts,"  he  my,  "bat  been  mail  e  to 
increoae  by  the  cuDning  and  technical  arts  or  iboae  who,  having  atudied  the  sci- 
eooea,  ttsve  ont  thai  Ihey  were  pcrfeet  in  them  and  bad  broDght  them  to  uoinplt;- 
tioii.  For  when  men  turn  their  Btlenlioa  to  ayatuma  and  aubdiviaioDB,  th>-ie  aya- 
tema  aeem  to  them  to  inclade  eiery  thing,  and  to  cuntoin  within  themaclvm  all 
matter  whiah  re]at«  to  the  lubjecl.  And  though  aorh  ayitera  may  be  ill  filled 
cmt,  or  as  it  were  empty,  atill  they  impose  upou  the  common  nnderttanding  by  the 
Ibnn  anil  lashion  irf  s  p«rrect  acieoce.  The  linl  and  oldest  inveatigaton  of  truth, 
however,  with  more  fiiithfalaeaa  and  gooil  fortUDe,  bestowed  the  koowitdge  whi<rh 
tbey  had  received  from  the  obaervstion  of  things,  and  wiahed  to  preseivv  for  uae, 
in  the  toroi  of  aphnriami,  or  abort  ai-parate  thiiugfala,  not  koit  togellicr  in  any 
method  ;  and  thua  they  did  not  Feign  and  pretend  U)  aet  forth  the  whole  of  their 
•tL" 

So  tat  Baoon.  Aa  I  abide  by  hia  doctrine,  and  Iherefore  do  not  pretend  to  set 
forth  the  whole  extent  of  my  aubjt'Ct,  the  reader  will  find,  iDalead  of  a  lyatcm  of 
pedagOf^,  moetly  deecrrptiona  of  aicgle  pedagc^eal  mbjecla.  Thcac.  mortover, 
are  not  treated  at  all  after  any  one  plan,  Somelitne*  the  preaentalion  ia  of  a  hla- 
torical  kind ;  aometimea  I  hare  conaiduri^d  rather  the  present  time,  Snmetimea 
the  theuretiool  aide  ia  moat  praminciit,  and  lometimea  the  praetical.  Ip  this  1 
waa  ioiltietioed  by  the  varioua  oharaeten  of  my  inbjects,  by  tny  greater  or  Ifm 
imowledge  of  them,  and  by  the  modK  in  which  they  had  appeand  to  me  in  learn- 
ing and  Ifoching ;  in  ahort,  by  my  own  eiperience  of  them.  If  I  had  underlnlieD 
to  diaonaa  all  thcae  anbjeela  in  one  and  the  aame  way,  the  work  would  have  been 
done  in  a  colorlea,  monotonoiia  manner ;  and  anch  a  method  would  evidently 
have  boon  very  oloaely  connected  with  the  evolution  of  a  ayalem. 

Tlie  reader  here  receivea  Ibe  lirat  divieion  of  the  third  part.  Id  the  second 
diviaion  will  be  treated  inatmotion  in  the  sobjecta  omitted  in  the  firat.  Aa  a  ciin- 
elonon  of  the  whole  work,  I  have  thought  of  giving  a  comprrhenaive  view  of  the 
present  condition  of  pedagogy  ;  and  am  even  deeiroua  of  endeavoring  to  portray 
tmty  and  impartially  the  moat  eminent  of  living  teacbera. 

1  know  well  how  diSonlt  la  thia  taak,  and  bow  mnoh  aelf-denial  it  implies. 
Perhapa  an  author  who  boa  entered  hia  aiMy-fifth  year  ia  better  Rtled  for  aueh  a 
taak  than  younger  men,  who  yet  are  "  vigoruua  in  love  and  hale."  It  ia  more 
eaay  for  one  near  the  end  of  hia  life  to  a^ak  of  the  preaent  aa  if  it  already  lay 
hr  behind  him,  aa  it  aoon  will. 

Erlongen,  Jane  lat,  1847.  Kahlvon  Radmik. 

We  sball  continue  our  translations  from  this  volnmo  until  we  have 
completed  them,  by  the  reproducUon  of  the  whole  of  Prof.  Raumer's 
great  work  in  the  English  langunge. 
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"  Speak,  that  I  ma;  tee  thee,"  said  «  Oreek. 

Accordingly,  the  child  being  unable  to  ipeak,  cotOM  into  the  world, 
M  it  were,  invisible ;  and  long  pr«mrvea  th«  deepwt  incognito.  All 
the  care  of  the  parenta  is  beatoired  npon  the  little  belplees  body; 
phjsical  ednoation  is  the  main  object.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Gre^ 
and  RoinaDB.  The  Spartans  u«ed  a  rude  method  of  alieTiating  the 
task,  hj  passing  a  aeotence  upon  the  new-born  child,  of  life  if  its 
bodj  seemed  healthy,  of  death  if  not.  Rousseau's  doctrine  was  little 
better.  "  I  could  not  trouble  myself^"  he  says,  "  about  a  sickly  child, 
if  it  were  to  live  to  be  eighty  years  old.  I  can  not  be  oonoenKd 
about  any  pupil  who  is  a  burden  to  himself  and  to  those  who  have 
the  care  of  him.'' 

To  give  all  the  honor  to  the  body  is  a  ooarse  and  brutal  eetiniate 
of  man.  Such  barbarians  would  not  have  thought  worth  preserving 
the  life  of  Kepler,  the  great  Germao  aatroooroer,  wbo  came  into  the 
world  a  sickly  seven  months'  child. 

Rousseau,  in  his  teachings  as  to  phyucal  education,  baa  kept  in 
view,  as  bis  ideal,  a  completely  healthy  North  AmMJcan  savage;  a 
rule  which  will  not  serve  for  us  domes^cated  Europeans.  But  one 
extreme  introduces  another;  there  pravuled,  for  great  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  especially  in  France,  a  frivolous,  unnatural  meth- 
od even  in  the  education  of  small  children.  We  have  already  be- 
come aoquaint«d  with  these  uonatnral  ways :  the  frinle-wigged  boys, 
with  laced  coats,  and  swords  at  their  sides ;  and  the  little  rrizEte-headed 
girls,  with  their  great  hoop-petticoata.  By  their  contests  agunst 
these  evila,  Rousseau  in  France  and  his  followers  in  Germany,  as  ad- 
vocates of  natural  principles,  did  great  service  to  the  canae  of  physi- 
cal education.  The  extreme  t-iewe  which  they  held,  as  happens  at 
every  reaction,  disappeared  with  time,  and  the  real  good  remained. 

To  refer  once  more  to  a  few  points.  Rousaeau  admonished  moth- 
ers of  their  maternal  duties,  in  striking  terms.  It  is  not  nurses,  but 
they  themselves,  who  are  destined  to  bring  up  their  children.  If 
they  would  have  their  childreo  lore  them,  they  must  wait  upon  them 
with  efficient  maternal  love.*  He  zealously  combated  the  abominabte 
custom  of  swaddling  children,  as  a  child  so  swatlied  up  can  not  ex- 
ercise any  of  its  limbs ;  and  recommended  cool  bathing,  fresh  air, 
simple  diet,  aod  a  costume  permitting  the  freest  exercise  of  the  body. 

However  correct  these  views  are  in  the  maip,  it  would  not,  as  has 
already  been  said,  be  advisable  to  follow  Rousseau  absolutely.    He  ia 

*  QelllBt  bed  ■Imd;  [13,  U  l>ld  doHD  Ihc  iodh  priaciplei )  u  bwl  BniHti  ifM  Uo. 
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DO  pbysician — be  %vm  hates  physidans;  [iroceeds  reckleulv,  and 
often  blindly,  nfter  bis  Huron  ideal ;  and  is  detennined,  either  bjr 
bending  or  breaking,  to  harden  the  French  children.* 

The  little  irork  of  the  able  phjaician,  Hufeland,  on  the  contraiy, 
bis  "  Good  Adviet  to  Motkert,  on  the  Phytiral  Edueation  of  their 
CUldren,"  is  highly  to  be  recoin mended.  Intelligent  mothers  mtiy 
sarely  foDow  his  ulvice,  particularly  as  to  diet,  where  ao  many  go 
astray.  According  to  Hufeland,  coffee  and  tea  are  altc^ether  unneces- 
sary to  children ;  be  probibile  the  usual  overwhelming  of  children  in 
thick,  soft  featber-beds,  and  their  sleeping  in  heated,  unventilated 
rooms;  recommendiog,  instead,  the  utmost  cleanliness,  and  especially 
what  he  calls  air  and  water-baths. 

Children  do  not  give  information  ;  we  do  not  see  into  the  quiet  and 
hidden  secrets  of  their  existence.  In  instruction,  the  most  helpless 
scholar  will  receive  the  most  assiHtance  from  the  intelligent  teacher. 
But  we  often  have  to  stand  in  doubt  and  irresolution  by  the  cradle, 
and  to  recommend  our  child  to  the  care  of  ila  angel  in  heaven.  I 
have  known  farmers*  wives,  who  permitted  their  children  to  play  in 
the  street,  without  any  care.  And  if  any  one  drew  their  attention  to 
the  danger,  they  would  any,  "My  child  is  not  three  years  old  yet — 
the  angels  take  care  of  those."  Their  idea,  probably,  was  that  after 
the  third  year,  when  the  child  is  more  active  and  intelligent,  it  can 
take  care  of  itself. 

But,  although  the  inner  life  of  the  child  is  a  secret  to  us,  we  may 
be  confident  that  its  mind  is  no  vacant  space,  but  a  place  consecrated 
by  baptism,  in  which  are  slnmliering  the  seeds  of  divine  gifb,  which 
ihsll  develop  with  advancing  years.  But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
the  mother  can  do  nothing  for  the  child  in  th^  first  years  of  its  life, 
eicept  in  the  mere  mutter  of  pliysicat  care.  Is  the  heartfelt  love 
which  inspires  this  care  nothing  1  Who  knows  whether  it  is  not  this 
love  which  implants  the  first  seeds  of  the  answering  love  in  the  child's 
heart?  Shall,  tlien,  the  dependence  of  little  children  upon  their 
mother  be  only  auimal  and  selfish  ?  Who  can  tell  how  much  infiu- 
ence  the  beautiful  cradle-songs  of  the  mother  have  upon  the  child  ? 
And,  above  all,  we  believe  that  the  intercession  of  the  parents  brings 
a  blessing. 

With  the  acquisition  of  speech,  begins  a  new  course  of  life  for  the 
child;  and  it  comes  out  of  its  mysteriotis  iaolation.  Learning  to 
speak  is  connected  with  learning  to  walk  ;t  and  these  two  compre- 

u  liednrn  on  diBip  (romid,  or  to  drink  cold  drink. 
tPint.IoFr«p.    ThuMnnnhgni  baih  vpiKiHTIffK    A  child  vho  InriM  tn  uwp  wtU 
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hand  the  fint  elementary  instrortion  of  a  chWd.  I  sotidpats  the 
quec^D,  what  reason  is  there  whj  children  should  be  born  dumb, 
and  require'  almost  a  year  before  they  can  speak  a  word  ?  It  is  be- 
cause they  must  needs  awake  gradually  from  their  deep,  nine  monUu' 
embryoilic  eUimber.  Light  awakens  the  eyes,  sound  the  ears,  and  in 
this  way  the  Bensea  become  active,  and  of  themselves  receive  impres- 
moDt  from  the  world  around.  This  n  the  beginning  of  living,  ami  of 
eiperience.  It  is  when  the  child's  impressions  mature  into  ideas  that 
there  arises  within  him  the  need  of  expressing  himself;  words  are 
the  ripe  fi^it  of  childish  experience.*  It  is  provided  that  the  attempt 
to  speak  shall  not  be  made  too  soon,  by  the  original  influence  of  the 
organ  of  speech.  If  this  is  overcome,  there  is  in  most  eases  an  end 
cJ  a  judicious  course  of  learning  language.  Such  children  misuse 
the  treasure  of  language,  which  others  have  laid  up;  and,  as  if  orua- 
menting  themselves  with  the  fealhera  of  others,  they  allow  their 
thinking  and  speaking  to  be  done  for  them. 

Learning  to  speak  is,  in  part,  a  mental  process,  and  partly  bodily. 
The  latter  portion  of  it  is  concerned  with  the  training  of  the  origin- 
ally awkward  organs  of  speech.  Children  themselves  take  pleasure 
in  this  practice,  and  very  often  say  and  refieat  words  and  phrases  for 
the  sake  of  speaking.  Their  ears  learn  gradually  to  apprehend  more 
accurately  and  fully  the  words  pronounced  before  them,  and  tlius  they 
become  able  to  pronounce  them  better.f 

The  mental  labor  of  the  child  in  learning,  language  consists  in  the 
correct  comprehension  and  experience  of  the  thing  to  be  expressed 
and  in  the  memory  of  the  right  word  fur  it  Without  any  stiff, 
schoolmaster-like,  incessant  pronouncing  over  before  him,  the  child 
obeerves  for  himselfthe  names  of  things  by  repeatedly  seeing  the 
same  things  always  called  by  the  same  names;  cherries,  for  instance, 
always  called  cberriee.  In  tlie  same  manner,  he  learns  from  grown 
persons  words  and  phrases  to  express  his  inward  impulses;  his  wishes, 
desires,  pain,  pleasure,  &c\ 

The  ideal  to  be  pursued  in  the  child's  first  learning  to  apeak,  is  the 
same  which  should  remain  such  all  his  life  as  a  man  ;  namely,  truth ; 
adequacy ;  the  fullest  correspondence  of  thfl  thing  to  be  expressed 
with  that  which  is  expressed  ;  of  the  inner  seeing,  feeling,  thinking 
with  the  verbal  language.     To  such  a  correspondence  and  truth  we 
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should  educate  the  child  ;  it  is  this  quality  whicb  characterizes  the 
greatest  poeta,  orators,  aod  philosophers. 

The  mother  usually  gives  the  first  elementary  iostructJOD  in  lan- 
guage, and  may  connnouly  be  expected,  proceeding  in  a  natural  man-  ' 
ner,  and  with  sure  instinctive  tact,  to  do  what  is  right ;  while  the 
Bubsequeut  instruclion  in  language,  by  teachers  who  boast  of  using 
th«  best  methods,  is  veiy  oflen  extremely  fantastic,  and  well  calculated 
to  defile,  or  entirely  to  dry  up,  the  deep  and  living  sources  of  human 
language.  Let  him  who  desires  to  instruct  mothers  in  this  thing  be 
cautJous;  let  Pestalozzi's  "  Book  for  Molhtrt"  be  a  warDiog  example 
to  him.  Instead  of  intelligent  mothers,  eagerly,  freely,  and  delight- 
edly teaching  their  beloved  children  to  talii,  as  opportunity  serves,  we 
shall  have,  by  means  of  these  methodologists,  stiff,  wooden  school- 
raistreues,  giving  methodical  lessons  in  language  to  children  one  year 
old,  every  day  at  a  fixed  time.* 

It  might  almoat  be  believed  that  unrbythmic  langu^  is  not  for 
children,  but  song;  which  passes  so  magically  into  their  hearts,  and 
thence  into  their  memories. 

Scarcely  can  children  speak,  when  many  parents  are  at  once  uneasy 
to  have  them  learn  all  sorts  of  things,  A  confused  idea  of  education 
prevails,  liie  a  dusky  phantom,  in  our  day ;  to  which  many  parents 
blindly  submit,  without  examining  whether  bis  authority  is  legitimate. 
I  shall  liereftftor  speak  more  fully  of  this  tyranny,  which  must  bear 
the  blame  when  parents  induce  or  force  their  children  to  learn  to  read 
and  write  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  especially  if  it  is  too  early .f 
"  Good  things  take  time,"  says  the  proverb.  The  child  grows  in 
mind  as  in  body ;  unpreoccupied  and  intelligent  attention  by  the 
teacher  is  necessary,  in  order  to  observe  whether  he  is  ready  for  any 
particular  subject.  How  few  exercise  this  observation  I  The  farmer 
might  put  them  to  shame,  who  watches  closely  to  see  whether  his 


tThiihiMf  itdauUr  mtterwl  Id  i  time  when  t,  celtbrated  ptdiCDfiif  Teniom  la  prilat 
hii  widrljr- known  ^irein  or  [DurucllDB  In  r«<liii|i,  u  lollotn :— "  It  m>k«  ibt  ctaDd  con- 
KMHH  of  hii  >eiiani.  h;  ohftrrtni  how  he  forini  one  or  tnuiha  Ictitr  bf  hIi  OTfiu  of 
chlldRD')  allcnllaa  u  ibelr  Kliom,  b;  ihli  refoliMd 
]  bf  iDWniclloo  In  "logluluid  eUheliHl  reidlnf : " 

wllir.lilinlledTeulliicwithadlMlnctcaiiecloueHia."  Thli  method  licVTlMl  Mwchu 
onuiunl  eitent,  Itasl  in;  pliln  womui,  who  bu  been  mad*  id  beline  IhU  iht  ou|hI  to 
uaeh  tirt  eblldrea  lo  rnd  in  thli  wiij,  and  no  other,  had  betltr  qnlM  gnt  up  tnilrucllDg 

I  ihall  ipeik  In  anolher  place  a{  lbs  wretched  '■  thinking  method  "  of  Itwhinji  luifaagc, 

UiDfi  the  ItfWnf  for  poelrr.  and  miauad^itud*  and  Amf\mra  all  childlike  dmplleitr ;  dell^- 
liig.  In  lualead,  a  eo-ullcd  "canBiauiiieH,"  commonlr  an  emplrrorm.    Lei  oi  taopeltiat 

oppodikin  lo  Ibii  uimuaDalil*  mlnlnf  lo  HlTdm^derallon  and  •elf-oniutement,  linlU 
Uielr  taaehln'  rra  (hall  be  opened  to  Iheli  tieeedliuly  unnatural  tbeorrand  pTOCMdlni.  ,  ^  i 
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colt  is  strong  euougli  to  c&rry  saddle  aod  bridle.  If  b4  em,  and 
harnesses  hjra  iti  too  earlj',  the  beast  is  worked  bejond  his  strength; 
and  I  have  with  grief  known  more  than  one  boy  broken  down  by 
■imilar  untimely  and  eiceasiTe  labor.  The  farmer  knows  but  one 
mode  of  bringing  his  poor  beast  to  his  strength  again ;  be  looses 
him,  and  turns  bim  into  the  green  meadows.  I  know  of  no  better 
mode  of  restoring  a  boy,  so  broken  dowo,  than  a  similar  raotion  in 
the  country. 

The  child  therefore  mast  not  too  soon  proceed  from  bearing  to 
reading,  from  speaking  to  writing.  He  should  at  first  be  kept  within 
the  region  of  the  living  voioe  {vox  viva.)  In  his  mother  ha  should 
love  and  respect  bis  only  source  of  tales,  songs,  dbc ;  she  will  speak 
to  him  in  an  appropriate  style.  Even  the  Bible  mnst.  at  first,  not  be 
read  by  tbe  child,  bat  must  be  narrated  to  him  in  a  free  style.  Tell- 
ing and  listening  form  a  beautiful  bond  of  alfec^on  between  mother 
and  child ;  while,  when  he  begins  to  leam  to  read,  he  often  turns  bis 
back  to  bis  mother,  sets  himself  down  in  a  corner  and  devours  books. 

While  I  must  oppose  this  iDt«llectual  hothouse  forcung  of  children, 
there  is  another  matter  which  many  parents,  led  astray  by  Rousseau 
and  his  sect,  put  off  far  too  long.  Our  pious  fbreiatliera  used  to  teach 
their  youngest  children  to  pray,  and  to  know  edifying  Bible-tests  and 
hymns.  A  child's  heart  finds,  in  prayer,  the  life  of  its  life ;  and  tbe 
deep  impression  never  fadea,  and  consecrates  its  whole  existence,  even 
until  death.  Tet  these  itlDminati  arose,  inquiring,  What  can  a  child 
think  about  tbe  names  of  God  and  Christ f — and  children's  prajen 
were  in  many  families  discontinued.*  Would  to  God  that  grown 
persons,  with  all  their  so-much -praised  "  consciousness,"  were  as  capa- 
ble of  deep  and  heartfelt  prayer,  and  of  trust  in  tbeir  heavenly  father, 
as  children  whom  a  pious  mother  has  taught  to  pray  !  Bnt  unless 
grown  persona  become  like  children,  they  can  not  so  pny ;  and  men 
would  destroy  even  this  strength  of  feeble  children  I 

I  shall  hereafter  discuss  tbe  beginnings  of  various  branches  of 
instruction. 

The  farmers'  wives  in  a  Siteaian  village,  in  the  year  1817,  at  the 
suggestion  of  an  excellent  landlord,  contrived  an  agr«ement  that,dur^ 
ing  harvest-time,  when  they  were  busy  in  tbe  fields,  one  and  another 
should  take  turns  in  remuning  in  tbe  yillage  and  taking  care  of  all 
the  chililren.  The  plan  was  certainly  very  praiseworthy  and  intelli- 
gotit,  and  to  be  recommended  in  all  similar  cases ;  e.  g.,  when  a  nnm- 
ber  of  mothers  are  occupied  iu  washing  or  factory  labor — in  short, 
■wlierev<?r  there  is  the  same  occasion.  ' 

•  Stc  Rnun.su  ud  PblbMbtopinam,  in  "  BlMry  if  Sdutiiliiit,"  VtL  !],».»,». 
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Thougli  tbere  are  many  infftot  »chooIs  which  did  not  originate 
in  thia  Decenitj,  still  tbe  idea  is  closely  related  to  them. 

The  bond  of  sfiection  which  connects  tbe  membere  of  a  family  ia, 
at  the  present  time,  continually  slackening.  Father,  mother,  children, 
each  have  their  own  viewa,  and  follow  their  own  paths.  Every  thing 
which  aids  in  this  unfortunate  dissolution  and  scattering  of  familiea 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  Ptstalozzi  felt  this  deeply.  To  him 
the  fomily  sitting-room  was  so  holy  that  he  even  opposed  sending 
children  to  school  at  an  early  period,  and  woald  have  the  lirst  ele- 
mentary instruction  confided  to  the  mother.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
inbnt  schools  contemplated  the  opposite  of  this,  and  were  school- 
roooiJt  instead  of  home-rooms. 

Attendance  at  the  infant  school  by  children,  whose  mothers  remain 
at  home  and  are  not  obliged  to  labor  elsewhere  for  their  support, 
should  ordinanlf  not  be  allowed ;  certainly  not  encouraged.  I  say 
this  of  children  under  six  years  of  age — of  those  not  arrived  at  school 
age,  and  whose  tnothera  would  therefore  not  be  expected  to  instruct 
them,  but  only  to  give  them  maternal  care  and  protection.  To  whom 
else,  in  God's  name,  than  mothers  should  that  duty  be  intrusted ; 
and  who  would  venture  to  perform  it,  uncalled? 

Such  are  my  views ;  and  I  hope  that  they  will,  in  general,  be  ac- 
cepted. Still  I  must  confess  with  paiD  Oiat,  at  the  present  day,  the 
eiceptions  to  the  rule  increase.  Our  day  is  a  day  of  succedanea. 
A  Buccedaneum,  accordingly,  must  be  had  for  a  large  class  of  moth- 
ers ;  especially  for  unnatural  mothers.  But  it  may  be  objected,  where 
is  the  use  of  saying  that  mothers  ought  to  be  so  and  so,  and  of  turn- 
ing away  from  what  is  actually  practicable?  When  so  many  moth- 
ers fulfill  their  maternal  duties  so  ill  that  they  rather  iujure  their  chil- 
dren in  all  ways,  shall  not  every  one,  in  whom  there  remains  one 
spark  of  Christian  sympathy,  lay  hold  and  save  all  that  can  be  saved  1 
Shall  we  not  at  least  bring  these  poor  children,  for  a  few  hours  duly, 
into  a  better  and  purer  physical  and  intellectual  atmosphere,  so  as  to 
give  them  more  strength  to  resist  a  corrupted  atmosphere  for  the  rest 
of  the  time  ?  Will  not  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  perhaps  afford 
tbe  means  of  acting  upon  the  mothera  themselves,  and  of  bringing 
them  into  a  better  way  ? 

Who  could  oppose  to  such  applicadons  of  the  principles  of  love  a  mere 
aliffadherenceto  what  ought  to  be?  Only  so  far  would  we  adhere  strict- 
ly to  principles  and  rules,  especially  the  fundamental  laws  of  divine  and 
human  order,  at  to  avoid  the  danger  of  becoming  so  estranged  from  them 
and  accustomed  to  our  substJtulesas  at  last  to  think  these  absolutely 
right.  We  would  rsther  use  all  possible  means  toud  in  re-establishing 
tiiow  aixaeot  and  obsolete  Itwa,  and  «  pious  ud  honorable  (tmilj  life. 
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Tbere  is  a  second  Uiought,  which  I  can  not  troid  expressing;  it 
relates  to  the  mode  in  which  die  unhappy  condiUoD  of  these  children 
is  to  be  remedied.  The  problem  is  one  of  the  moat  difficult  of  the 
art  of  education  ;  and  but  few  men  have  tie  gifts  which  enable  them 
to  pass  many  hoars  a  day  with  a  crowd  of  litde  children  in  a  natural, 
childlike  manner,  without  affected  childishness,  and  to  do  the  right 
thing  every  moment,  with  assured  tact,  aod  without  uncertain  and 
uneasy  meddling. 

But  what  are  the  consequences  of  inilun  in  this  direction  ?  I 
may  be  excused  if,  at  the  risk  of  going  too  far,  I  present  a  sketch  of 
the  erron  which  in  such  a  case  are  probable,  and  which  have  eome- 
times  actually  happened. 

Cliildren  not  yet  of  school  age  are  collected  together  in  a  echool- 
room.  If  they  were  taken  into  au  inclosed  meadow  in  the  woods, 
where  they  could  play  at  making  sand-honsea,  their  instructor  would 
have  scarcely  any  thing  to  do  except  to  keep  aa  eye  upon  their  live- 
ly, unwearied,  and  mostly  inDOceot  fonciee  ;  indeed,  be  would  scarcely 
have  any  tiling  at  all  to  do. 

What  a  task  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  to  preserve  from  weariness, 
to  oversee  and  govern  a  crowd  of  children  shut  up  together  in  a 
room  I  A  mother  can  often  ncarcely  get  along  with  only  four  or  five 
children  ;  and  has  to  require  the  help  of  the  older  ones. 

A  method  has  unfortunately  been  invented  of  meeting  tlie  exigensy  ; 
but  how  ?  The  poor  children,  who  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed  a 
vacation  up  to  their  sixth  year,  and  thus  would  bare  Buffered  no  wea- 
riness, have  to  sit  still  on  benches  and  at  desks,  and  ntudy.  AJthough 
it  may  be  said  that  this  is  only  on  introduction  to  the  school,  it  is 
nevertheless  itself  a  school.  When  a  good  mother  at  home  repeats 
or  sings  a  stanza  to  her  children  until  they  can  say  it  or  sing  it  after 
her,  this  is  harmless  private  teaching  and  learning.  But  how  differ- 
ent is  the  proceedings  in  sucb  schools  where  a  multitude  of  little 
children  learn,  repeat,  and  sing  by  rote  and  simultaneously  ! 

Many  teachers  suppose  that  they  must  drill  the  children  in  order 
lo  bring  them  forward.  Invisible,  quiet  development  is  indiffereDt  to 
them.  And  even  if  we  confess  that  tiie  same  indifference  apparently 
prevails  here  end  there  In  the  pablic  which  stipporte  such  schools, 
still  tbey  will  see  the  fruits  of  their  support  of  them,  even  if  these 
are  apples  of  Sodom — roey  outside,  but  within  dead  ashes.  Woe  to 
thooe  teachers  who  only  endeavor  to  make  a  show  of  these  little  ones, 
and  in  them  of  their  own  skill ;  who  aim  to  make  tbem,  at  pnUie 
examination*,  or  even  befbre  any  risitois,  sing,  declainn,  and  even 
pray  with  theatrical  and  affected  manner,  at  their  age  so  unnatural 
and  repuUive  !     Thus  is  instilled  into  these  lamentAbte  little  creatnrM 
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*  poison  which  remains  with  them  all  their  liree ;  nn  utterly  unfeeling 
aod  hal«ful  vanity.  Thns  are  produced  children  who  take  no  pleasure 
in  verses  and  stories,  bat  only  in  the  praisef  which  they  can  obtain 
by  telling  them  with  acquired  and  drilled  naturalness ;  who  are 
rolling  their  eyes  about  even  while  thpy  are  praying  before  the  com- 
pany ;  while  the  last  trace  is  gone  from  them  of  that  devotion  which 
a  pma  child  feels  whsn  his  pious  mother  heara  him  repeat  his  eve- 
ning prayer,  before  he  goes  to  sleep  in  his  little  chamber. 

It  would  be  better  than  this  even  to  have  the  children  grow  np 
in  the  streets  and  squares,  in  sight  of  the  whole  city. 

I  ask  excuse  for  the  foregoing.  ,  It  may  be  considered  as  a  caiicft- 
ture,  drawn  by  way  of  waraiog.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  its  features 
were  not  composed  from  imagination. 

It  is,  I  repeat,  a  difficult  task  to  conduct  an  infimt  school.  Aside 
from  the  numerous  external  difficulties,  the  place  requires  men  who, 
besides  great  christian  humility,  and  heftrtfelt  love  hr  children,  do 
what  is  right  and  true  in  all  simplicity,  hate  pretense,  and  without 
being  led  astray  by  experiments  and  controversies  will  walk  and  act  - 
as  quietly  and  unobtrusively  as  possible,  oonsdentiousty,  and  as  if  in 
the  sight  of  God. 

The  Lord  has  already  sent  many  pious  laborers,  who  are  working 
nnweariedly  in  the  field.  He  will  carry  forward  the  work  of  his 
hands.  He  has  pronounced  heavy  curses  against  those  who  oflfend 
children ;  and  will  give  blessings  equally  great  to  those  who  save 
their  souls  from  death.  The  mistakes,  errors,  and  even  faults,  which 
have  appeared  in  various  places,  should  not  betray  us  into  looking 
only  at  the  dark  side  of  these  inatitutions ;  although  we  would  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  their  faults ;  since  we  desire  that  they  should  be 
recognized  and  cured,  and  that  this  important  work  may  from  day  to 
day  become  purer  and  more  pleasing  to  God. 


The  child  attains  the  school  age  in  his  sixth  or  seventh  year  ;  at 
which  time  new  relations  arise,  namely,  those  between  the  child  and 
the  parent  on  one  side,  and  the  teacher  on  the  other.  Hitherto  his 
parents'  house  has  been  the  central  point  of  the  child's  existence  ;  now 
it  ia  the  school.  Education  is  the  object  at  home,  and  instruction  at 
school. 

In  simple  communities,  the  father  can  be  the  teacher  of  his  boys; 
especially  wheu  the  latter  are  brought  up  in  and  for  the  father's  call- 
ing. But  if  the  eon  does  not  follow  that  calling,  or  if  the  extent  of 
the  matters  to  be  learned  in  larger,  or  if  ilioee  matters  have  little  or 
Ubthing  io  common  with  the  occupation  of  the  father,  the  teacher 
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becomes  a  Decesaity.  Tbiu  there  conies  U>  exist  a  special  claas  of 
teachere,  as  hy  the  progress  of  division  of  labor  the  various  other 
professiuiiA  Bad  occupatioDs  have  been  originated. 

Of  the  teacher  is  required  a  definite  amount  of  knowledge  and 
skill,  a  thoTOU^  acquaintance  with  certain  sciences  and  arts,  and  psr- 
tioularlf  a  inaat«J7  of  the  art  of  teaching — the  art  of  awakening  in 
th«  joung  the  love  of  these  arte  and  tciences,  and  of  cominunicatiDg 
them  to  them. 

The  relations  between  the  parents  and  the  teacher  are  most  im- 
portant ;  as  a  constant  co-operation  is  necessary.  The  father  should 
ask  the  teacher,  How  does  my  son  go  on  at  school  ?  and  the  teacher 
again  should  ask  the  fitlher,  How  does  he  conduct  at  home  ?  Thus 
will  be  established  the  most  healthy  species  of  influence ;  which  will 
bring  the  boys,  particularly  the  insubordinate  ones  and  tlie  real  good- 
for-nothing!!,  between  two  fires. 

Parents  and  teachen  must  treat  each  other  with  respect,  especially 
before  the  children.  In  no  case  should  either  of  them  speak  criticis- 
ingly,  contemptuously,  or  inimicaily  of  the  other,  before  them. 
Great  errors  are  committed  in  this  particular  by  injudicious  parents, 
who  treat  the  teacher  like  a  hired  servant,  who  ia  bound  to  govern 
himself  by  ^eir  views — usually  narrow — and  prejudices.  They  find 
butt  in  the  presence  of  the  children  with  the  instruction  or  the  strict 
discipline  of  tije  teacher,  and  even  say  that  tlie  tuition-fee  is  altogether 
too  large.  Will  the  children  obey,  reaped,  and  love  persons  of  whom, 
and  even  to  wbom,  such  things  are  said  ? 

My  own  parents  impressed  upon  their  children  unconditional  love 
and  respect  for  their  teacher.  But  ray  father  once  riolated  his  own 
rule  in  an  instance  apparently  quite  unimportanL  He  found  &u)t 
ia  my  preoence  with  the  mode  in  which  my  teacher  made  pens. 
This  trifling  blame  made  me  for  the  first  time  entertain  doubts  of  my 
teacher's  perfection. 


Elementary  instruction  is  provided  for,  in  every  village  of  moderate 
■ize,  by  a  common  school.  Small  towns  have  also  schools  in  which 
the  rudiments  of  Latin  ore  taught ;  but  only  the  large  towns  have 
gymnasia,  which  afford  a  complete  preparation  for  the  university.  It 
is  therefore  only  in  the  large  towns  that  the  relation  which  we  have 
sketched  between  scJiool  and  house  can  continue  while  the  boys  are 
receiving  the  higher  grade  of  school  instruction.  Many  fathers  of 
Eunilies,  as  for  instance  landed  proprietors  and  clergymen,  live  ia  the 
country,  or  at  small  villages  ;  how  are  such  to  secure  for  their  chil- 
dren, if  destined  to  a  course  of  lenrned  study,  the  higher  gymnasium 
instructiun  "!     To  secure  it,  I  say,  bu(.-«use  cA-.es  are  bu  uriusnul  whi-re 
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eoch  a  father  Iiimaelf  affords  tlie  wbole  course  of  school  iostnictioD, 
&om  the  elementary  up  to  eutrance  into  the  uaivereity,  as  scarcely  to 
Deed  notice.  Where  they  do  Dot  do  this,  however,  they  must  either 
send  away  their  son  to  the  place  where  the  gymnasium  is  eotablished, 
or  most  place  tuin  at  ■  private  establishment,  or  must  employ  a  tutor 
at  home. 

Id  the  fonner  of  theae  cases,  it  has  always  been  n  grest  evil  that 
the  &ther  usually  finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  good  place  of  abode  for 
his  son,  and  to  find  a  man  who  will  receive  him  into  his  lamily  as  if 
ODe  of  hia  own  childreo,  and  exercise  a  like  conscieDtious  care  over 
his  edacatioD.  It  is  besides  also  beyond  the  pareota'  means  to  paj 
the  expenses  of  their  children's  board. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty,  there  have  beeo  established,  at  maoy 
gymoasia,  Alumnat,  in  which  children  from  other  places  live  together 
Doder  superrisioD  ;  «Dd  the  establiehmeDt  of  the  SaxoD  and  Wirtem- 
berg  cloister -schools  was  for  the  same  parpoee.  The  mode  of  life  in 
these  Alumnea  was  very  differeot  from  the  previous  life  of  the  boys 
at  home;  iodeed,  there  was  oo  distioct  aim  to  supply  the  place  of 
family  life.  There  was  wanting,  above  all,  a  housewife — a  house- 
mother. The  liberty  of  the  Alumnists  was  raut^  circumscribed  of 
Decesaity,  od  accouDt  of  their  Dumber.  In  the  Alumneum  of  the 
Joachimsthal  Gymnasium,  at  Berlin,  where  the  author  was  an  Alum- 
Dusfrom  1798  to  1801,  do  pnpil  might  leave  the  house  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  bd  hour  without  a  written  permission,  signed  by  the 
inspector,  which  he  presented  to  the  door-keeper.  We  were  awakened 
at  a  fixed  time,  and  the  lights  were  to  be  extinguished  at  a  fixed 
time.  £?ery  thing  had  the  character  of  the  disciplioe  of  a  etrict 
father ;  a  character  no  longer  in  agreement  with  our  freedom -loving 
age.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  uuderatood  that  there  was  no  oppoaitJon 
among  the  Alumnists  to  this  strictness,  nor  that  there  were  not  mani* 
fold  evasions  of  the  legul  regulations. 

The  instruction,  like  the  discipline,  was  mostly  on  the  ancient  plan. 
If  any  thing  new  was  introduced  at  any  time,  with  cautious  sclectioo, 
it  w&s  done  as  quietly  as  possible,  so  that  we  schotara  scarcely  ob- 
served it ;  there  was  not  the  remotest,  slightest  approach  to  innova- 
tion or  charlatanry. 

The  private  instJtotions  for  education  were  precisely  the  opposite 
of  the  Alunmea.  They  have  mostly  risen  up  in  Germany  and  Sniti- 
erland,  within  the  last  seventy  years,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Dcman  Fhilantbropinnm.  This  institution  sought  new  objects,  oppo- 
site in  nature  to  the  old,  and  thus  came  in  conSict  with  the  schools 
already  existing,  which  adhered  to  the  old  plan.  After  this  time, 
any  one  who  desired  to  promote  the  new  system  was  obliged  to  seek 
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to  do  it  eitber  Ht  bis  owd  risk,  by  establwhing  &  private  institntioD, 
or  by  joiaing  himseir  to  one  already  existing  under  it ;  tmd  parenb 
of  the  same  vi^ws  placed  their  ctiildren  at  such  an  inslitute,  add  snp- 
ported  it  bj  their  payineiite  for  tuition. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  old-fashioned  schools  were  cons^Yv 
tive  in  e!:cess,  and  eveo  to  obstinacy ;  and  that  tbey  often  rejected 
aoy  thing  new,  even  when  it  was  good.  Many  private  institulioni 
made  a  beneficial  opposition  Co  this  excessive  tenacity.  They  experi- 
mented with  devotion  to  the  cause  of  progress,  and  the  results  were 
of  service  to  tbe  old-fashioned  schools,  which  imitated  tlieir  succeM 
and  avoided  their  fikilares.  Many  private  iustitulioDs  might  be 
named,  which  in  this  manner  exercised  a  most  healthful  influeoee. 
Others  of  them  are  enterprises  which  are  entitled  to  gratitude,  he- 
cause  they  took  the  place  of  public  schools  which  had  disappeared, 
and  disappeared  as  soon  as  they  resumed  thar  places.  Many  of  them 
were  called  dtJes  of  refuge  for  orphan  children,  and  others  whose 
own  &ults  or  other  means  had  brought  into  a  necessitous  conditioii. 
Such  is  the  bright  side  of  the  private  institutions ;  let  us  now  look  *t 
their  darb  side. 

If  the  old-fashioned  schools  were  too  conservative,  the  private  in- 
stitutions showed  themselves  to  be,  on  the  other  hand,  too  pr<^resiive ; 
inclined  to  innovation.  This  was  clearly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
Philanthropinuni ;  which  despised  the  wisdom  of  previous  centuries, 
and  proposed  to  fashion  all  things  anew.  They  pulled  up  whest  and 
tares  together.  This  fsolt,  it  is  true,  many  modest  and  jndiciotis 
principals  endeavored  to  shun.  Bat  such  teachers,  by  trying  to  sat- 
isfy the  eicebsive  requirements  both  of  the  old  and  new  periods,  only 
overworked  themselves  and  their  pupils,  in  their  endeavor  to  accom- 
plish impossibilities,  withoat  being  thanked  for  it.  It  is  evident  how 
much  such  experimenting  must  have  injured  the  pupils  intrusted  to 
them. 

The  private  institutions  were  designed  to  identify  tbe  school  and 
the  house.  The  school  assimilated  itself  to  the  braily  life,  and 
brought  the  latter  under  its  roof;  the  principal,  who  receivetf  the 
boarders  into  Lis  &mily,  representing  both  the  teacher  and  tbe  father 
of  the  family.  Thus  wielding  tbe  double  scepter  of  school  and  home, 
it  was  thought  that  he  could  not  ful,  as  every  thing  was  under  hi* 
hand,  to  conduct  every  thing  without  any  divisions,  and  in  unity  of 

But  this  was  an  error.  He  represented  the  father  of  a  family,  hut 
was  not  it ;  and,  in  like  manner,  be  only  represented  the  rector  of  the 
school,  without  really  being  such. 

It  is  easy  to  explwn  why  he  was  not  actually  the  father  of  tnch  a 
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fiimily.  The  veiy  number  of  the  children  rendered  a  ijomestio  and 
affectiooAte  family  life  impossible,  even  though  the  director  should 
bave  the  services  of  the  moet  conscientious,  induslrious,  and  kind- 
heitrted  of  housekeeper.  Nor  can  the  director,  even  with  the  utmost 
good  will,  embrace  each  child  Be|>aratcly  id  his  affections ;  be  mast 
manage  them  as  a  bodj,  and  what  father  manages  his  children  ai  a 
body! 

And  though  he  were  ahle  to  embrace  them  all  io  his  heart,  still 
that  is  not  the  heart  of  a  father ;  even  granting  him  the  utmost  good 
will,  it  is  only  a  subetitute  for  the  love  which  Ood  plnnts  in  the 
heart  of  a  father.  Aod  the  children,  collected  from  the  most  various 
families,  are  doubly  destitute  of  childieh  love  for  the  director.  They 
feel  themselves  as  it  were  in  exile — banished  from  their  parenta' 
bouses  ;  and  they  compare  their  present  life  with  their  previous  life 
at  bome,  finding  nothing  right,  and  everj  thing  hateful  and  oppress' 
ITS.  And  even  if  they  become  gradually  accustomed,  tbeir  liking 
remains  but  lukewarm,  and  it  is  only  seldom  that  they  acquire  a 
real  love  for  the  new  state  of  things,  and  then  tbeir  previous  condi- 
tion must  bave  been  quite  had. 

Private  schools,  moreover,  are  frequently  under  the  necesuty  of 
receiving  pupils  who  do  well  nowhere ;  or  who  are  excluded  from 
other  Khools  for  de6ciency  in  intellect.  And,  althoagh  parents  and 
guardians  onght  to  describe  the  children  tbey  bring  just  as  they  are- 
as worthless  or  ignorant  if  they  are  so — yet  the  contrary  practice 
prevails,  and  they  are  silent  about  their  faults  and  conceal  them, 
especially  tlieir  secret  ones;  and,  after  all,  they  charge  the  institn- 
tioD  with  all  the  ignorance  and  badness  of  their  children.  It  is 
well -ad  vised,  therefore,  that  pupils,  at  entering,  should  be  exam- 
ined in  the  presence  of  their  parents,  that  the  results  should  be 
set  down  in  a  protocol,  and  the  protocol  signed  by  the  parent  or 
guardian. 

It  is  a  common  delusion  that  the  director  of  a  private  school  is 
free ;  having  no  authorities  to  limit  him  and  prescribe  laws  to  him. 
Instead  of  school  authorities,  who  may  honorably  be  obeyed,  there 
are  many  parenti  and  guardians  who  take  upon  themselves  to  pre- 
scribe, in  all  possible  mntten,  to  the  director  what  and  bow  he  shall 
t«ach,  how  bis  table  shall  be  managed,  &c.  Woe  to  him,  if  he 
promises  to  comply  with  every  thing ;  if  be  lacks  the  necessary 
judgment  and  6rmnees  to  meet  all  these  requirements  in  a  proper 
manner. 

Tbexe  assumptions  have  nttnally  a  very  vulgar  ori^n ;  namely,  the 
idea  that  the  instructor  depends  upon  their  fiivor,  as  if  they  were  hii 
officiiil  superiors.     If  bedoesnot obey  them,  they  threaten  to  takeaway 
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tfauT  children.*  And  they  tett  tliem,  even  in  the  teacher's  preaence^ 
to  be  sery  industrious,  because  Un?y  cost  so  much  money.  Such 
admoDitioiia  naturally  make  the  children  think  that  the  teacher  ia 
Buppcrtad  by  them,  and  can  not  exist  without  them.  Is  that  the  po- 
sition of  a  father  of  a  family  ? 

Want  of  a  capital  to  t>egiQ  upon,  and  dependence  upon  payments 
for  board,  baa  a  bad  influence  upon  private  teachers.  One  who  de- 
sires a  permanent  situation  prefen  a  place  in  a  poblic  school  to  one 
in  a  private  institntion.  The  latter  affords  no  certain  support,  and  he 
can  not  think  of  marrying  in  reliance  upon  it.  And  even  if  his  in- 
come ii  sufficient  on  one  day,  what  anures  him,  with  hia  aliding-acale 
of  boarders,  that  it  will  be  euffident  to-morrow?  The  consequence 
is,  tliat  in  the  private  institutions  we  usually  find  only  young 
teachers,  who  have  just  come  from  the  university.  These  make  ex- 
periment of  their  gift  for  teaching  upon  the  pupils.  As  soon  as  they 
ascertain  that  their  ability  is  good,  tliey  begin  to  deure  some  position 
elsewhere,  wLi(:h  will  assure  thtra  a  certain  income.  In  this  only  the 
more  inoipable  teachers  are  usually  disappointed,  and  thus  they 
remun  for  years  burdens  upon  the  schools;  while  the  abler  ones  find 
situatJons.  Thus  there  is  almost  never  established,  in  a  private  iosti- 
tntioD,  a  corps  of  teachers  with  the  skill  of  years  of  practice  and 
experience.  But  it  is  not  only  the  desire  of  a  sure  maintenance  which 
drives  off  the  teacheis  ;  there  is  a  second  reason — the  almost  intoler- 
f^le  burden  of  labor.  The  gymna»um  teacher  has  the  time  of  his 
evenings  to  himself,  as  soon  as  the  regular  school-hours  are  over;  but 
not  so  with  the  teachers  in  a  private  school.  He  must  continue  his 
supervision  of  the  boys  at  table,  at  play,  and  even  through  the  night, 
if  he  sleeps  with  them.  He  has  no  time  to  breathe ;  and  one  can 
scarcely  endure  such  a  burd<?n,  unless  be  has  a  not  overecrup ulcus 
conscience.  The  principal  is  worst  tormented  of  all.  Besides  instnie- 
tion  and  supervision,  be  has  many  other  duties  :  correspondence  with 
the  parents,  the  housekeeping  management,  the  general  care  of 
the  whole  institution.  Sec  And  these  burdens  are  doubly  oppresuve 
because  he  is  not  governing  in  the  strength  of  an  official  appointmenL 
And  such  a  man,  beaet  day  and  night,  n  expected  ^  the  same  time 
to  be  a  cheerful,  friendly,  loving  father  to  a  multitude  of  atraogera' 
children,  and  to  maintain  the  tone  and  atmosphere  of  a  pleasant 
femity  life  1 

He  is  even  expected  to  do  more  than  this.  He  is  expected  to  be 
rector,  and  to  maintain  discipline  among  the  mass  of  children.  Thus 
ho  baa  two  incwnsistent  occupations,  and  this  inconsistency — that  of 
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&m3j  lite  uid  scbool  ditcipline — ruos  ttirough  the  whole  institution. 
If  the  rurmer  is  thd  prevailing  element,  the  strict  discipline  and  order, 
which  Me  BO  healthful  and  beneScial  to  the  child,  suffer;  and  if  the 
Utter,  there  i«  from  morning  to  night  a  stiff  regulBtion-moTemeat  to 
pla/,  meals,  sleep ;  ever^  thing  has  the  impress  of  the  rules  upon  it. 
This  is  inlolerable  to  intelligent  and  active  boys ;  and  the;  try  to  get 
free  air  for  theroselvee  hy  constant  opposition  to  the  incessant  pressure 
of  the  stnpifjing  legal  code.  And  this  very  opposition  often  canaes 
the  teacher  to  still  greater  strictness. 

Thus  there  is  a  racillatJon  between  a  corporeal  despotism,  which 
would  assimilate  the  school  to  a  barrack,  and  a  so-called  family  life, 
which  would  resoke  itself  into  lawless  anarchy. 

Ilaving  thus  displayed  tlie  dark  side  of  the  private  schools,  I  glad- 
ly tuni  once  more  to  the  other. 

It  should  first  be  observed  that  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  charge 
that  all  parents  and  guardians  of  pupils  at  such  schools  are  such  as 
have  been  described.  At  all  the  institutions  which  have  been  known 
by  me,  there  have  always  been  fathers,  mothers,  and  guardians,  who 
have  been  sincerely  thankful  for  every  thing  which  has  been  for  the 
good  of  their  children.  And  there  were  also  many  among  the 
children,  who  ft^lt  and  recognized  the  honest  and  disinterested  exer- 
tions of  the  teacher  for  Iheni.  And  even  those  to  whom  their  life  at 
the  institution  was  not  pleasant,  often  in  after  years  eiooerely  thanked 
the  teachers  for  what  they  had  done  for  them. 

Intelligent  parenU  and  good  children  influence  the  others,  and 
strengthen  the  teacher  in  his  difficult  calling.  Such  parents  are  fat 
(rem  entertuning  that  foolish  notion  that  the  teacher,  in  return  for 
their  tuition-fee,  is  their  servant,  and  must  foil  in  with  their  wishes  in 
eveiy  thing. 

If  the  teachers  of  a  private  school  are  respectable  fnen,  free  from 
interested  motives,  kind  and  conscientious,  and  if  the  parents  of  the 
children  are  liberal -mi  oded,  and  place  full  confidence  in  such  teachen, 
many  of  the  evils  which  we  have  described  will  disappear,  ^e 
pupils,  after  the  example  of  their  parents,  will  confide  in  [he  teachers, 
sad  good  feeling  will  preVEul  in  the  school. 

Pareata  who  love  their  children  sincerely  find  it  very  hard,  at  so 
eariy  an  age,  and  auder  such  circamatances  as  have  been  described, 
to  send  thdr  ehildreu  away  from  tliem,  and  to  intrust  them  to  an 
Alamneum  or  a  private  instjtution.  Tbey  have  remaining,  in  such  a 
MH,  the  altema^ve  of  employing  a  private  tutor,  who  shall  educate 
tlietr  children  jointly  with  them,  and  who  shall  have  entire  charge 
of  the  department  of  instructiou,  and  thus  supply  the  place  of  the 
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Bchool.  Iliis  is  the  buMneu  of  the  tutor  in  the  ooantr^;  in  thedtr, 
however,  be  will  ueuallj  have  chai^  o&lj  ot  the  snperviaion  and  ed- 
dcation  of  the  boya,  who  will  attend  some  school,  receiriug  additioul 
private  leeaons. 

To  consider  more  in  detail  the  task  of  the  tutor.  And,  fintlj,  u 
to  instruction  :  the  duties  of  the  dty  tutor  are  in  this  respect  mwh 
the  lightest ;  as  he  will  have  only  to  euperviee  the  boys  during  llier 
atudiea  at  home,  and  to  aariat  them  wherever  necessary.  In  (hit  po- 
sition it  is  difficult  always  to  obeerre  a  proper  medium,  so  as  to  aioid— 
if  a  somewhat  colloquial  form  of  expression  may  be  admitted — mik- 
ing a  personified  asses'  bridge  of  one's  self.  If  the  study  of  wlf- 
taught  persons  b  oft«n  an  oppressively  severe  task,  that  of  the  scboiir, 
who  is  always  assisted,  is  too  easy.  By  always  depending  upon  m- 
ternal  aid,  he  loses  the  right  control  of  his  faculties,  which  alone  will 
bring  him  to  a  proper  independence. 

The  country  tutor  must  instruct  in  all  studies ;  he  must  be  a  <rhole 
school  in  himself.  He  must  understand  and  be  able  to  practice  whst- 
ever  he  is  to  teach;  and  he  mnst  do  still  more.  Even  a  mssterof 
any  subject  does  not  thereby  become  a  master  in  teaching  it;  mm 
Tirtuoeos  might  be  named,  who  could  not  teach  their  sdeuce  or  art. 

It  may  be  said  that,  as  the  art  of  swimming  must  be  learned  by 
swimming,  so  the  art  of  teaching  must  be  taught  by  teaching.  This 
is  very  true ;  but  still,  each  of  these  arts  has  rules  and  modes  of  op- 
erating, a  knowledge  of  which  can  be  acquired  before  proceeding  to 
the  practice  of  them,  although  the  right  understanding  and  practical 
knowledge  of  them  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  actual  practice. 

Candidates  in  theology  and  philology  are  usually  tutors.  Ttwy 
have  seldom,  while  at  the  univereity,  made  any  special  preparatJon 
for  the  place,  and  do  not  know  what  its  difficulties  are.  Iher 
frequently  imagine  that,  because  they  can  read  atid  reckon,  they  cm 
teach  both  of  those  stndies;  and  even  delude  themselves  as  to  tliB 
clearness  and  certainty  of  their  knowledge  and  ability  in  them,  Ex- 
perience is  necessary  before  one  can  know  how  teaching  brings  the 
teacher  to  the  right  estimation  of  his  knowledge ;  that  is,  how  it  cures 
him  of  an  overestimate  of  it,  and  humbles  him. 

Most  of  what  is  to  be  taught,  it  will  be  necessary  not  merely  to  be 
practically  master  of,  nor  scientifically  to  understAud,  but  both.  The 
teacher  must  conjmn  clear  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  skill. 
An  apparently  ready  arithmetiuan  undertook,  rashly,  to  teadi  the 
rudim^ts  of  arithmetia  He  toon  found  out,  for  the  firat  time,  that 
he  was  destitute  of  any  true  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  the  fbu 
ground  rules,  especially  of  division  ;  and  thus  convinced  hinuelf  thit 
be  could  not  teach  properly  without  that  knowledge. 
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If  the  tutor  is  likely  to  make  such  a  dtscorery  as  this  on  snl^ects 
which  he  has  diligently  studied  at  ftchool  and  imiveraity,  the  caso  will 
be  still  worse  when  he  undertakes  to  instruct  on  subjects  which  he  has 
studied  and  practiced  only  auper&cially,  or  not  at  all.  Such  are  dran- 
ing,  singing,  piauo- playing,  gymnastics,  geography,  and  natural  his- 
tory ;  departments  of  especial  importance  for  a  teacher  in  the  country.* 

Any  penon,  therefore,  who  is  proposing  to  become  a  tutor,  should 
TIM  the  opportunities  aSirded  him  at  the  univeraity  to  ground  him- 
self  more  Uioronghly,  and  increase  his  readiness  in  the  studies  which 
he  pursued  at  school,  and  to  learn  also  much  more.  And  even  if  the 
theolc^ical  student  has  no  design  of  becoming  a  tutor,  he  should  have 
a  reason  for  snch  a  oourae  of  study,  aside  from  the  noble  motdve  of 
nelf-cnltivation.  If  he  afterward  becomes  a  pastor,  he  will  commonly 
have  the  euperrision  of  a  country  or  city  school.  In  thb  event  he 
must  become  acquainted  with  the  subjects  and  the  method  of  school 
instruction ;  in  order  to  which,  he  needs  to  prepare  himself  almost  iu 
the  same  manner  as  for  a  place  as  tutor.  The  &ct  that  this  has  al- 
ways been  neglected  hy  the  great  majority  of  tiieological  students 
has  done  much  to  promote  the  unhappy  diviuon  between  church  and 
idiool.  Teachers  feel  it  to  be  unjust  that  they  are  under  the  super* 
mon  of  clergymen  who  have  made  tliemselves  acquainted  neither 
with  the  tbeory  nor  the  practice  of  teaching,  while  they  themselves 
hsTe  labored  assiduously  for  years  in  preparing  themselves  for  their 
vocation.  I  am  aware  that  many  teachers  protest  against  subordina- 
tion to  the  clei^  from  quite  other  and  improper  motives  ;  but  they 
are  rigiit  in  demanding  of  the  schocMnapector  an  acquaintance  with 
the  subjects  and  methods  of  school  instmctJon. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  tutor.  In  the  country,  he  must 
teach,  singly,  what  all  the  teachers  of  a  school  leach  leather.  To 
mtke  up  for  this  great  Geid  of  subjects  of  ioBtmction,  he  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  consideration  that,  to  ctHupensate  for  it,  he  haa 
fewer  children,  perhaps  but  one  or  two,  to  instruot.  But  this  is  a  po<»r 
comfort  It  is  true  that  to  instruct  a  class  of  seventy  or  a  hundred 
scholars  is  a  task  to  which  no  one  ever  felt  himself  competent  who 
was  seriously  desirous  of  teaching,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
But  an  opposite  extreme  brings  wilh  it  an  opposite  disadvantage  to 
the  teacher.  This  is,  that  nothing  could  be  more  irksome  than  to  sit 
six  or  eight  hours  duly  opposite  two  pupils,  and  to  iustnict  them 
without  eeattition.  The  case  is  the  same  as  in  gymnastics.  What 
would  the  teacher  of  gymnastics  do  if  hie  class  at  leaping,  for 
instance,  conriated  of  only  one  or  two  ?     He  can  not  keep  these  two 

*TTiiHiiclTBrFnBCh  <■  Hpnlallr  to  be  ncommtndad  tathMswho  wnuld  oppoKlhe  ei- 
ucMtntoulBD  of  ibli  lufiufi ;  nlbu  a  need  Dot  be  Bid  Ibu  Uxjeu  not  judfaof  it, 
becuui  tbtj  do  not  andenlftDd  K. 
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jnmping  incessaiitly ;  thej  would  very  looii  be  exhausted.  But,  if 
h«  has  a  class  of  fifteen,  each,  after  hia  eiercue,  reals  and  loob  do  at 
fourteen  others  before  his  own  turn  comes  again. 

The  case  ii  generalljr  siinilnr  in  mental  training.  Snppose  adsM 
of  fifteen  are  Btudjing  the  .^neid.  The  scholar  who  is  redting  bss 
to  make  a  mach  greater  mental  effort  than  the  rest;  but,  when  he 
is  through,  he  only  listens  while  the  other  foorteen  recite,  anlil  bis 
turn  oomes  round  again.  And  it  is  preciselj  this  altematim  of  tin 
productive  and  receptive  mental  aclivitj,  in  speaking  and  hearing, 
which  is  meet  profitable  to  the  pupiL 

It  is,  therefore,  to  be  recommended  to  the  tutor  that,  whererer 
practicable,  he  should,  when  the  case  requires  it,  hare  a  few  pnpil* 
joined  with  his  own,  who  will  certainly  gain  bj  it.  No  parenti  could 
object  U>  this  plan,  except  such  as  consider  that,  if  the  tutor  should 
instruct  their  boy  only,  his  whole  powers  would  act  on  tfaeni ;  but,  if 
he  should  teach  four  others,  only  one-fifth  of  them. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  tutor  has  an  eaej  time,  as  long  as  the  chil- 
dren are  quite  young— having  to  jpie  them  only  elementary  imtmc- 
titm.  This  again  is  poor  consolation ;  for  this  is  the  most  difficnit  in- 
struction to  give.  It  is  certainly  more  difficult  to  communicate  the 
right  rudiments,  in  the  right  way,  of  arithmetic,  lAtin,  dsc,  then  to 
study  algebra  and  read  Cicero  Dt  Offidii  with  a  bc^  of  fifteen,  al- 
ready practiced  in  them. 

Having  thus  considered  the  task  of  the  tutor  in  respect  to  instrw- 
tion,  let  us  look  at  his  dutiex  in  disciplining. 

In  instruction  he  is  usually  unrestricted,  and  regulates  it  as  he 
chooses ;  but  he  must  admiDtster  disapliue  in  conjunction  with  lite 
parents.  And  the  discipline  will  be  sncceasf  jI  only  when  liiey  labor  in 
harmony  with  him.  If  this  harmony  is  wanting,  the  blame  is  some- 
times duo  to  the  tutor,  sometimes  to  the  parents,  sometimes  to  both. 

Until  the  Brat  employment  of  a  tutor,  the  pitrents  are  usually  the 
only  educators  of  their  children.  It  often  happens  that  the  tutor,  st 
first  entering  upon  his  office,  lays  claim  to  sole  authority.  This  i*  *> 
much  as  to  tell  the  parents  to  their  &oe,  Yon  do  uot  undentand  tbis 
affair;  let  me  transact  it  alone — and  this  too  from  a  person  who  bsi 
usually  not  even  made  an  experiment  in  education.  Before  he  makei 
such  a  demand  he  should  bare  made  proof  of  his  capacity  by  bis 
el^t  upon  the  children ;  and,  if  he  has  done  this,  be  will  usually  not 
need  to  make  any  demand — the  authority  will  fall  to  him  tS  itsdf 

This  misundeistanding  with  tutors  just  beginning  thdr  work  is  <•- 
pecially  probable  when  the  tutor  is  a  Christian,  and  the  parents 
decidedly  worldly.  In  a  situation  so  full  of  temptations  and  tronbltf 
as  this,  it  is  nxtnordinarily  dif&cult  to  do  well  by  the  children  in  evtiy 
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cate,  or  to  canj  tKroagh,  with  firmness  and  mildness,  any  memarfl 
requiring  uncommoD  wisdom.  The  tutor,  in  such  cases,  must  be 
careful  not  to  set  up  «  rigid  sptein,  grounded  not  on  God's  Word  bnt 
on  bit  own  determinatioD,  nor  the  wearisome,  painful,  and  presumpt- 
nons  fomiAlities  of  a  folao  pietism ;  for  the  gospel  will  win  no  hearts 
by  sach  measures.  A  seriousness  based  on  strong  faith,  which  is  hy 
no  means  incoDMsteot  with  unconstrained  cheerfulness,  is  not  at  all  re- 
pulsive ;  bat  the  case  is  vet;  different  with  that  ill-fa  umorad  frame  of  mind 
which  is  alwaya  uneasy,  out  of  temper,  and  displeased  with  every  thing, 
and  which  even  by  its  silence  passes  sentence  of  condemnation. 

Tills  is  one  error  with  wbich  a  Christian  tutor  in  a  worldly  family 
may  fall ;  the  other  is  gradually  to  become  worldly  himself.  Espe- 
dally  should  he  beware  of  becoming  so  accustomed  to  the  high  style 
of  life  in  a  family  of  high  position  that  it  is  a  necessity  to  him,  and 
that  afterward  he  will  be  utterly  miserable  in  a  little  village  parson- 
age, always  longing  for  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  and  for  what  is  called 
cultirated  society.  He  shonld,  therefore,  while  employed  as  tutor,  find 
time  to  attend  upon  the  sick  and  the  poor,  and  especially  on  poor 
children ;  in  order  not  to  become  entirety  estranged  from  the  occupa- 
tions of  his  future  lif^.  If,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  engagement  as 
talor,  his  employer  should  offer  to  present  him  the  place  of  clergy- 
man of  his  village,  he  should  be  careful  lest  he  play  the  part  of  a 
mere  chaplain  and  guest  of  his  patron,  and  neglect  the  congregation 
intrusted  to  his  charge. 

A  Protestant  tutor-can  not  eniily  exert  a  profound  religious  influ- 
ence upon  Catholic  children.  He  can  not  accommodate  himself  to 
Catholicism ;  and,  if  he  does  not  do  this,  but  gives  Protestant  relig- 
ious instruction  without  regard  to  consequences,  this  is  in  'fact  nothing 
bnt  a  proselytism  which  is  inconsistent  with  honesty.  The  same  is 
true  of  A  Catholic  tutor  in  a  Protestant  family. 

Thus  much  of  the  duties  of  a  tutor :  I  shall  pate  rapidly  over  those 
of  the  parents.  I  discuss  the  poiiila  under  this  head  In  my  chaplera 
on  early  childhood,  religions  instruction,  relations  of  parents  to  public 
and  private  teachere,  and  of  training  generally.  To  the  remarks 
oSered  in  those  places  I  will  add  a  few  words  on  the  relations  of  the 
parents  to  the  tutor. 

They  must,  firstly,  be  cautious  in  selecUng ;  but,  having  selected, 
according  to  the  best  of  their  conscience  and  knowledge,  they  must 
then  put  conGdcnce  in  the  emploj'ed,  Hnd  not  cramp  and  discourage 
him  by  captious  misunderstandings.  In  general,  the  tutor  will  com- 
mand more  atid  more  confidence  as  he  approves  himself;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  course  that  he  hss  one  or  another  fault  or  weak  side.  But 
K  his  fault  is  not  one  that  entirely  unfits  htm  for  his  office,  it  must  be 
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borne  with  patjently;  and  the  patience  of  the  tutor  will,  in  like  mm- 
ner,  be  esercised  hy  the  parentt.  Those  pareotB  fare  wont  who 
require  a  perfect  tutor ;  and  who  try  one  caadidate  after  another,  ia- 
misaing  t^em  for  Blight  reasona.  Such  a  conataut  change  has  a  moet 
UDfavorable  effect  oa  the  children. 

Parents  who  employ  tutors  belong  commonly  to  the  edncaltd 
clasiee.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  a  thiag  of  course  that  they  resptct 
the  men  (o  whom  they  intnut  the  children  whom  they  love,  and  that 
they  show  (hie  respect  every  where,  especially  before  his  pupils.  But, 
unhappily,  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Who  does  not  know  how 
o^n  it  is  the  case  that  the  pride  of  wealth  or  birth  looks  down  u  if 
from  a  higher  sphere  upon  the  tutor,  and  considers  and  treats  him 
little  better  than  a  servant  f  And  the  children  are  expected  to  re- 
spect a  person  thus  treated  I  and  a  man  is  to  educate  them  to  whom, 
after  the  example  of  their  parents,  they  consider  themselvea  fat  rape- 
lior,  both  in  wealth  and  birth ! 

Feasting,  balls,  theaters,  and  play  are  the  usual  diversions  of  the 
higher  classes.  If  an  intelligent  tutor  remonstrates  phunly  agaiuit 
the  partidpalion  of  the  children  in  such  dis^pations,  the  parents 
ought  to  listen  to  him,  and  not  to  require  that  both  the  children  and 
he  himself  should  take  part  in  them. 

HiuB  we  hare  discussed  the  various  difilcultieH  which  may  arise  be- 
tween the  tutor  and  the  parents  of  his  pupils — difficulties,  unhappily, 
only  too  common.  We  may  now,  with  propriety,  inquire  niter  the 
ideal  of  such  a  relation  undisturbed  by  them.  Such  a  one  will  exist 
where  the  tutor  is  a  decidedly  Christian  man,  cultivated,  fond  of  chil- 
dren, and  master  of  the  art  of  teaching. 

"  Well  is  that  hnow  where  Jcmis  Chtut 

AliHie  tiw  ill  ID  lU  is  thought} 
And  where,  if  He  ihuald  abaent  be, 

All  earthly  good  woald  be  ■■  naoghtt 

"  Wdl,  when  ths  husband,  wife,  and  «hiM 

tn  bilh  and  truth  are  joined  ■■  one; 
When  all  aooc^  in  eamei)  leal 

That  God'a  GomaMod*  ahal!  all  be  done. 

"  Well,  when  before  the  obeerrant  w<^ 


Such  a  house  is  built  upon  a  rock;  peace  dwells  within  it,  and  ths 
blessing  of  Ood  rests  upon  the  children,  who  are  trained  up  in  ooisoD 
by  parenta  and  tutor,  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
And  thus  also  are  the  right  foundations  lud  of  all  higher  training  in 
science  and  art 
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IV.   BElimOUS   mSTBDCTlOft. 

rrtmoUtd  (ma  Riama'a  "ffudiy  ^  AdiviWi"  ^1  lh*An«rtcu  Joiuniial'EcliiUiUiin,] 

Tbb  sacred  charge  of  the  seeds  of  the  new  birth  rests  upon  the 
parents.  The  mother  mnst  pray*  for  the  child,  and  teach  it  as 
early  as  posMble  to  pray,  in  order  that  prayer  may  bcconie  a  tecond 
nature.  It  has  alresdy  been  observed  that  a  man  seldom  pmys  with 
as  full  confidence  in  being  heard  as  a  pious  child  in  bis  uodoubting 
simplicity.  Onr  old  morning  and  evening-bymns  contain  stanzas 
which  are  entirely  proper  to  be  used  by  children  as  prayers.f  He 
may  add  to  such  stanzas  his  own  prayers  and  requests ;  and  no  sur- 
prise should  be  shown  if  these  shonld  contain  some  strange  and  even 
comical  matters ;  for  what  seems  comical  to  us  grown  persons  is  sa- 
cred seriousDeas  to  the  child.  The  mother  must  also  first  make  the 
child  acquainted  with  the  Bible.  A  good  old-fashioned  picture-bible 
serres  to  demonstrate  its  stories.  I  say  nn  old  one,  for  few  of  the 
modem  ones  are  of  any  value.  That  of  Ktigelgen,  which  is  much 
the  best  of  these,  extends,  I  believe,  no  further  than  Genesis;  and,  if 
completed,  would  be  too  expensive  for  most  families.  The  Hildburg- 
hlusen  Picture- Bible,  agsin.begins  with  a  quite  unsuitable  picture  of 
Parotlise.  To  pnint  the  paradise  of  innocence  requires  a  chaste  and 
innocent  mind. 

Among  the  old  picture-bibles,  that  of  Cbristoph  Weigel.  of  which 
repeated  editions  have  appeared,  is  to  be  recommended  .J  This  is  not 
because  they  possess  any  remarkable  artistic  merit,  and  their  execu- 
tion is  mostly  of  very  moderate  excellence;  but,  noth withstanding 
these  tet-hnical  faults,  the  designer  had  a  vivid  ftncy,  and  therefore 
made  pictures  which  stimulate  the  fancy  of  children. 

Older  brothers  and  sisters  will  readily  show  the  pictures  to  their 

DoUier.  Uontca,  "Thj  Ditld-nrruil,  who  bore  mt  beoMh 
re,  bni  wlihlD  hn  b»n  la  brlnf  mg 


mgMttii.  .  .  .  Sf  Ckritttpk  Wtig^,  arlitt  in  NuTOKbrrg."  Willi  leit.  Ths  othrr, 
wllbool  tut.  <m  eiUed  '  BaUa  BeVpa.  Piclunrnfrvm  Uit  Bcly  Sertpturtt  nf  Iha  Old  and 
JWv  TaUoHnli.  in  Ckriioph  Weigel,  apperpau  mgrxmr  in  Angtbarg.  1696." 

Tlili  I  wntt  fanr  jait  ilnu.  Since  Ibal  lime  Com  tiu  uutoDnced  ■  plcnire-blbli.  u> 
uhleli  Behwrrfi  In  caimibnlf .  Ihw,u  ttrlj  «  1839,  hli  nBurkiblrtiHlltnt  llliutra- 
tlma  oTiha  old  tVKunuiI,  of  the  bIiKii7  or  crallon,  Ae.  Tb*  iUuKntioo  of  Jodiiu  B, 
13- IE  ImnruKd  me  dreplj. 

No.  lU.— [Vol.  Vn.,  No.  2.]— S6. 
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juniors,  and  describe  the  contents  to  ihtm.  In  tbia  wa^  both  one  and 
the  other  tuxux  become  firmlj  grounded  in  the  Bible ;  a  matter  of  im- 
portance bolh  to  bojra  iind  girls.  It  btu  alieadj  been  B^d  that  the 
moUier  should  not  read  the  storieti,  word  for  word,  out  of  the  Bible,  to 
yeryjouDgchildren,  but  should  tell  them  in  her  own  wa;;  for  theatjle 
of  the  Bible  is  too  unaccustomed  to  these,  who  need  milk  for  food. 

But  if  the  child  has  learned  to  read,  and  is  able  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Holf  Scripturee  bj  reading,  he  should  be  taken  at  once 
to  the  original  sourcea,  not  referred  to  the  so-called  biblicnl  stories 
It  ia  now  time  so  to  accustom  the  children  to  the  sacred  style  of  the 
BiUe,  which  knows  nothing  of  rbetorieal  onuunent,  that  tbej  will 
earlj  acquire  a  taste  for  its  divine  origiualitj,  and  for  its  greM.  d!%r- 
ence  in  character  at  style  from  all  the  works  of  human  rhetoric. 

Shall  cbildreu  read  the  whole  Bible  t  At  first,  certainly  not.  Bat 
what  shall  be  omitted  t  What  can  be  left  out  without  injuring  the 
connection,  and  making  it  obscure  ?  The  best  contae  on  this  point  it 
ti  u»e  books  whose  authors  have  felt  the  ntanaet  piety  toward  the 
Bible,  and  who  have  made  extracts  from  it,  word  for  word,  as  liu-  as 
possible,  for  the  use  of  banners.  Zahn's  "  Mbluat  Hittory  "  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  recommended* 

Care  should  be  had  not  to  regard  as  unsuitable  for  children  such 
books  (^  the  Bible  as  they  may  happen  especially  to  like,  and  in 
their  simple  way  to  uudetstand  better  than  many  grown  persons. 
Among  the  prophets,  for  instance,  they  are  eepecialiy  fond  of. Daniel, 
his  visions,  the  storiea  of  the  three  men  in  the  fiery  furnace,  and  of 
the  den  of  lions.  It  should  not  be  said  that  the  children  do  not  nn- 
derstand  the  Bible.  The  child  has  one  nnderstauding,  and  the  man 
another ;  just  as  the  artist  has  one  very  different  from  that  of  the 
learned  commentator.  And  still  Falestrina  and  Handel  undeistood 
the  £8d  chapter  of  Isaiah  better  than  Gesenius. 

It  is  an  old  qneslion,  what  is  to  be  done  respecting  those  accoonta 
in  which  the  relations  of  the  sexes  are  handled  without  fig-leavea. 
Except  the  Mosaic  law,  which  ought  not  to  be  read  at  all,f  there  ate 
very  few  acconnls  which  should  be  omittcd.J  And  if  in  any  ordinary 
reading  it  is  thought  best  to  omit  any  part,  it  should  be  done  in  sncfa 
a  manner  as  not  to  make  the  children  doubly  attentive  to  the  omitted 
part,  and  tlien  go  and  read  it  for  thentselves.  It  is  by  the  emascu- 
lated editions  of  Horace  that  boys  learn  most  easily  to  find  the  ob- 
scene  odes,  &&,  in  complete  copies. 
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Above  all,  it  Bhonid  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  bo  macb  the 
nibject  of  an  account  which  is  corrupting  in  itself,  aa  it  is  the  im- 
pure mind  of  the  narrator  which  cormpta  and  poisoDS  the  reader. 
Even  in  these  brief  biblical  narratives,  which  are  impure  in  ibemBelves. 
there  appears  plainly  the  austere,  divine,  and  strict  parity  of  the  per- 
lectly  Holy  Scriptures.  An  we  to  consider  it  mere  chance  thnt  the 
Rtor}'  of  Judah's  inceat  is  immediately  followed  by  that  of  Joseph's 
God-fearing  chastity  !  David's  adultery  brought  the  curse  upon  his 
bonse,  and  brought  after  it  the  incest  of  AmnoD  and  Absalom.  The 
tnily  brutal  crime  of  Amnon  is  described  in  a  few  words  of  fearful 
truth.     (2  Sam.,  liii.,  16.) 

Truly,  God  is  not  a  t«mpter  to  evil,  but  the  truest  monitor  against 
iL  Sooner  or  later,  the  Bible  may  with  confidence  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  young.  But  tbeir  elders,  who  have  with  humility  and 
eamestnese  penetrated  the  meaning  of  the  book — &ther,  mother,  min- 
ister, or  teacher — must  advise  them  during  their  reading,  espedally 
when  tbey  are  in  doubt,  at  anjr  place  where  they  are  liaUe  to  be  led 

It  may  also  be  inquired  in  what  order  the  Bible  must  be  read ; 
whether  in  the  order  in  which  it  stands,  beginning  with  Genesis  and 
coming  afterward  to  the  New  Testament?  I  think  not  Children 
should  first  become  acquainted  with  the  Goepel,  and  proceed  thence 
to  Moses  and  the  prophets.  After  reading  the  two  first  chapters  of 
Luke  and  Matthew,  tbey  may  l«ke  Genesis  and  the  other  historical 
books,  alternately  with  the  Psalms  and  selections  from  the  prophets. 
The  Old  Testament  prepares  them  for  the  coming  of  Christ;  it  is, 
indeed,  one  great  prophecy  of  the  Savionr,  whether  typical  by  per- 
sons and  religious  cerenlonie^  or  in  the  express  words  of  the 
prophets.  No  one,  who  has  diligently  read  the  Bible  from  youth,  and 
with  an  honest  mind,  will  be  so  foolish  as  to  say  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  of  no  mrportanoe,  and  to  boast  of  confining  himself  to  the  New. 

When  tlie  cooneolJoD  is  clear,  propheuy  and  history  may  be  con- 
joined. Id  the  coune  of  repeated  readings  of  the  Bible,  the  proph- 
ecies and  evangelists  in  particular  sliouid  be  read  in  connection  ;  as,  for 
instancA,  Isaiah,  ix.,  63,  with  the  gospels  for  Christmas  and  the 
Psssion. 

Sooner  or  later  a  Christian  must  take  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
Bible,  from  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse,  from  the  creation  to  the  end 
of  all  things.     Ood  is  the  Alpha — surh  is  the  substance  of  the  first 

Im  dlilritaUan  of  lb*  BibI*  cu,  IlMnfon,  narer  nDdcr  Itia 
a*  p»p>g  OHd  prolbDni]  uh]  piooi  [nlcrprtlcn  of  Iht  Holji 
Une^  whn  (rll-mladcd  InlirprMcn  in  •Mklof  ■  *>]'  (Terr 
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chfipter  of  th«  Bible.  God  is  the  AlpbA  utd  Uie  Onu^  tie  ban- 
ning sod  ths  end,  wbo  is  sod  waa  and  is  to  come,  tbe  Almighty — 
Mich  is  the  ofl-repeat«d  lesaoo  of  the  last  book  of  the  Bible,  the 
Revelation  of  John ;  snd  these  leasoos  are  the  (bundation  of  all  our 
faith  and  bope. 

Thus  the  Bible  appeara  as  a  history  of  the  world  from  the  ban- 
ning to  the  end;  from  its  firat  creation  to  that  future  reuew^  of  it 
wfaicb  is  to  begin  with  the  coming  of  Christ. 

With  the  reading  of  the  Bible  may  very  early  be  joined  the  learn- 
ing, by  rote,  of  the  smaller  Lutheran  cat«chism.  Luther  himself  in 
his  prebce,  has  giveu  most  excellent  directions  for  using  it. 

Many  of  the  catechisms  which  appeared  subsequently  were  expan- 
sions or  explanations  of  the  smaller  Lutheran  catechism,  and  collec- 
tions of  applicable  biblical  references.  Some  of  them  are  useful  only 
for  the  teacher,  as  the  larger  Lutheran ;  others,  as  Spener's,  are  in- 
tended both  for  the  teachers  and  the  older  scholars.  Among  the  re- 
formed catechisms,  the  Heidelberg  holds  the  Srst  place.  A  cele- 
brated man  of  learning  said  of  it,  "  That  child's  book,  which  begins 
*  What  is  your  only  consolation  in  life  and  death  ? '  makes  men." 

The  catechism  is  a  dogmatic  system,  closely  interwoven  with  ethics, 
for  children  and  laymen,  and  set  forth  in  question  and  answer.  It  is 
not  the  child  who  answers  for  himself,  but  the  word  of  God  answera 
through  the  mouth  of  the  ignorant  and  immature  child.  The  an- 
swers  are  texts  of  the  Bible,  or  are  based  upon  them. 

Catechising  is  directly  the  opposite  of  the  socratic  procednre  of  the 
rationalistic  ministers,  who  endeavor  to  question  out  of  the  children 
what  they  assume  to  be  innate  and  natural  religions  ideas.  Tbns 
they  try  to  lift  them,  through  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  up  to 
God,  as  the  highest  and  ultimate  cause.*  Jehovah's  method  at 
Mount  Sinu  was  ftr  otherwise.  He  did  not  question  the  ten  oom- 
mandmenta  out  of  the  children  of  Israel,  overcome  by  sacred  tenor, 
but  thundered  them  into  Uieir  hearts,  so  that  the  mighty  impress  of 
that  legislaUon  has  propagated  itself  for  three  thousand  years,  down 
to  their  latest  posterity. 

With  reading  the  Bible  and  the  catechism  should  be  connect«d 
the  learning  of  pious  hymns.  With  the  narrative  of  the  tnrth  of 
Christ  might  be  learned,  for  example,  Luther's  Christinas  hymns 
"From  Heaven  high"  and  "Praised  Im  thou,  OJeens  Christ;"  and  with 
the  history  of  the  Passion,  "  0  ihou  bloody,  wounded  head."  Children 
learn  l>eet  by  singing  the  hymns ;  the  words  impress  themselves  vi*' 
idly  and  permanently  upon  the  mind  by  the  help  of  the  melody. 

In  whnt  I  nay  on   this  point  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  singing  in 

•8«  taj~Hi1<iTy  1/  Eduraliim,"  n.,X». 
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scboola;  I  wiBh,  with  Herder,  that  " Ibe  old  times  and  the  oldspirit" 
mi^t  return,  "in  homes  and  churches;"  "when  the  old  hjtanswere 
sung  with  devotion  and  the  whole  heart;  when  no  father  began  or 
ended  a  day  otherwise  than  in  Uie  beautiful  Binging-circle  of  his 
fiunily.  May  God  bring  that  sincere,  joyful,  and  praisefully-si aging 
period  back  again." 

But  now  the  song  is  silent  in  many  pioiis  families ;  where  the 
children  should  now  rather  learn  their  hymns  from  the  devotional  rec- 
itation of  th^r  mother  than  from  their  own  reading. 

At  a  more  reoeot  period,  war  has  been  declared  by  many  against 
learning  by  rote  ;  and,  as  the  history  of  pedagogy  shows,  the  memory 
has  been  treated  as  ths  lowest  and  the  reason  as  the  highest  mental 
gift,  "Memory-cramming"  was  spoken  of  with  the  utmotit  con- 
tempt ;  and  it  was  laid  down  that  children  should  leara  nothing  by 
rote  which  they  had  not  already  intelligently  understood.  If  this 
is  correct,  then  they  ought  neither  to  learn  the  smaller  Lutheran  cate- 
cbism  nor  texts  from  the  Bible  and  sacred  hymns.  In  these  we 
have  chiefly  to  do  with  mysteries  of  faith,  which  the  understanding 
can  not  reach  in  the  longest  human  life ;  with  a  tree  whose  roots  and 
whose  crown  reach  into  the  unfatlioraable  depths  and  bights  of 
eternity.  But  it  is  these  very  mysteries  which  are  our  consolation 
and  our  hope  in  life  and  death. 

It  ia  a  divine  provision,  as  kind  as  it  is  wise,  that  we  have  in  the 
memory  an  intellectual  store-chamber,  in  which  we  can  lay  np  seed- 
com  for  the  future.  The  ignorant  may  think  this  seed-corn  dead ; 
but  not  ao  he  who  knows  that  at  the  proper  time  their  rital  energies 
will  suddenly  germinate  and  grow.  If  a  hoy  learns  the  text  "Call 
upon  me  in  time  of  need,  and  I  will  save  thee ;  so  shalt  tbou  praise 
me : ''  if  he  knows  no  time  of  need  in  his  youth,  he  will  not  under- 
atand  the  text  But  if  in  his  mature  age  a  time  of  unforeseen  and 
overwhelming  necessity  should  come  suddenly  upon  him.  this  text 
will  come  before  his  soul,  all  at  once,  like  a  helping  angel  of  peace 
and  consolation,  and  he  will  understand  it,  and  still  more  than  that. 
If  a  child  learns  the  text  "Though  I  depart  from  tliee,  depart  thou 
not  from  me,"  he  does  not  anderstand  it ;  the  thought  of  death  ia 
&r  from  him.  But  old  men  in  the  hour  of  death  pray  in  the  words 
of  the  same  rerse,  which  they  learned  when  children ;  they  under- 
stftnd  them,  and  more  than  that. 

Id  the  seven  full  years  Joseph  laid  up  for  the  seven  years  of  fam- 
ine.    When  the  time  of  need  comes  it  is  too  late  to  gather. 

Texts  and  hymns  I  call  seed-corn.  The  hymns  I  mean  are  those 
ins|iired  by  the  power  of  the  divine  word.  Tliese  only  should 
be  committed  to  memory.     The  liiing  gtrm  lias  cotifesspdly,  in  our 
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moderD  liymn-boolcs,  beea  cut  out  of  these  powerful  old  hymos. 
With  such  dnmb,  dead  seed-corn  as  tbii  children's  meiooriea  should 
not  be  troubled.* 

But  shall  the  Bible,  or  the  hjniDs,  be  taught  to  tLe  oLild  entirely 
without  explanation  ?  There  are  so  many  cas«a  of  misonderatandings 
of  texts  of  the  Bible,  nhich  the  teacher  might  easily  have  removed  by 
a  few  words  of  explauttioo.  The  answer  is :  Whatever  is  eusc«ptible 
of  explanation  should  be  explained ;  but  the  inex|^icaUe  mysleriea 
of  our  faith  ahould  be  read  with  the  hand  upon  the  mouth. 

From  a  confusion  of  tlie  explicable  and  inexplicable  of  sight  and 
fiuth  come  error  and  controversy.  Only  little  minds  claim  anliiuited 
insight,  will  believe  nothing,  insist  every  where  on  seeing  and  com-i 
prebending,  and  on  roalcing  every  thing  intelligible  to  the  children  ; 
and  expend  efforts  on  empty  explanatory  chattering  about  mysleriea 
which  require  a  serious  and  humble  silence.  "1  have  often  suffered 
the  efforts  of  many  persons  to  teach  me  these  things,  but  saying 
nothing,"  says  AugustiQ.f 

It  is  however  always  better  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriplnres  to  ex- 
plaiu  too  little  than  too  much  ;  that  the  divine  text  may  not  be  hid- 
den or  obscured  by  the  human  commentary,  and  that  be  expanded 
over  much  surface  which  is  said  clearly  and  impressively  with  ener- 
getic brevity.  The  seed-corn  of  the  divine  word  should  not  be  ground 
up  into  meal. 

Poetic  power  should  not  be  weakened  by  prosaic  exposition.  To 
Bay,  "  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  sea;  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right 
hand  shall  bold  me,"  sounds  otherwise,  and  makes  a  different  impres- 
uon  from  an  abstract  and  insufficient  exposition  of  the  omnipresence 
of  God. 

Explanations  relative  to  real  objects  are  necessary,  hut  should  nij^ 
he  pushed  further  than  is  necessary  ;  and  not  to  the  point  of  scientific 
detwl.  Ge<^«phy,  chronology,  and  arubieology  should  serve  as  aids 
to  the  underatanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  should  not  become 
independent  and  superior  to  iL^     A  map  and  geography  of  Pales- 

'U  la  TUT  ImportiDl  thu  lbs  danDui  MkhiU  koov  t?  bmt  maj  old  hjDuu;  dm 

DwTclJ  Bh-  OR  In  pnicblDg,  bul  la  be  ablf  lo  ipplj  Ukdi  >i  proper  llmea  In  enrcliiBC  fail 
cut  OTU  BDla,  withoul  b»lB|  nm  loiiliBDui  hit  hjmn-b»k.  Mlnkun  rtfrn  tUmnstr 
baTlnfbten  in  ^outli  negleOfd  In  Ihii  pullculir.  Vounf  Ib«loclc4l  iradBDU  Dilfht  Itan  * 
Ttrie  dillj,  irhlcll  woold  be  Ihrn  haodiHl  uid  tiitj-flTe  ■  ycmr—tblnj  or  fcn/  hf inn»— • 
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tine  would  be  useful  in  reading  ihe  book  of  Joshua;  but  Joshua 
ahoutd  not  be  treated  as  a  geographical  compendiuoi. 

Practical  applications  ihould  proceed  naturally  from  the  text,  but 
should  not  be  dragged  in  by  tl^  bsir  of  the  head,  nor  protracted  into 
long  sermoDi.  Tbej  should  rather  be  in  the  tone  and  manner  of 
conversation.  One  nbo  knows  and  eincercly  loves  bis  scholars  will 
find  that  the  Bible,  even  the  historical  books  of  it,  offer  much  more 
occasion  for  practical  applications  thnn  would  have  seemed  probable. 
1  was  reading,  for  instance,  the  account  of  Eliexer's  conduct  when  be 
went  after  Rebekah  for  his  master,  to  girls  who  were,  as  I  knew,  to  be- 
come servants.  It  was  quite  natural  for  me  to  exhibit  Eliezer  to  these 
girls  as  an  instance  of  a  reliable  servant,  who  with  faithful  conscien- 
tiousness perfbrnied  his  master's  bnsiness,  and  avoided  every  thing 
which  wi^bt  obstruct  it. 

We  possess,  at  preaent,  many  Bibles  with  commentaries,  both 
orthodox  and  heterodox.  Whether  tbey  are  the  former  or  the  Intt^r 
depends  not  mefely  on  their  contents,  but  also  on  their  form.  We 
have  commentaries  which  are  correct  in  their  teachings,  but  which, 
by  reason  of  their  diffuse,  wearisome,  and  thoroughly  prosaic  method, 
operate  as  depreasingly  on  the  young  as  if  rationalistic  To  read 
them,  one  would  believe  that  God's  Word  was  only  given  in  order  to 
lay  it  off  into  the  so-call^  exercises  of  the  undeTs'tauding  {Verslamtes- 
fiiwnywi,)* 

That  whole  modern  phase  of  pedagc^y  which  was  adopted  especi:i11y 
under  the  influence  of  Rousseau,  Basedow,  and  even  of  Pesialozzi  nnd 
his  school,  has,  among  other  characteristics,  that  of  not  merely  neg- 
lecting, but  by  evil  arts  of  destroying,  ihe  moat  active  faculty  of 
youth,  a  sensitive  imagination.  This  creative  power  of  unreflecting 
simplicity,  and  the  religious  blessing  which  springs  from  that  simplic- 
ity, are  unknown  to  the  dry  pedagogues  who,  by  means  of  an  unin- 
telligent torture  of  the  understanding,  which  anticipates  the  period  of 
mental  maturity,  would  screw  up  the  child  to  their  much-praised 
"consciousness,"  and  to  the  comprehension  of  every  thing  in  general 
and  in  particular.! 

If  a  child,  whose  imagination  is  still  vigorous  and  lively,  reads  the 
Scriptures  without  being  perverted,  the  forms  and  occurrences  appear 
b«fi>re  his  mind  so  that  he  lives  among  them  as  if  be  were  present. 
For  example,  the  narrative  of  our  Lord's  passion,  resurrertion,  and 

Ikt  BiHr.tv  f^  Btmhardi.minitnr.imtlprintipaiiif  lAeRiryalCkiiltli'  iHililuHiai.  [Liil- 
/odM  brim  UnUnidilt  in  iwr  BMitkai  O—Chiehlt  imd  In  i*r  BfttOiaidi.  fc.)    Polt- 
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aacenaion  make  the  deepest  impression  upon  sncli  a  child,  and  secare 
iQ  him  a  firm  historic  faith.  For  the  un imaginative  reader — and  siu^ 
at  last  will  even  the  most  active -minded  chiid  become  ander  the  influ- 
ence of  a  mistaken  and  wearisome  style  of  instrQction — for  such  an 
impotent  and  exhausted  reader,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  are  names, 
and  nothing  more ;  and  their  narratives  are  empty  words,  totally 
without  power  to  bring  the  liviog  scenes  before  their  minds.  The 
concrete  is,  with  them,  only  a  ghostly,  unsubstantial  abstract ;  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  in  onr  times  so  many  complunts  are  beard  of  want 
of  historic  faith.  A  generation  thus  wearied  out  in  the  schools  will 
be,  if  the  opportunity  serves,  easily  betrayed  by  the  merely  moral- 
izing rationalists,  or  by  the  myihicisls,  who  deny  alt  truth.  But 
children  not  thus  corrupted  by  their  teachers  will  read  the  Bible,  after 
the  manner  of  tlie  ancient,  plain,  and  pious  painters  ;  and  will  inward- 
ly behold  what  those  painters  have  outwardly  portrayed.  Hence  the 
sympathetic  pleasure  of  children  in  biblical  pictures,  which  rude 
puritans  and  modem  iconoclasts  reject  and  despise.** 

We  can  not  be  careful  enough  to  avoid  every  thing  that  can  in  the 
least  injure  this  simple,  plastic  comprehension  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
or  can  destroy  the  (»pacity  for  it.  These  injuries  are,  however,  most 
likely  to  be  suffered  from  an  incessant,  shallow,  and  prosaic  sermon- 
izing and  questioning  by  overwiee  teachers ;  which  deprives  the  chil- 
dren of  the  quiet  and  stillness  and  peac«[iil  attention  which  are  nec- 
essary to  the  realizing  Sf  the  Scriptures. 

Instruction  at  contirmatioQ  must  be  so  administered  by  reading  the 
Bible,  catechism,  and  hymns  as  that  it  shall  be  almost  only  a  short 
connected  review  acd  system  at  izati  on  of  Christian  doctrine.  It  should 
jKiint  backward  to  the  baptism,  and  forward  to  the  expect«d  com- 
munion, and  its  connected  entry  into  the  Christian  church.  That 
their  instruction  must  be  accordant  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  need  not  be  urged ;  it  follows  from  the  conception  itself.  The 
clergyman  gives  the  instruction,  as  the  servant  of  the  churcb- 

Ot'  what  character  should  be  the  religious  instruction  of  gymna- 
siastA  already  confirmed  ?  In  reply,  I  refer  to  two  excellent  Uttle 
manuals  by  Prof.  Thomasius.l  In  the  Srst  of  titese,  intended  for  the 
middle  classes,  the  kingdom  of  Qod  is  briefly  and  exoellently  de- 
scrib^^d,  as  under  the  old  and  new  covenants,  afl«r  the  historical  de- 
velopment given  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and  the  pupil  receives  a  compre- 

-  How  differeiii  wuLuiStrr    "Noi  ih«il  tm  of  Ihn  opinUiD,"  h»  _7m  "  ilui  lU  Um  u» 
Ihould  be  MmckJova  KnddnlroTHl  bf  itii  («pet,  M  mbi 
liul  thai  I  would  gl«llT  Ht  Ihem  lU  ta  iht  icrrtct of  him  vt 

fOulliita^  KiUgUKU  iHtlruitiiin  InlkimiMJi  ilattei 
turn  KtHtioKtuHUniihl  in  dm  mUlltm  KlmMtm  giklirlt 
Nunmberr,  IS42'>  Aai\'-OiilUmiif  Htligiinu  InttmcUoi 
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faensire  view  of  the  whole  Bible,  from  GeDesis  to  Revelations.* 
Upon  tbe  second  of  these  manuals  ita  author  observes  that  it  follows 
the  order  of  deTeloproent  of  revelation.  "  My  purpose  in  instruction 
for  the  upper  clfwses,"  he  says,  "  is  to  bring  religion  near  tbe  young, 
principally  but  not  exclusively  on  tbe  fide  of  the  tfainking  Acuities. 
Not  that  I  ana  of  the  perverted  opinion  tbat  the  secrets  of  tbe  king- 
dom of  God  can  be  coniprebended  and  demonatrated  from  without  it 
— no  one  is  further  than  I  am  from  that  belief — but  there  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  revealed  truth,  an  understanding  of  Christianity  based  upon 
ffuth,  upon  wbicb  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  insist  with  all  earnestness ; 
and  lo  produce  such  an  understanding  I  consider  one  of  tbe  most 
important  duties  of  the  religions  instructor,  especially  where  he  has  to 
deal  with  youth  already  somewhat  mature.  At  an  age  when  refiection, 
not  seldom  doubt  also,  begin  to  govern,  it  is  no  longer  sufficient  and 
merely  to  testify  to  Christian  truth  in  a  umple  manner;  but  it  must 
be  deduct  from  its  fixed  principles  and  from  inner  necessity.  I 
know  well  tbat  (his  is  by  no  means  all ;  that  tbe  proper  and  latest 
aim  of  religious  instruction,  life  in  Christ,  is  not  in  this  way  attained. 
And  it  WHS  an  especial  object  with  me  to  bring  forward  the  relations 
of  revealed  religion  to  healbeniam  and  ita  manifold  phases,  and  to 
discover  points  of  connection  between  Christianity  and  the  other 
efforts  and  knowledge  of  students ;  so  that  it  might  not  be  ao  isolated 
and  separate  thing  in  tbe  midst  of  their  studies  of  tlie  classics,  but  a 
living  central  point  of  their  whole  knowledge  and  life.  Thus  it 
would  become  clear  to  them  that  Jesus  Christ  is  tbe  true  light,  tbat 
shineth  in  the  darkness." 

When  the  religious  teacher  advances  with  inch  Christian  wisdom 
toward  tbe  teachers  of  other  subjects,  it  only  remains  to  be  wished 
that  they,  on  their  part,  would  do  the  like.  The  Christian  religion 
must  be  the  heart  of  all  instruction.  No  study  is  strange  to  it, 
though  one  may  be  nearer  than  another.  For  example :  When  tbe 
philologist  is  reading  in  Tacitus,  with  his  pupils,  the  life  of  Tiberius,  is 
not  a  com|>Brison  forced  upon  him  between  that  and  tbe  cotemporary 
life  of  Christ?  If  in  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  we  become  acquainted 
with  a  dark  and  godless  worid,  sunken  in  sins  and  hatred,  the  light, 
peace,  holiness,  ft«edom,  and  love  of  the  gospel  form  an  astonishing 
contrast ;  and  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  Lord  and  his  apostles 
lived  at  the  same  period  with  Hurod,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Nero. 
It  seems  as  if,  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  extraordinary  gifts  of 
evil  had  been  p<tured  out,  in  contrast  with  the  extraordinary  gift  of 
the  IIolv  Ghost.  How  strongly,  in  Cicero  De  Ifatura  Deorum,  do 
we  nee  a  stnte  of  loss  and  uncertainty,  and  the  need  of  a  divine  reve- 

'  or  ih*  imporUDct  of  Itiia  (tntril  view  t  Ya.tt  ilrudjr  apokeo. 
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laiioQ  ]  The  teacber  of  liutory,  especial];,  Las  ioDumerable  i^portn- 
uitiw  of  refwriog  to  ChriBtiiuity.  Or  nuher,  w  not  tbe  wLole  i>r  bit- 
torj  one  greal  opporluaity  for  die  praise  of  Christ  I  Aatiquity  had 
been  tongiu^  for  kim.  Not  the  Jews  onlj,  but  with  more  or  less 
Gousciousneu  of  it  the  heatiieD  also— »]I  were  longing  for  ulvaliMi 
from  sin  and  death.  Aad  all  the  greatness,  goodntss,  and  b«autj  of 
th«-  new  period  was  bora  of  the  world-reoewiug  power  of  Christ 
Uore  will  be  said  od  this  point  in  diseiusing  separate  studies;  let  us 
return  once  more  to  the  proper  religious  insteuctioa  for  gymmisia. 

Frofi  Thomasius  aajs,  "The  aim  of  the  whole  (religious  iostructioii 
in  the  gymnasia,)  should  be,  iu  my  opinion,  to  eluddate  Ibe  Augs- 
burg Coufession ;  so  that  the  pupil  may  leuve  the  iostitutioD  with  the 
conviction  thst  tbe  6utb  which  he  has  learned  from  the  Holy  Scrip 
turea  is  also  tbe  foith  and  tbe  confenion  of  his  church."  In  onr  own 
Ome  of  agitations  and  movements,  within  and  without  the  church, 
Ibia  would  be  doubly  necessary,  especially  for  scholars  who  are  not 
studying  theology,  and  who  will,  therefore,  afterward  have  Utile  or 
nothing  to  do  with  ecclesiastical  relations. 

Id  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  apostles,  a  biief  church  his- 
tory may  be  studied,  giving  especial  prominence  to  the  history  of  the 
Reformation,  and  to  the  missionary  enterprises  of  our  own  day. 

Id  many  gymnasia  is  read,  iu  the  two  higher  classes,  the  New 
Testament  in  the  original.  Every  person,  property  informed  on  tbe 
subject,  will  approve  of  not  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  beginners, 
that  they  may  learn  the  elements  of  Greek  by  means  of  reatUiig  it, 
as  is  done  in  many  pietistiu  schools.  It  is  sufficiently  well  Lnowu 
how  repulsive  those  boobs  become  to  the  pupil  who  has  begun  his 
studies  in  them.  I'iat  txpfrijnenium  in  rt  vUi  holds  good  in  ibis 
case  also.  Grammar,  at  this  reading  of  the  New  Testament,  miut 
rather  be  only  a  maid-servanL  But  a  t«acher  who  unites  with  piout 
regard  for  the  Scriptures  a  thorough  knowledge  of  language,  will  ile- 
monstrato  to  the  pupil  the  importance  of  the  assistance  of  so  true  s 
Mirant.  And  the  same  is  true  when  be  comes  to  ICHrn  tbe  peculiar 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament.  Alexander  the  Great  was  the  mesni 
of  extending  tbe  Greek  langut^  ovi;r  a  large  area,  which  gave,  indi- 
rectly, occasion  fbr  the  Septuagint  translation ;  and  this  first  broks 
down  the  distinction  in  language  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  so  that 
the  Old  Testament  escaped  from  its  esoteric  position,  and  became  K- 
ceesible  to  the  Greeks.  The  Septuagint,  again,  prepared  the  road  for 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testaiueot,  and  thus  for  tbe  diffusion  uf 
Christianity. 

It  now  becomes  very  important  to  consider  the  entirely  different 
meanings  of  the  same  word  in  the  heathen  authors  and  in  the  K«r 
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Testament.  It  wai  requisitetodcscrilMa  whole  new  apiritnal  world  with 
the  words  of  the  old  one,  and  thus  the  significance  of  these  words  was 
changed  from  a  heathen  to  a  Christian  sense;  the^  were  transfigured. 

This  coinparisoQ  of  Che  New  Teatament  with  clasMcal  Greek  fol- 
lows naturally  after  previous  studies  in  langunge;  and  is  well  adapted 
to  bring  out  tlie  contrast  between  Iieathenism  and  Cbristiaoity. 

More  advanced  scholars  will  also  perceive  that  the  more  detailed 
iuvestigations  in  lauguage  of  modem  times  have  done  much  for  the 
profbunder  and  surer  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  have  freed  its  in- 
terpretation more  and  more  from  capricious  and  innovating  arbitrari- 
ness. The  study  of  the  particles,  for  instance,  has  often  brought  out 
a  more  delicate  and  elegant  significance  of  some  Bible  word,  which 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  earlier  interpreters.  And  the  deeper  it  Is 
penetrated,  even  in  the  philological  sense,  the  deeper  and  more  un- 
fathomable doee  the  Scripture  appear. 

Such  a  study  of  the  original  text,  far  from  being  a  disadvantage, 
in  point  of  edification,  will  firnish  a  firmer  and  deeper  foundation  for 
faith,  and  will  render  it  more  independent  of  opinions.  There  is  a 
common  notion  that  while,  in  reading  Luther's  translation,  nothing 
but  the  meaniug  is  to  be  attended  to,  and  thus  the  reader  cau  ^ve 
himself  entirely  up  to  it,  the  reader  of  the  original  text  must  first  la- 
bor through  linguistic  difficulties,  which  put  hindrances  in  the  way 
of  bis  edification.  But  what  if  the  same  evil  arises  from  precisely  an 
opposite  cause?  It  is  well  known  that  most  men  are  very  little  im- 
pressed with  the  greatest  natural  phenomena — the  blue  vault  of 
heaven,  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  &c. — because  they  see  them  daily.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  vale  of  Chamouni  wonder  at  Mont  Blanc  as  little 
as  do  the  Neapolitans  and  Genoese  at  the  sea.  In  like  manner,  men 
become  accustomed  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  only  too  easily,  and  un- 
dergo a  species  of  stupefaction  about  it  because  they  know  it  from 
childhood,  and  even  by  rote.  Nothing  is  so  good  a  remedy  against 
this  stupefaction  as  to  go  from  the  translation  back  to  tlie  original 
teit.  What  was  known  so  long  becomes  suddenly  new,  and  i*  also 
accompanied  with  a  feeling  that  this  original  has  a  sure  and  unfiith- 
omable  depth,  stimulating  to  profounder  feeling  and  living,  which 
most  be  lacking  even  in  the  best  translation.* 

CoQs^entions  parents  and  teachers  are  often  in  doubt  as  to  the 
proper  amount  of  religious  instruction  in  &mi!y  devotions,  in  attend- 
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ing  ehurcli,  and  id  tha  eniplojmeDt  of  Sunday.  They  are  donbtTul 
whether  they  do  not  itl^ly  too  little  time  to  religious  inBtniu^on,  to 
M  U>  omit  some  important  part  of  it,  by  devoting  to  it  a  much  leu 
nnmber  of  hours  than  to  most  other  subjects  of  study. 

The  Lord  has  fixed  one  Sabbath  to  every  six  week-days.  Be 
knows  well  that  man,  oppressed  by  his  earthly  tabernacle,  can  cot  ' 
long  endure  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  lolly  r^on  of  Sucdaj'. 
This  priDcipte  must  be  remembered  in  judging  of  the  proportiou  of 
time  to  be  observed  between  religious  instruction  and  devotionsl  «i- 
eruses  on  one  hand,  and  the  remaining  hours  of  study  on  the  olher. 
In  case  of  doubt,  it  is  better  to  give  too  little  religious  instmc^on 
than  too  much.  Any  one  who  has  instructed  children  vrho  have  been 
previously  overcrammed  with  religious  teaching,  even  to  repugnance 
'  and  nauseation,  will  agree  with  me  here.  There  is  reason  almost  for 
despair,  when  such  children  hear  of  tbe  Highest  and  Iloliest  with 
complete  indifierence ;  especially  if  they  have  been  stupeEed  with  dif- 
fuse and  supertidal  explanations. 

With  regard  to  Sunday,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  practice  upon 
such  a  hyperpuritanical  interpretation  of  the  third  commandment  ta 
will  conflict  with  repeated  expresuons  of  Christ  respecting  the  Sab- 
bath. Such  puritans  as  I  refer  to  forbid  even  to  do  good  on  the  S(b- 
batb ;  even  to  knit  stockings  and  make  shirts  for  poor  bwefbol^d 
boys.  They  forbid  truly  spiritual  music,  the  most  innocent  walb, 
And  what  not  Nothing  could  be  imagined  more  proper  to  disgust 
children  with  the  really  pleasant  system  of  Christianity.  To  thb  ex- 
travagant puritanism  an  opposite  is  a  wicked  indifference,  which  de- 
relopa  into  frivolity  and  recklessness.  The  curse  "In  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread  "  was  alleviated  by  a  good  God,  bj  the 
ordinance  of  a  day  of  rest,  in  which  we  may  relieve  ourselves  of  (he 
earthly  labor  of  the  week,  and,  in  looking  forward  to  our  heavenly  rest, 
may  enjoy  a  foretaste  of  it.  It  is  an  ignorant  self-enmity  with  which 
80  tnnny  transgress  Uiis  most  loving  commandment,  and  labor  restlesitf 
on  and  on,  like  so  many  machines,  week-days  and  Sundaj-s  K^th^. 

And  what  multitudes,  in  the  most  fearfully  sinful  manner,  violste 
the  day  of  the  Lord — a  dreadful  desecration  which  is  iticrea^ng  te^ 
Hbly  in  our  own  times. 

Every  man  should  protect  his  own  children  fi^m  the  company  of 
Bucb;  and  should  say,  like  Joshua,  "But  as  for  me  and  my  house, I'e 
will  serve  the  Lord." 

Tha  iDljsat  ilwilM  Unl  be  Irulcd  dd  U»  npixicHlDii  thu  ItH  tualty,  tti«  elFrfj-,  ml  V" 
fjriDnMU  >n  lU  ChrMlin ;  lod  lh«  uh  ilioald  insrwinl  bo  d«U  wllh  wbin  ua  >^ 
^M7  in  HpiMMd  Id  tn  lacUnf  In  •<ib«r  of  ihasi. 
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V.    HISTORY   OF  EDUCATION  IN  ITALY. 

[TmaliM,  rnr  Uh  AnHiiou  Joinul  at  EdnutiiM,  ftoui  th*  G«niiui  of  Kul  ion  Bwu 

I.       TBI    HIDDLI    lOE*. 

Thb  14th  century  tuhered  in  a  new  era,  the  era  of  the  restor 
of  the  Oreek  and  Roman  clawica.  Claaaical  learning  becamt 
goal  of  every  desire ;  and  this  new  ideal,  pursued  as  il  was  vitt 
remitting  ardor,  gave  birth  to  new  modes  of  teaching  and  of  trai 

Far  different  bad  been  the  ideal  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
character  bad  beea  marked  with  striking  peculiarities.  But  the 
die  Ages  had  now  pawed  away.  Nevertheless  their  ioQiience  co 
ued  to  be  felt,  even  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation ;  foi 
until  then  did  the  new  ideal  obtain  full  and  undisputed  sway  ov< 
human  mind. 

Meanwhile  the  defenders  of  classical  learning  rejected  withcont 
every  thing  that  savored  of  the  past,  and  with  them  originated  t 
long  ret^ived  opinion  of  the  darkness  and  barbarism  of  the  M 
Ages.  For  it  is  only  within  our  own  times  that  champions 
arisen  to  assert  the  claims  of  medieeval  learning  nl«o.  The 
question  that  here  suggests  itself  is  :  nhat  standard  ought  n 
adopt  in  judging  of  a  period  in  which  human  efibrts  and  achieveu 
presented  so  many  remarkable  contrasts — grandeur  and  little 
strength  and  weakness,  depth  anil  insipidity,  beauty  and  repui 
new,  being  mutually  opposed  to  each  other  on  every  hand  1  But  i 
we  have  fixed  upon  a  correct  standard,  we  are  to  apply  it  correctlj 
conscientiously  ;  nor  regard  with  a  partial  eye  the  bright  side  i 
of  our  favorite  epoch,  and  refuse  to  see  any  but  the  dark  side  oi 
period  to  which  we  are  adverse. 

Now  Latinity  constituted  the  chief  standard  by  which  the  ei 
modems  measured  all  attainments  in  learning.  By  as  much  ae 
Middle  Agea  were  removed  from  the  style  of  Cicero,  by  so  much 
they  destitute  (so  thought  these  modems)  of  all  true  learning, 
given  over  to  barbarism.  Baronlus  applied  to  the  period  from 
10th  to  the  12th  century,  the  epithets,  iron,  leaden,  and  dark.  ( 
pilations  were  made  of  the  wretched  Latin*  of  those  < 
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pecially  was  ridicule  aimed  at  th«  anti-cluaical  tenniDoIogj  of  the 
Bchoolmen,  and  boys  even  who  had  been  moderntely  drilled  in  Latin 
writing  vera  thought  far  superior  to  thuee  mediie?al  barbariuis. 

But  thiB  naiTow-niiDded  pedantry  eariy  met  with  a  severe  rebnke 
from  ErasmuB,  in  his  spirited  treatise  against  the  imitation  of  Goero. 
"  It  is  aatonisbing,"  be  sajs,  "  with  what  arrogance  thej  look  down 
upon  what  tbey  style  the  barbarism  of  Thoinas  Aquinas,  Swtu, 
DuranduH,  and  the  like ;  and  yet,  if  we  scan  the  merits  of  tbae 
authors  cridcally,  although  they  laid  claim  neither  to  eloquence  nor  to 
CiceroDianisni,  we  shall  nevertheless  see  that  in  both  they  far  outstrip 
their  detractore,  this  blustering  crew,  who  all  the  while  deem  tliem- 
selves  not  Ciceronians  alone  but  veritable  Ciceroa."  The  unbiued 
Intellect  of  Erasmus  perceived  that  Ciceroniauism  consisted  not  in  tha 
imitation  of  words  and  periods  alone,  but  chiefly  in  thoughts  id- 
equstely  expressed.  Without  defending  the  style  of  the  scbolsitict 
in  other  respects,  he  yet  ranked  their  awkward,  and  uncouth,  bnC 
pointed,  eipressiouilkr  before  all  the  smooth  but  meaoiDgless  pLrssa 
of  tbe  Ciceronians. 

At  tbe  comraeocement  of  the  last  century,  Leyser  defended  the 
Middle  Ages  against  this  charge  of  barbarism,  adducing  as  his  chief 
a^ument  the  old  I^tin  lyrics  of  the  church.  From  him  too  wa 
learn  that  the  atigroa  of  barbarism  was  attached  to  all  that  was  net 
graceful.  But  it  was  res»ved  for  our  own  day  to  accord  full  sod 
complete  justice  to  tbe  Middle  Agea,  since  they  are  now  no  longer 
measured  by  tbe  pedantic  standard  of  the  schools,  but  all  tbeir  aims 
and  achievements  have  been  explored  and  appropriately  rated 
by  men  of  superior  intellect — by  Goethe,  Tieck,  A.  W.  and  F. 
Schlegel,  J.  and  W.  Grimm,  the  brothers  Boisseree,  Schloaset,  sod 
others. 

Says  Schlosser,  "  We  have  been  loo  apt  to  conceive  of  the  iotellect- 
nal  life  of  tbe  Middle  Ages  ns  sluggish  and  well-nigh  dead,  becauM 
the  scholars  of  that  period  were  not  chiefly  bnsie^  with  the  writers 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.''  But  this  fact  is  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  scarcity  of  manuscripts  at  that  period.  Even  the  br-famed 
Paris  Library  contained,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Hth  century,  bat  four 
old  authors^ Cicero,  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  Boethiua. 

If  others  were  cited  in  the  writings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  waanot 
often  from  first  sources,  but  chiefly  from  Augustin's  "  City  tf  Gad," 
and  from  Isidore  of  Spain.  In  this  dearth  of  Latin  classics,  it  wu 
no  wonder  if  men  gradually  lost  tbe  pure  style  of  the  Gold  and  Silvn 
Ages,  and  framed  their  Latin  for  themselvea.  And  yet  in  such  Latin 
were  composed  tboee  immortal  lyrica  of  the  church,  the  "  Dia  trv' 
and  the  ''Media  vita."     A  single  hymn  snch  as  these  outweighs  all  tha 
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servil«  iinitatJonB  of  Horace  and  other  poeU,  that  the. later  pUilologiets 
expended  eo  much  paios  upon. 

In  the  epoch  under  cooeideratioD  no  one  had  jet  ventured  to  dis- 
MDt  from  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  There  were  two  men,  whose 
dicta  formed  the  highest  human  authority  ;  and  as  they  differed  wide- 
ly from  each  other,  so  different  was  the  influence.  These  men  were 
Aristotle  and  Augustin ;  the  fintt  however  waa  not  read  in  the  orig- 
inal. Nevertheless  in  one  respect  they  occupied  common  ground, 
viz.,  that  both  of  them  furthered  the  scholastics  in  their  speculations 
upoD  church  doctrines.  In  these,  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  Albertus 
Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  aud  other  dogmatics,  proceeded  fromknowl- 
edg«  and  uuderetandiug ;  mystics,  hke  Bernard  and  Bonsvontura, 
from  emotion  and  ffuth  ;  while  in  Ilugo  and  Richard  St.  Victor,  both 
elements,  the  dogmaUcal,  and  the  mpticaj,  were  united.  And  lastly, 
sceptics,  like  Abelard  and  Duns  Scotus,  started  with  doubt  and  denial. 
But  all  these  aimed  to  Uhtc  the  authority  of  the  church  intact,  for  they 
directed  their  speculations  into  lines  parallel  with  the  teachings  of  the 
church  and  never  ventured  to  touch  or  run  athwart  those  teachings.* 

The  later  philologists  were  never  weary  in  their  attacks  upon  the 
Bcholaatics.  "  But  the  philosophical  queries  of  scholasticism  appeared 
ridicniuus  and  absurd,"  says  Schlosser,  "  only  because  none  of  them 
were  dted  except  the  most  trivial  and  childish." 

In  any  case  it  was  unfair  to  overlook  the  great  difference  which 
subsisted  between  the  men  who  bore  the  general  name  of  scholasUcs, 
and  to  pass  the  same  condemnation  upon  deep  tfainkers  like  Anselm, 
Hugo  St.  Victor,  and  Bonaventura  as  upon  the  later  Bophi^tical 
word-mongers.  Yet  the  repulsive,  odious,  and  even  boorish  air  of 
these  latter  formed  a  species  of  justificalioQ  for  the  hostility  that  the 
philologists  manifusted  toward  them.f  But  the  holy  ire.  of  the  re- 
formers, as  they  saw  the  word  of  God  in  manifold  ways  utterly  set 
naide  by  the  arrogant  human  traditions  of  the  scholastics — this 
needs  no  justification.     In  the  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  seven 

■  W<  litd  In  Cictmailinitu-ilMiiKiiao,  whriiiinlrw  "  fTaltiTa  Dvrrunt,"  he  ipriki  or  Iha 
(tiBVmT  modn  In  which  Ihe  Hnia  ptrton,  now  in  Ihr  elaracrcr  of  in  au,ur,  ind  now  la 
Ihal  af  ■  philiwplifr.  tlFWiind  prannancn  Judfineni  Dpan  Ihtonie  TuL 

t  Tha  folloKlng  eilnci  froiD  WalurSl.  Viclor,  cilHl  br  SchlcHcr,  will  Krrt  lo  ihow  ihu  Ihe 

■.  TTi«  loslclani,^' he  HtjH.  "  iplqaeliof  ill  manner  ornrloclnalLonf.KndaurTouncI  lh«hiHlT«« 
irlth   [he  thorn- hnl^ of  sirlloslnnL    PropAairloni  and  bctflHrealike  Avcrerlndelerminale 
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liberal  arts  were  taught.  The  trivium  ccmprehended  gnunuur, 
rhetoric,  and  logic ;  the  gwidrivium,  ithich  came  Bnbseqa^nt  in  the 
course,  arithmetic  geometty,  music,  and  astrononij'.  ho^c  wh  fore- 
most, while  grammar  stood  in  the  background.  Further  on,  we  shill 
Bee  how  after  the  lapse  of  -time  this  order  was  inverted,  when  tb« 
philologists  gained  the  upper  hand.  In  the  ISth  century,  Beorj 
d'Andelj  wrote  a  satirical  poem,  the  subject  of  which  was  ^Th*  bat- 
tle of  th*  uven  arte."  Grammar  had  its  camp  in  Orleans,  while  k^c 
intrenched  itself  at  Paris  |  grammar,  in  whose  ranlu  were  enrolled 
the  ancient  poets,  was  Deveriheless  finally  defeated  by  the  other  «»& 

The  chief  seat  of  the  mathematics  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  among 
the  Arabians.  Gerbert,  afterward  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  who  became 
distinguished  as  a  mathematician  above  all  his  colemporaries,  learaed 
of  them ;  Campanus  Novara,  with  the  English  Benedictine  monk, 
Atbelard,  translated  in  the  12th  century  Euclid  from  the  Arabic;  and 
Jonlanus  Nemoratius  wrote  an  aritbmeUc  in  ten  books. 

In  the  I3th  century,  Alphonso  X.  employed  Arabians  to  constrort 
astronomical  tables  {ikt  tabula  Alphontinv,)  and  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick II.  set  on  foot  a  version  of  the  Almagest  John  de  Sacrobnsto 
wrote  a  little  astronomical  text-book,  which  continued  to  be  used  in 
schools  down  to  the  16lb  century,  and  was  thought  worthy  \a  be 
republished  in  1531,  under  the  auspices  of  Melancthon,  who  wrote  a 
preface  to  iL* 

Natural  history  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  exceedingly  barren.  With 
extraordinary  credulity,  the  moat  incredible  things  were  received  as 
true;  and  maukind,  led  astray  b;  accounts  of  unreal  monsters  and 
marvels,  had  no  eye  for  the  unfeigned  marvels  of  God  in  the  creation. 
One  man  there  was,  however,  who  stood  apart,  and,  as  a  natural  phil- 
osopher and  mathematician,  was  greatly  in  advance  of  his  age.  This 
was  the  gifted  Franciscan  monk,  Roger  Bacon  of  Ilchester,  in  Som- 
ersetshire, England,  (1214 — 1294.)  Among  other  inventioDs,  ibat  of 
tbe  telescope,  if  not  in  its  perfection,  lay  in  the  clearest  outline^  in 
his  mind;f  and  he  appears  also  to  have  known  of  gunpowder.    Hi) 
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JB-tt  viewB-of  natare,  anO  of  the  true  method  of  in veati gating  nntare, 
eo^tled  him  to  the  praise  of  being  a  foreruDuer  of  hia  great  fellow- 
countrjman  and  oamesake,  Lord  Bacon. 

Had  no  other  production  of  the  Middle  Ages  come  down  to  iia 
than  that  great  poem,  the  Lay  of  the  Nibelungen,  it  aloae  would 
have  sufficed  ub  in  proof  of  the  superior  character  of  our  early  Ger- 
man poesy  ;  and  no  one,  who  has  seen  either  the  Cologne  cAlhedral, 
or  the  minsters  of  Strasburg  or  Freiburg,  cad  hesitate  for  a  moment 
to  admit  the  sublimit;  of  mediseral  architecture.  Yet  lime  was,  and 
that  not  very  long  ago,  when  these  greatest  works  of  nrt  thnt  tbe 
world  has  ever  seen  paned  for  unsighllj  monstrosities.  After  all 
tliat  lie  had  read  and  heard,  Goethe  feared,  he  tells  us,  lest  he  should 
liad  the  Strasburg  cathedral  a  "  shapeless  'Oxcresence,  bristling  with 
deformity."  "  But,"  be  goee  on  to  say,  "  what  an  unexpected  feeling 
overpowered  me,  as  I  stood  before  it  I  My  soul  was  filled  with  one 
entire  and  grand  impression,  which,  because  it  was  made  up  of  a 
tbousand  harmonizing  unities,  I  could  indeed  feel  nnd  enjoy,  but  by  no 
means  underslAnd  and  explain.  And  how  often  did  I  come  back,  lo 
taat«  again  the  celestial  joy,  and  again  to  commune  with  tbe  mighty 
spirita  of  our  elder  brothers,  manifested  to  me  in  their  works.'' 

The  Germanic  and  Roman  races  were  distinguished  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  notwithstanding  all  national  diversities,  for  their  common  Eu- 
ropean character;  "they  formed  as  it  were  one  general  politico-ec- 
clesiastical state.''  The  authority  of  the  church  was  tbe  main  bond 
wLich  united  them,  nor  should  we  overlook  in  this  connection  the 
important  fact  that  pope,  emperor,  and  kings  invnriably  made  use  of 
the  Latin  language  in  all  their  communication!',  whether  religious  or 
secular.  Moreover  all  the  clergy  spoke  and  wrote  in  Lntin,  and 
Latin  was  every  where  employed  in  divine  service.  German  priests 
could  minister  to  churchea  in  England,  France,  etc.,  and  English 
priests  to  German  churches.  Alcuin  was  Bishop  of  Tours,  Boniface 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  Albertus  Magnus  taught  at  Paris. 

But  in  succeeding  centuries  the  distinctive  features  of  these  various 
nations  became  more  prominent,  while  their  common  European 
character  was  proportionably  effaced,  as  the  bonds  wbicli  united  them 
were  gradually  rent  asunder. 

With  these  brief  outlines  of  the  learning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we 
shall  DOW  be  prepared  to  trace  tlie  steps  by  which,  from  the  14th 
century  onward,  this  learning  was  supplanted  by  another  type,  viz., 
the  classical.  For  the  introduction  of  this,  tbe  Italians  were  the  first 
to  pave  the  way,  and  they  gave  themselves  with  ardor  to  the  stndy 
and  imitation  of  tbe  aocients.     Their  enthusiasm  afterward  infected 
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the  Geraians,  aud  these  abo,  like  the  Tuliatu,  thoagh  witU  otber  ma- 
tires  and  under  other  conditions,  adopted  classical  culture  as  their 
ideal.  But  the  iciesi  of  altainineDt  of  any  people  shapes  and  cootrob 
the  wh(^  course  of  edncatjoti  among  ihem.  To  this  principle  ia  to 
be  ascribed  the  great  influence  which  the  Italians  directly  exerted 
upon  GcTiDan  education,  and  the  history  of  this  education  would  be 
acconUngly  incomplete  did  it  not  recognise  this  influence.  Hence  it 
becomes  neceGMTy  for  us  to  take  a  survey  of  the  intellectual  devel- 
oproent  of  Italy  during  the  period  from  the  14th  to  the  16th  centurf. 
There  were  three  Italians  who  were  foremoet  in  striking  out  neir 
paths;  Dante  Boccaccio,  and  Petrarch — of  whom  we  will  now  speak, 
n.    Ditirn  *HD  •occiocio. 

Dante  Alliohieri,  who  sprang  from  an  illustrions  tine  of  ances- 
tors, was  born  at  Florence,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1266,  became  fath- 
erless at  the  early  age  of  five  year*.  Ilrs  teacher  was  Brunetto  Latiol, 
secretary  of  the  Republic  of  Florence,  and  author  of  an  encyclopedia, 
which  treated  Dot  only  of  the  philosophical  sciences,  but  of  gei^ra- 
phy,  astronomy,  history,  and  natural  history :  it  contiuned  also  re- 
markable traditions,  and  stories  of  ghosts  and  demons,  and  accounts 
of  strange  freaks  of  nature.  With  such  a  teacher,  Dante  might  well 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  that  nniversal  learning  for  which  he  after- 
ward became  so  distinguished. 

It  was  in  his  ninth  year  (1274,)  that  he  saw  for  the  first  time 
Beatrice  Pottinari,  a  little  girl  of  the  same  age  as  himself^  and  daugh- 
ter of  an  influentih!  citizen  of  Florence.  That  passing  glance,  ho  tells 
us,  enkindled  within  him  the  power  of  love ;  though  he  rarely  met 
her  ag^n.  She  died  ia  early  womanhood, in  the  year  1290.  Dante's 
love  for  Beatrice  was  no  earthly  passion,  but  a  love  which  one  might 
cherish  fur  a  saint  in  glory  :  this  his  poems  abundantly  show. 

The  contest  between  the  Ghibellinas,  the  partisans  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  Guelphs,  who  sided  with  the  pope,  in  Dante's  time  was  rag- 
ing At  its  hight.  Florence  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Oiielphs, 
but  they  were  here  divided  into  two  opposing  Mictions,  the  Blacks 
and  the  Whites  ;  to  the  latter  of  these  Dante  belonged.  He  played 
an  important  part  in  the  city  of  his  birth  ;  was  present  in  many  cam- 
paigns, and  was  often  chosen  to  fill  the  poet  of  ambassador ;  in  his 
35th  year  be  was  elected  to  one  of  the  twelve  influential  priorthtpi. 
T\"!ien  the  faction  of  the  Whites  inciwred  the  stispicion  of  having 
made  overtures  to  the  Ghibellines,  Dante  was  dispatched  to  Bome, 
to  ingratiate  them  into  favor  with  Pope  Boniface  VIII.*  While  there, 
he  probably  heard  thnt  Gharles  Valois,  with  the  aid  of  the  Blacks, 

'HencrrplH  ||]<>  cmbuij  ttIucIidIL;,  jn  proudlj',  isjIdi,  "  tf  I  fo,  wbo  wiUbelcAbr 
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had  seized  upon  the  gOTerament  of  Florance,  and  that  he  himself  to- 
gether with  his  part;  bad  been  banished  from  the  cit;.  He  coolinued 
in  exile  for  niaeteen  years,  uDtil  his  death,  "  aDd  foil  the  bitterness  of 
eatiDg  the  bread  and  salt  of  straogers,  and  crossing  a  threahold  not 


Once  only  did  he  entertain  the  hope  of  re-enteiing  his  native  city  ; 
it  WM  in  the  year  1810,  when  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  came  into 
Italy.  In  a  letter,  bearing  date  April  16,  ISll,  Dante  implored  the 
emperor  to  take  poseession  of  Florence.  He  accordingly  directed  bis 
man^  thither,  and  on  the  12th  of  September,  1312,  pitched  his 
camp  before  the  city,  but  was  forced,  on  the  31stof  October,  to  depart 
without  success;  and  in  August,  1313,  he  died,  not  without  suspicion 
of  poison.  But  Dante  had  in  this  step  taken  decided  ground  in  favor 
of  the  emperor  and  the  GbibelliDsa  and  against  Florence,  and  there 
now  remained  for  him  no  further  hopes  either  of  reconciliation  or  of 
retarn. 

In  the  cloung  years  of  his  life,  1319 — 1321,  and  after  his  long  and 
weary  wanderings,  he  at  length  found  with  Guido  di  Polenta,  at 
Ravenna,  a  friendly  reception  and  patronage.  Here  he  died,  on  the 
14th  of  September,  1321,  at  the  age  of  56.  His  corpse,  decorated 
with  the  insignia  of  a  poet,  was  borne  to  the  Church  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans and  there  interred.  The  following  epitaph  was  afterward 
carved  upon  the  tablet  that  marks  his  resting-place  : — 

"  Jara  monikrchite,  aaperaa,  pM«ge)initi,  Ixjiuqao 

lArtrando  oeoiai  Tolnerant  bis  qnoiuque  ; 

Sed  quia  pan  oeait  melioribis  hoapilB  oastrls 

Auctorernqne  aunin  pctiit  (elicior  aitrii, 

Ilia  alanduT  Dsniw  pntriia  eilorrls  ab  orb, 

Qoem  grauit  psrri  Floreotia  mater  smoriB.'" 
Of  all  the  works  of  Dante  the  "  Divina  Commedia "  is  by  far  the 
greatest.  As  the  mighty  Slrasburg  cathedral  looks  out  upon  us  in 
its  enduring  miijesty  from  the  far  period  of  tlie  Middle  Ages,  so  like- 
wise does  this  powerful  poem.  In  it  are  embodied  all  the  elements 
of  that  period  ;  its  Paganism  and  Christianity,  its  impenality  and 
hierarchy,  its  sciences  and  its  arts,  all  are  mirrored  in  the  "  Divina 
Cotnmedia."     From  the  blackness  of  hell,  where  God's  justice  is  terri- 

-  TiM  ■■>«>  nuj  IH  TmiSFd  Ihui:— 

Ttie  rlfhfior  k!i>is— Ihe  PindiR  of  GoJ, 
Dim  cbuii,uid  Ihil  awful  ilr^u  Sood, 

BnlKhcD  Injuake  foretd  ni;»ulta  blMd, 

Slw  iparDcd  tM  tulh,  ud  itunird  tf^  ber  fltfhl. 

To  (Mk  l»r  Agltanr  'mtd  anchuiflDK  ll(hL 

80  DMM^  ollgd  bin  Ua  moldirlnf  hen  Id  fon\ga  Milh. 

B^  lint  via  M>u  T«moT(  Um  Mils  from  Floniic*,  cttr  of  U>  Mnli. 
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bly  displayed,  the  poet  oomes  ap  again  into  the  light  of  the  san  and 
ascends  the  moant  of  purgatory,  which  ia  fabled  to  lie  at  Ae  aod- 
podes  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  from  the  summit  of  tfaii  mount,  he  aoan  op 
amid  the  heavenly  spheres  of  Paradise.  This  poem  combtoes  a  rare 
■pecul&tive  philosophy  with  the  most  exquisite  sense  of  beauty. 
With  a  wondrous  range  and  power  of  fancy,  it  portr«y«  the  torments 
of  hell,  the  joys  of  Paradise,  spirits  of  darkness,  ang«l*  of  light,  the 
holy  anger  and  implacable  wrath  of  the  Judge,  and  a  love  full  d 
tenderness  and  irradiated  by  celestial  glory. 

But  not  only  does  this  work  of  Dante's  reflect  the  elements  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  we  detect  here  and  there  fbreahadowii^  also  of  the 
coming  centuries. 

He  commenced  the  "  Commedia "  in  Latin ;  soon  however  he 
turned  to  the  Italian  in  preference.  He  loved  his  Italy,  and  he  loi^^ 
to  see  her  dismembered  territories,  kept  apart  as  they  had  been  by 
their  fourteen  different  dialects,  united  once  mora  by  a  common  lan- 
guage in  one  common  natjonality.  Already  had  the  first  steps  to 
this  consummation  been  taken,  especially  by  the  polished  court  of 
Frederick  II.  of  Sicily,  of  the  hmily  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  Bat  it 
it  was  Done  other  than  Dante  who  first  created  the  "  Vulgare  illus- 
tre,"  or  pure  vernacular,  and  who  presented  a  living  exemplar  in  his 
great  poem  of  a  loftier  dialect  that  was  to  supersede  all  others  and 
yet  to  be  common  to  the  whole  of  Italy.  It  was  at  a  subsequent 
period  that  he  composed  his  admirable  little  work  entitled  "  -De  vul- 
gari  elo^io"  in  which  we  have  his  views  upon  language.  He  here 
distinguishes  between  the  "vulgarit  loculio"  and  the  " ifravtmatiea 
elocvtio,"  or  the  language  of  the  people  and  that  of  the  grammariaiu. 
The  one  is  that  vernacular  which  we  learn  from  the  mouths  of  our 
nurses  by  imilatJon  alone,  not  by  rule  ;  the  other  ia  a  language  e.t 
second  hand  {etoetitio  teeurk/aria,)  not  found  in  every  nation,  and, 
where  found,  thoroughly  mastered  only  by  a  very  few  individuals,  xnd 
afler  long  years  of  study.  "  The  vemacular,"  Dante  continuea,  "  has 
the  decided  advantage  over  the  grammatical  that  it  was  the  earliest 
language  of  men,  is  coextensive  with  the  various  tribes  that  people  the 
earth,  and  comes,  as  we  say,  by  nature,  while  the  grammatical  is  based 
wholly  upon  art." 

Having  laid  down  this  general  distinction  between  the  two  forms 
of  language,  lie  pronounces  the  Italian  of  his  own  day  in  all  its 
dialects  a  vernacular,  vulgarii  loeutio,  and  the  Latin,  an  educated 
tongue,  grammatiea  eloaitio.  These  various  dialecta  now  come  under 
his  consideration  :  some  he  rejects  altogether,  for  their  utter  coane- 
ness  and  rusticity ;  in  each  of  the  r^nainder  he  finds  beauties  pecul- 
iarly its  own.     The  higher  or  pure  vernacular  was  to  he  eclectic,  at- 
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tracting  to  ilselF  all  these  diverse  and  separate  graces,  but  carefully 
repelling  every  thing  of  a  bareh  and  discordant  nature.  It  was  sheer 
arrogance  in  the  Tuscans  to  impose  their  dialect  upon  Italy  as  in  itself 
such  a  pure  vernacular. 

Thus  did  Dante  draw  a  sharp  dividing  lioe  between  the  Latin  and  ■ 
the  Italian;  placing  the  Latin  among  those  learned  and  dead  lan- 
guages that  were  no  longer  capable  either  of  life  or  of  growth. 

Nor  did  he  merely  enunciate,  as  a  philological  ideal,  this  plan 
of  »  language  to  be  common  U>  the  whole  of  Italy,  a  &ir  and  noble 
bloBsom  to  unfold  from  the  union  of  her  separate  dialects,  but  he 
embodied  this  ideal  in  its  full  splendor  in  the  "  Divina  Commtdia." 
Thus  he  bequeathed  to  the  great  )Dtelleols  of  coming  lime  the  rich 
legacy  of  a  perfected  native  tongue. 

As  this  distinction  between  Latin  and  Italian  became  generally 
received,  there  appears  to  have  arisen  a  new  mode  of  reading  and 
of  enjoying  the  classics,  and  their  value  as  works  of  art,  which  had 
been  wholly  lost  sight  of  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  again  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged. Dante  placed  the  highest  estimate  upon  Virgil ;  this 
poet  is  his  guide  through  hell  and  purgatory.  That  ho  was  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  j£neid,  numerous  passages  conclusively 
show.  He  had  also  read  Horace  and  Statius,  but  Greek  he  never 
learned. 

And  as  he  longed  to  see  Italy  one  and  undivided,  so  he  advocated 
for  her  a  purely  temporal  government,  a  Roman  imperialty.  In  his 
three  books  on  monarchy,  he  defended  the  claims  of  the  emperor 
against  the  popes  in  so  plain-spoken  a  manner,  that  at  Rome  his 
treatise  was  shortly  after  condemned  to  the  flames. 

On  the  contrary  be  attacked  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope: 
"  aword  and  crosier  befit  not  the  same  hand  ;  for  the  pope  should 
guide  men  to  the  rewards  of  heaven,  while  the  emperor  is  to  lead 
them  toward  earthly  felicity." 

The  more  earnestly  he  labored  for  the  unity  of  the  church,  the 
more  implacable  was  bis  hatred  of  corrupt  popes.  Pope  Anastasius 
he  placed  in  hell  smong  the  heretics,  Nicholas  III.  and  Boniface  VIII. 
with  the  Simonists.  He  was  unsparing  in  his  denuncintions  of  the 
RTdrice  of  these  popes.  And  it  was  only  his  reverential  regard  for 
the  beys  of  St.  Peter  that  withheld  him  from  applying  to  them  severer 
lan^age  than  this: — 

"  Trampling  the  good,  and  mia'mg  np  ibe  bad — 
Tour  BTSTHM'  o'erwheliiia  Ihe  world  in  wi«. 
To  yoo  9t.  John  referred,  ye  ahepherds  vile, 
Wben  «be,  who  ailaon  many  walen,  had 
BeeD  (cen  with  kings  her  persun  to  i<.'6\e." 
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And  in  the  27th  canto  of  the  "  Faradite  "  St.  Feter  ia  represented 
M  Mj-iog  of  Boniface  : — 

"  Tie  who  on  earth,  mj  pbuM, 

My  place  Danrp*.  my  placr,  vhicb  id  the  e\et 
Of  Ood*!  □«□  San  ii  raont,  hath  long  apaae 
Renderrd  my  burial-^rouDd  a  aiLk  abhorred 
Of  blood  vid  filtli,  whioh  to  the  invFteraie  foe, 
Who  fell  fb'ODi  heaTsn,  doth  high  delight  aS>rd."* 
And  in  a  third  passage  a  lost  spirit  is  made  to  cane  Bonifiice  VIII^ 
liecausa  this  pope  hul  lulled  him  into  seisiirit;  b;  an  indulgence, 
which  he  found  when  too  late  was  powerless  to  rescue  him  from  the 
clulcheB  of  the  devil.     But  deapite  this  sweeping  den unciatiun  of  god- 
less popes,  he  was  not  wanting  in  a  due  re^rd  for  Uie  dignity  of  the 
Ticegereut  of  Christ,  for  we  find  him  hurling  anathemas  without  Mint 
Bgainst  Philip  the  Fur,  for  injuries  done  to  this  same  Boniface  VIIL 


Hardly  wae  Dante  in  his  grave,  when  the  Florentines  entreated  fiir 
permission  t«  remove  his  remains,  but  Guido  di  Polenta  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  their  suit,  snd  to  this  day  the  bones  of  Dante  rest  in  Ravenna, 
where  in  life  the  tired  wanderer  found  his  last  refiige  and  repose. 

Within  a  little  more  than  fifly  years  after  his  death,  or  in  1373, 
Florence  founded  a  spedal  chair  for  the  interpretation  of  the  "  J)ivi*» 
Commedia,"  and  called  Boccaccio  to  occupy  it 

GiovANBi  Boccaccio  was  born  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1313, 
eight  years  prior  to  the  death  of  Dante.  Destined  by  his  &ther  fur 
the  mercantile  profession,  he  was  placed  with  a  merchant,  with  whom 
he  remained  from  his  10th  to  his  I6th  year.  Alter  the  conviction 
had  been  forced  upon  the  father  that  he  had  mistaken  the  bent  of 
bis  son's  genius,  lie  altered  his  plan,  and  put  him  to  the  study  of  the 
canon  law,  "  with  which,"  the  son  informs  us,  "  I  wearied  myself  fur 
eix  long  years,  but  all  to  no  purpose."  In  his  25th  year,  Boccaccio 
vieited  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  near  Naples,  and  there  he  conceived  the 
resolution  to  devote  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the 
Mts.  In  Naples  loo  it  was,  "  on  the  anniTersory  of  that  day,"  we 
quote  his  own  words,  "  on  which  men  celebrate  the  glorious  return  of 
the  BOO  of  Jupiter  from  the  despoiled  realms  of  Pluto,"  that  is  on  the 
Saturday  before  Easter,  in  the  year  1341,  and  in  the  Church  of  St 
Lorenzo,  that  he  6rat  saw  his  beloved. 

But  how  different  the  love  of  Boccaccio  from  the  pure  and  lofty 
idolatry  of  Dante  I 

The  energies  of  Boccaccio  were  directed  both  to  the  study  of  the 
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ancient  classics  and  to  the  elevation  of  Italian  prose.  He  collected  orig- 
inal manuBcriptfl  of  the  classics,  hnd  copies  made,  and  wrote  a  Genealogy 
of  the  Gods.  In  one  respect  he  surpassed  DHnte,  and,  as  we  xhiill  see 
bereaft«r,  eren  Petrarch  ;  namely,  in  the  acquisition  of  Greek.  This 
he  learned  from  Leontiua  Pilatus,  whom  in  the  year  1360  he  brought 
to  Florence.  This  Leontius  professed  to  be  a  Thoesnlisn,  but  was  in 
reality  a  native  of  Ci^abra.  Boccaccio  read  Homer  with  him,  and 
was  afterward  tbe  means  of  his  giving  public  lectures  upon  this  poet. 

The  Latin  poems  of  Boccaccio  were  held  in  very  high  esteem  by 
his  cotemporaries,  his  eclogues  being  ranked  higher  even  than  those 
of  Vi^l. 

Bat  these  I^tin  poems  are  forgotten,  while  on  the  contrary  one  of 
his  Italian  works,  tbe  "  Decameron,"  after  passing  through  ninety- 
seven  editions,  is  yet  at  the  present  day  being  contjnually  reprinted. 
This  work  has  exercised  and  still  is  exercising  a  vast  influence  for  the 
elevation  and  purity  of  Italian  prose.  Of  its  origin  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing accounL  In  the  year  1348  Florence  was  visited  by  that 
frightful  pestilence  the  plague.  After  describing  its  ravages,  Boccac- 
cio goes  on  to  relate  how,  to  escape  from  it,  seven  ladies  and  three 
young  men  withdrew  to  a  country  seat,  and  there  during  the  space 
of  ten  days  improvised  or  recited  stories,  to  the  number  of  ten  each 

Preceding  novels  had  been  extremely  simple.  Thpy  were  sfeetehed 
with  a  few  bold  and  promineut  touches  ;  but  these  of  Boccaccio,  on 
the  contrary,  are  rich  in  musical  words  and  graceful  in  incident,  and 
reproduce  the  refined  conversational  style  of  a  highly  polished  society. 
Many  of  these  novels  are  familiar  under  different  forms  to  many  per- 
sons who  perhaps  are  not  aware  that  they  originated  with  Boccaccio. 
Of  this  class  is  the  story,  in  Lessing's  "  Nathan  the  Wite,"  of  the 
"  Three  Rings." 

We  find  here  the  most  unsparing  attacks  upon  tbe  hierarchy  and 
the  monks.  Instance  the  story  of  Abraham,  the  Paris  Jew.  A 
Christian  urges  him  to  be  baptized  ;  but  first,  (o  assure  himself,  he 
takes  a  journey  to  Rome,  the  center  of  Christendom.  There  he  finds 
all  the  clergy,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  wallowing  in  the  most 
abandoned  impiety,  avarice,  sensuality,  gluttony,  and  unnatural  lustE, 
and  carrying  on  a  most  shameless  traffic  in  spiritual  things,  etc.  On 
his  return  to  Paris  he  tells  his  Christian  friend  how  he  found  at  Rome 
neither  holiness  nor  devotion,  but  rather  the  very  opposite  of  these. 
"In  short,"  said  he  to  the  Christiau,  "your  shepherd  and  all  hts  flock 
appear  to  think  of  nothing  else  than  how  they  may  annihilate  the 
Ciiri^tian  religion,  and  drive  it  from  the  world  ;  since  however  their 
efibrts  do  not  suceoe<.l,  but  this  religion  emerges  all  tbe  more  radiant 
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and  glorious,  it  is  doubtleu  upheld  and  directed  bj  the  H0I7  ^jrit 
And  for  tki*  naaon  I  will  permit  myBelf  to  be  baptized." 

Many  among  these  novels  are  prurient  and  obeoeae,  and  in  ihrar 
composition  the  JDventor  did  not  trouble  himself  even  for  a  fig-le>f  to 
hide  their  shame.  It  indicates  an  eitreme  oorruption  of  morals  that 
be  put  such  vrords  in  the  mouths  uf  FloreDtine  Isdie^  and  we  should 
judge  bis  fiction  a  slander,  if  ire  had  not  Dante's  express  asBUrance, 
that  at  that  period  even  sermons  w«re  preached  from  the  pnlpit 
against  the  immodesty  of  the  Florentine  women. 

About  the  year  1360,  Boccaccio  waa  warned  by  a  dying  monk  to 
give  up  bis  studies  and  to  prepare  himself  for  death.  Seized  with 
terror,  he  wrote  to  Petrarch  for  direction.  Petrarch  consoled  him  by 
casting  suspicion  upon  the  prophecy,  and  continued  with  a  defense  of 
legitimate  studiea.  "  I  well  know,"  he  wrot«, "  that  one  can  be  a  holy 
man  without  learning,  but  I  also  know  that  learning  is  no  hindrance 
to  holiness,  as  many  would  have  us  believe.  We  aliould  be  caution* 
how  we  compare  an  ignorant  devotion  with  an  enlightened  piety." 

That  Boccaccio  did  not  give  up  his  studies,  we  have  unmistakable 
testimony  ;  for  it  was  in  the  year  1373,  or  13  years  after  this  proph- 
ecy, that  his  work  on  the  Genealogy  of  the  Goiia  first  made  ill  »f- 
pearance.     He  died  in  the  year  137o,  aged  62  years. 

nis  writings  he  bequeathed  to  the  pious  care  of  Martin,  an  Augus- 
tan monk  in  Florence,  with  the  injunction  to  him  to  pray  for  his  soul. 
To  a  monastery  of  another  fraternity  he  left  a  collection  of  relics  that 
he  had  been  at  great  pains  to  bring  bother.  All  this  proves  thatin 
his  later  years  he  underwent  deep  contrition  for  tiie  unblushing  friv- 
olity of  his  youth.  In  a  letter  he  Uments  that "  no  one  will  urge  bis 
youlhas  an  apology  for  thetransgreasionsof  hispeu.''  And  be  adjures 
fathers  not  to  place  the  "  Dteamtnm"  in  the  hands  of  their  children. 

What  an  important  part  this  book  played  two  hundred  yeais  later, 
in  Italian  literature,  we 'shall  see  in  the  course  of  this  history. 


Petrarch  was  born  at  Arezzo,  Aug.  1,  1804.  He  says  of  himsdf: 
"  In  exile  was  I  conceived  and  in  eiile  bom."  His  father,  a  notary 
at  Florence,  adhered,  as  did  Dante,  to  the  faction  (tf  the  Whites,  and 
was  likewise  driven  from  the  city  in  the  year  1302,  not  long  after 
Dante's  banishment.  He  went  thence  to  Arezzo,  where  Petrarch  first 
saw  thelight  on  the  first  of  August,  1304.  The  child  was  not  yet  a  year 
old  when  his  mother  removed  with  him  to  Ancisa,  and  in  bis  seventh 
year  his  parents  located  themselves  in  Pisa.  Well  wrapped  up  and 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  sturdy  horseman,  the  lad  narrowly  escaped 
drowning  as  the  bone  madea  frilse  step  in  the  ford  of  the  Amo.   In  Pisa 
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he  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  BarlsAin.  la  his  eighth  year  he 
journeyed  with  his  psrenta  to  AvignoD,  where  the  pope  hnd  tempo- 
rarily fixed  kia  See.  At  Cftrpentras,  not  far  from  Avignon,  he  studied, 
for  four  yewa,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic  In  his  16th  yeat  his 
father  sent  him  to  Montpelier,  and  four  years  after  to  Bologna,  to  pros- 
ecute the  study  of  the  law.  It  was  with  great  relucUnce  that  he  ac- 
ceded to  his  father's  wishes  in  Ihis  respect,  and  we  find  him  reading 
Cicero  and  Virgil  in  preference  to  Justinian.  When  hb  father  heard 
of  hia  course,  he  went  forthwith  to  Bologna,  upbruded  his  son  for 
thus  misspending  his  time,  and  threw  his  manuscripts  into  the  Gre. 
He  waa  only  induced,  by  his  son's  promise  of  reformation,  made  on 
bended  knees,  to  spare  Cicero  and  Virgil.  Nevertheless,  on  the  death 
of  hisfathoT  in  1826,  Petrarch  bade  adieu  both  to  Bologna  and  to  bis 
studies,  returned  to  Avignon,  aai  entered  the  service  of  the  church. 
In  his  27th  year,  on  Crood  Friday,  1327,  and  at  church,  he  caught 
his  first  glimpse  of  Laura  de  Noves,  who  was  espoused  to  Hugo  di 
Sade.  From  that  moment  to  her  death  she  was  the  object  of  his 
pnre,  idealized  love ;  and  this  love  he  has  embalmed  forever  iu  can- 
zonets and  sonnets  written  in  bis  native  Italian.  Then  it  was  that  he 
reUred  to  the  shades  of  Vncluse,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Avignon,  a 
spot  which  his  poems  have  rendered  sacred  to  this  day.  Here  he 
began,  in  1339,  the  composition  of  a  great  Latin  epic,  that  he  called 
"Africa."  His  hero  was  the  hero  of  Livy,  Scipio  Afiicanus  the  elder. 
This  poem,  he  fondly  dreamed,  was  to  bear  his  name  down  to  poster- 
ity. But  five  hundred  years  have  come  and  gone,  and  his  Italian 
poems  have  lost  none  of  their  original  freshness;  but  whoever  reads, 
nay.  we  may  ask  who  ever  heart  of,  that  Latin  epic?  Time,  the 
unerring  judge,  has  glorified  those,  and  drawn  an  impenetrable  veil 
over  this. 

But  Petrarch's  cotemporaries  thought  differently :  their  opinion 
^reed  with  his  own.  On  one  and  the  same  day  he  received  two  in- 
vitations, one  from  the  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  the  other 
from  the  senate  of  Ritme ;  each  offering  him  the  honor  of  a  public 
eoronation.  He  decided  in  favor  of  Rome,  but  went  beforehand  to 
the  court  of  that  "great  philosopher  and  king,"  Robert  of  Naples. 
Having  presented  to  liobert  a  copy  of  his  epic,  the  monarch  urgently 
solicited  him  to  accept  the  laurel  then ;  but  his  love  for  Rome  did  not 
permit  him  to  embrace  the  proffer.  Robert  accordingly  dismissed 
him  with  n  retinue  of  envoys,  and  with  letters  to  the  Roman  senate. 
It  vBx  on  En.i'ter  Sunday,  the  8th  of  April,  1341,  that  the  poet  was 
crownpd  at  the  capilol.  Early  in  the  morning  the  shrill  sound  of 
tnimiiets  gave  notice  of  the  approaching  festivities,  and  the  streets 
were  soon  full  of  thronging  multitudes,  eager  to  witness  the  unwonted 
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spectacle.  And  Gret  a  high  mus  wa>  performed  At  the  altar  of  St. 
Peters  by  the  vice-le^j^ate,  the  Bishop  of  TemicinfL  Then  twetTS 
jouDg  tneo  in  scarlet  robee  escorted  the  poet  to  the  capitol,  chanting 
Tersea  belbre  him.  After  them  came  Pelnirch  himself,  sumpinouslj 
arrayed  in  violet-colored  vealmtnts,  the  gift:  of  the  king  of  Naples, 
and  atteoded  by  six  of  (he  moat  diatlnguished  citizens  of  Rome,  clad  ' 
in  green,  and  having  their  brows  wreathed  with  chaplets  of  fiuwere. 
After  proceeding  thus  for  a  short  distance,  he  mounted  a  lofty  chariot, 
upon  which  were  represented  symbols  of  the  art  of  poetry,  and  whose 
throne  was  supported  by  a  lion,  an  elephant,  a  griffin,  and  a  panther. 
Around  the  throne  stood  a  group  of  personages  in  the  character  of  6re- 
aan  deities,  and  upon  it  on  either  hand  of  Petrarch  were  statues  of  the 
Graces,  of  Bacchus,  and  of  Patience.  It  was  drawn  by  four  horses, 
and  preceded  by  a  miuden,  unging.  After  it  came  Envy,  attended 
by  satyrs,  fauns,  and  nymphs,  dandng.  When  Petrarch  had  thus 
arrived  at  the  capitol,  he  solicited  the  lanrel  in  a  Latin  speech,  whose 
theme  he  had  selected  from  Vii^].  Then,  amid  the  threefold  accls- 
matjon,  *' Long  live  iJie  Roman  people ! ''  "Long  live  the  senate!" 
"  Ood  guard  our  liberties ! "  he  kneeled  before  the  Senator  Orlo,  Count 
of  Anguillara,  who  placed  a  laurel  crown  upon  his  brows,  with  these 
words  pronounced  in  a  loud  voice :  "  This  crown  is  the  reward  of 
meriL"  The  count  then  declared  Petrarch  to  be  a  great  poet  and 
historian,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  of  Robert,  king  of  Naples, 
of  the  senate,  and  of  the  people  of  Rome,  he  accorded  to  him  full 
privilege,  "  as  well  in  this  all -consecrated  city  as  in  every  land  in 
Christendom,  to  teach  in  public,  to  hold  disputations,  to  comment 
upon  old  books,  to  compose  new,  and  to  produce  poems,  which  by 
the  grace  of  God  might  endure  to  the  end  of  time;"  and  this  per- 
mission was  confirmed  to  him  by  a  written  decree.  Petrarch  then 
recited  a  sonnet  in  honor  of  the  heroes  of  Rome,  and  all  the  people 
clapped  their  hands,  and  shouted  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  **  Hie  cap- 
itol forever  !  long  live  the  poet  I  "  Ilis  friends  wept  tears  of  joy,  and 
Stephen  Colonna  spoke  publicly  in  liis  praise. 

The  same  escort  then  conducted  him  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter; 
here  he  scattered  amongst  the  people  four  hundred  gulden,  ftimished 
him  for  this  purpose  by  the  family  of  Colonna-  Count  Angnillara 
presented  him  with  a  ruby  valued  at  five  hundred  ducats,  the  Roman 
people  five  hundred  ducats  more,  together  with  all  the  paraphernalia 
used  in  the  coronation.  He  then  bowed  in  prayer  before  the  altar, 
and  dedicated  to  the  apostle  his  threefold  crown  (of  ivy,  laurel,  and 
myrtle,)  to  be  auspended  from  the  dome.  At  last  the  procntsion 
returned  to  the  palace  of  the  Colonnas,  where  the  festival  wiis  closed 
with  a  sumptuous  supper  and  ball. 
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Aq  honor  auch  as  this  coronation  had  been  conceded  to  no  one 
withio  the  meinorj  of  man.  Nor  could  it  well  be  said  of  any  one, 
in  any  former  age,  that  during  his  lifetime  be  bad  enjoyed  bo  much 
reputation  in  sucli  a  wide  circle,  and  bad  been  so  highly  honored  both 
by  kings,  emperors,  and  people,  as  bad  Petrarch.  Hence  in  bis  old 
age  he  became  surfeited  with  renown. 

Petrarch,  in  common  with  many  of  his  coontrymen,  cherished  the 
luemory  of  the  ancient  glories  of  Rome,  and  longed  to  see  those 
glories  restored.  For  the  power  of  the  hierarchy,  that,  uoder  Gregory 
VIL,  Innocent  III.,  and  others,  had  made  tbe  nations  of  Christian 
Europe  mere  dependencies  of  Rome,  had  since  tbe  division  of  the 
church  greatly  declined. 

Every  movement  that  tended  to  the  restoration  of  Rome,  was  hailed 
by  Petrarch  with  delight  Hence,  when  Rienzi,  in  the  year  1346, 
during  the  Pontificate  of  Clement  YI.,  attempted  the  sublime  scheme 
of  reicaugurating  the  Roman  Republic,  Petrarch  wrote  enthusiastic 
letters  to  the  Romans,  in  which  he  compared  Rienzi  to  the  elder 
Brutua.  But  this  man,  who,  in  the  delirium  of  bis  pride,  bad  sum- 
mooed  emperors  and  kings  before  his  throne,  and  who  bad  arrogated 
to  himself  the  possession  of  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was 
in  the  following  year  driven  from  the  city. 

Petrarch  then  turned  his  eyes  upon  Charles  IV.,  and  invited  him 
as  the  descendant  of  Charles  the  Great  to  come  to  Italy  and  recon- 
struct the  Roman  Empire.  He  came  finally  in  1354,  but  played  a 
cowardly  part  at  Milan  and  at  Rome,  and  made  all  haste  back  again 
to  Germany.  At  this  Petrarch  was  incensed,  and  wrote  him  a  letter 
full  of  bitter  reproaches.  "  Tbou,''  he  said,  "  thou,  lord  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  !  Thou  hast  no  aspirations  which  reach  beyond  Bo- 
hemia. When  had  thy  grandfather  or  thy  father  acted  thus  ignobly? 
But  virtue,  I  perceive,  is  no  inheritance."  The  retreat  of  Charles  he 
stigmittizcd  as  "  inglorious,  not  to  say  infamous." 

But  be  used  etill  stronger  language  of  tbe  hierarchy.  The  Papal 
See,  at  Avignon,  he  called  the  second  Babylon;  and  he  hud  bare  its 
corruptions  l>oth  in  prose  and  in  verse.  "  Here  tbou  mayest  behold 
a  people,"  thus  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  that  is  not  only  at  variance 
with  Christ,  but  that  arrays  itself  against  his  cause  while  marching 
under  his  banner;  a  people  that  serves  Satan,  and  thirsting  for  the 
blood  of  Christ,  taunts  him  with  the  words,  'Our  lips  are  our  own: 
who  is  Lord  over  us  ? '  They  are  a  froward,  godless,  smooth-tongued, 
and  nvaricious  generation,  and,  like  Judas,  they  betray  their  master. 
They  have  the  name  of  Christ  in  their  mouths  by  day  and  by  night, 
but  yet  they  are  ever  ready  to  sell  him  for  silver."  In  another  let- 
ter he  aays,  "In  this  stronghold  of  avarice,  nothing  is  deemed  iniqui- 
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toua,  provided  only  tbat  tb«  jutj  is  secure.  The  hope  of  life  everlttt- 
JDg,  and  &11  tile  terron  of  the  Bocood  deatli,  heiTe  becwme  to  them  u 
ft  fable ;  the  reaurrectioD  of  the  flesh,  the  end  of  the  worlii,  and  the 
coming  of  Christ  Id  judgment,  they  look  upon  as  the  device*  of  a 
juggler.  Truth  they  call  folly,  moderation  weakness,  and  modes^ 
a  disgrace.  In  fine,  a  life  of  open  ein  they  make  their  highest  visdom 
and  their  truest  liberty ;  the  more  scandalous  the  conduct  the  more 
worthy  they  think  it,  And  the  great«r  the  crime  the  greater  the 
glory."  In  atill  another  place  he  says,  "Shall  I  <^oose  Babylon 
(Adgnon)  for  my  residence,  where  I  shall  be  compelled  tn  see  the 
good  abused  and  the  vile  exalted,  eaglee  creep  and  asses  soar  aloft, 
where  wolves  roam  at  large  but  lamfae  are  led. to  the  slaughter,  where 
Christ  is  persecuted  and  Anti-Christ  is  Lord,  while  Beelzebub  sits  in 
the  seat  of  judgment  1 " 

8uch  is  the  picture  which  he  gives  of  the  pope  and  the  clergy,  not 
upon  hearsay  evidence,  but  as  he  himself  had  seen  them  ;  and  of  the 
cardinals  he  relates  deeds  that  are  absolutely  too  shameless  to  repeat 

Petrarch's  attainments  belonged  wholly  to  a  subsequent  age ;  he 
was  the  precursor  of  the  philological  poets.  Hence  it  was  that  be 
apparently  had  no  sympathy  with  Dante,  that  gigantic  spirit  of  Oh 
Middle  Ages,  prophetic  not  of  one  age  alone  but  of  all  coming  time. 

Gioero  was  his  delight,  even  from  boyhood.  "  At  an  age,"  be 
writes,  "  when  I  could  not  understand  him  in  any  degree,  I  wis  »t- 
trHCted  to  him  purely  by  the  sweetness  and  the  rhythmic  flow  of  hii 
words."  So  likewise  was  he  enthusiastic  in  his  love  for  Virgil.  And 
the  study  of  the  law  tended  in  his  opinion  to  diminish  this  entbosi- 
asm.  "Nothing,"  he  writes  to  Thomas  of  Messina,  "nothing  suc- 
ceeds that  is  undertaken  against  nature.  She  has  formed  me  for 
solitude  and  not  for  the  forum.  I  do  not  venture  to  say  that  I  acted 
with  a  wise  forecast,  but  only  that  I  happened  upon  the  right  course, 
when  I  threw  off  the  fetters  of  Bologna." 

Petrarch  had  a  most  ardent  desire  to  learn  the  Greek.  Uis  earlier 
teacher,  Barlaam,  a  Calabrian  of  the  Order  of  St  Basil,  first  met  him 
at  Avignon,  in  1342.  "  With  glowing  hopes  and  eager  desire,"  be 
writes,  "  did  T  apply  myself  to  the  Greek ;  but  the  complete  foreign- 
nees  of  the  language,  and  the  sudden  decease  of  my  teacher,  put  sa 
end  to  my  project."  Nicholas  SigeroesubeequenUy  sent  him  aHomer 
from  Constantinople.  He  acknowledged  the  gift  in  these  tennt: 
"YoD  have  sent  me  a  great,  a  priceless  treasure;  I  only  wish  that 
you  yourself  had  come  with  it ;  then  could  I  learn  this  difficult  Un- 
gnage  under  your  direction,  and  so  enjoy  your  gift  But,  alas  I  what 
shall  I  do  ?  For  you  live  in  a  distant  land,  and  Barlaam  has  beea 
■natflhed  from  me  by  death.    To  me  Homer  is  dumb,  or,  much  ntoc^ 
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I  am  deaf  for  him.  Yet  I  delight  myself  in  gazing  on  him,  and 
often  do  I  embrace  him,  and  exohuiu  with  a  sigb,  '  O  thou  grant  mao, 
how  joyfully  would  I  liHten  to  thy  numbera,  but  my  ears  are  sealed, 
the  one  by  death,  the  other  by  long  distance.'"  Petrarch  added, 
notwithRtanding,  the  request  to  Sigeros  to  send  him  a  Hesiod  and  a 
Euripides.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  Boman  classics  was  tliat  of  an 
Italian  who  honored  in  tliem  the  genius  of  his  ancestors,  and  who 
longed  for  the  restoration  of  the  olden  power  and  glory  of  Rome. 
He  must  have  had,  moreover,  as  his  poems  show,  a  most  delicate  ear 
for  tlie  sweetness  of  the  language.  The  charming  periods  of  Cicero, 
and  the  stately  heiameters  of  Vii^l,  exercised  a  magical  influence 
upon  him.  His  abrorbing  devotion  to  the  ancient  classics,  his  daily 
and  constant  communion  with  them,  and  withal  his  endeavors  to  im- 
itate them,  are  every  where  evidenced  ;  in  his  letters  especially.  So 
much  the  more  must  we  honor  him,  in  that  he  was  not  warped  from 
Christianity  by  his  attachment  to  the  ancients.  "It  is  permitted  to 
ns,"  he  writes  to  John  Colonna,  "  to  admire  and  toesl«em  the  philos- 
ophers, provided  that  they  do  not  tarn  i»  aside  from  truth,  nor  blind  our 
eyes  to  the  chief  end  of  our  existence.  Should  any  of  them  tempt 
us  to  this,  even  were  it  Flato,  Aristotle,  Varro,  or  Cicero,  then  must 
he  with  an  unyielding  stendtastnesa  be  despised  and  trodden  under 
foot  Mo  acuteneas  of  argumenlaUon,  no  seducing  array  of  words, 
DO  authority  of  great  names,  should  be  allowed  to  have  any  weight 
with  us.  For  they  were  but  men,  their  learning  was  no  deeper  than 
human  penetration  and  experience  could  go ;  and,  though  their  elo- 
quence was  surpassing,  and  their  intellectual  gills  of  the  highest  order, 
yet  we  should  compassionate  them,  because  they  lacked  that  good 
which  is  unspeakable  and  above  all  price.  Inasmuch  as  they  trusted 
to  their  own  strength,  and  turned  away  from  the  true  light,  they  bai'e 
stumbled  and  fallen,  after  the  manner  of  the  blind.  We  may  admire 
their  talents,  but  at  the  same  time  we  should  not  forget  to  give  the 
glory  to  Him  who  bestowed  those  talents  upon  them.  We  may  feel 
compassion  for  the  errors  of  these  men,  but  we  should  not  forget  to 
be  grateful  for  our  lot,  and  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  been  more 
highly  favored  than  our  ancestors,  and  that,  without  any  merit  of  oar 
own,  but  purely  through  the  grace  of  Him  who  conceals  his  myster- 
ies from  the  wise  but  reveals  them  unto  babei.  Let  us  so  philosophize 
as  to  abide  by  the  true  wisdom.  But  the  true  wisdom  of  God  is  in 
Christ.  To  philosophize  then  in  the  true  spirit,  we  must  love  and 
honor  Christ  first  of  all.  Let  us  be  Christians,  first  and  foremost. 
Let  us  so  read  philosophy,  poetry,  and  history,  that  Christ's  gospel 
shall  ever  sound  in  the  ears  of  our  heart,  that  gospel  through  which 
alone  we  can  become  suffidently  learned  and  blessed,  but  without 
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irbich  our  bigbnt  nccoraplUhmenla  will  but  render  ns  mors  i^nonut 
and  wretched.  Upon  the  gospel  Alone,  as  npon  the  only  inimoTAble 
baus  of  all  true  knowledge,  can  humaa  diligence  build  with  safety." 
But  clearly  as  Petrarch  beheld  the  relation  which  the  clawits  sot- 
^ned  to  the  goepel,  And  juit  aa  was  theopioion  which  he  pronoanced 
upon  them,  yet  he  was  equally  free  from  the  narrow-minded oess  of 
those  who  foolishly  deem  themselves  the  more  acceptaUe  to  God  the 
more  they  clip  the  wings  of  th«r  own  spirits.  "Yon  tell  me,"  Pe- 
trarch wrote  to  Jaraee  Culonna,  "  that  I  only  feign  a  love  for  Aogos- 
tin  and  his  works,  while  in  truth  I  can  not  divorce  myself  from  the 
poets  and  philosophers.  But  why  should  I  tear  myself  away  froni 
thoee  studies  in  which  Augustin  himself  look  so  much  delight? 
Hftd  it  not  been  so  with  him,  he  had  never  pot  together  those  sub- 
lime books  '  of  the  Cily  of  Ood ' — to  say  nothing  of  hie  other  works 
— with  so  much  cement  borrowed  from  the  poets  and  philmopho^ 
nor  adorned  them  with  h>  many  colors  drawn  from  the  oraton  and  his- 
torians. And  be  himself  moreover  freely  testifies  that  !ie  found  much 
of  the  Christian  element  in  the  works  of  the  FlatonistB,  and  that  the 
Horlensius  of  Cicero  made  a  wonderful  change  in  bis  views,  so  that 
he  WAS  diverted  thereby  from  vain  expectations,  and  the  profitless 
controversies  of  sects,  and  attracted  to  the  unmingled  study -of  truth. 
Thus  was  this  great  teacher  of  the  church  not  ashamed  to  put  him- 
self under  the  guidance  of  Cicero,  although  Cicero's  ideal  was  in  the 
main  so  widely  difi<:rent  from  his.  And  why  should  he  have  been 
ashamed  ?  Wo  ought  not  to  refuse  the  aid  of  any  leader,  who  points 
to  OS  the  way  of  the  soul's  safety.  I  do  not  deny  that  ntnch  is  to  be 
found  in  the  classics  that  we  ought  to  avoid ;  ao  too  in  Christian 
writers  there  are  ofi«n  many  things  which  will  mislead  an  incaulions 
reader.  Yea,  AiigiiEiin  himself  has  given  us  a  laborious  work,  in 
which,  with  his  own  band,  be  has  rooted  out  the  tares  from  the  rich 
wheat-field  of  hia  writings.  In  short,  the  books  are  very  few  that  ire 
can  read  without  daii[ri?r,  unless  the  light  of  divine  truth  shall  shine 
into  our  minds,  and  disrover  to  us  what  to  choose  and  what  to  ahuB. 
And  if  we  have  this  light  to  guide  us,  we  shall  walk  every  where  in  a 
sure  place." 

But  tlie  men  of  that  day  did  not  all  share  Petrarch's  opinions.  He 
lamented,  as  Augui^tin  bad  done  before  him,  "  that  so  many,  in  their 
enthusiasm  for  study,  neglected  to  strive  after  holiness,  and  thought 
more  highly  of  eloquence  and  renown  than  of  a  blameless  life  andof 
virtue.  Poets  were  more  willing  to  be  faulty  in  their  conduct  thin 
in  their  verse ;  historians  cared  more  to  trace  the  annals  of  the  world 
than  to  render  an  account  of  their  own  short  lives;  and  ondois 
shrank  with  far  more  disgust  from  deformity   in  style  than  fiom 
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crooked  dealings  with  their  ftjllow-mea.  Theologians  had  degeneratei 
into  logicians,  nay,  into  sophists  ;  they  did  not  seek  to  love,  only  t 
know  God,  Dor  this  except  for  appearance'  sake  and  to  deceive  othen 
while  in  secret  they  cherished  their  unholy  passions." 

The  preceding  paragraph  discloses  Petrarch's  aversion  to  the  logi 
cians,  that  ia,  the  scholastics.  In  two  letters  to  Thomas  of  Messina  h 
holds  up  to  ridicule  an  old,  contentious  logician,  depicts  his  bloodies) 
lanthorn -jawed  visage,  his  sunken  eyes,  his  ragged  attire,  and  his  rougt 
austere  manner.  Accusations  and  slandera  form  the  staple  of  his  dii 
course.  With  hoarse  yelping  be  has  given  utterance  to  the  dietui 
that  Petrarch's  art,  t.  e.,  the  art  of  poetry,  was  the  least  useful  of  al 
the  arts.  Petrarch  admits,  in  psssJog,  that  it  ministers  to  the  desir 
for  delight  and  for  beauty,  not  to  mere  utility.  But  the  lo^ciai 
argues,  that,  if  the  poetic  art  is  the  least  useful,  it  is  therefore  the  leu 
elevated.  According  to  such  an  irrational  conclusion,  the  barest  hand 
ictuft  is  to  be  held  in  the  highest  honor.  "  Out  upon  this  new  ani 
barbarous  doctrine,"  Petrarch  continues,  "  a  doctrine  unknown  evei 
to  Aristotle,  whose  name  they  sully  by  the  imputation." 

The  hatred  of  the  scholastics  toward  Petrarch  was  subsequent]; 
displayed  in  the  most  violent  manner.  At  Venice  they  sat  in  judg 
iDent  upon  him,  and  decreed  that  he  was  devoid  of  learning;  upoi 
which  he  wrote  the  treatise  "On  hit  oten  ignorance  ond  Ihatofothen^ 
In  another  quarter  he  was  cried  down  as  a  disciple  of  the  "  blacl 
art,"  because  he  read  Virgil  so  constantly,  a  poet  regarded  in  the  Mid 
die  Ages  as  a  sorcerer,  and  also  because  he  wrote  poems  hiinseli 
The  chief  and  most  rancorous  enemy  of  the  poets  at  that  period  wa 
Solipodio,  a  Dominican  and  a  Grand  Inquisitor. 

In  his  youth,  Petrarch  was  accounted  beautiful :  in  a  letter  to  hi 
brother  be  alludes  jocosely  to  their  mutual  pride  of  personal  appeal 
ance.  "  Yel  would  that  I  could  say  with  truth,"  he  writes,  "  that 
had  ever  remained  entirely  free  from  the  dominion  of  pleasure !  Bu 
I  thank  God  that,  while  I  was  yet  in  the  flower  of  youth.  He  rescuei 
rae  from  this  debasing  and  detested  yoke."  He  owed  his  safet 
to  his  pure,  poetical  love  for  Laura,  who  remained  Ic  the  end  trU' 
to  her  marriage-vow. 

In  the  year  1348,  that  terrible  pestilence,  the  Black  Plague,  ragoi 
throughout  Asia  and  Europe,  from  China  to  Iceland.  During  tha 
period,  Petrarch  wrote  to  his  brother  as  follows: — "My  brother,  ah!  m; 
dean>st  brother,  what  shall  I  tell  you  ?  Where  shall  I  begin,  or  wha 
"hall  I  speak  of  first?  All  is  anguish  and  terror.  Oh  I  my  broihei 
would  that  I  had  never  been  born,  or  at  least  that  I  had  not  livei 
to  witness  these  horrors  I "  "  Was  it  ever  heard,  does  history  ani 
where  show  the  record,  of  houses  emjitied,  and  cities  depopulated,  ol 
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fields  piled  with  the  desd,  in  short,  of  the  whole  globe  beingcbuged 
into  a  wut«,  howling  wildemeea  ?  Ask  tfa«  historians,  the;  Kn 
dumb  ;  atk  the  physicians,  they  &re  struck  with  amszetnent ;  uk  the 
philosophers,  they  shrug  their  shoulders,  draw  down  their  eyebrowi, 
and,  with  their  finger  on  their  mouth,  they  bid  you  be  sileuL  Will 
posterity  credit  this,  when  we  ourselres,  who  are  eye-wiioessea,  can 
scarce  believe  it  ?  "  In  a  tone  of  despairing  sadness  he  mouroB  ova 
the  loss  of  numbers  of  his  friends.  In  these  dark  days  his  tboaghli 
were  conliDaally  with  his  absent  Laura.  On  the  6th  of  April,  he  tells 
us,  she  appeared  to  him  in  a  morning-dream,  fair  as  an  sngel.  "  Dost 
thou  not  know  me  ?  "  she  sud,  "  I  am  she  who  led  thee  aside  from  the 
beaten  paths  of  worldlineas,  when  first  thy  young  heart  inclined  itaelt 
to  me."  To  his  question  whether  she  yet  lived,  ahe  replied  :  "lam 
living,  but  thou  art  dead,  and  so  thou  wilt  remain,  until  thou  hast 
1^  the  earth  behind  thee.  Thon  wilt  never  find  true  happiness,  so 
long  as  thou  courtest  the  favor,  or  art  awed  by  the  displeasure,  of  the 
populace.  Thou  wouldst  rejoice  at  my  death  rather  than  mourn  over 
it,  couldst  thou  realize  but  a  tithe  of  the  bliss  which  is  now  my 
portion." 

On  the  I9tli  of  May,  next  following,  Petrarch  receii'ed  the  news 
that  Laura  had  died  upon  that  dream-night,  the  6tfa  of  April ;  it  was 
on  the  dth  of  April,  twenty-one  years  before,  that  he  had  first  seen 
her.  At  such  a  trying  period,  and  with  such  experiencesi,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  Petrarch,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  became  mel- 
ancholy and  austere,  withdrawing  himself  more  and  more  from  the 
vanities  of  the  world.  He  bad  from  the  first,  however,  cherished  »n 
enpecial  reverence  and  love  for  the  austere  Augustin  above  all  the 
church  faChets;  the  "  Con/eMion* "  chiefly  had  exercised  a  marked 
inQuenceuponbim.  This  book  he  bad  with  him  as  heonce  ascended  to 
the  summit  of  tlie  lofly  Veutoux,  and  from  thence  enjoyed  the  glorious 
prospect  over  the  Alps  of  Dauphiny,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  ths 
Oevennee — while  the  Rhone  flowed  at  bis  feet  He  there  opened  the 
book,  and  the  first  passage  upon  which  his  eye  alighted  was  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  Men  go  on  long  journeys  to  admire  lofty  mountains  and 
mighty  oceans,  but  meanwhile  they  forget  themselves."  Thia  thought 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  him,  and  was  tbe  occasion  of  his 
afterward  writing  the  "  ConvertationM  with  AvffU$tin.^  In  his  list 
years  he  resided  at  Arqua,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Padua.  On  the 
18th  of  July,  1374,  he  was  found  dead,  his  bead  resting  upon  a  book. 
Sixteen  doctors  bore  his  coffin  to  the  grave ;  nobles,  clergy,  and 
multitudes  of  the  common  people 'joined  in  the  funeral -processioB. 
The  following  epitaph,  which  he  had  himself  composed,  is  upon  hts 
tombstone : — 
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"  F^'igida  FrsDoiiHi  legit  Iiio  Upii  «m  Petrarehs  ; — 
Siudpe  Vitgo  poreiw  uiimam  ;  Sole  Virgine  pane, 
Fevaqaa  jam  terris  Oxli  leqaieacst  in  aroe."* 

tn  his  will  he  bequeathed,  nmongst  other  thiags,  money  toBocoiccio 
to  buy  himself  a  winter-robe  to  weu*  whilst  studying  at  night.  Hn 
choice  library  he  bad  before  his  death  given  to  the  Venetians,  and  it 
formed  the  nadeus  of  the  aftemard  bo  celebrated  Library  of  St. 
Mark.  He  had  spent  an  extraordinary  amount  of  labor  in  collecting 
manuscripts,  and  many  he  had  copied  with  hia  own  hand,  while 
others  he  had  employed  hia  scholar,  John  of  Ravenna,  subeeqitently 
renowned  as  a  teacher,  to  copy. 

III.       RrrUSFaiTT.       DINTE,    BOOOAOCIO,    and    rETRAUTa. 

Looking  back  for  a  moment  at  these  three  men,  let  us  aak  ourselves 
Tvhat  they  bad  in  common,  and  wherein  they  differed  from  one  an- 
other. All  three,  sons  of  Florentine  citizens,  they  first  bshioned  a 
common  national  and  written  language  for  the  whole  of  Italy.  This 
they  did,  not  so  much  by  means  of  convincing  philological  demon- 
strations, based  upon  established  principles,  as  by  recognizing  and 
authenticating  the  language,  in  the  works  of  their  genius.  "  Poets  and 
authors,  in  the  lofty  moods  of  their  inspiration,  feel  the  invisible  sway 
of  the  untiringly  creative  spirit  of  language.''^ 

All  three  of  them  moreover  paved  tbe  way  for  .the  study  of  the 
classics,  and  in  them  £rst  we  behold  an  awakening  feeling  of  classical 
beauty,  and  an  enthusiastic  love  for  tbe  ancients ;  nevertheless  Dante 
and  Petrarch  were  familiar  with  Roman  writers  only,  though  Boocac- 
cio  read  tbe  Greek  also.  This  enthusiastic  love  for  the  classics  was 
destined  sooner  or  later  to  come  into  conflict  with  the  Christian 
faith.  In  Dante  however  this  faith  ruled  in  a  sublime  and  undisputed 
traoqaillity.  Petrarch's  passiou  for  the  classics  was  likewise  uncon- 
ditionally subordinate  to  the  doctrines  of  tbe  church.  And  it  is  only 
later,  and  chiefly  among  the  Italians,  that  we  find  the  Pagan  element 
frequently  victorious  over  the  Chrisliao. 

Side  by  side  with  this  conflict  we  behold  an  extremely  singular 
intermingling  of  Pagan  and  Christian  words,  metaphors,  and  senti- 
ments.    Thus  we  find  in  Dant«  the  following : — 

"  Fol^ve,  O  highect  Jove,  eDtbnmed  in  light, 
Than  who  on  earth  wait  crudfied  for  mortals." 
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We  hftve  seen  tbiit  Boccaccio  calls  Cbrist  "  the  son  of  JupiUt,  irbo 
ravialied  the  realms  of  Plato,"  It  vas  of  a  piece  too  with  this  mode 
of  representatJOD  that,  at  the  coronation  of  Petrarch,  satyn,  tuna, 
and  nj'tnpha  were  made  to  dance  before  the  poet,  when  be  waa  about 
to  offer  bis  prajen  at  the  altar  of  St.  Peter,  and  to  derote  his  crowtt 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  apostle. 

This  Christian-Pagan  tntennizture  waa  carried  by  the  later  Italiau 
into  the  groaaeat  caricatare. 

The  medinval  method  of  writing  Latin,  and  heedlesslj  corrupting 
ft  without  any  knowledge  of  the  Roman  wnlera  of  the  golden  ige, 
DOW  began  to  die  ont ;  the  classics  were  sought  for  and  read,  and  all 
possible  efforts  were  made  to  imitate  them. 

Althongfa  these  three  men  thus  prepared  the  wa^  for  tbe  IttJiao 
writer  whether  of  prose  or  verse  to  eipreai  his  thoughts  in  his  own 
living  vernacular,  jet  more  than  a  oentury  passed  before  any  new 
works  meriting  attention  were  composed  in  tbe  Italian  language.  On 
the  conirary,  bo  absorbing  was  the  enthusiasm  for  tbe  classics  during 
the  1 6tb  century,  that  tbe  Italian  scholan  of  that  period  treated  their 
native  tongue  with  contempt.  In  the  Latin  Dialoguea  of  Leonardo 
Aretino  we  find  that  well-known  statesman  and  scholar,  Nicolo  Niooli, 
speaking  in  the  following  manner  of  Dante  : — "I  can  not  oanceiTe 
how  any  one  can  place  this  man,  who  wrote  such  poor  Latin,  among 
poets  and  scholars,  or,  as  some  do,  prefer  him  even  to  Virgil :  ha 
ought  rather,  I  think,  to  be  classed  with  belt-maken  and  bakers,  and 
people  of  that  kidney." 

Even  up  to  tbe  time  of  Lorenso  di  Medici,  Florentine  lathers  and 
teachers  forbade  their  boja  to  read  books  written  in  Italian,  which 
language  they  contemptuously  styled  a  vulgar  tongue. 

But  when,  toward  the  close  of  the  ICth  and  in  the  16lb  centuriea, 
the  vernacular  was  again  brought  into  repute  through  tbe  efforts  of 
master  writ«n  both  of  prose  and  poetry,  then  tbe  Academy  d*Ut 
Crvtea  constituted  itulf  a  supreme  tribunal  to  decide  between  good 
and  bad  Italian.  By  it,  Petrarch's  poems,  aud  of  Boccacdo's  prose 
the  "Deeamtron^  were  pronounced  tbe  highest  authority  in  Italian,  in 
tbe  same  manner  as  CHcero  was  in  Latin.  Men  had  indeed  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  imitation,  that  they  did  not  even  deem  it  poauble 
to  be  original.  That  Dant«,  the  inimitabU,  must  neceaaarily  bava 
been  neglected  by  the  Academy,  is  hence  quite  natural.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  Ekydj^  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccacoo,  were  unanimou* 
in  condemning  the  gross  corruption  of  tbe  clergy.  They  did  not 
even  spare  tbe  pope ;  Dante's  sharp  rebuke  of  indulgence*  was  em- 
inently a  prelude  to  tbe  contests  of  tiie  Beformation.  In  tbe  succeed- 
ing centuries,  the  advancement  and  upbuilding  of  daaucal  cnltnre— 
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in  Qemiany  especially — wm  most  closely  lengued  with  the  cause  of 
reformation  in  the  church  ;  so  cloeely  in  fact,  that  Erasmus,  for  exam- 
ple, waa  often  nnable  to  determine  precisely  what  he  was  advocatiog, 
whether  the  claims  of  sound  learning  or  of  ecclesia-stical  purity. 

Dante's  powerful  imaginution  and  most  delicate  appreciation  of 
beauty  were  made  tributary  to  an  intellect  flmhing  with  the  keenest 
anbtleties  of  Bcholasticism.  Petrarch,  on  the  other  hand,  belortged 
nttber  to  the  coming  time,  as  his  antipathy  to  the  repulsive  and  de- 
^nerate  logic  of  rooet  of  the  schoolmen  iodicates.  They  too  on 
their  part  regarded  his  poetry  as  altogether  useless,  and  solemnly 
Btigmatized  the  poet  as  an  unenlightened  duaA  It  was  a  Grand 
Inquisitor,  and  a  Dominican,  who  io  that  age  testified  the  greatest 
degree  of  hatred  toward  all  the  poets.  What  an  apt  introduc^un  is 
this  to  the  battles  which,  in  the  ISth  and  the  ]6lh  centuries,  r^;ed 
between  the  well-meaning,  though  oAen  superficial,  champions  of  an- 
tiquity and  the  last  representatives  of  an  nnleamed  and  misshapen 
Bcholasdcism,  with  the  Dominicans  at  their  head  1 

■With  these  preliminary  hints,  we  resume  our  history,  in  the  course 
of  which  it  will  become  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  influence 
of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio  upon  the  learning  of  Germany, 
if  not  direct,  was  nevertheless  immense. 
IV.      aaowTB  or  clami 


1.    Join  e/  Bminma  and  Emaniitl  Chytolorat,  _L- 

Three  sons  of  Florentine  ciUzens,  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccac-  | 

eio,  had  thus  laid  tlie  foundation  of  a  new  style  of  culture.  Within 
a  century  and  a  half  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  passion  for  clas- 
sical studies  ran  high.  Florence  fostered  these  studies  above  all  other 
cttie*,  and  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Cosmo  and  Lorenio  di 
Medici.  Next  to  Florence,  Rome,  Venice,  Milan,  and  Ferrara  were 
conspicuous;  in  fact  no  city  of  note  in  Italy  remained  entirely  aloof; 
m11  desired  to  see  one  or  another  philologist,  if  only  for  a  time,  as  a 
toucher  within  their  walls.  Hence  the  most  distinguished  men  were 
constantly  called  from  one  city  to  another.  Among  the  earliest 
tenchet^  there  were  two  who  formed  many  illustrious  scholars.  One 
of  these  was  John  Halpaghino,  commonly  called,  after  the  place  of  his 
birth,  John  of  Ravenna.  lie  was  born  in  1352.  He  spent  several 
yoars  with  Petrarch,  who  treated  him  with  the  fondness  of  a  father, 
and  gave  him  instmctioa.  Having  superior  talenta,  and  a  wonderful 
memory,  he  made  rapid  prc^^rees.  Nevertheless  he  left  Petrarch  sud- 
denly, from  a  disgust  for  transcribing,  joined  to  a  desire  to  see  the 
world-  Some  time  after,  he  tai^ht  at  Padua,  and  was  there  disUn- 
enialted  a>  well  fbr  hit  blameleai  life  as  for  bis  learning.    In  the  year  ^ 
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1897  he  WM  appointed  by  the  city  (^  Florence  to  a  profcwonliip  of 
the  Roronn  language  and  eloqneoce.  In  the  year  1412  he  obtained 
the  further  liODor  of  lecluringupon  and  explaining  the  "Divimt  Corn- 
media"  of  Dante,  u|>od  (eMt-days  io  the  cathedral.  He  died  soma- 
vhere  between  1412  and  1420. 

As  John  promoted  tlie  atuiij  of  the  Roman  claasica,  so  did  Bmui- 
uel  CbrjootoTAS  the  like  for  the  Greek.  At  firet  a  teacher  in  CooKtan- 
tinople,  he  was,  after  the  year  1801,  sent  by  the  Emperor  John 
PaJKologus  repeatedly  into  the  West,  to  aecure  help  against  the  in- 
roads of  the  Turk*.  In  the  year  1966  he  was  i»vit«d,  upon  « salary 
of  100  gulden,  to#loren<^  to  teach  Greek  literature.  He  was  the 
first  native  Greek  who  taught  in  Italy.  "  For  TOO  yeais,"  thus  wrote 
his  scholar,  Leonardo  Aretino,  "  no  Italian  has  known  any  thing  of 
Greek  literature,  and  yet  we  acknowledge  that  all  our  learning  is 
derived  from  the  Greeks.''  Afterward  Clirysoloraa  taught  in  Paris, 
Venice,  etc.  He  waa  sent  in  1415,  by  Pope  John  XXIII.,  to  tbe 
Council  of  Constance,  in  which  city  he  died. 

John  of  Ravenna  and  Chi^solorae  were  succeeded  by  a  boat  of 
teacheni,  both  of  Latin  and  Greek;  for  the  new  style  of  culture  de- 
manded a  knowledge  of  both  these  languagea.  Latin  was  the  chief 
bnguage  in  vogue  among  the  higher  orders  in  Italy;  for  it  had  been 
the  language  of  their  great  Roman  forefathers,  and  they  were  tbeie- 
fore  too  proud  of  it  to  regard  it  as  dead.  Greek  loo  had  been  taught 
by  Chrysoloras  as  his  own  living,  native  tongue,  not  as  a  dead  book- 
Innguage  ;  and  aa  he  had  done,  so  did  other  Greeks,  who  afterward 
came  to  Italy. 

S.     Tkt  Teaeitrt  Ouariiia  and  ViUeri—  di  FtUn. 

Of  the  many  philologists  who  now  came  into  notice,  I  will,  agreeably 
to  the  plan  that  I  have  marked  out  for  rayself,  give  a  sketch  of  two 
who  became  eminent  both  as  public  instructors  and  aa  private  tuton, 
viz.,  Gusrino  and  Vittorino  di  Fultre. 

Guarino  was  born  in  1370,  at  Ferrarn,  and  as  early  as  138S  ba 
betook  himself  to  Constantinople  to  Chrysoloras.  On  his  return  borne, 
he  taught  in  Verona,  Padua,  and  Bologna,  in  Ferrira  supennleoded 
the  education  of  Pnnce  Lionello,  tranalated  Strabo  and  other  classics, 
gave  comments  on  Cicero,  Persius,  Juvenal,  Martial,  Aristotle,  ikc., 
and  wrote  a  Latin  grammar. 

He  became  distinguished  for  his  sincere  piety,  and  he  used  great 
caulton  lest  his  scholars,  by  a  constant  perusal  of  the  ancients,  the 
grosser  portions  of  their  writings  especially,  should  become  heathenish 
in  their  sentimenln  or  loose  in  their  morals.  Hence  he  insisted  opox 
n  diligent  study  of  the  Bilile  and  an  attendance  upon  divme service- 
liis  mode  of  teaching  was  liigMy  appUuded,  and  ab<n'e  all  the  way 
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IB  which  he  trained  hia  scholars  to  eloquence.  Ue  placed  before 
them  classicnl  models,  and  censured  with  indignattoo  the  »cbolasti<», 
who  looked  no  Turther  than  their  bigoted  pedantry  could  carry  them. 
"They  waste,"  he  says,  "  an  uii»ppakMble  amount  of  pains,  to  mate 
their  scholars  twice  as  silly  and  ignorant  as  they  *ere  before."  In 
the  year  1438,  Guarino  was  appoinled  interpreter  between  the  Latin 
and  Greek  fathers  at  the  Council  of  Ferrara,  where,  as  is  well  known, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  unite  the  Greek  and  Raman  churches. 
Ue  died  in  the  year  1460,  at  the  age  of  90. 

Though  Guarino  showed  by  hia  noble  pupil,  Prince  Lionel lo  of  Fer- 
rara, what  were  his  talents  m  a  teacher,  yet  he  was  eorpasaed  by 
ViTTOBiNo  DK  Feltre,  who  was  the  most  widely-famed  master  in  that 
age  in  Italy.  Born  in  1378,  of  poor  parentage,  he  not  merely  studied 
philology  noder  John  of  Ravenna,  but  directed  his  attention  to  the- 
ology and  philosophy  also.  lu  the  space  of  six  months  he  attained 
to  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  first  ten  books  of  Euclid ;  "  a  feat 
without  a  parallel  in  our  days,"  said  Francesco  da  Castiglione.  His 
Greek  ho  learned  from  Guarino. 

After  Vittorino  had  taught  at  Padua  and  at  Venice,  he  was  invited  in 
1 824  by  the  Marquis  Gonzaga  to  Mantua,  to  take  charge  of  the  education 
of  his  two  sons.  As  a  teai-her,  he  avoided  all  pedantic  one-sided  ness. 
His  pupils  were  trained  lo  practise  themselves  in  riding,  wrestling, 
fencing,  archery,  swimming,  Ac,  in  short,  to  harden  their  bodies  in 
every  way,  and  to  shun  all  Kpicureaniam.  When  in  the  course  of 
time  there  began  to  flock  to  him,  not  only  from  Italy,  but  from 
Germany,  France,  and  Greece,  pupils  in  great  numbers,  and  he  could 
only  give  a  limited  attention  to  them  with  his  two  princely  pupils,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  establish  a  separate  school  for  their  instruction. 
In  addition  to  gymnastics,  they  were  taught  the  languages,  logic,  met- 
aphysics, mathematics,  music,  painting,  and  dancing. 

"  In  his  iiutructions  in  logic  he  steered  clear  of  the  subtleties  of  the 
scholastics,  and  their  writingn  were  not  admitted  into  his  school :  '  For,' 
he  said, '  I  intern!  that  my  pupils  shall  learn  the  art  of  thinking,  not 
that  of  splitting  hairs.' " 

"Lite  other  classical  scholars  of  that  age,  Vittorino  probably  neg- 
lected the  Italian  language,  for  he  nowhere  appeared  to  regnrd  the 
works  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Buccaccio  as  safe  guides  in  the  culti- 
vation of  taste."  He  directed  his  scholars  to  the  ancients  exclusively, 
and  to  imitation  of  them;  nndof  Carraro,  ascholarof  his,  whowas  well 
versed  in  Vii^l,  he  said,  "  he  will  become  a  second  Mara."*    Traver- 
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Mui,  who  Tiaited  Vittorino  in  the  year  H35,  relates  with  rapture  how 
beautifully  the  young  Prince  Goiiiaga,  only  14  years  old,  dedaiined 
two  hundred  original  linea,  and  how  moreover  he  had  discovered  two 
new  propositions  attditional  to  thoee  of  Euclid.  The  Prioceaa  Cecilia 
GonzTLgH,  who  WM  only  ten  years  of  age,  he  My*,  wrote  Greek  as  ele- 
gnntty  as  any  of  Vittorino's  scholars.* 

Vittorino  exercised  the  utmost  care  over  the  deportment  and  the 
morals  of  bis  pupib  ;  the  looser  order  of  classios  were  not  rend  atall, 
and  single  iinpnre  pasengea,  wherever  occurring,  wore  omitted  or 
altered.  A  bad  mao,  he  thooght,  can  never  be  a  finished  scholar, 
much  less  a  good  orator.  A  faultless  style  is  of  &ir  less  importance 
than  a  blatneleas  life. 

He  imparted  religious  instruction  iu  person,  exhorted  bis  pupils  to 
the  duty  of  prayer,  and  accompanied  tbeni  to  tna«  daily.  ^Viih 
ascetic  inflexibility  he  locked  himself  in  his  room  every  morning,  and 
tliere  prayed  kneeling,  and  scourged  bimself.  He  also  went  often  to 
the  confessional.  The  poor  and  the  siuk  he  assisted  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  and  he  was  atteriy  beedlesaof  wealth.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  not  only  as  an  educator  but 
also  as  a  man.  WheD  Pope  Eugene  IV.  was  entreated  by  a  monk 
for  permission  to  enter  Vittorino's  school,  he  replied,  "  Go,  mj  son, 
with  good  will  do  we  put  you  under  the  charge  of  the  godltest  and 
holiest  of  all  living  men."  His  great  temperance,  joined  to  the  r^ 
ntar  bodily  exercise  which  tie  took  among  his  pupils,  secured  him 
vigorous  health  even  to  his  closing  days.  He*died  without  a  n^, 
and  with  a  serene  smile  upon  his  lips,  in  the  68th  year  of  bis  life, 
in  1446. 

3.    Manaieripl-ColUciiiig.     Cotma   di   Mtdiei.     KieiolM    F.     Tic    FirM 
Printei  Book: 

While  teachers  and  educators,  like  Guarino  and  Vittorino,  wer« 
displaying  the  highest  intellectual  animation  and  energy  in  the  pro- 
motion of  c-laHsi<«l  learning,  there  aroee  at  the  same  tinfe  a  necessity 
for  muub  labor  that  was  chiefly  mechanical.  We  have  seen  that,  in 
Petrarch's  day,  copies  of  the  ancient  classics  were  exceedingly  scarce. 
But  in  the  l.^th  century  a  most  eager  rivalry  was  manifested  to  collect 

AIltiiipaiDl  Is  tb«iMmitonaccunlhat«nc«h)eliw<  quote,  gdollawi;— 


■Ipd  In  fhe  IClh  rind  I6lh  crnliirir*  bit  amy 
ild-n  Hrpiwlrii  ViiiorUi  Cokmiii.  In  Ibki  w<  ■ 
Uk  DUkKnl  at  PIUo. 
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manoscriptg,  and  neitber  paiiu  nor  expeaM  wera  spared  in  the  puraoit. 
Saja  FabronioB,  " SchoUre  were  like  houndB,  snuffiDg  at,  and  piling 
ioto,  everj  nook  and  corner." 

CoatDO  and  Lorenzo  di  Medici  ranked  foremost  among  tlie  coUect- 
ora  ;  next  after  tbem  came  Pope  Nicholas  V.  The  Medici  expended 
large  sums  for  this  purpose,  and  availed  thefpselvea  therein  of  their 
extensive  mercantile  relations.  Aurispa  brought  back  to  Cosnio,  as 
the  fruiW  of  one  journey,  288  manuscripts.  And  when  Cosmo's 
fi^end,  Nicoli,  bequeathed  400  manuscripts  to  the  city  of  Florence, 
Cosmo  built,  at  an  outlay  of  76,000  ducats,  a  library -editice,  in  which 
in  the  year  1444  those  mnnuscripts  were  deposited.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  Medicean  Library.  Subsequently  Lorenzo  di  Medici 
dispatched  John  Lascaris  at  two  separate  periods  to  Greece,  to  pur- 
chase  manoscripts ;  during  the  seoood  journey  be  collected  200, 
mostly  from  Mou/it  Atfaoa. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  library,  Cosmo  was  assisted  by  Thomaa 
Sarxano,  the  same  peraon  who  afterward,  in  1417,  under  the  name 
of  Nicholas  v.,  filled  the  papal  chair.  Nicholas  bore  sway  but  eight 
years,  until  1456;  yet  within  this  period  occurred  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  consequence  of  which  event  Greek 
scholars  and  Greek  manuscripts  poured  in  great  numbers  into  Italy. 
Nicholas  appears  to  have  collected  5,000  manuscripts,  thus  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  &med  Vatican  Library. 

About  this  period  also  Gardioal  Bessarion,  whom  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  know  more  particularly  hereafter,  sent  a  number  of  manuscripts 
to  Venice,  and  with  these  commenced  the  formation  of  the  Library  of 
SL  Mark. 

Multitudes  of  scribes  too  were  actively  employed  in  neatly  tran- 
■cribing  manuscripts,  thus  increasing  their  number,  and  in  this  work 
the  most  learned  men  did  not  hesitate  lo  engage.  The  youthful 
John  of  Eaveuca,  when  he  formed  the  sudden  resolution  to  leave 
Petrwch,  and  was  asked  by  the  latter  what  impelled  him  to  go,  re- 
plied with  tetin,  "  Nothing  but  my  unwillingness  to  write  any  more  ; 
I  can  never  again  be  persuaded  to  copy  manuscripts."  And  Ambrose 
Traversari  lamented  that  the  constant  use  of  the  pen  had  brought  on 
tpasms  in  his  fingers  and  pains  in  his  arms. 

We  have  here  an  intimation  of  the  delight  with  which  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  must  have  been  welcomed  by  the  scholars  of  Italy. 
They  had  made  large  collections  of  manuscripts.  And  when  these 
came  to  be  printed,  they  collected  them  with  care,  and  selected  only 
the  most  approved  texts  for  publication.  At  Florence,  Virgil  was  tbe 
firat  book  printed.  Tliis  was  in  tlie  year  1472.  Tbe  Juntas  bg- 
•{uired   a   high    reputation    there  na  printers.     At  Rome,  German 
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printers  wUblished  tbemwKes,  sad  the  eariiest  vork  printed  by  tbem 
wu  LiictMitiuB,  The  Greek  grammar  of  LnMoris,  printed  nt  Milan  in 
1476,  was  the  first  Greek  book  which  was  issued  in  Italy.  Bat 
among  all  the  printen  of  that  nge  the  learned  Aldus  Hanutios  of 
Venice  stands  foremost.  And  Venice  far  excelled  all  the  nties  of 
Italy  in  the  nnmber  of  works  published  there  during  the  10th  cen- 
tory.  For  it  amounted  to  2836,  while  all  the  other  cities  together 
could  show  but  2000. 

A.     Tkt  PlatenU  Aeademy.    Onik  PUUtogitU. 

After  the  digression  which  we  have  now  made,  we  will  cast  oar 
glance  again  at  the  most  eminent  philologists  of  that  epoch.  Tiers 
were  however  so  many  of  them,  that  I  shall  only  notice  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  most  active.  I  have  already  stated  that,  after 
Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  many  other  Greeks  migrated  to  Italy.  The 
Council  of  Ferrara  of  the  year  1438,  and  that  in  the  following  year 
changed  its  sittings  to  Florence,  had  in  view  a  union  between  the 
Greek  and  the  Western  churches.  The  Greek  emperor,  John  Pal»o- 
logns  VII.,  came  to  Ferrara  in  person,  bringing  with  him  Greek  schob 
an  of  note.  Among  these  was  Gemistus  Pletfao,  a  profound  student 
of  Plato.  Cosmo  di  Medici  induced  Gemistus  to  deliver  lectures  at 
Florence  upon  the  Platonic  philosophy.  Hitherto  in  Italy,  as  in  the 
rest  of  learned  Europe,  the  Aristotelian  scholastic  philosophy  had 
reigned  supreme,  and  Plato  was  known  only  by  name.  But  now 
Cosmo  was  completely  won  over  to  Plato,  and  with  him  many  Flor- 
entine scholars,  and  he  founded  a  Plsionic  academy.  The  youthful  Mar- 
siliuB  ficinus,  son  of  a  surgeon,  he  set  apart  wholly  to  the  study  of 
Plato ;  and  Ficinus  applied  himself  to  his  task  with  such  effect  that 
bis  Latin  translation  of  Plato's  writJngs  are  held  to  this  day  in  high 
esteem.  Ue  translated  moreover  the  new  Platonists.  Bessarion  of 
Trebizond,  a  scholar  of  Gemistus  and  tike  him  a  Platonist,  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Ferrara.  Originally  Archbishop  of  Nice, 
he  went  over  to  the  Western  Chnrch,  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  lived 
mostly  in  Venice. 

Still  earlier  than  Bessarion,  George  of  Trebizond  came  to  Italy. 
He  was  a  moat  devoted  adherent  of  Aristotle,  and  he  wrote  an  essay 
in  disparagement  of  Plato.*  To  this  Bessarion  replied.f  There  now 
commenced  a  hot  contest  between  the  enthusiastic  Platonists,  the 
Florentines  especially,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  defenders  of  Aristo- 
telian scholasticism  on  the  other.  More  closely  regarded,  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  old  battle  commenced  by  Petrarch,  though  in  an- 
other guise.     The  beauty  of  Plato's  sentiments,  and  the  poetic  ele- 
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nMDt  reco^ited  id  Uim,  were  his  chief  Bttr&clions  in  the  eyes  of  the 
philoi<^st8.* 

5.     ItaHant—PkiUlphui,  PaggitU,  Launntiut  Valla. 

The  reader  bus  already  been  introduced  to  four  native-born  IlalianB, 
John  of  Ravenna,  Guarino,  Vittorino,  and  Marsiliua  Ficinus.  To 
theM  we  will  now  add  others  of  ciuiacnca. 

Francis  PHiLELpBua,  who  was  born  in  1398,  at  Tolentino,  became 
M>  earty  mature  that  he  was  invited  when  in  his  twentieth  year  to 
give  public  instruction  at  Venice.  In  the  year  1420  he  went  to 
Greece  and  to  Constan^nople,  there  learned  Greek  under  John,  the  son 
of  Emnnuel  Chrysolorsa,  was  promoted  to  great  honor  by  the  Em- 
perora  Manuel  and  John  Palfeolugus,  and  sent  on  embassies  to  Sultan 
Amurath  and  the  Em[)eror  Sigismund.  He  did  not  return  to  Venice 
until  1427  ;  and  io  1428,  through  the  influence  of  Cosmo  di  Medio, 
he  went  to  Florence.  From  that  place  he  wrote  thus  to  Aurispa  : — 
"  Florence  is  a  delightful  city,  and  all  its  inhabitants  pay  me  atten- 
tion ;  my  name  is  in  every  mouth ;  and  when  I  pass  through  the 
streets,  not  only  the  first  citizens,  but  even  the  most  noble  ladies,  make 
way  for  me  in  reverence.  I  Lave  daily  toward  four  hundred  auditors, 
and  these  mostly  the  elder  men  and  membera  of  the  senate.  Cosmo 
has  visited  me,  not  once  alone  but  repeatedly."  A  short  time  after 
this  be  became  most  bitterly  hostile  toward  Coemo,  especially  after 
the  latter  had  been  banished  from  the  city.  On  this  account  it  was 
that  he  le^  Florence  in  1434,  when  Cosmo  returned.  Ue  next  lived 
for  a  long  period  at  Milatt ;  and,  in  1474,  Sixtus  IV.  induced  him, 
by  the  offer  of  600  ducats  yearly,  to  come  to  Eome.  From  thence, 
having  become  many  years  previous  reconciled  to  Cosmo,  he  returned, 
at  the  instance  of  Loronio  di  Medici,  to  Florence,  where  he  died  in 
1481,  in  bis  S3d  year. 

Philelphus  was  actively  employed  even  to  his  extreme  old  age  in 
communicating  the  choicest  instruction;  even  in  his  77th  year  he 
lectured  at  Rome  «ith  the  highest  eclat  upon  Gcero's  "TusmUm  Qun- 
litma.'^  At  the  same  time  he  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence,' 
and  translated  many  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  Xenopbon,  Plutarch, 
and  other  Greek  authors  into  Latin.  His  "  Convivia  "*  are  conver- 
sations upon  subjects  drawn  from  the  literature  of  the  ancienta ;  in 

-  BF#d«  ihc  GrKkj  ■IraadT  □>»«■.  ihn  follDirltii  utuatd  u>  namfinu ;— Throdon  Om, 

■ltd   rmuliMd  AHiIoIlc'i  HMorJ  of  Anlmili  BDd  Thcophrulii^  BlWory  or  Fluiu.    Of 
JohD  Avjfopai'aii  of  CoiHUntinaple,  w«  iliaJl  tpnU  furtber  on.    HM  luccmor  \n  laacbtnf 


u  tlH  >(t  of  87.    H«  gdrint  tlii  FloreailM  « 
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fail  utires*  he  sougiit  ratalUtUon  lor  iosnlts  ta  hia  Tanity ;  be  ilao 
wrote  &bka*  in  el^;iac  verae. 

The  character  of  Pbilelphus  appean  to  have  been  despicable.  W» 
vanity  vaa  excessive,  and  lii«  diapanitios  was  bitter  and  revengefuL 
He  was  profligate  too,  if  we  are  to  admit  ai  true  a  lithe  of  what  we 
are  told  of  him  by  aoother  profligate  character,  vil, 

Poooice  Bkacciouni.  Pc^iu  was  boni  Id  1380,  io  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Arezzo,  and  was  a  sohular  of  John  <4  Baveooa  and  of 
Emanuel  Cbryftoloras.  From  1402  to  1459  he  was  a  member  of  the 
papal  chancery,  then  government- secretary  of  the  dty  of  Fforeoee 
till  his  decease  in  14fi9.  He  was  never  a  teacher,  and  his  chief  merit 
coDsisted  in  discoveries  of  ancient  classics.  Among  other  manascripU 
brought  to  light  by  him  was  Quintilian.  This  he  found  at  St.  Gall. 
In  1416  be  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Constance.  In  a  letter  to 
Leonard  Aretinus  he  gives  a  graphic  description,  as  an  eye-witnem, 
of  the  last  days  of  Jerome  of  Prague.  On  leaving  Constance,  he 
visited  the  baths  of  Baden,  in  Switzerland.  In  the  same  letter  io 
which  the  pleasnre-eeeldng  man  describes  ihe  innocent  gambols  of  the 
Sniss  women — and  at  reading  which  one  might  imagine  himself 
transported  amid  the  early  scenes  of  Tahiti — he  mentions  the  instruc- 
tions in  Hebrew,  which  he  was  privil^ed  to  receive  from  a  Jewish 
prceelyte.  "  If  this  study,"  be  writes,  "  is  not  from  my  point  of  view 
useful  to  increase  my  knowledge  of  philosophy,  it  nevertheless  enlarges 
the  field  of  my  scholarship  in  this  respect,  viz.,  that  by  means  of  it 
I  am  able  to  lay  bare  the  method  of  interpretation  employed  by  St. 
Jerome."  The  Oermaos  passed  with  Foggius,  as  with  most  of  the 
Italians  of  that  day,  for  barbarians. 

The  clergy  and  the  monks  he  could  not  speatc  of  but  with  indigna- 
tion. "Of  the  cardinals,"  he  writes,  "I  scarcely  dare  express  my 
opinion.  It  were  to  be  desired  that  those  who  wear  such  exalted 
honors  would  spend  less  of  thdr  energy  in  amassing  wealth,  and  in 
the  perversion  of  justJcQ  and  judgment.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  bishops," 

"There  is  a  class  of  monks  called  the  'begging  friars,'  although 
tliey  would  seem  to  bring  otheis  to  poverty,  while  they  themselves 
are  idle,  living  upon  the  hard  enrninga  of  their  fellow-men.  Th^ 
are  a  conceited  and  useless  generation,  that  only  take  up  their  aacred 
calling  as  a  cloak  for  their  vices," 

Besides  letters,  we  have  from  the  hand  of  Poggius  speeches,  coo- 
venations,  {kUforia:  eonvivaUt^  and  treatises  upon  various  topics. 
Hb  defamatory  attacks  upon  Pbilelphus  and  Laurentius  Valla  mode 
no  small  stir ;  there  was  no  bKseness  of  which  be  did  not  accuse 

1  Siljrmniin  tucMoulchoii  ixaiir*  An:tai.       I  Fnoeiu)  rblkl|ibl  Fabule,  1460. 
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them,  and  manj  of  the  allegatioDe  are  too  foul-mouthed  to  translste, 
Philelphus  indeed  bad  laid  himself  open  to  a  large  share  of  the 
chaigee ;  Valla,  od  the  contrary,  io  hia  rejoiTiders,  triumphantly  con- 
victed his  antagonist  of  falsehood.  He  had  grievously  offended  the 
vain  Pt^giua  by  some  criticisras  which  he  had  made  upon  the  Latin- 
ity  of  the  latter.  The  invectives  which  were  thus  called  out  fill  aii- 
ty-three  folio  pages  ;  we  are  amazed  at  the  torrent  of  words  which 
pour  from  the  blackguard's  mouth. 

Aside  from  the  consideration  of  the  truth  or  the  falsity  of  these 
polemical  essays,  they  certainly  do  not  support  the  often  quoted  sen- 
timent contaioed  in  the  following  lines  : — 

*'  Didieiut  fidtlittr  ariti 
BmoUil  nmtt ;  nte  linit  an  feroi.'" 

"  A  thorongh  mtellectual  disdpUoe  softens  the  roaDnera ;  nor  doea  it 
consist  with  rudeness." 

On  the  contrary  they  prove  but  too  clearly  the  lamentable  state 
into  which  religion  had  fallen  in  Italy,  when  the  most  finished  scholara 
of  that  day — men  whom  not  only  princes  and  kings  but  even  popes 
dei^ed  to  honor — when  such  men  as  these  could  write  in  such  a 
coarse,  despicable,  and  61thy  manner. 

And  the  some  Poggius,  who  reproached  hia  antagonist  with  sins 
agninst  chastity,  was  himself  the  author  of  the  "  Faeetia"  a  collection 
of  extremely  low  and  sensual  jokes.  With  justice  did  Valla  affirm 
that  he  would  not  defile  bis  mouth  and  his  pages  with  citations  from 
the  obscenities  of  Pc^gius,  but  would  choose  rather  to  pass  them  over 
in  silence,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  branded  as  a  traducer.  And 
what  reply  did  Poggius  make  to  him  on  this  point?  No  other,  ex- 
cept to  scoff  in  the  grossest  terms  at  his  austerity,  and  to  boast  that 
his  own  tltgant  production  bad  been  circulated  not  merely  through 
the  whole  uf  Italy,  but  also  in  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  England. 
And  this,  alas!  was  no  empty  boast;  for  within  the  short  space 
between  the  years  1470  and  1500  there  appeared  no  fewer  than 
twenty  editions  of  this  work, 

Lal-rbntidb  Valla  was  bom  at  Rome,  in  1415.  His  most  im- 
portant pbilolc^cal  work  was  the  "  EUgantia  Latini  SermonU,^  in 
six  books.  In  the  preface  to  the  first  book  he  praises  the  ancestora 
of  the  Romans,  {majorti  noitroi,)  in  that  they  were  not  merely  con- 
qnerors,  but  that  they  extended  the  empire  of  the  Latin  language 
over  vast  realms.  "  Great  is  the  divinity  of  the  Latin  tongue,"  he 
thus  expresses  himself,  "  for  it  haa  been  enshrined  through  all  these 
many  centuries,  by  foreigners,  by  bfirbariaus,  by  enemies  even  ;  hence 
ought  we  Romans  rather  to  rejoice  that  to  mourn.     True  indeed  we 
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have  lost  Rome,  itnd  we  have  lost  empire,  thoupfh  (it  should  be  Biid,) 
not  from  any  fault  of  onrs,  but  in  obedience  to  the  behest  of  time ; 
oevertheleas,  by  the  might  of  this  more  g-loriooa  dominion,  we  yet  role 
over  a  great  portion  of  the  globe.  Italy  ii  otin,  Spain  is  our^  and  w 
are  Germany,  Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  TUyrioum,  and  many  other  lands. 
For  where  the  Soman  tongue  hat  left  ilt  imprnt,  Ihert  it  the  Honui* 
Smpirt." 

"  But  grief  and  shame  overwhelm  me  when  I  consider  that  for 
many  centuries  none  have  spoken,  nor  have  any  understood,  Latin." 
"  Yet,"  he  continues,  "  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  Latin  shall  agiiia 
flourish.  And,  out  of  regard  for  my  conntry,  I  will  labor  for  Lbis 
consummation,  and  will  strive  beyond  others  to  become  a  reformer  of 
her  laDguages." 

Hii  work  contains  most  excellent  grammatical  notes,  especinlly 
upon  synonyms.  It  met  with  such  general  applause  as  to  reach  its 
59th  edition  between  the  yean  1471  and  1536.  Valla  also  translated 
Herodotus  and  Tbucydidest. 

He  was  the  Gret  to  apply  the  newly  revived  classical  philology  t« 
the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  he  likewise  wrote  crit- 
ical notes  npon  tbe  Vulgate,  and  emended  many  passages  of  the 
sarae. 

His  controversy  with  Po^us  we  have  mentioned  already;  he 
moreover  defended  Quintilian  against  George  of  Trebiiond,  who  in  his 
ardor  for  Cicero  had  decried  the  former. 

Valla's  treatise  "De/alto  ertdita  et  ementita  CotutoRtini  donatume" 
made  great  comiDotion,  as  it  contained  most  severe  censuree  of  the 
popes,  especially  of  their  grasping  after  temporal  dominion.  "  To  tbe 
power  of  tbe  keys,  which  whs  beatowMl  hy  the  Lord,"  lie  said,  "  noth- 
ing can  be  added.  Who  is  not  content  with  tliia,  must  seek  what  be 
dcMres  from  the  devil,  who  once  made  bold  to  offer  to  our  Lord  all 
the  kingdoros  of  this  world,  if  he  would  but  fall  down  and  worship 
him.  The  pope  resorts  to  war  for  temporal  NggrandiEemenL  All 
piety  disappears,  and  wicked  men  appeal  in  their  own  justification  to 
the  example  of  the  pope.  Simony  prevails.  The  scribes  and  pliar- 
isees  sit  in  Moses'  seat  Does  this  pomp  and  glitter  befit  the  humil- 
ity that  should  characterize  the  vicegerent  of  Christ  ?  " 

He  defended  Epicurus,*  and  tiiereby  drew  upon  himself  the  ooti- 
demnation  of  the  theologians  of  Itome,  and  was  obliged  to  flee  lo  King 
AlphoDSO  of  Naples.  Here  again  be  narrowly  escaped  bdng  bamed 
at  tbe  stake  by  the  Inquisition.     But  when  Nicholas  T.  became  pope 
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be  returned  to  Rome,  vrhere  he  died  in  14S5,  in  hia  50\h  year.     In 
his  epitaph  he  is  styled  canon  and  papal  secretary. 
G.    Ltrtnte  di  Xediei,  Pitimu,  Argyrapului,  Sandiimt,  PatiUait,  Pieui  it 
Mirandota. 

Cosmo  di  Medici  died  in  1564,  in  the  TSth  year  of  his  age. 
Machiavelli  says  of  him,  "  Cosmo's  enemies  mourned  for  hitn  as 
well  as  his  friends,"  and  MachiavelU  was  himself  an  enemy  of  tbe 
Medici.  Here  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  Cosmo's  merits  as  a  states- 
man ;  but  how  he  founded  expensiTe  and  choice  libraries,  collected 
worlfa  of  art,  patronized  scholars  and  artists,  and  built  cliurcbes  and 
palacea,  we  hare  already  narrated. 

Cosmo  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  his  son  Peter  di  Medici. 
Peter  died  in  1460;  his  son  and  successor,  the  grandson  of  Cosmo, 
was  the  fnnious  Lorenzo, 

Lorenzo  di  Medici  was  favored  with  the  best  of  teachers.  One 
of  these,  Marailins  Ficinus,  we  have  already  met  with ;  he  was  the 
same  whom  Cosmo  caused  to  be  educated  for  the  study  of  Plato. 
He  communicated  his  own  lore  for  Plato  to  Lorenzo,  under  whom  the 
Platonic  academy  founded  by  Cosmo  continued  to  flourish.  And  we 
find  among  the  Italian  poems  of  Lorenzo  some  of  the  Platonic  cast. 

Besides  Marsilius,  the  Platonist,  John  Argyropulus,  an  Aristotelian, 
was  one  of  Lorenzo's  teachers.     So  too  was 

Christopher  Landihus,  who  was  bom  at  Florence,  in  1420,  and 
studied  under  Carl  Aredno.  In  the  year  1457,  Landinns  became  a 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  poetics,  andihad  many  pupils.  His  Latin 
poems  are  less  widely  known  than  bis  commentaries  on  Horace,  Vir- 
gil, and  Dante.  Pliny's  Natural  History  he  translated  into  Italian.' 
His  "  Camaldunentian  Quetlioat"  are  in  imitation  of  the  "  Tutcu- 
lan"  of  Cicero.     He  died  in  1504,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

In  addition  to  these  three  teachers,  Lorenzo  enjoyed  the  society  of 
two  younger  friends,  mho  were  men  of  high  distinction,  namely,  An- 
gelius  PoliUanus  and  Picus  di  Mirandola. 

Akoblics  PoLiTiAHFB  (or  Ambrogini)  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
jurist,  and  was  bora  at  Monte  Palciano,  in  1434,  When  a  boy  of 
only  thirteen,  being  uz  years  younger  than  Lorenzo,  he  inscribed  to 
him  a  Latin  epigram,  in  which  he  lamented  his  own  poverty.  In 
consequence  of  this,  he  was  received  into  Lorenzo's  family,  and,  in 
company  with  him,  was  instructed  by  Ficinus  and  Landinus.  But 
he  came  into  much  higher  favor  through  an  Italian  poem  upon  the 
knightly  victory  of  Julian,  the  brother  of  Ixirenzo. 

In  later  years  Lorenzo  intrusted  to  Politian  the  education  of  his 
sons  Peter  and  John  ;  the  latter  of  whom  is  better  known  as  Leo  X. 
In  1480  Politian  became  a  teacher  of  Greek  and  Btiman  literature 
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at  Florence.  H«  read  comments  upon  many  of  the  classics,  Aristotle 
among  the  number.  This  was  objected  to ;  it  was  said  of  him,  that 
be  bad  never  devoted  himself  to  philosophy,  and  yet  offered  to  teach 
what  he  had  not  learned.  To  this  he  replied  as  follows  : — "IproJoa 
to  be  an  eipowtor  of  Aristotle,  not  a  philosopher.  Were  I  interpret- 
er to  a  king,  I  would  Dot  tberefore  imagine  myself  a  king.  Senicos 
and  Aristarchus  did  not  claim  to  be  poete.  The  office  of  a  gram- 
marian b  to  comment  upon  writings  generally,  whatever  may  be  their 
subject."  That  in  htt  capacity  as  grammariaD  he  made  himself  troab- 
lesome  to  the  scholastics,  "  who,"  as  he  said,  "  were  naturally  enough 
inimical  to  writers  whose  elegant  diction  was  the  very  reverse  of  their 
own,''  his  we  see  clearly  by  his  own  testimony.  "  I  once  waded 
through,"  he  writes,  "  some  of  the  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  which 
thoee  philosophers  extol  so  highly  ;  and  truly  what  monitrositiea  did 
I  find  them  to  be  !  I  also  compared  the  Greek  Aristotle  with  the 
Teutonic,  [atm  Teatonieo,]  that  is  to  say,  the  most  finished  with  the 
most  unformed  and  expressionless,  and  ah  I  how  altered  did  he  ap- 
pear 1  I  saw  him,  and  it  pained  me  bo  to  see  him,  not  in  a  masterly 
manner  tran^erred  from  the  Greek,  bat  barbarously  distorted,"  so  that 
DO  trace  of  the  real  Aristotle  could  be  gleaned  trom  the  translaUoo. 
And  yet  these  blockheads  do  not  blush  to  assume  the  name  of  phil- 
osophen." 

Here  again  we  behold  the  warfare  between  scholastic  Mid  classical 
learning.  The  grammarian  convicted  the  philosopher  of  not  under- 
standing Aristotle  in  the  least,  and  thus,  by  removing  the  comer-stoae 
of  the  philosophical  ediSce,  caused  it  to  tumble  into  ruins. 

At  that  time  there  subsisted  a  great  jealousy  between  the  Greek 
and  the  Italian  scholars.  "  It  is  incredible,"  says  Politian,  "  how  re- 
luctant are  the  Greeks  to  share  with  us  Latins  (Zaftnof  homitia,] 
their  language  and  erudition.  They  imagine  they  have  the  kernel, 
and  they  say  that  we  have  the  shell,"  On  the  contrary  he  said,  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  Florence,  "  Florentines,  in  your  city  baa  Greek 
learning,  which  long  ago  has  gone  to  decay  in  Greece  herself  again  so 
revived  and  bloomed  that  some  of  your  fellow-dtisena  publidy  teach 
Greek  literatore,  and  boys  of  the  noblest  families — a  thing  unheard 
of  within  a  thousand  years  in  Italy — speak  the  Attic  dialect  with 
such  purity  and  grace  that  Athens  appears  to  be  transported  to 
Florence," 

Politian  was  exceedingly  indignant  when  Argyropulns  asserted  that 
Cicero  neither  understood  philosophy  nor  yet  Greek.     He  held  it,  he 

'  ^JVffit  DOHnrrfHrR  a  OrtKo  ted  plain  pel  Mf  iiHfc  "  are  Iba  word*  of  PDlitLtD.  BjTttAoa'K 
tw  doDMIna  neul  noi  flernui,  Ini  •stwkafa  LUIa.  Herraoluu  uJlcd  Uia  iclKikaia 
•■  Taaima  tl  OermoKi."  It  to  not  lab<  luppowdlhtl  pDlKluuDderaood  Ibc  lurB|(iX' 
U>e  Girfaww,  Vila  Ibert  tbcn  dnplHd  u  tMrbuim, 
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■aid,  to  be  his  duty  and  the  duty  of  every  "  Latin  professor  to  defend 
the  reputation  of  Cicero.  Yet  he  nas  by  no  means  a  Ciceronian  in 
the  restricted  sense  of  that  t«rm."  This  is  evident  from  a  letter  of 
bis  to  Paul  CortcsiuB.  Corlesius  had  sent  him  a  collection  of  letters, 
vhicb  the  former  proposed  to  edit  "  I  return  you,"  writes  Fohtian, 
"  the  letters,  and  to  speak  frankly  I  have  wasted  in  their  perusal  many 
golden  hours.  I  do  not  wholly  agree  with  your  sentimenb  upon 
style.  For,  as  I  hear,  that  style  aloift  meets  with  yonr  approval  which 
bears  the  features  of  Cicero.  But  I  prefer  the  face  of  a  bull  or  a  lion 
before  that  of  an  ape,  notwithstanding  the  latter  more  nearly  renem- 
bles  that  of  a  man.  According  to  Seneca,  the  early  orators  were  by 
no  means  like  to  one  another,  and  Quintilian  made  sport  of  such  as 
imagined  themselves  cousins  to  Cicero,  when  they  had  closed  their 
periods  with  'eise  videatvr.'  Horace  too  satirized  those  imitators 
who  were  imitators  merely,  and  who  composed  upon  a  model,  speaking, 
like  parrots  and  magpies,  words  thai  they  did  not  understand.  What 
such  persons  wrote  had  neither  force  nor  life;  it  was  false  to  nature, 
uncoonected,  and  pointless."  He  then  proceeds  to  advise  Cortesius, 
to  (be  effect  tbat,  after  he  has  spent  much  time  in  the  perusal  of  Cic- 
ero and  other  good  books,  has  digested  them,  and  so  become  pos- 
sessed of  a  rich  store  of  knowledge,  then  he  may  cut  himself  loose 
from  his  painful  dependence  on  Cicero,  and  boldly  venture  to  be- 
come original.  "  He  who  in  running  strives  to  tread  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  man  before  him  can  not  run  well,  neither  can  he  write  well 
who  has  not  the  courage  to  deviate  from  a  given  model.  In  short,  it  i» 
an  indication  of  a  barren  intellect  in  any  writer,  when  he  never  creates, 
hut  only  imitates."  Cortesius  was  naturally  enough  somewbat  dis- 
pleased at  the  tenor  of  this  re])ly.  In  the  year  1484  Politian  accom- 
panied a  Florentine  embassy,  sent  to  congratulate  Innocent  VIII.  on 
his  accession  to  tbe  throne :  in  1492  be  composed  for  Sienna  a  con- 
gratulatory address  to  Alexander  VI. 

Politian  was  honored  and  applauded  by  his  cotemporaries  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  bis  Italian  productions  received  as  much  favor 
as  did  his  Latin.  The  collection  of  essays  which  he  entitled  "  Mit- 
eelianea^  won  bim  especial  notice.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  with  eipo- 
sitions  of  diSerent  passages  from  the  classics.  "  When  I  hear  or  read 
you,"  Acciarius  wrote  to  him,  "I  no  longer  envy  the  ancient  Romans. 
Let  them  delight  themselves  in  their  Cicero,  we  will  glory  in  ours." 
Tbe  following  expressions  of  a  certain  Pulcius,  in  respect  to  the  "Mil- 
eelltnten,^  nre  quite  of  a  serio-comic  cast  "That  you  may  be  con- 
vittevd,"  he  writes  to  Politian,  "  that  I  regard  the  immortality  of  your 
work  as  a  thing  established,  I  confess  to  you  that  I  envy  Ugolinus 
and  many  of  my  cotemporuries  and  friends  not  a  little,  because  their 
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names  have  been  introduced  into  the  excellent  prefac«  to  jonr  book, 
thereby  to  be  hsnded  down  U>  poaterity,  and  with  jourself  ta  becoDu 
immort*]  and  renowned.  Bad  I  thought  of  it  earlier,  I  would,  bj 
request,  or  by  bribe,  {ant  pretio  etiam,)  in  short,  b;  all  maoDei  of 
aoliciutjon,  have  endeavored  to  aecnre  a  mention  among  this  luui- 
ored  century."  We  can  »carce!y  trust  our  eyea  when  we  re»d  lhi» 
■entence. 

Yet  Folitian  found  loiiie  opponants.  Gteorge  Hernia,  of  Hilao, 
was  about  to  commence  an  acrimonious  cootroverey  with  him  oo  Ibe 
aubject  of  the  Miscellanies,  but  wtu  interrupted  by  death  ;  and  Scali 
reproved  him  for  Btraining  after  obscure  terms. 

In  short  he  wai  attacked  by  some,  and  by  some  defended.  Wwit 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  man  like  him,  who  was  coneaous  of  his  rape- 
rioHty,  and  who  weis  beyond  meaiure  applauded  by  hia  cotemporaries, 
should  become  giddy  and  vainglorious  ?  How  vainglorious,  his  let- 
ter to  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  will  amply  show.  "  I 
have  taught,"  he  says,  "  Latin  literature  for  many  years,  as  all  do 
know,  with  universal  satis&ction,  and  even  the  Greek  I  have  publicly 
-commented  on  with  at  least  as  much  approbation  as  any  nalire 
Grecian ;  a  thing,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  I  say  it  boldly,  unprecedenled 
with  any  of  us  Latins  for  a  thousand  yean.  I  have  moreover  suc- 
ceasfully  empbyed  my  pen  upon  all  conceivable  subjects ;  so  that  I 
deserve — I  blush  to  say  it,  although  it  is  an  admitted  truth — I  desen'e, 
I  say,  the  prusea  of  all  the  eminent  scholars  of  the  age-"  Next  be 
specifies  all  the  various  things  that  be  deems  himself  competent  to  do ; 
as  "  to  translate  Greek  clasucs,  to  immorlaliEe  the  paintings  and  statues 
of  the  king  in  poems,  to  write  histories  of  wan  or  annals  of  peacefbl 
times  in  Latin  or  in  Greek,  in  prose  or  in  undying  vene,  and  more- 
over to  enliven  earnest  philosophy  with  a  sprinkling  of  jest."  Pol- 
itian  was  addicted  to  the  worst  species  of  licentiousness.  Nor  did  be 
attempt  to  conceal  his  shame  in  the  least.  Some  of  his  poems  iu 
fact  &r  outgo  in  prurience  and  filth  the  worst  productions  of  Horace. 
Witness  his  mocking  verses  addressed  to  an  old  woman.  And  is  not 
it  something  more  than  accident  that  has  assigned  to  this  abominable 
lyric  a  place  directly  before  two  hymns  to  the  Virgin  Mary  ?  It «« 
characteristic  of  Folitian,  the  teacher  of  Leo  X.,  yea,  it  was  charac- 
teristic moreover  of  many  of  the  most  gifted  Italians  of  that  period,  to 
join  piety  and  devotion  by  an  almoot  incoraprebennble  ch^n  of  associa- 
tion to  pure  and  unmixed  profligacy.  Can  there  be  "  no  subiimalioD 
without  its  precipitate?" 

That  Folitian  poseessed  distinguished  talents,  no  one  has  ever  dis- 
puted. He  was  a  philologist  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the 
term  ;  in  his  epitaph  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  be  had  three  tongn« 
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in  on«  head.*  His  delicate  sense  for  the  niceties  of  language  aad 
liis  extensive  learning  were  not,  the  only  qualifications  that  rendered 
bim  such  an  ardent  and  appreciative  commentator  upon  Uie  classics, 
for  ha  likewise  possessed  the  faculty  of  composing,  in  an  easy  and 
graceful  style,  both  prose  and  poetry  in  Italian  as  well  as  in  Latin. 
The  stanzas  already  alluded  to  upon  the  Tournay  of  Julian  di  Medici, 
in  the  opinion  of  Bouterwelf,  "surpass  in  purity,  elegance,  and  grace 
of  expression  all  the  productions  in  verse  that  had  appeared  since  Iho 
poems  of  Petrarch." 

PolilJan's  literary  controversies  were  marked  by  a  greater  degree 
of  decorum  than  those  of  the  preceding  age ;  the  era  of  coarse 
brutality  had  gone  by.  The  petty  and  disgusting  vanities  and 
jealousies  of  a  Poggiua  and  a  Philelpbus  were  excbaaged,  under  the 
influence  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  for  warm  and  sincere  friendships. 
Pulitian  loved  and  revered  both  Lorenzo  and  Ficinus,  but  above 
all  that  man  whom  in  his  odmiratJon  he  styled  the  pbcenix  of  the 
age,  vi*., 

JoBN  Pic[ia,CouNTOFMtBAHDOLA,whowasbominl463.  While 
yet  in  his  I4tb  year,  he  repured  to  Bologna,  and  there  studied  ca- 
nonical law ;  from  his  16th  to  his  2Sd  year  he  traveled.  When  but 
22  years  old,  (in  1485,)  the  learned  Herniolaus  Barbaras  wrot«  to 
him  as  Follows  : — "I  behold  in  thee  a  poet  of  distinction  and  a  most 
excellent  orator.  Once  an  Aristotelian,  thou  hast  now  become  a 
Platonist.  Greek  thou  hast  thoroughly  mastered.  Thou  knowest 
that,  within  the  many  centuries  in  which  the  study  of  the  Greek  has 
been  neglected,  not  a  single  I^tin  work  of  merit  has  appeared  ;  for 
I  do  not  count  among  Latin  authors  those  Germans  and  Teutons,  who 
have  not  lived  even  in  their  lifetime,  to  say  nothing  of  iheir  contin- 
uing to  live  after  their  death  ;  though  haply,  jf  any  do  survive,  it  is 
only  for  their  greater  punishment  and  disgrace.f  They  pass  fur  a  low, 
uncouth,  uncnliivaled,  and  barbarous  horde ;  and  who  would  accept 
existence  at  such,  a  price  ?  I  will  not  deny,  although  I  might  well 
do  BO,  that  they  have  brought  some  useful  things  to  pass,  and  have 
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moreuverduplayedBomeintelligenoe,  IcMDing,  «»d  reawnli ;  btititii 
oqI;  a  graceful  and  slegant,  or  at  leaat  a  pnre  and  ebaste  Btyl«,  that 
can  imiira  laitiog  renown  to  the  writer.  Bat  perliapa  I  bare  »p6k«a 
of  tfacM  bear§  too  mnch  already." 

To  this  letter  Pioiu  replied  iDbatantially  as  follows : — 
"That  whicli  Hermcdane  had  said  impreawd  bba  km\Ay.  Ha 
had  spent  mx  years  with  Thomas,  Seotas,  and  tb«r  MIowa,  but 
had  felt  that  bii  time  and  labor  were  all  lost.  But  perhaps,"  he 
coDtiouea,  "these  scholastics  might  jaitify  themselTea  somewhat  in 
this  manner ;  we  have  achieved  hnn  before  the  days  of  Hermolani, 
and  our  name  will  continue  to  exist  after  he  is  no  more — not 
bowever  in  the  schoi^R  of  grammarians  and  of  t>07B,  bat  in  the  cir- 
cles of  philosophers,  and  amid  the  fralemitjes  of  the  wise,  where 
th«r  time  is  not  thrown  away  in  tracing  the  pedigree  of  Andromadie, 
or  the  history  of  the  tons  of  Niobe,  but  is  eroj^oyed  rather  opon  die 
great  fundamental  truths  which  govom  both  human  and  diTJoe  athire. 
"And  these,  our  contemplations,  inquiries,  and  analyses,  bave  bees 
characterized  by  to  mnch  minnteneas,  subtlety,  and  acumen  as  to 
give  us  at  times  an  anxious  and  toil-worn  look,  if  indeed  one  eon  be  loo 
anxious  and  careful  in  the  search  after  truth.  Should  our  aocusere 
put  us  to  the  proo^  they  would  learn  that  we  are  not  deficient  in  wis- 
dom, however  it  may  be  in  regard  to  eloquence ;  to  digoin  thepe,  the 
one  from  the  other,  is  perhaps  not  merely  excnaable,  but  possibly  we 
should  be  inexcusable  if  we  united  them.  For  rouge  and  false  curls 
are  not  seemly  in  an  honorable  maiden,  but  in  a  vestal  they  are  a 
mockery.  In  fitct  there  is  a  heaven-wide  difference  between  the  ends 
that  the  orator  and  the  philosopher  respeetJvely  propose  to  them- 
selves," He  accuses  the  rhetorician's  art  of  putting  black  for  white, 
and  white  for  black,  and  of  so  ensnaring  the  hearer  in  a  magical 
network  of  brilliant  periods  as  that  be  shall  see  tfaii^  not  in  their 
reality  but  only  in  the  light  in  which  the  orator  places  them.  Can 
such  an  orator  poembly  have  any  thing  in  common  with  the  philoso- 
phers, whose  sole  desire  is  to  know  the  truth  and  to  place  it  clear 
before  othen  ?  For  this  puipoee  a  dazaiing  array  of  words  »  need- 
less and  uniuitable,  and  only  excites  mistrust.  The  hanh-toned,  bar- 
barous terms  of  the  philoaophers  ought  not  to  be  Modemned ;  the 
ear  is  a  good  guide  in  music,  but  not  in  philosophy — nothing  more 
powerfully  moves  and  convinces  as  than  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  yet  these  words  which  so  overcome  us  are  simple  and 
without  any  admixture  of  art  They  life,  and  breathe,  and  full  of 
fire  they  penetrate  the  soul,  and  change  the  whole  man.  We  will 
grant  thst  the  philosophers  have  wisdom  without  eloquMice;  but,  on 
the  otliar  hand,  have  not  there  been  hiatoriaiu,  onitota,  and  poeta  who 
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h«v«  pomeMed  eloquence  without  wisdom,  being  all  tongue  and  do 
beui  ?  The  true  philoaophiuDg  of  a  Sootui,  diougb  it  may  have  been 
in  bad  taste,  is  &r  more  noble  than  the  elegant  untruthfulness  of  a 
Lacretiiu.  "Thus,"  sayi  Picos,  "might these  barbarian  philosopbera 
exculpate  themselves."  A>  for  bis  unspMing  attack  upon  eloquence, 
it  was  only  made  to  call  out  a  defense  from  Hermolaus,  for  hie  own 
feelings  and  his  rery  nature  itself  were  repognant  to  snch  an  attat^ 
"  Yet,"  he  condades,  "  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  provoked  with  the  urs 
aasamed  by  certain  grammatists,  who,  if  they  light  upon  two  or  three 
new  derivations,  take  occasion  to  boast  of  their  own  greatness,  and  to 
nnderralue  the  philosopbeis.  'Your  philotopbets,' they  say,  'are 
beneath  oar  notjoe.'    '  Di^  are  no  judges  of  PaleniiaD.' " 

But  Hennolans  regarded  this  letter  of  Picus  as  a  jocose  and  highly 
eloquent  attack  npon  eloquence,  and  moreover  as  an  equally  eloquent 
apology  for  roogb  and  uocultjvated  pbilosophen  ;  yet  these  latter,  he 
said,  wonld  not  thank  Picus  at  all  for  pressing  the  art  of  rhetoric  iam 
the  defense  ot  their  canse,  while  they  were  themselves  gtriving  to 
overthrow  this  art  by  every  means  in  their  power.  It  is  nevertheless 
evident  that  this  attack  apon  eloquence  and  defense  of  the  scholastics 
was  no  mere  jest  with  Pious,  although,  as  he  infonns  us,  he  wrote  thus 
somewhat  against  the  promptings  of  his  own  nature.  This  appears 
unmistakably  from  the  nine  faaodred  Theses  which  in  the  ensuing  year, 
14B6,  he  posted  up  at  Bome  for  the  purpose  of  pubKe  disputation. 
It  waa  to  be  a  disputation  "  de  qaolibet,"  as  the  phrase  no,  or  on 
every  branch  of  knowledge.  Many  of  the  propositions  were  borrowed 
from  the  scholastics,  as  from  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
Sootos ;  and  Picus  expressly  remarked  that  he  had  concfaed  these 
propoBitioDB,  not  in  classical  but  in  scholastic,  or  as  it  was  also  called 
Parittan  I^tin. 

Five  hundred  of  them  owe  their  authorship  to  Pious  himself;  upon 
the  <]uestioD  of  their  harmony  or  disagreement  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  church,  he  submitted  himself  entirely  to  the  decision  of  Pope 
Innocent  VIII.  Many  were  branded  by  his  opponents  as  heretical, 
and  these  he  defended  in  an  "  ApolotfyJ' 

On  a  car^l  reading  of  Uiese  Theses  we  are  astonished  at  the 
nniversality  of  Picus.  Espedally  surprising  are  his  Oriental  attain- 
ments ;  be  had  learned  Hebrew,  Ghaldee,  and  Aralsc.  In  the  Cab- 
bala he  hoped  to  find  the  solution  of  many  difficulties.  To  unite  the 
Bible,  Zoroaster,  Orphew,  Pytbagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle — all  in 
one  vast  harmony — this  was  the  leading  pnrpoae  of  his  studies  ;  for 
jgixA  of  this,  we  need  look  no  further  Aan  to  his  "  H^taphu^ 
Of  commentary  upon  the  first  ch^ter  (^  Oeneai*. 

It  i>  worthy  of  note  that  this  man,  whose  Said  of  research  was  so 
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wide  and  comprebeiuive,  wrote  a  treatise  ^inat  astrok^,  wMdi 
brought  that  spurious  sdence  into  much  disrepute.  Id  regard  to 
iDSgic,  he  discriminated  carefully  between  a  fabe  and  a  true ;  iu  the 
latter  he  saw  the  consummation  of  natural  philosophy. 

His  views  upon  matbematica  were  peculiar.  "The  modernB,"  he 
said,  "  who  employ  mathematical  reasoning  upon  natural  phenomeni, 
subvert  the  very  foundations  of  natural  philoeopby."  "  Nothing  i> 
more  injurious  to  a  theologian  than  frequent  and  clom  attention  to 
Euclid's  matbematica." 

Thus  we  perceive  in  Picna  the  universal  philosopher,  the  historian, 
and  the  theologian ;  we  imagine  him  as  a  man  in  middle  life,  and 
of  a  thoughtAil,  introverted  look  ;  and  though,  when  he  posted  up  the 
Theses  he  was  but  S3  years  of  age,  we  seem  to  hear  in  them  the 
voice  of  some  venerable  sage.  But  according  to  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  bis  cotemporaries,  he  had  none  of  the  features  of  ag«,  but 
was  on  the  contrary  an  extraordinarily  beautiful  young  roan,  a  favorite 
with  the  fair  sex,  and  a  poet  of  love.  He  himself  alludes  in  a  sportive 
manner  to  bis  twofold  nature.  "  While  I  endeavor,"  he  wrote  to 
Pobtian,  "  to  ait  upon  two  beochee,  I  fall  between  them  ;  so  it  conies 
to  pass  that  I  am  neither  poet  nor  orator,  nor  yet  philosopher."  It 
was  as  though  the  scholasticism  of  the  Middle  Ages  coeiisted  in 
Picue  with  the  elements  of  the  later  classical  learniDg,  but  witbont 
Buch  ot^dIc  union  as  bad  been  earlier  exhibited  in  Dante. 

In  bia  latter  yean  be  committed  bis  love-sonnets  to  the  flames,  and 
gave  himself  up  entirely  to  more  serious  atndies  and  to  a  life  of  sancti- 
fication ;  thus  iutimating  his  penitence  for  even  the  intellectual  follies 
of  his  earlier  youth.  "  Philosophy,"  be  wrote  to  Aldus  Manutins, 
four  years  before  bia  death,  "  philoeophy  searches  after  truth,  and 
theology  finds  it,  but  religion  enters  upon  its  posaession." 

AtaUler  date  he  wrote  to  Francis  Uirandola  aa  follows: — "I 
exhort  you,  from  my  deepest  convictions,  to  turn  away  from  the  iablea 
and  the  vaio  conceits  of  the  poeta,  and  day  and  night  to  read  tba 
Holy  Scriptures.  Do  not  forget  that  the  Son  of  God  has  died  for 
yon,  and  that  you,  long  as  you  may  live,  must  yetshortJy  die."  This 
letter  was  written  on  the  16th  of  May,  1492.  But  a  little  over  a 
month  previous,  or  on  the  2d  of  April,  Picus  had  stood  with  Poliiisn 
by  the  death-bed  of  th«r  common  friend,  Lorenzo  di  Medici. 

The  letter  of  Politian  to  James  Antiquarius,  in  which  he  describes 
Lorenxo's  last  momenta,  can  not  fail  to  surprise  the  reader.  The  grace 
and  mHJoEty  of  classical  culture  appears  to  beam  from  the  noble 
features  of  the  dying  monarch,  but  wondronsily  blended  with  the 
lowliest  and  most  penitent  spirit  of  a  true  Christian  faith.  With  calm 
and  clear  judgment  and  a  lofty  wisdom  he  counselled  bia  son  bow  to 
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coraport  himself  in  the  affairs  of  government.  But  when  the  priest 
catue  to  administer  to  him  the  Bacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  not- 
vithstanding  bis  feebleness,  he  raised  himself  up  in  his  bed,  kneeled 
down,  and  with  contriu  accents  poured  forth  the  prayer  "  Lord  Jesus 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  Afterward,  perceiving  Folitjan,  he 
pressed  his  band  in  affection.  But  Poiitian,  overcome  with  grief, 
hurried  from  tlie  chamber  to  give  course  to  his  tears.  On  bis  return, 
Lorenzo  inquired  of  him  vrhy  Picue  was  not  there?  Hearing  that 
it  was  through  fear  of  disturbing  his  repoee,  he  at  once  signiGed  a 
desire  to  see  him.  He  received  him  with  the  most  cordial  expres- 
sions of  friendship,  and  asking  bis  forgiveness  for  the  trouble  lie 
bad  occasioned  bim,  added  that  he  should  meet  his  death  with 
more  cheerfulness  after  this  last  interview  with  bis  beloved  friend. 
Then  changing  the  subject,  be  expressed  the  wish  to  Picus  and  Pol- 
itian,  "  not  without  some  degree  of  jocularity,"  that  he  could  have 
been  spared  until  he  bad  completed  tbe  library  destined  to  their  use. 
Scarcely  bad  I^cua  withdrawn,  when  Hieronymus  Savonarola  entered 
the  apartment ;  "  a  man,"  says  Politian,  "  distinguished  both  for 
learning  and  sanctity ;  an  excellent  preacher  of  heavenly  trntb." 
Being  exhorted  by  him  to  remain  steadfast  in  the  faith  and  to  meet 
death  with  equanimity,  Lorenzo  replied,  "  that  his  faith  was  unshaken, 
and  death  was  tbrice  welcome  to  htm,  if  bo  God  willed  it."  He  then 
besought  Savonarola  for  his  blessing,  and  ailer  giving  suitable 
answers  to  his  questions,  during  which  he  remained  wholly  unmoved 
by  tbe  lamentalJoos  of  bis  friends,  be  received  the  benediction.  Even 
to  the  last  moment  he  retained  bis  wonted  serenity  and  greatness  of 
■oul,  nor  did  be  betray  the  least  sign  of  pain.  At  last  be  embraced  those 
who  surrounded  his  bed,  implored  forgiveness  of  tbem  all,  if  duringbis 
uckness  he  bad  occasioned  them  trouble,  then  received  extreme  unc- 
tion, commended  his  departing  spirit  to  the  God  who  gave  it,  and 
expired  with  his  lips  pressed  to  a  crucifix,  and  amid  the  reading  of 
the  Passion  of  Jesus."  To  this  minalive  Politian  subjoined  a  brief 
sketch  of  Lorenzo's  character.  "He  was  born,"  he  said,  "for  the 
highest  station ;  was  untempted  by  prosperity,  and  unshaken  by 
adversity  ;  a  man  of  a  great,  versatile,  penetrating,  and  comprehensive 
mind ;  honest,  just,  and  worthy  of  all  confidence ;  likewise  so 
friendly  and  a&able  that  be  was  beloved  by  all.  Add  to  this  that  he 
was  princely  in  bis  bounty,  not  however  (or  the  sake  of  glory  and  to 
make  to  himself  a  name,  but  out  of  a  pure  regard  to  virtue."  Last- 
ly, Politian  commends  Lorenzo  for  the  protection  which  he  extended 
to  learned  men,  and  for  the  vast  sums  of  money  which  he  spent  in 
the  purchase  of  books. 

Politian  and  Piciis  survived  Lorenzo  but  two  years:  Uiey  both  died, 
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the  one  flhortlf  after  tbe  other,  in  tJie  year  14E)4;  the  same  jrear  lib- 
wise  witnessed  the  deAth  of  iheir  comnaon  friend,  the  learoed  and 
devout  Veaetian,  HsrraoUns  Bsrbarus.  Ficus  lived  but  tbirtj-tra 
jean.  His  ootemporariea  r^arded  him  with  admiratioa  aa  a  wonder 
of  the  world.  "Picos  di  Mirandola,"  aays  Politian,  "that  uniqae 
man,  or  rather  hero,  was  richly  furnished  with  all  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
of  penon,  and  of  intellect ;  hia  form  was  majestic  and  well-ni^ 
divine,  his  underatuding  wm  aearohing;  to  the  last  degree,  his  mem- 
ory unexampled,  his  diligence  uDtiriug,  and  his  eloquence  rich  and 
clear ;  nor  do  I  know  whether  he  were  inor«  worthy  to  be  admii«d 
for  the  depth  of  his  judgment  or  the  a[4eiidor  of  his  maaners.  la 
the  entire  territory  of  philosophy  he  was  thoroughly  versed,  and  in 
■U  the  liberal  arta  likewise  equally  expert  Early  matured  for  the 
conflict  of  life,  he  waa  also  early  ripened  for  death.  Until  his  24th 
year  enamored  alike  of  the  rewards  of  &me  and  of  the  chunu  of 
the  &ir  sez,  he  turned  his  gaze  during  the  last  eight  years  of  hb  life, 
with  an  unbending  asceticism,  away  from  the  transient  glories  of  earth, 
and  upward  to  the  heavenly  and  enduring  inheritance."  To  his 
nephew  he  confided  his  purpose,  so  soon  as  he  had  completed  aome 
works  upon  which  he  was  engaged,  to  diatribate  his  goods  among  the 
poor,  and  then  with  his  cross  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  through  bv^ 
land  to  preach  Christ  Jesus. 

LSD  jc.,  iMD  am  tat. 

The  year  of  the  death  of  I^cus,  Uie  year  1404,  was  fraught  with 
disaster  to  Italy,  through  the  campaign  of  Charlea  VUL  of  Fiance 
against  Naples. 

The  golden  days  of  Florence  had  ended  in  1492  with  the  death  of 
Lorenio  di  Medici. 

A  succession  of  entirely  nnspiritaal  popes  had  b<»ne  sway  at  Boms. 
Sixtus  IV.  (from  1471  to  1484,)  who  shrunk  neidier  from  conspira- 
cies or  murders,  when  these  availed  to  increase  his  power,  wat  followed 
by  Innocent  VIII.  {from  1484  to  14S2,)  the  father  of  sizteeo  natural 
children,  and  the  prime  originator  of  the  trial  for  witchcraft  in  Ger- 
many. After  him  came  Alexander  VL  (1492 — 1503,)  a  man  of 
shamelessly  profligate  life,  the  father  of  the  Duke  of  Caodia,  Cesar 
Borgia,  that  "  virtuoso  of  crime,"  and  of  Lucretia.  Next  came  Julias 
II.  (1503 — 1513,)  a  choleric,  ambitions  wamor,  and  the  immediate 
predeeesBor  of  Leo  X.  (1613 — 1521,)  the  son  of  Lorenzo  di  Hedid 
"  Leo  X^"  says  Fra  Paoli,  "  displayed  a  singular  proficiency  in  polite 
literature,  wonderful  humanity,  benevolence,  and  mildness,  the  great- 
est liberality,  and  an  extreme  iDclinntion  to  &vor  excellent  and  learned 
men.  He  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  perfect  ponti^  if  toihe^accom- 
ptisbments  he  had  unitod  some  knowledge  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
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a  gfreaMr  inclination  to  piet^ ;  to  oeuber  of  which  he  appeared 
pay  any  great  attention.''* 

He  was  not  the  man  to  atone  for  the  bids  of  his  predecestore,  a' 
to  reconcile  CbristeDdom  with  the  vicegerents  of  Christ  The  hoV 
and  more  eialted  was  the  office  the  greater  was  the  ofienie,  and  t 
contrast  between  this  office  and  tbe  unful  life  of  many  popes  was 
strildng  that  earnest  and  reflecting  men,  who  strove  after  a  life 
aanclity,  ware  led  to  the  painful  conviction  that  such  popes  were  n 
ricc^rents  bnt  enemies  of  Christ,  or  rather  the  Anti-Chriat 
prophecy.  . 

The  faietoriana  of  the  church,  CalLolSc  as  well  as  Protestant,  ha 
concurred  in  their  condemnation  of  Leo's  unspiritual  and  world 
temper,  of  his  averuon  to  the  solemn  demands  of  Christianity,  ai 
his  passion  for  the  outward  serenity  and  sensuous  splendor  of  paga 
ism.     But  he  was  the  son  of  bis  age  and  his  station. 

How  great  the  depth  of  immorality  to  which  the  Italian  clergy  tb' 
had  sunk,  when  John  Delia  Casa,  afterward  created  Archbishop  < 
Benevento,  wrote  a  soandaloos  and  profligate  poem,  in  which  he  odt 
cated  unnatural  love — when  Folengo,  also  a  priest,  composed  poet 
teeming  with  obscenities;  "a  feature,"  says  Roscoe,  "which  wou 
seem  in  general  to  have  dietinguisbed  the  writings  of  the  clergy  of  th 
period  from  those  of  the  laity  " — when  Bishop  Bandello  gave  to  t 
press  three  vojumesof  novelettes,  the  greater  part  of  which  poesessed  a 
even  the  thinnest  veil  of  propriety  to  cover  their  lascivious  senlimegls 

That  most  abandoned  and  most  Mephistophelian  of  clian 
ters,  Pietro  Aretino,  whose  life  "  may  be  denominated  the  triumj 
of  effrontery,"  was  invited  by  Leo  to  bis  court,  notwithstanding  1 
expulsion  from  Areuo  for  an  indecent  satire,  his  discharge  fro 
the  service  of  Obigl  for  theft,  and  the  subsequent  disgrac«  and  banie 
ment  which  be  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Julius  IL  The  pen  of  tl 
Arelino  was  both  formidable  and  cheap.  He  it  was  who  Campos' 
thoee  inexpressibly  indecent  sonneta  [or  the  equally  indecent  prin 
des^ned  by  Giulio  Romano  (happily  all  now  deetroyed,)  of  wbi< 
Vasari  said,  "it  was  hard  to  decide  which  were  the  more  diagustin 
the  sight  of  the  prints,  or  the  hearing  of  the  verses."  "  Aretini 
death,"  says  Roscoe,  "  is  said  to  have  resembled  his  life.  Being  i 
formed  of  some  ontrageons  instance  of  obscenity  committed  by  his  si 
tersgwho  were  courtesans  at  Venice,  he  was  snddenly  affected  with  sovi 
lent  a  fit  of  laughter  that  he  overturned  his  cliair,  and  thereby  rcc^ivi 
ao  injury  on  his  head  wbicii  terminated  his  days."     And  yet  Po; 
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Julius  III.  gave  to  this  man  a  thousand  crowns,  and  created  faim  t 
knigbt  of  the  Order  of  SL  Peter;  although,  to  his  relation,  he  fell 
short  of  the  dignity  of  cardinal. 

To  the  period  of  Loo  belonged  also  Pomponazzo,  who  strove  to 
bring  Christianitj  into  supreme  contempt,  and  wbo  wrote  a  Bpeciil 
treatise  against  the  doctrine  of  the  sonl's  im mortality.  Leo,  and 
Bembo  his  secretary,  afterward  cardinal,  took  this  work  under  their 
protection.  Startling  as  this  fact  may  appear,  a  concurreDt  testimoEy 
to  its  truth  may  be  found  in  the  two  following  anecdotes.  "  They  eay," 
continues  Luther,  "the  pope  thus  addressed  Uie  one  who  argued  tbsl 
the  soul  was  immortal :  *  You  appear  to  have  spoken  with  justice  anil 
truth,  but  your  anuigoniat'a  sentimenti  and  his  rhetoric  both  confer 
more  delight  upon  the  hearer.'  So  is  it  with  the  Epicureans ;  what- 
ever ia  agreeable  to  the  senses,  and  likewise  consonant  to  the  reason, 
that  they  accept."  The  second  anecdote  is  substantially  as  follows : 
"  George  Sabinus,  Mclancthon's  son-in-law,  was  asked  by  Cardinal 
Bembo  '  how  Melancthon  stood  with  regard  to  the  resorrection  of  the 
dead  and  the  life  everlasting;'  and,  on  his  replying  '.that  Melancthon't 
writings  evinced  his  entire  faith  in  both  these  doctrines,'  the  cardi- 
nal rejoined,  'The  man,  in  my  view,  would  appear  far  more  clever,  if 
he  only  would  not  believe  this.'  " 

Niiy,  in  this  same  age  of  Leo,  the  Tenth  Lateran  Council  thought 
it  neccssur;  to  decree  solemnly,  in  the  name  of  the  Church, "  that  the 
soulff  man  is  immortal."  Thus  it  appears  that  the  tenets  of  the 
Church  iu  this  respect  were  independent;  not  resting  upon  the  faiih 
of  the  pope  and  the  clergy,  but  a  matter  external  and  foreign  to  them ; 
and  Che  story  thai  Leo  observed  lo  Bembo,  "It  ia  well  known  to  all 
ages  how  profitable  this  fable  of  Christ  has  been  lo  ns,"  can  not  certain- 
ly be  refuted  by  a  resort  to  internal  evidence.  When  Savonarola 
preached  at  Florence  with  vehemence  against  the  lamentable  decline 
of  Christianity,  and  the  proQigate  lives  of  its  professors,  he  succumbed 
to  his  enemies,  at  whose  head  was  tJie  corrupt  Pope  Alexander  VI.; 
and  in  14S8  he  was  put  to  death.  But  in  the  year  1510  the  eyes  of 
another  observer  surveyed  the  abomination  of  desolation  in  the  holy 
place,  in  the  capital  city  of  ChristeDdom.  What  this  observer  saw  hs 
stored  up  in  a  good  memory ;  and  he  became  afterward  the  cfaoMS 
avenging  angel  to  punish  this  godless  generation. 

Such  is  the  repulsive  and  dark  aide  of  this  period.  Be  who  refuses 
to  look  on  this  dark  side  will  not  understand  the  holy  and  ri^teons 
wrath  of  Luther ;  and  he  who  surveys  this  side  i^one  can  not  com- 
prehend how  it  is  that  so  many  extol  the  times  of  Xieo  X.  as  one  <^ 
the  most  brilliant  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  most  eminent  classical  philologists  o(  Italy  flourished  in  the 
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fifteenth  century ;  and  we  have  already  given  a  sketcli  ot 
foregoing  pages. 

Through  the  inflaence  of  Lorenio  di  Medici  and  Politian 
langoHge  had  agwn  come  into  the  foreground ;  and  in  the 
there  were  two  men  of  surpassing  genius,  who  contributec 
others  to  elevate  it  above  the  Latin  :  these  were  Machiave 
1527)  and  Arioato  (1474 — 152S.)  Bembo's  counsel  to 
traosUte  the  Orlando  Furioso  into  Latin,  the  poet  rejectee 
himself  (1471— lfi4T)  won,  both  in  bis  lUlian  and  in  his 
ductioDB,  the  praise  of  the  utmost  perfection.  Says  an  Itali 
him,  "Unas  he  who  opened  a  new  Augustan  age,  whi 
Cicero  and  Virgil  with  equal  success,  and  recalled  in  his  m 
elegance  and  purity  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio." 

"Whilst  these  pieces,"  (Bembo's  Italian  poems,}  says  Rw 
approved  to  our  deliberate  judgment,  we  feel  a  convictioi 
person  of  good  taate  and  extensive  rending  might,  by  a  d 
of  labor,  produce  works  of  equal  merit.  That  this  convict 
founded  is  proved  by  the  innumerable  throng  of  writers 
imitated  his  example — the  whole  attention  of  these  writers  v 
ed,  not  in  discovering  what  should  be  said,  but  how  it  abou 

As  in  Italian  poetry  and  prose,  so  likewise  in  Latin  pri 
was  a  pattern ;  that  is,  he  was  regarded  as  the  most  euccessl 
of  the  style  of  Cicero.  This  imitation  is  wonderfully  coa: 
times,  especially  in  the  letters  that  he  wrote  in  the  name  ( 
while  his  seeretsry,  in  which  he  avoided  every  eeclesiaalic 
classic  expression.  In  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Maximilia 
thus,  "Blown  upon  by  the  breath  of  acelestial  zephyr,  they  t 
true  penitence."  To  tlie  inhabitants  of  Recanati  he  wrote 
must  furnish  better  wood  with  which  to  build  the  church 
or  they  would  be  deemed  with  their  poor  wood  to  be  mak 
of  the  pope,  nay  of  the  goddess  herself."  "The  goddeat 
Mary.  In  his  Venetian  history  he  said  of  the  pope :  "  H< 
ed  through  the  favor  of  the  immortal  gods ;"  and  he  pi 
mouths  of  the  Venetians  this  address  to  the  pope,  "that 
put  your  con6dence  in  the  immortal  gods,  whose  vicegere 
npon  the  earth." 

This  is  but  one  example  of  that  extended  intermingl 
Chri:itian  and  the  Pagan  elements  which,  first  originating  i 
appeared  now  more  suspicious  in  proportion  as  the  Christ 
had  ^Iten  into  unbelief  and  sinful  practices. 

But  it  was  the  artists,  the  painters  above  all,  who  cons 
glory  of  the  ave  of  Leo  X.  In  earlier  times  the  "  coy  art 
whully  engi^ed  in  the  service  of  the  church  ;  for  observa 
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ton,  and  a  jost  imiudoii  of  her,  thero  trm  then  n«ilh«r  bdj  facnt^ 
nor  y«t  «  fitness  acquired  t^  stud;.  All  necewity  for  BUch  imita^D 
■1*0  WM  preclnded,  ao  long  as  onlj  traditional  and  stereotype  6gare8, 
and  these  often  but  symbolical,  were  demanded  of  artists.  But  there 
b^iao  to  appear  already  in  tbe  fourteenth  oentur;  a  new  and  a  moie 
unshackled  development  of  the  art  la  tbe  fifteenth  oenUiry  this  sa- 
Bomed  an  anwonted  energy ;  especially  since  myriads  of  old  statim, 
which  bad  slumbered  in  their  graves  for  so  many  centuries,  now  arose 
and,  side  by  side  with  the  reanimated  classics,  eierdsed  a  ma^eil 
power,  aa  of  spirits  of  the  olden  time,  over  the  living.  Thoae  grest 
Italians  of  the  fiftemth  and  rixtMnth  oeaturies  drew  their  inapiralioa 
and  their  creative  ene^  from  thMa  spirits  of  tiie  past  So  it  wai 
with  the  eminent  philolt^ls ;  but  these  recede  from  our  view  when 
compared  witb  tbe  wondrous  artists  whom  that  fifteeoth  century  pro- 
duced in  Italy,  with  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  Jt^n  Bellio,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Franceeoo  Francia,  Michael  Angelo,  Peter  Fdrugino,  Raphael, 
and  others.  In  these  artista  two  opposite  elements  were  harmo- 
niied — the  fervor  of  religions  enthusiasm  and  a  deep  love  of  nature 
and  of  tbe  antique — and  both  were  ftued  into  one  by  an  almost  super- 
natural power  of  eipreasion.  How,  in  one  and  the  same  country,  and 
during  one  and  the  same  age,  were  the  most  gioiious  and  the  moat 
infamous  of  human  endeavors  allied  to  each  other '  What  an  angelic 
child  must  Raphael  bave  been,  and  yet  the  years  of  his  childhood  fall 
within  the  crime-polluted  days  of  Alexander  VI. !  Nay,  how  often 
was  the  tnost  dazxling  beauty  and  the  most  hideoua  deformity,  tbe 
truest  nobility  and  the  most  oontemptible  meanness,  devout  pie^  and 
groveling  sensuality,  united  in  one  aud  the  sune  person  among  these 
heroes  of  art  t  And  into  what  gross  sins  did  they  stumble  and  tsll, 
when  their  love  for  nature  aud  for  antiquity  bad  degenerated  into  lust, 
when  all  the  sacred  restraints  of  Christianity  were  thrown  off  by  them, 
until  at  last  their  art  as  well  as  their  lives  became  thoroughly  pagan  I 


Let  us  now  pause  for  a  moment,  and  review  the  growth  of  Itidian 
learnii^  and  art  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  oommencament  of  ifcs 
sixteenth  centuries. 

The  learning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  soholastic  especially,  gins 
place  by  d«ffrees  to  the  clamicaL  The  Italians  become  enthuuaslie 
in  their  awakened  k>v«  fer  the  old  Roman  authors,  in  whom  tbey  i«c- 
ogniie  their  anceston ;  and  their  understanding  of  the  Greek  claasies 
is  promoted  by  the  means  of  native  Greek  teachers.  After  Ibey  are 
enabled  to  read  Plato,  a  passionate  love  for  the  beaotiful  arises  wilh- 
in  them,  and  likewise  a  corresponding  abhorrence  for  tbe  hideousness 
•f  the  scholasticism  badng  itself-  upon  Aristotle;  but,  when  they 
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■tody  Ariatotle  id  the  origiDal,  and  leam  how  eadralj  differeot  be  is 
from  the  Ariatotle  of  the  Kholaitica,  the  authotity  of  thii  latter  b^^ 
at  ODCe  to  deuline. 

Yet  the  clanical  pbilolog^its,  with  the  eiception  of  Dii&te  and  Pi- 
oas,ibverlook  th«  depth,  and  the  eameat  ]oTe  of  truth,  vhioh  oharao- 
terized  the  more  emineat  of  the  eoholastics.  And  moreover  there  are 
tnaoy  among  tbem  who  become  bo  foolishly  enamored  of  the  beauty 
of  the  classical  form,  whether  in  proee  or  in  poetry,  that  they  imagine 
tiieir  own  eitemally correct  imitaUoiw  of  the  andeDti  to  pooseas  &  worth 
intrinMcally  equal  to  th«r  models;  while  such  imitations,  on  a  does 
inspection,  often  prove  to  be  but  hollow  and  delusive  phantoms,  with- 
out either  life  or  spirit. 

After  the  elevation  of  the  Italian  language  into  a  vemacniar,  it 
gradually  comes  to  supplant  the  Latin,  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  had 
been  treated  as  a  Temocular,  and  aa  sach  subjected  to  the  vaiTing 
o^ce  of  writers.  And  now  the  ancient  clasaics,  Cicero  eq>ecially, 
become  models  for  imitation,  bnt  an  imitation  mostly  of  a  lifeless  and 
•ervilesort 

Only  a  very  few,  LaurenUus  Valla,  for  instance,  apply  their  philolog- 
ical attainments  to  New  Testament  exegesia.  Toward  the  Hebrew 
tongue  and  the  ex^fesis  ot  the  Old  Testament  a  great  and  deeded  re- 
pugnance is  manifested.  The  austere  and  sacred  earnestness  of  the  Old 
Testament  frowns  harshly  upon  every  phase  of  pagan  epicureanism, 
while  the  latter  maniftsis  no  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  its  own 
depravity. 

Pagan  sentiments,  a  pagan  life,  and  writings  imbued  with  paganism, 
are  chamcteristic  of  Italian  scholars,  and  these  oflen  united  to  an  ortho- 
dox laith  and  a  pious  enthuuasm ;  united  too^  it  may  be,  innocently, 
since  the  example  and  teachings  of  the  clergy  are  such  as  to  drown  and 
deaden  the  voice  of  oonsdence.  Against  the  lamentable  cormption 
of  the  church,  both  in  its  head  and  in  its  memben,  the  greater  part 
amy  themselves  ;  a  few,  Uke  Dante,  with  holy  zeal,  but  the  greater 
part  only  with  mocking  satire.  Such  in  brief  was  the  character  of 
thoae  Italian  philologists  to  whom  our  attention  has  been  directed. 
And  these  men  exercised  a  vast  influence  upon  the  learning  of  the 
Germans.  Rudolf  Agricola,  Benchlin,  K^o  Mootanns,  Erosmns, 
and  many  other  distinguished  Germans,  went  to  Italy  to  perfect  them- 
selves; the  Italians  became  their  patterns,  upon  these  they  modeled 
themselves,  to  equal  them  or  if  possible  to  surpoHs  them  was  their 
highest  aim.  "I  indulge  the  most  sanguine  hopes,"  Rudolf  Agricola 
wrote  to  Lange,  "that  we  shall  wrest  from  haughty  Italy  her  ancient 
renown  of  eloquence,  and  shall  deliver  ourselves  from  the  reproaeb 
which  they  cast  in  our  teeth,  to  wit,  that  we  are  utter  barbarians, 
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unlettered  and  booriah  of  speech,  or  even  woree.  I  hope  tbst  onr 
Germany  will  arrive  at  that  degree  of  erudition  and  culluro  that  her 
Latioity  shall  not  blush  when  compared  eras  with  that  of  Latium. 

If  we  may  regard  any  one  man  as  the  pioneer  and  champion  of 
German  culture  in  the  fifteenth  century,  that  man  is,  without  diobt, 
Rudolf  Agricola.  But  how  evident  does  it  appear,  from  the  tenor  of 
the  quotation  above  cited,  that  he  adopted  the  Italian  ideal  of  learn- 
ing as  the  only  genuine  and  just  one.  And  in  this  respect  all  fat! 
writings  agree.  Thoroughly  to  undeistand  the  ancients— Greeks  as 
well  as  Romans— and  in  Latin  speech  and  writing  to  reproduce  a  pure 
classicity,  this  is  Agricola's  highest  aim  ;  and  so  too  was  it  the  highest 
aim  of  the  greater  portion  of  German  scholars,  from  the  fifteenth 
down  to  the  eighteenth  century.  Although  not  descended  from  the 
Romans,  aa  were  the  Italians,  the  learned  men  of  Germany,  nererthe- 
lees,  strove  to  be  accounted  as  "  Lalini  kominet." 

Never  can  such  a  powerful  influence  be  exerted  by  an  individual 
upon  other  individuals,  or  by  a  nation  upon  other  nations,  as  when  anch 
individual  and  nation  infuse  into  other  minds  or  other  communities 
their  own  ideal,  esper^inlly  if  it  be  their  ideal  of  education.  For  the 
ideal  always  determines  the  practical  direction  of  the  labors  as  veil 
of  nations  as  of  individuals,  and  training  and  instruction  ever 
adapt  themselves  to  the  accepted  ideal  of  culture,  and  become  both 
guide  and  path  to  lead  to  the  attainment  of  that  ideal. 

If  tlien  the  Italians  communicated  their  own  ideal  or  ultimate  end 
of  laaraiug  to  the  Germans,  then  it  is  clear,  from  what  we  have  already 
advanced,  that  they  enercised  a  vast  influence  upon  German  educa- 
tion.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary — I  repeat  the  assertion — in  a  his- 
tory of  this  education,  to  have  respect  to  the  Italians. 

Are  we  then,  might  a  German  ask,  mere  imitators  of  the  Italianst 
By  no  means.  Because  two  persons  do  the  same  thing,  they  do  not 
necessarily  arrive  at  the  same  result  This  will  abundantly  appea* 
in  the  course  of  the  following  history,  in  which  we  shall  see  that  the 
atudy  of  the  classics  was  pursued  by  the  Germans  in  a  toUJly  differ- 
ent spirit  than  by  the  Italians.  "  No  man  understood,"  says  Luther, 
"the  reason  why  God  caused  the  languages  again  to  put  on  bloom  and 
vigor ;  until  now,  at  last,  we  see  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel. 
Now,  since  the  gospel  is  so  dear  to  us,  let  us  hold  fast  to  the  languages. 
And  let  us  bethink  ourselves  that  haply  we  may  not  be  able  to  retain 
the  gospel  without  the  knowledge  of  the  languages  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten." The  earnest  and  devout  spirit  of  the  German  people,  th«r 
Christian  life,  and  tlieir  deep  reverence  for  the  Bible,  these  gave  a  char- 
acter to  their  study  of  the  clasaica  which  the  Italian  scholars,  Ihooj^ 
engaged  in  tiia  same  studies,  oould  neither  attain  nor  yet  appTeciat& 
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Sawjel  JoHiraoH,  D.  D.,  the  first  president  of  Eing's  (now  Co. 
bia,)  College,  New  York,  was  born  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  Oct  1 
1696.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  both  residents  of  Gnil 
and  both  deacons  of  the  congregatjonal  church  in  that  town, 
great-grandfather,  Robert  JohnsoD,  was  one  of  the  original  settle 
New  Haven.  From  a  very  early  age,  he  manifested  a  great  fonc 
for  books,  and  bin  father,  after  a  trial  of  four  or  five  years,  find!: 
impossible  to  reconcile  him  to  the  idea  of  business,  finally  com] 
with  his  earnest  wlshee,  and  allowed  him  to  prepare  to  enter 
College,  then  recently  organized.  He  fitted  for  college  under  Mr.  1 
who  afterward  settled  at  Killingworth,  as  a  preacher.  Mr.  Chapi 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Eliot  as  a  teacher,  at  Guilford,  and  Mr.  Jam 
very  eminent  scholar  of  Guilford.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  hi 
tered  Yale  College,  then  located  at  Sajbrook,  receiving  insti^ii 
from  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Fisk,  at  that  tjme  tutors  in  the  colleg 
the  rector  of  the  college,  Mr.  Andrew,  then  resided  at  Milford, 
only  instructed  the  senior  class.  In  1714,  he  took  the  degree  c 
B.,  hHving,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  college  studies,  made  i 
progress  in  Hebrew. 

The  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  period  of  grea 
pression  to  all  the  interests  of  learning  in  New  England.  The 
nent  scholars  of  the  early  emigration  were  dead,  and  most  of  t 
who  came  over,  at  the  period  of  the  restoration,  had  also  pi 
away;  since  the  revolution  of  1666,  the  causes  w^iich  had  le 
emigration  had  been  removed,  and  more  returned  to  England 
came  from  thence ;  tbe  generation  upon  the  st^ge  at  the  tJme  of 
Johnson's  graduation,  were  almost  entirely  educated  in  this  coui 
and,  though  the  courae  of  study  at  Harvard  College  was  respec 
for  the  time,  and  the  circumstances  of  a  colony,  whose  existence 
yet  numbered  by  decades  of  years,  yet  it  was  far  from  being  up  U 
ftandftrd  of  European  culture.  Yale  College  had  maintained  a 
of  nomade  existence,  for  some  thirteen  years ;  its  trustees  were  ar 
the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  colony,  and  they  were  dispow 
do  what  they  could  to  make  it  a  reputable  school  of  learning ; 
its  course  of  instruction  was  extremely  limited.  At  the  time 
Johnson  took  his  degree,  all  that  was  attempted,  in  the  way  of  c 
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cal  learning,  wu  the  reading  of  five  or  uz  of  CHcero's.  ontiom,  ■> 
many  booka  of  Virgil,  and  »  part  of  the  Hebrew  Psalter.  In  mathe- 
matics, only  common  arithmedo,  and  a  little  inrrejing  were  taught; 
in  Ic^c,  melapbysica  and  etbica,  the  doctrines  of  tba  schoolmen  still 
held  sway,  and  Descartes,  Boyle,  Locke,  Kewton,  and  Baoon,  were 
regarded  as  innoratore,  from  whom  no  good  could  be  expected  or 
Loped.  la  tbeology,  Amea'  "  iiedvUa^  and  "  Cases  (/  CemadtMt* 
and  "  WoUdntu"  were  the  standards. 

"With,  periiaps  a  pardonable  vanity,  Mr.  Johnson,  who  had  stood 
very  high  as  a  scktlar  in  bis  class,  regarded  himself  as  possessing 
superior  attainments  ;  bnt  bis  good  opinion  of  bis  own  abilitJes  wat 
veiy  suddenly  lowered,  when,  a  year  or  two  later,  cfaanoe  thtew  Id 
bis  way,  a  copy  of  Lord  Bacon's  "Advaaetment  af  Ltanwitg^  then 
a  very  rare  book  in  this  country.  Hambled  by  the  sense  of  his  own 
ignoranoe,  which  tliat  book  gave  him,  he  was  still,  mnch  enlightened 
by  it,  and,  to  use  his  own  language,  "  seemed  to  himself  like  a  petson 
suddenly  emerging  out  of  the  glimmer  of  twili^^t,  into  the  full  sun- 
shine of  open  day."  His  mind  being  thus  pr^mred  for  fiirtber  col- 
tnra,  be  soon  had  an  opportanity  for  its  snbseqoent  developmeaL  A 
coUectian  of  books  made  in  l&igland  by  Mr.  Duromer,  the  agent  of 
the  colony,  amounting  to  about  eight  hundred  Tolum«e,  was  sent  over 
to  the  college.  Among  them  were  the  works  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Bbtokman,  Steele,  Boniet,  Woodward,  Haltey,  Bentiey,  Keunet,  Bar:^ 
row,  Patrick,  South,  Tillotaon,  Sharp,  Soott,  and  Whitby.  To  a 
mind,  as  earnest  as  was  bis  to  acquire  knowledge,  these  books  fiir- 
Dished  indeed  "a  feast  of  fot  things."  In  company  with  Hmsrs. 
Cutler,  Eliot,  Hart,  Wbittelsey,  and  his  oisKmatee,  Welmore  and 
Brown,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  their  pemaaL 

Meantime,  the  college  was  in  great  danger  of  extinction.  The  stn- 
dents,  complaining  of  the  unfitness  of  thetr  tutors,  scattered  them- 
selves in  different  parts  of  the  colony,  studying  under  such  teachers 
as  they  choee ;  a  part,  indndiog  those  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Con- 
necticut River,  placed  themselves  under  the  direction  of  Ments. 
Woodbridge  luid  Buckingham,  the  ministen  at  Hartford,  who  were 
tnsteea  of  the  coUi^  wd  at  their  instigation,  Messra.  Williams  and 
Smith,  two  yonng  miiusters,  were  persnaded  to  set  ap  a  collegiate 
school  at  Wethersfield,  in  the  hope  of  obtaimng  a  removal  of  the 
college  thither ;  and  to  this  school,  the  students  of  the  rivw  towns 
resorted.  Those  belonging  to  the  towns  on  the  sea-shore,  put  tfaen- 
aelves  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Johnson,  at  Guilford. 

Under  these  ci^cnmstance^  a  meetii^  <£  the  trustees  was  held,  in 
the  spring  of  1'716  ;  a  msjerity  of  the  trustees  preaent,  as  wall  0 
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the  governor,  Mr.  Ssltonstall,  of  New  LoBdon,  were  in  favor  of  eBtab- 
Kehingthe  college  at  N«w  Haven  ;  bot  the  miirority  were  very  tntter 
ID  their  oppoeition,  and  a  vote  was  passed,  referring  the  matter  to  th« 
general  court,  which  was  to  be  held  at  New  Haven,  in  October  of  thai 
yesr.  This  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  not  attended  by  Heeara. 
Woodbridge.  and  Buekingham,  the  Hartford  ministers,  and  they  pro- 
tested against  its  legality  and  iu  action. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  general  court,  (or  colonial  le^lature,)  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  both  houses  were  found  to  be  in  &vot  o> 
MtabliehiTig  the  college  at  New  Haven,  and  an  act  of  assembly  was 
paaaed  for  that  purpose.  The  majority  of  the  trustees  then  met,  and 
appointed  Ur.  JiAi»on,  who  was  then  but  twenty  years  of  tffs,  one 
of  the  tutors,  and,  with  a  view  of  reconciling  the  minority,  selected 
Ur.  Smith,  one  of  the  Wethenfield  teachers,  as  ^e  other.  Ihey 
sbo  commeBced  a  snbscriptioD  to  obbun  the  means  of  erecting  a  ool- 
ite building,  and  procured  an  architect  from  Boston,  to  oversee  the 
baiUing. 

Hie  minority,  however,  were  inexorable;  Mr.  Smith  and  alt  his 
puty  refusing  to  consider  any  overtures  for  a  nmon,  and  the  Weth- 
ersSeld  school  was  maintained.  The  students  along  the  sea-^wst, 
about  twenty  in  number,  came  together  at  New  Haven,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  began  his  course  of  instruotiou  there,  assisted  by  Mr.  Noyee, 
the  minister  of  the  town.  On  tiie  ISth  September,  1717,  a  com- 
menceraent  was  held  at  New  Haven,  and  dte  same  day  at  Wethers- 
fieM,  and  degrees  were  conferred  in  both  places.  He  trustees  at 
Hew  Haven,  chose  Mr.  Brown,  a  classmate  of  Hr.  JohuMHi,  as  a 
seoond  tutor.  Harmoniong  fiilly  in  their  views,  these  two  young 
men  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
etodents  under  their  chai^  extending  the  couree  of  mathematical 
stncly,  introducing  the  works  of  Locke  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  into  the 
college  course,  and  substituting  the  Copemican  lor  the  Ptolemanic 
ayeteni,  which  had  hitherto  benn  taugliL  It  was  a  fortunate  circum- 
■tance  for  tiiem,  that  the  troubles  without,  vrithdrew  public  attention 
from  these  innovations  within.  The  succeeding  year,  (1718.)  the 
trouble  which  had  existed  between  the  two  parties  at  New  Haven 
Mid  Wethenfield,  wm  settled  by  a  oompromise.  Hie  de^ees  ^ven 
at  Wetherafield  were  oonfinned ;  a  tract  of  land  belong^bg  to  the 
Qolony  was  sold,  and  of  the  avails  £200  currency)  vras  given  to  the 
oolite  at  New  Haven,  and  £800  onrrency  to  Hartford,  toward  the 
«rection  of  a  state  house,  as  an  otbet  for  the  loss  of  the  college.  As 
a  result  of  this  settlement,  the  Wethersfield  students  eame  to  New 
Haven,  and  though  somewhat  turbulent,  there  was  but  httle  subefl- 
qnont  trouble  with  them. 
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Hie  suna  yetr,  Rer.  'Hmothy  Cutler,  at  Utat  time  putor  of  lli« 
congregational  church  in  Stratford,  and  an  iDtiuiat«  friend  of  Uc. 
Johnson,  was  chosen  rector  of  the  college,  Knd  baring  received  a  very 
liberal  donation  from  Elihn  Yale,  of  London,  the  trustees  gave  U)  their 
new  building,  the  name  of  Yale  College.  In  a  little  more  than  a  jw 
after  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cutler  to  the  rectorship,  Mr.  John- 
BOo  resigned  his  tutorship,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  paslonte, 
and  was  ordained  and  settled  at  West  Haven  in  March,  1?20,  reject- 
ing several  more  eligible  offers,  in  order  that  he  might  be  near  (Ih 
college,  and  have  tlie  advantage  of  its  librai;,  and  the  sodetj  of  id 


Of  the  change  which  soon  after  took  place  in  his  reli^os  vi«m, 
and  which  led  him,  and  several  of  bis  friends,  to  seek  ordination  in 
the  Anglican  church,  it  is  not  our  province  here  to  speaik  at  length;  it 
vas  unquestionably  the  result  of  an  honest,  conscientjons,  end  siocen 
belief  in  the  error  of  his  previous  creed,  and  when  we  consider  that 
its  result  was  to  cut  him  off  from  the  sympathy  and  r^pird  of  all  his 
previous  friends,  and  to  deprive  him  of  the  foircet  opportnnitia  of 
preferment  and  reputation,  which  were  ever  perhaps  offered  to  s 
young  man  in  his  position,  we  can  not  avoid  doing  honor  to  the  moml 
conrage  which  led  to  tbe  step,  however  we  may  regard  the  creed  be 
adopted.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  N^ovember,  1722,  rector  Catler 
and  Mr-  Brown,  having  resigned  their  offices,  set  sail  in  company  willi 
Hr.  Johnson,  for  England,  to  receive  ordination  from  an  &i^)^ 
bishop,  Mr.  Wetmora,  another  classmate  of  Mr.  Johnson,  follow«d, 
a  few  months  later.  In  March,  1728,  they  were  ordained  by  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  the  week  after  Mr.  Brown  died  of  tie  smsll 
pojc. 

In  May,  Mr.  Catler  received  the  degree  of  Doctiv  of  Bivtaity,  and 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Master  of  Arts,  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
soon  after,  the  same  degrees  were  conferred  on  them  by  the  Univeruty 
of  Cambridge.  Dr.  Cutler  and  Mr.  Johnson  retomed  to  this  coaDtry, 
in  the  summw  of  1723,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  having  received  an  ap- 
pointment aa  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  settled  over  the  Episcopal  church,  at  Stratford,  Conn.  11* 
change  in  his  views  subjected  him  to  considerable  oppositioD,  but  ha 
equable  temper,  his  cheerful  and  benevolent  disposition,  and  the 
marked  purity  and  dignity  of  his  character,  disarmed  tbe  enmity  of 
those  who  opposed  him,  and  caused  the  people  to  esteem  hira  highly. 
In  1725,  he  married  Mn.  Charity  Nicoll,  the  daughter  of  Col.  Kicb- 
ard  Floyd,  and  widow  of  Benjamin  Nicoll,  Esq.,  of  Long  Islaod,  hj 
whom  she  had  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 
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It  was  the  fortune  of  Mr.  Johason  to  be  on  t«rme  of  intimacy  and 
correspondence,  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  scholara  of  his  day, 
both  in  England  and  this  country.  'Among  the  most  iutjmate  of  his 
friends,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  was  Governor  Burnett  of  New  York, 
a  son  of  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  that  name,  and  a  man  of  ^eat 
learning  and  genins,  but  eccentric  both  in  his  views  and  his  mode  of 
reasoning.  The  Governor  having  embraced  the  opinions  of  Clarke, 
Whieton,  and  others,  on  the  aubject  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  Bishop 
Hoadley,  Jackson  and  Sykes,  on  the  sul^ect  of  ecclesiastical  authority, 
Bought  to  win  hU  friend  Johnson  to  his  views.  Mr.  Johnson's  mental 
habits  were  such,  that  he  would  neither  receive  or  reject  any  theory 
or  doctrine,  nntil  he  had  carefully  and  patiently  examined  it  on  all 
sides ;  and  he  accordingly  bent  all  his  fine  powers  Co  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  questions  discussed  by  the  authors  already  named  ;  the 
result  was  to  confirm  him  in  hia  previous  views,  though  with  a  large 
charity  for  those  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion.  In  1729,  soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  this  investdgation,  Bishop  Berkeley,  then  dean 
of  Derry,  Ireland,  came  to  this  country,  and  resided  for  two  and  a  half 
years  near  Newport,  E.  I.  During  his  residence  here,  Mr,  Johnson 
often  visited  him  and  was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  him,  and 
often  in  his  after  life  referred  to  these  interviews,  as  having  been  of 
great  advantage  to  him,  in  the  improvement  <^  his  mind,  by  free  in- 
tercourse with  so  eminent  a  scholar,  and  philosopher.  When  the 
Dean  was  about  leaving  America,  Mr.  Johnson  ptud  him  a  final  visti, 
and  in  the  courae  of  conversation,  took  occasion  to  commend  to  his 
Dotice  Yale  College  as  a  deserving  institution,  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  he  might  send  the  college  some  books.  The  commendation  nns 
remembered  ;  two  years  after,  the  Dean  and  some  of  his  friends  sent 
to  the  college  a  present  of  nearly  a  thousand  volumes  of  choice  books, 
two  hundred  and  sixty  of  them  folios.  The  value  of  this  gift  was  not 
less  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  About  the  same  time  he 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Johnson,  a  deed  conveying  to  the  trustees,  his  farm 
of  ninety-eii  acres  on  Rhode  Island,  the  annual  income  of  which  was 
to  be  divided  between  three  bachelors  of  arte,  who,  upon  exatniia- 
tion  by  the  rector  of  the  college,  and  a  minister  of  the  church  Oi 
England,  should  appear  to  be  the  best  classical  scholars ;  provided 
they  would  reaide  at  the  college,  the  three  yean  between  their  bache- 
lor's and  master's  degrees,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies ;  and 
the  forfeiture,  in  cases  of  non-residence,  were  to  be  given  in  premi- 
ums of  books,  to  those  that  performed  the  best  exercises.  For  many 
years  after  the  return  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  to  England,  Mr.  Johnson's 
life  passed  smoothly,  in  the  performance  of  his  parochial  duties,  and 
30 
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the  proeecution  of  bu  itudiea  ;  occasionallj',  tli«  calm  and  eren  tenor 
of  bis  life,  nas  slightly  ruffled  by  pampbUt  coDtxoveisies,  witb  thou 
wbo  attacked  the  creed  or  practjce  of  tbe  AngUoD  church — contro- 
versies  in  which  he  ruelj  or  never  ncted  the  part  of  tbe  a^resaor, 
bat  Qsuallj  of  the  respondent.  Of  tbia  character  wai  his  controTersy 
vith  Mr.  Dickinson,  Hr.  Foxcrof^  Mr.  Graham,  hi»  "  Letter  Jtom 
AriitoeUt  to  Anthades,"  and  his  rejoinder  to  Mr.  BickinBon's  reply 
to  that  letter.  Id  controTersy,  as  every  where  else,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, tb&t  Mr.  Johnson  exhibited  the  character  of  the  ChrBtiau 
gentleman,  never  saffering  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  the  use  of  the 
bitter  and  acrimonioiM  language,  which  have  made  the  odium  tkeo- 
logicum,  proverbial,  as  the  meet  venomous  of  all  hatreds.  In  174fl, 
Mr.  Johnson  published  M  Sytlem  ef  Morality,  containing  tbe  fint 
principles  of  moral  philosophy  or  ethics,  in  a  chain  of  necosary  con- 
sequences from  certain  hcts."  This  work  bad  a  high  reputation  at 
tbe  Ume  of  its  publication,  and  met  with  an  extensive  sale.  In  1743, 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  was  nnanimonaly  conferred  upmi 
him  by  tbe  University  of  Oxford.  Tbe  degree  was  conferred,  it  is 
said,  at  the  special  instance  of  Archbishop  Seeker,  dteo  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  Dr.  Hodges,  then  Yioe-Chancellor  of  the  University  and 
Provost  of  Oriel  College,  Dr.  Astry,  and  others. 

The  honor  thus  conferred  on  him,  had  only  the  effect  to  make  him 
more  zealous  in  his  studies,  especially  in  Hebrew  and  the  other  ori- 
ental languages,  in  which  he  was  more  pro^ent  than  most  of  the 
echolats  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Johnson  had  two  sons ;  Wiilism  Samuel,  and  William,  both 
whom  he  fitted  for  oolite  himself,  and  entered  them  at  Yale  when 
they  were  about  thirteen  years  of  age.  The  elder  became  eminent 
as  a  lawyer,  received  the  degree  of  IX.  D.  from  the  Univetsity  of 
Oxford,  in  1766,  and  was,  for  several  years,  the  agent  c^  the  Colony 
in  England ;  the  younger  studied  divinity,  and  was  subsequently  a 
tutor  in  King's  Collie,  under  his  father. 

Dr.  Johnson  prepared  a  compendium  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  and 
another  of  ethics,  for' the  use  of  his  sons,  and  these  were  published 
t'other  in  1752,  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  for  the  use  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  then  just  established  at  Philadelphia.  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Dr.  Franklin  were  constant  correspondents  for  many 
years,  and  the  views  of  the  latter  on  electricity  were  lud  before  Dr. 
Johnson,  before  their  publication.  Tbe  plan  of  education  in  tbe  Uni- 
versity in  which  Dr.  Franklin  was  deeply  interested,  was  also  modified 
at  his  suggestion,  and  he  was  offered  the  presidency  of  it,  which, 
however,  he  declined, 
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Id  ll59,  the  principal  gentlemen  of  New  York,  with  Lieutensnt- 
Qoveroor  Delauoey  at  their  heul,  undertook  to  found  n  college  in 
New  York  City.  In  all  their  pUns,  Dr.  Jobneon  wai  consulted,  and 
when  the  charter  was  obtained,  and  they  were  ready  to  organize  the 
college,  he  was  elected  president  He  at  first  declined,  but  finding, 
that,  nnlesB  he  accepted,  they  would  relinquish  the  enterprise,  he  very 
relactantly  consented,  and  in  ]Tfi4  look  leave  of  his  congregation  at 
Stratford,  with  deep  regret  on  both  sides.  A  singular  condition  was 
atUched  to  bis  acceptance,  which  shows  bow  great  an  amount  of 
terror  the  ravages  of  small-pox  had  produced  in  the  minds  of  all 
claases,  at  that  time  ;  "  he  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  retire  to  some  place 
of  safety  in  the  country,  whenever  the  small-poz  should  render  it 
dangerous  for  him  to  reside  in  the  dty."*  To  those  who  have  only 
known  its  dangere,  when  modified  by  vaccination,  this  extraordinary 
dread  seems  almost  incredible. 

On  the  ITth  July,  17S4,  the  first  class,  consisting  of  ten  students, 
assembled  in  the  vestry-room  of  Trinity  Church,-and  the  regular 
course  of  study  was  commenced,  the  doctor  himself  heariag  the  reci- 
tations. Id  addition  to  the  labor  of  instruction,  he  also  drew  up  the 
form  of  prayers  for  the  college,  composed  a  suitable  collect,  compiled 
a  body  of  laws  for  their  use,  devised  a  seal  for  the  corporation,  as- 
MSted  in  the  planning  of  the  college  edifice,  and  wrote  to  his  friends 
in  England,  Bishop  Sherlock,  Archbishop  Seeker,  and  the  Society  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  for  assistance.  On  the  admission  of 
the  second  class,  his  younger  son,  William  Johnson,  was  appointed 
tutor,  which  office  he  filled,  to  universal  acceptance,  for  more  than  a 
year,  when  he  sailed  for  England,  in  November,  170S,  with  a  view  to 
take  orders,  and  settle,  as  the  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  goepel,  at  Westchester.  He  received  holy  ordera,  in 
Harcb,  and  the  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  on  him  by  both  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  in  May,  1T56  ;  but,  soon  after  his  return  from 
Cambridge,  he  was  seized  with  the  small-poz,  of  which  he  died,  June 
20tb,  1756.  A  Mr.  Cutting,  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Johnson  as  tutor;  the  college  edifice  was  making  good 
progress,  but,  soon  after  the  president  received  Uie  painful  inteUigence 
of  the  death  of  his  son,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  New  York,  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  small-pox  there,  and  could  not  return  under  a  year. 

■  TlM  BBdl-pai  M*ni  10  have  bHo,  ihroofli  life,  "  tbi  Adgnw  od  the  btuth  "  to  Uit  (ood 
doctor;  idJ  Ihli  te  hardly muin  of  mrprlM;  for,  u  iht  eomiBHiuinint  at  bli  dIbMi?, 
UsBrlead,  Dr.  Cndcr,  hanJIj  Mnptd  wlih  hli  lift  from  It  In  Eivlmod ;  bia  frland,  Hr.  Brown, 
dtad  irNfa  H  [ban,  aa  did  alao,  aubMqaint  U  bla  nmoTal  to  Naw  Toik,  bla  jomifn  aon ; 
hahlMitf  mora  than  onea  left  Ilia  poatLn  Maw  York,  La  eonxqntDca  of  in praralaoea;  aod. 
ta  im;  bk  aacood  wUi  fcn  a  TMIm  ta  tt. 
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He  left  about  thirty  atndeats  in  the  three  dosses,  and,  as  Mr.  Catling 
was  noable  to  teach  them  all,  Hr.  Treadiret),  a  graduate  of  Barrud 
College,  was  appointed  second  tutor.  During  the  year  l7o7,  tlia 
.  college  recdved  from  £ogland  a  library,  cODststiug  of  abont  fifia«n 
hundred  volumes,  the  bequest  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bristowe,  throogh  the  So- 
ciety for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  Dr.  Johnson  returned  to 
New  York,  in  March,  1768,  and  in  June  following  was  called  tobu7 
his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  very  hi^ily  for  thirty-two  yews. 
On  the  2l!)t  June,  1768,  he  held  his  &r«t  commencement,  at  which  th« 
stndenta  received  their  firstdegree,snd  several  other  persons  the  second. 
During  the  succeeding  year,  the  college  curriculum  was  mora  tbor- 
onghly  systematized,  the  president  giving  instructions  in  Greek,  k^c, 
melAphysics,  sad  ethics,  while  the  tuU>i«,  or  professor*  as  they  vere 
now  called,  divided  between  them  the  other  stndies.  In  175S,  soon 
after  the  secoed  commencement,  he  was  again  obliged  to  leave  the 
city  in  conseqoence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  small-pox,  and  spent  iha 
winter  at  Stratftrd,  though  not  without  much  anxiety  of  mind  rela- 
tive to  the  coll^ie,  as  the  mathematical  professor  was  Tery  ill  wilii 
consumption,  and  died  the  ensuing  spring.  In  April,  Benjaniin 
Nicoll,  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  step-sons,  an  eminent  lawyer  in  New 
York,  and  one  of  the  governors  or  trustees  of  the  coll^^  died  \ttj 
suddenly.  The  loss  was  a  very  severe  one  to  the  college,  and  to  the 
community,  but  Dr.  Johnson  was  almost  overwhelmed  by  it,  and  de- 
aired  to  resign  his  office  and  return  to  Stratford,  to  spend  tite  remfun- 
der  of  his  days,  with  his  only  surviving  son ;  and  accordingly  bs 
wrote  to  England,  desiring  that  two  gentlemen  might  be  sent  out,  one 
to  act  as  mathematical  professor,  and  the  other  to  take  his  place. 
The  college  edifice  was  at  this  time  completed,  and  he  removed  into 
it,  and  here  held,  in  May,  1760,  his  third  commencement,  and,  in  eoa- 
nection  with  Mr.  Cutting,  performed  the  whole  dnty  of  teaching  the 
four  classes  that  year.  In  1761,  soon  after  the  fourth  commence- 
ment, he  published  an  essay,  entitled  "A  DemoMtration  i^  Iht  Stu- 
tonabUneu,  Usefulneu,  and  great  Duty  of  Prayer,"  and,  not  long 
after,  a  sermon  "On  the  Beauty  of  Hotineu  in  the  Worthip  cf  '^ 
Churek  of  England,"  In  June  of  the  same  year,  he  married  a  second 
wife,  Mrs.  Beach,  the  widow  of  an  old  friend  and  former  parishionH' 
At  the  commencement  of  the  next  term,  a  mathematical  professor, 
Mr.  Robert  Harper,  was  appointed,  and  the  cares  of  the  president 
somewhat  diminished.  The  college  had  been  partially  endowed  by 
moneys  raised  by  subscription,  and  by  a  lottery,  at  the  time  of  iB 
charter,  and  had  snbseiiuently  received  a  donation  of  £500  from  ths 
Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  a  Mr.  Murn^  htd  t* 
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qaeathed  to  it  an  estate  of  about  £10,000  cnrrenc;  ;  but,  after  erect- 
ing the  necessary  bnildings,  and  incurring  other  expenses,  its  funds 
were  reduced  so  low,  that  the  interest  was  not  sufficient,  with  the  other 
ineome  of  the  college,  for  the  support  of  the  officers,  and  it  wnn  there- 
fore necessary  that  it  should  be  farther  endowed.  The  president  was 
desirous  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  procure  some  assigtance 
from  England,  and  a  suitable  opportunity  offering,  in  the  viait  of 
James  Jay,  M.  D.,  to  England,  the  governors  were  persuaded  by  the 
{>reeident  to  accept  Dr.  Jay's  offer,  to  endeavor  to  raise  funds  for  them. 
The  president  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  had  sailed  for  Eng- 
land a  few  weeks  before,  as  was  subsequently  ascertiuned,  on  ff  lihe 
arrvid  in  behalf  of  his  own  college,  and,  by  the  advice  of  the  friends 
of  both,  the  collection  for  the  two  colleges  was  made  a  joint  one. 
The  king,  however,  gave  £400  to  the  college  at  New  York,  whidi 
thenceforward  received  the  name  of  King's  College.  The  half  of 
the  avails  of  the  collection,  received  by  King's  College,  amounted  to 
about  £B,000,  above  the  expenses.  In  the  autumn  of  1762,  Rev. 
Myles  Cooper,  a  graduate  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  came  to  New 
York,  recommended  by  Archbishop  Seeker  as  a  suitable  person  for  a 
professor  in  the  college,  and  to  succeed  Dr.  Johnson  when  he  should 
resign.  He  was  immediately  appointed  professor  of  moral  philoso- 
phy, and  soon  won  the  regard  of  all  the  friends  of  the  college.  Dr. 
Johnson  bad  not  intended  to  resign  un^l  after  the  commencement,  in 
May,  1763,  but  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  of  small-pox,  in 
February,  of  that  year,  determined  him  to  relinquish  his  situation  at 
an  earlier  period,  and  he  accordingly  threw  in  his  resignation  about 
the  first  of  March,  and  retired  to  Stratford.  Mr.  Cooper  was  chosen 
president  before  the  commencement  in  May,  and  Dr.  Clossy,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Trinity  College,  Dabltn,  appointed  professor  of  natural  philos- 
ophy. 

In  1764,  Dr.  Johnson  again  became  rector  of  the  church  at  Strat- 
ford, and  continued  in  that  office  until  his  death.  But  though  it 
Irould  have  seemed  that,  at  the  age  of  nearly  seventy,  after  a  life  of 
M>  great  intellectual  activity,  he  would  have  sought  the  repose  and 
quiet  he  had  so  (ait\y  earned,  yet  we  find  the  instinct  of  the  teacher 
was  so  strong,  that  he  devoted  himself  to  new  labors  in  behalf  of  his 
grand-children,  preparing  first  an  English  grammar  for  their  use,  then 
revising  his  catechism,  his  works  on  logic  and  ethics,  and  finally  prepar- 
ing a  Hebrew  and  English  grammar,  published  in  London,  in  1767, 
and  subsequently  revised  and  enlarged  in  1771.  At  the  same  time,  he 
reviewed,  with  great  care,  his  theological  and  philosophical  opinions, 
and  the  ground  on  which  they  were  based  ;  spent  some  hours  each 
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Amj  id  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  scriptares,  and,  though  laboRug 
ntider  »  parti&t  paralysU  of  the  hand,  kept  up,  with  great  puDctnillr, 
an  extensive  correspondenoa  with  emioent  men,  both  in  Eoglaad  lod 
America.  After  hia  death,  portiooa  of  his  coirespondeDoe  with 
Bishops  Berkeley,  Sherlock,  and  Lowtb,  and  Archbishop  Seeker,  wire 
published,  and  fully  justified  the  high  reputation  in  which  ha  W 
been  held  while  in  life.  His  death,  which  occurred  on  the  6tli  t^ 
Januaiy,  1772,  was  very  peaceful,  and,  though  sudden,  entirely uut- 
tonded  with  pain.  He  expired  while  sitting  in  his  chair,  aod  conven- 
ing on  his  approaching  departure,  with  his  family. 

Tite  following  inscription,  composed  by  his  fiiend  and  suGcesMH'iii 
th«  preMdency  of  King's  College,  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  was  placed  ufU 
his  monument,  in  Christ  Church,  Stratford  ; — 
H.  8. 

SlHtrSLtS  JOBHSOH,    D.    D., 

CaUttH  A^ftlu.  AW  Etrmd 
Prmndit  primi, 
•t  hujm  EeetHiB  nape  Rectori* 
Nstns  di<  Uto  Oclab.  1696 
OUit  6lo  Jin.  1TT2. 
**  If  deoenl  dignitjr,  and  modeil  mian, 
Tbe  cheerful  bemrt,  and  coantaDaace  sanne ; 
If  pure  K^KXi,  asd  nnaullted  tntk, 
Hia  age'a  aolue.  and  hia  ««aich  in  Toatli ; 
If  ptatj,  in  all  tha  patha  ha  trod, 
Biill  rising  lig'reiu  to  hia  Zonjand  Ovd; 
If  cbnly,  thnwgh  all  the  race  ha  lan 
Slill  wiihing  well,  and  doing  good  lo  nun  ; 
If  UtmiKg,  frae  fnxn  pedantif  and  pride, — 
It  faith  and  virtut,  walking  side  bj  aide ; 
If  well  to  mark  hia  bein|'(  aim  and  end,— 
Toahina  through  life,  a  >nuimd,ftlar,  frieod ; 
If  tbeas  ambition*  in  thj  •mil  can  raiM, 
EioiU  thr  reTennn,  or  deminl  thy  pniM ; 
JIeadci^-«re  jet  ibou  quit  tliis  earthljr  aoana, 
Kerere  hi*  dbow,  and  b*  whU  lu  hu  baen." 
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Os  coniparing  several  acbooI-progrannneB,  in  order  to  determine 
tiie  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  tbe  studies  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  I  find  at  Stendhal  there  are  forty -five  hours  to  Latin,  twenty-three 
to  Greek ;  at  Erfurt,  forty-two  houra  to  Latin,  twenty-one  to  Greek  ;  at 
Koesfeld,  sixty-eight  hours  to  Latin,  twenty -eight  to  Greek  ;  and  in  other 
gymnasiums  in  like  manner.  Why  is  the  Greek  so  for  behind  the  Latin 
in  this  respect  ?  Are  the  Latin  classics  in  so  great  a  proportion  superior 
to  the  Greek — Cicero,  to  Demoetbenes  and  Plato,  Virgil  to  Homer, 
Liv;  to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides?  Tbia  is  nowhere  pretended. 
Or  is  Greek  so  much  easier  than  Latin,  and  therefore  to  be  learned 
with  lees  effort  and  less  time  ?  No  intelligent  person  will  maiotaiu 
this ;  the  opposite  is  raUier  the  case.  How  many  more  difficulties 
await  the  beginner,  from  the  very  beginning,  from  the  more  compli- 
cated nature  of  the  Greek  forms  and  inflection,  as  compared  with  the 
simpler  Latin  1  And  do  not  the  different  dialects  perplex  the  learner, 
very  much  as  a  Frenchman  would  be  perplexed  who  should  undertake 
to  acquire  at  the  same  time  the  High  and  Low  German  and  the 
other  German  dialects?  And,  if  Greek  is  more  difficult  than  Latin, 
if  the  Greek  literature — setting  aside  the  New  Testament — is  superior 
to  the  Latin,  we  ask  agiun,  Wby  is  the  instruction  in  Greek  so  much 
less  than  that  in  Latin  in  our  schools,  wiien  evidently,  on  the  forego- 
ing grounds,  more  effort  and  time  are  requisite  to  the  mastery  of  it  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  this  :  that  in  the  study  of  Latin  a 
very  different,  higher,  and  more  difficult  object  is  contemplated; 
namely,  Che  mastery  of  the  L»tin  as  of  a  second  moth er- tongue,  and 
ibe  power  of  writing  and  speaking  it  with  ease. 

But  why  is  not  the  same  command  of  Greek  now  sought ;  lite 
command  which  Cicero  and  the  Romans  thought  requisite  to  educa- 
tion ?     History    answers   this   question.     Let  us   briefly   state   the 

The  reason  why,  at  Koesfeld,  sixty-one  hours  of  Latin  instruction 
are  giveo,  is  ultimately  based  upon  the  former  universal  dominion  of 
Borne,  whose  influence  reaches  down  even  to  onr  own  times. 
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A  Roman  of  the  Gfteeolh  century,  Laureotjus  Vall«,  writes :— "TVe 
have  lost  Rome,  we  have  lost  our  empire ;  not  hj  our  own  fault,  but 
by  the  fault  of  tjme.  Yet  in  the  strength  of  that  magoiGceDtempira 
we  yet  rule  over  great  part  of  the  earth.  Ours  is  It&ly ;  oun  in 
fjpiuii,  Germany,  PanDooia,  Dalmalia,  Illyricum,  and  many  oliier 
peoples.  For,  wherever  the  Roman  language  prevails,  there  U  tbt 
Roman  empire." 

The  dominion  of  the  Romnn  tongue,  eince  the  overthrow  of  \h.» 
Roman  empire,  has  extended  itself  in  two  ways  ;  as  the  Isngua^  oT 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  as  that  of  the  Boman-Germfin  em- 
pire. Later,  German  was  the  official  langnaj^  in  Germany,  ind 
French  the  diplomatic  language.  Since  the  Reformation,  LsUn 
hsa  been  the  biblical,  religious,  and  legal  language  only  for  iIm 
Catholic  nations  ;  it  has  also  been  that  of  literature. 

Latin  is  a  speech  of  traditions  more  than  a  thousand  yearaold;  to 
disuse  Latin  would  seem  to  be  a  radical  absndoiiment  of  traditioDi- 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  Romish  church  holds  so  fiist  to  Latin.  Bj 
using  one  and  the  same  language  it  proposes  to  maintain  its  uutty  io 
all  time  and  in  all  countries.  To  worship  God  in  a  variety  of  tonguM 
it  regards  as  Babelisb,  and  as  tending  to  schism ;  and  accordinglf 
it  adheres  to  the  vulgale  as  the  received  text. 

Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  made  the  greatest  breach  in  thii 
traditional  church  Latinism  ;  and  the  most  active  opposition  to  Bomiih 
tendencies  has  resulted  from  (be  efforts  of  Bible  societies,  whoM 
object  is  to  translate  the  Bible  into  all  languages. 

At  the  revival  of  classical  studies  Latin  remained  the  speech  of  ths 
literary  world.  I  say  remained  ;  for  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  th*' 
it  was  then  that  it  first  became  a  literary  language.  From  the  lime 
of  the  Romann,  a  current  of  traditionary  Latin  learning,  never  en- 
tirely interrupted,  flowed  even  into  the  sixteenth  century.  Latin  *■> 
the  medium  for  philosophers,  jurists,  physicians,  mathematicisua,  ic. 
Whoever  undertook  to  stndy  the  scgencee  passed  into  a  strange  world, 
not  only  of  facts,  but  of  speech.  The  neceasary  books  were  Latm, 
the  teochera  taught  in  Latin,  the  technology  of  every  art  was  It&i^ 
Here  hia  mother-tongue  quite  failed  the  aspirant  after  a  higher  cul- 
ture ;  he  found  himself  obliged  to  work  into  this  literary  oonventiwal 
Latin,  and  to  live  in  it,  as  he  had  been  obliged  to  in  his  childhood 
into  his  native  language.  Tie  operation  was  a  sort  of  new  birili 
often  symbolized  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  Latin  or  Greek  namt- 
Scientific  writers  could  not  overstep  the  charmed  circle ;  indeed  H 
would  be  impracticable,  without  the  construction  of  a  new  tomi- 
inology  in  German.  Only  indiridnals  of  the  hi^est  authority, 
like  Luther  and  Keppler,  dared  lead  the  way  in  making  any  tuA 
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me  of  German,  or  oould  bring  llie  liUrary  men  to  read  tbm 
booke* 

During  tbe  long  pericMl  between  the  fell  of  the  Roman  empire  and 
ODr  ovvQ  times  tbe  European  Latjn  underwent  many  changes. 
During  the  fir»t  Uiousand  years  it  had  tbe  character  of  a  language 
■till^ive,  though  dying  and  degenerating.  It  was  arbitrarily  or  un- 
consciously varied  to  meet  the  wants  or  tbe  spirit  of  every  period. 
IHie  ancient  claasica  were  altogether  neglected;  and,  being  reetruned 
by  no  accepted  models,  most  Latinisls  of  the  period  wrote  what  was 
in  &ct  any  thing  rather  than  Latin. 

The  influence  of  Christianity  upon  tbia  languagef  having  acquired 
its  strength  in  tbe  midst  of  the  heathen  lAtin,  it  was  obliged  to  sab- 
slitute  Christian  significations  for  the  heathen  ones  of  existing  words ; 
to  give  them  a  new  nature,  to  breathe  into  them  a  new  soul.  Of  the 
divine  power  exercised  in  this  process  a  wonderful  example  is  furnished 
bj  the  mighty,  deep-feeling,  and  mysterious  Latin  church-hymns ;  which 
truly  sounded  "  with  organ-tone  and  bell-like  sonnd."  Affairs  of  state 
were  transacted  in  official  Latin,  and  the  scholastic  philosophy  pro»- 
ecuted  in  literary  LalJn. 

As  daraical  studies  revived  Cicero  became  the  ideal  of  all  the 
lAtiniste  ;  his  style  was  the  model,  by  reference  to  which  they  judged 
all  the  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  the  scholastic  ones. 
They  could  scarcely  find  words  to  describe  the  depth  of  the  barbarism 
of  these  last.  Many  of  them  fell  themselves  into  an  erroneous  habit ; 
outwardly  quite  brilliant,  but  in  truth  a  mere  lifeless  and  mannered 
imitation  and  aping  of  tlie  ancient  classic  style.  A  few  intellectual 
men  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  had  a  real  feeling  for  tbe  beauties 
of  tbe  old  classics,  passed  impartial  judgments  upon  this  new  phase 
of  degeneracy,  and  the  general  philological  researcbea  and  efforts  of 
the  age.  Such  were  Picus  of  Mirandola,  Folitian,  and  Erasmus. 
Picus  d(.-fended  the  profound  old  schoolmen  against  tbe  unmeasured 
attacks  of  bis  friend  Herraolaus  Barbarus.  The  schoolmen,  he  stud, 
had  wisdom  without  eloquence ;  these  later  men  have  eloquence 
without  wisdom:  tbey  are  heartless — all  tongue.  Politian  wrotetoa 
Ciceronian  : — "  On  tbe  subject  of  style  I  do  not  entirely  agree  with 
you  ;  since,  as  I  hear,  you  approve  no  style  except  such  as  bears  the 
impress  of  Cicero.  For  my  part,  I  prefer  the  countenance  of  an  ox 
or  a  lion  to  that  of  an  ape,  notwithstanding  the  latter  is  more  like  a 
man's.     Those  who  write  only  imitations  are  parrots  and  magpies; 
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tbey  mer«t}'  tay  over  words  which  thej  do  not  underatand.  Wliat 
they  write  has  neither  force  nor  life;  it  is  Iruthlees,  without  auUtaooe 
or  efficiency."  Brstmns  severely  Itwbea  the  mimics  of  Cicero,  in  hit 
"  Cietrtmiamuy  These  people,  he  says,  who  always  have  Cicero  in 
thdr  months,  are  a  disgrace  to  his  name.  "  It  is  wonderfalf"  he  adds, 
"  with  what  Bseurance  this  sort  of  persons  revile  the  barbarism  of 
Thomas,  Scotus,  Durandns,  and  othen.  Yet  these  last,  who  never 
elMmed  that  they  were  eloquent,  nor  Ciceroniaos,  will  appear  on  cara- 
All  examination  to  be  much  more  entitled  to  the  name  than  the 
former,  who  would  pass  not  only  for  Ciceronians  but  for  Cioeroe."* 

Such  was  the  relatJoo  between  the  Latin  of  the  Uiddle  Agea  and 
the  Latin  which  came  into  eitensive  use  in  the  time  of  the  reviral 
of  claisicsl  literature.  Since  the  philology  of  those  timea,  and  the 
schools  of  learning  which  then  aroee,  exerted  an  inSuence  whit^  is 
operative  even  in  our  own  times,  they  need  a  somewhat  cloeer  ob- 
servation. 

There  prevailed  an  unmeasured  and  senseless  duBcation  of  claaai- 
cal  aathora,  studiea,  and  Ladn.  A  few  examples  will  show  the  extent 
of  this  worship.  A  certain  Barrius  wrote  in  Latin  a  book  upon  Italy, 
and  called  Ood  to  witness  the  curse  which  he  invoked  upon  any  one 
who  ehonld  dare  to  translate  it  into  Italian.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  I  do 
not  choose  that  this  work  should  become  &  prey  to  the  stupid  jodg- 
meut  of  a  malicious,  filthy,  and  ignorant  rabble  in  Italy  alone,  and 
should  shortly  be  forgotten ;  but  that  it  should  come  into  the  hands 
of  learned  men  of  all  nations,  and  be  immortal."  The  Roman  dom- 
ination, he  continued,  and  the  Roman  language,  will  extend  over  all 
the  earth  ;  but  books  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue  will  soon  perish. 
In  like  manner  did  the  dead  sod  forgotten  countrymen  of  the  im- 
mortal Dante  treat  him. 

Oamersrius  t^ils  of  a  young  man  who  aranred  him  that  he  wonld 
willingly  permit  himself  to  be  beheaded,  could  he  on  that  condition 
leave  behind  him  one  epigram  equal  to  the  best  of  Martial's. 

No  less  oharaoteristic  are  the  following  expreesions,  which  wwe 
used  by  Aeetioampi&nus,f  in  1611,  at  Leipng,  in  a  farewell  lecture. 
"It  was  necessary,"  he  said,  "  that  the  word  of  Latinity  should  first 
have  been  spoken  to  yon  -^  hut,  seeing  ye  put  it  from  yon,  and  judge 
yourselves  unworthy  of  Roman  eloquence,  lo  I  I  turn  to  the  Qentiles. 
For  whom  of  the  great  poets  have  your  fore&thers  not  persecuted, 
and  whom  of  those  have  you  not  scoQed  at  who  were  sent  by  Heav- 

'  Per  BUQO'a  oplQloDi  of  ihi  ■choDtmcD,  ud  ilMlr  nlulaai  lo  ibe  ifca 
—I  -^ PtdattsV"  Vol  I.,  p.  3M. 

I  Hl>  ml  Duna  wh  Bak.  He  wu  bora  In  11«a,  U  Bommsn'eld,  u>d  at 
IOm  binhpliH. 
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en  to  tefivb  yoQ?  May  you  therefora  live  rude  uid  empty -minded, 
uvage  and  ioglorioiu,  and  die  and  go  to  damuatioD,  ualesi  you  do 
penance.'^ 

We  cao  scarcely  believe  out  eyes  in  reading  this.  This  unbounded 
deiUcalion  of  so-called  classical  training  was  the  occasion  of  infinite 
eSbrts  to  speak  and  write  classical  Latin  ;  since  by  this  means  most 
eepeciallj  could  men  hope  to  become  classically  educated  and  to  be- 
come members  of  the  literary  class. 

This  then  was  the  idea  of  the  scboolmen  of  the  Bixtcenth  century. 
We  have  already  wen  with  nbat  iron  perseverance  Johannes  Sturm, 
among  otbers,  pursued  the  deaign  of  trwuing  bis  scbolat«  into  the 
mastery  of  speaking  and  writing  Latin,  and  &n)ilisrity  with  the 
Roman  eloquence  ;  and  how,  for  the  sake  of  doing  this,  he  neglected 
almost  every  other  study,  and  disoonraged  his  native  language  as 
mucfa  as  poeuble. 

The  object  was,  however,  not  only  to  speak  and  write  with  ease,  but 
with  good  Latinity;  that  is,  to  use  no  word  nor  phrase  which  could 
not  be  found  in  some  author  of  the  golden  or  at  furthest  of  the  silver 
age.  Anali^y,  in  the  opinion  of  most  Latinista,  was  no  rule  Ibr 
making  Latin.  "Xil  analogia  tribvimvt  ti  auclorilat  abtit"  wud 
Cellarius,  even  later. 

In  order  to  write  good  Latin,  these  men  were  restricted  entirely  to 
imitation.  "  Whoever  maintains  that  the  orator  can  dispense  with 
imitation,''  said  Bishop  Julius  Fflug,  "  must  be  out  of  his  wits ;  and 
whoever  shall  deprive  oratory  of  imitation  will  destroy  it  utterly," 
Of  the  way  in  which  the  children  were  taught  this  imitation,  Sturm's 
school  la  an  instance ;  his  method  was  to  teach  his  scholars  so  to  deck 
themselves  with  borrowed  feathers  that,  wherever  it  was  possible,  no 
bearer  or  reader  should  trace  the  literary  theft.  Into  what  caricature 
this  imitation  grew  the  "  Cieeronianitt"  of  Erasmus  shows  very 
clearly. 

This  practice  of  imitating  the  ancients  has  even  continued  to  our 
own  day.  In  this  connection  the  preface  of  Emeeli's  "Initicg  doclrina 
toiidiorit "  is  of  much  interest ;  where  be  ^ves  an  enumeration  of  the 
methods  which  he  pursued,  in  preparing  the  very  various  parts  of  his 
book,  to  guard  himself  against  violations  of  pure  Latinity.  "It  waa 
my  first  care,"  he  said,  "  to  secure  purity  of  language.  For  this  pur- 
pose, before  I  began  writing,  I  sought  earnestly  and  industriously  not 
only  to  make  myself  acquiunted  with  what  the  old  models  of  Latin- 
ity— Cicero,  Seneca,  Pliny,  ico. — have  here  and  there  said  of  the  sub- 
ject of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  but  with  the  writings  of  those  de- 
voted expressly  to  mathematical  subjects — as  Fronunus,  Vitruviua,  &c 

"For  philosophy,  Cicero  alone  was  sufficient.     1  am  in  hopes  that 
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thi*  ioAmtry  of  mine  hM  prevented  siiy  word  from  or««piiig  into  tny 
book  which  WM  unbeard  in  Mcieiit  L&tium ;  exoept,  in  a  few  csmb, 
wbeu  DO  ancient  word  could  be  found  fit  for  mj  purpoee,  or  wben 
there  was  some  other  equally  good  iea«on. 

"  After  my  care  for  purity  in  speech,  my  next  effi>rt — aad  lUll  more 
important  one — was  to  give  my  whole  style  such  a  form  aod  such  a 
clothing  as  completely  to  resemble  that  which  the  ancients  woold 
have  used  in  philosophizing.  After  delermining  to  write  this  book, 
I  read  often  and  industrioasly  the  philosophical  and  rhetorical  writ- 
iogs  of  Cicero,  taking  the  utmoet  pains  not  only  lo  cleariy  understand 
his  definitions  and  oonclusiona,  bis  refutation  of  errors  and  his  si^ 
gestions  and  solutions  of  doubts,  but  also  thoroughly  to  acquire  a 
power  of  imitating  bis  acute  and  tast^fnl  method  of  expression.  How 
fiff  I  have  succeeded  otbcn  must  judge." 

Despite  of  his  care  to  write  Nilul  vtteri  Latio  iftauditvm,  Erneeti 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  using  some  nnclassical  philo- 
sophical and  mathematical  expressions ;  as,  for  instance,  the  word 
"qaotient''  "  This  word,''  he  says,  "  is  well  suited  to  the  thing,  had 
its  use  only  been  known  to  the  ancients." 

Le  Clerc  ailvises,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  viola^on  of  Latinity, 
and  to  enter  fully  into  (he  spirit  of  it,  in  the  first  place,  only  to  writo 
on  such  subjects  as  are  agreeable  lo  the  genius  of  the  E^n  language; 
and  he  says  that  such  people  as  pay  more  attention  to  the  language 
than  to  the  matter  of  their  books  usually  write  better  LAlin. 

Suppose,however,  the  advice  of  Le  Clerc  and  othera  to  be  followed — 
that  the  best  imitation  of  the  old  classics  is  the  highest  literary  attain- 
ment— that  no  word  or  sentence  is  to  he  written  which  Cicero  or 
Livy  would  not  have  written  just  so — what  is  to  be  said  for  the 
originality  of  the  latter  writers  of  Latin  ?  In  Uie  opinion  of  the 
writer*  themselves,  very  much.  The  theory  of  imitation  of  Johan- 
Des  Sturm  and  others,  as  we  have  seen,  tanght  so  lo  imitate  that  the 
reader  should  not  observe  it,  and  should  think  himself  reading  an 
original.  But  who,  even  moderately  acquainted  with  Cicero,  could 
fail  easily  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  pseudo-original  writing. 

Exceedingly  naive,  and  in  ap«ement  with  Sturm  and  the  "  C&nv- 
manus"  of  Erasmus,  is  what  Julius  Pogianus  says  on  this  pmnt, 
"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  beet  should  always  be  imitated:"  Cicero  is 
by  br  the  best  tA  the  ancient  cIssBics ;  and  thus  he,  Po^anus,  readily 
disposes  of  the  rest  of  the  ancients.  There  are  also  hyper-C^ceioni- 
ane,  who,  in  the  most  lamentable  manner,  write  nothing  orig^al,  bat 
■re  only  clumsy  and  unlucky  mimics.  From  such  he  separates  him- 
■elf;  making  a  distinction  as  follows :  when  he  meets  with  a  good 
[Arase  in  CSoero,  he  transfers  it  to  another  subject.    For  insUnoe,  ha 
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foadfl  Ratilii  adoleacenliam  ad  opiniojum  et  innoeentice  et  jwispmdtn- 
tia,  P.  ScmvoliE  eommendavit  dotntts.  Nobody  can  find  fault  with 
him  for  changing  this  into  Hannibalit  adoUtetTttiatti  ad  opmiontm 
et  eloqumtia  et  philomtphias  Nobilii  corimetudo  eommeHdavit.  Tb^re 
ar«  niso  promineDt  phreMs  :  sucb  as  Neqaid  nimia,  Late  patet  iitvidia, 
and  the  like.  Whan  the  imitator,  instead  of  these,  nrit«s  Tenendum 
at  omnium  remm  modui,  and  ^ihii  now  oceupat  invidia,  who  shall 
assert  that  the  phrase  ia  not  bis  ? 

Id  this  manner  the  thoughts  of  othen  pass  as  those  of  the  writer. 
He  even  sometimes  dares  to  vie  with  Cicero  ia  antithetical  points.  In- 
stead of  Cicero's  In  lalilta  doleo,  he  says  In  dolore  lator ;  and,  in- 
stead of  Tardiua  faceree,  hoc  est,  tit  ego  interpretor,  dilipentiat,  he 
says  Celeriua,  id  e»t  negligtntiua.  And,  in  conclusion,  he  recommends 
to  learn  many  portions  of  Cicero  by  heart,  in  order  to  have  a  good 
Btocli  of  materials  on  hand  for  altering  and  varying.  Is  it  not  almost 
incomprehenwble,  to  any  man  of  common  sense,  how  any  one 
could  frankly  and  seriously  propose  such  apish  exercises  aa  an  ideal 
of  training  in  classical  literature? 

In  spite  of  all  this  dishonest  struggle  to  do  as  the  Romans  did, 
there  were  already  great  comp!>uoU  of  the  degeneracy  of  Latinity. 
"Scarcely  one  in  a  hundred,''  says  Ferrarius,  "writes  purely  and 
without  errors ;  and  scarce  one  in  a  thousand  has  any  critical  judg- 
ment upon  L^tinity."  And  Vavassor  says;  "Very  seldom  is  there 
one  who  knows  what  it  is  to  write  and  speak  good  Latin  ;  and  almost 
nobody  who  can  do  either  both  or  one  of  them."  In  like  nuaoner 
complain  Caselius,  Schelhamer,  and  others ;  and  indeed,  from  the  six- 
teenth century  down  to  our  own  times,  there  has  been  a  constant  lam- 
entation over  the  neglect  and  degeneracy  of  Latinity.*  Even  Sturm, 
who  niade  every  exertion  to  train  his  scholars  to  virtuosoship  in  the 
Roman  eloquence,  complains  that  nearly  all  shrank  back  from  the 
necessary  drill,  and  only  a  few  accomplished  any  thing.  He  mourns 
over  the  barbarity  of  the  age ;  and  says  men  use  barbarian  words 
instead  of  those  strictly  Latin,  and  that  all  elegance  is  utterly  extinct. 
Caspar  Scioppius  even  wrote  a  book  upon  the  barbarisms  and  sole- 
cisms of  Joseph  Scaliger,  Casaubon,  and  Lipsius.  Scsliger,  in  par- 
ticular, in  his  celebrated  work  '^De  emendalione  temporum,"  was  guil^ 
of  so  many  faults  that  Monis  occupied  a  great  part  of  the  preface  of 
th«  second  edition  of  the  work  with  apologies  for  the  concealment  of 
them.  Vavassor  wonders  not  so  much  that  the  passionate  SalmaHUs 
should  have  committed  so  many  solecisms  as  that  Milton,  in  reproach- 
ing Salmasius  with  them,  should  himself  have  permitted  (o  be  printed 

•  ■fan]'  af  Iboe  lomplalnU  of  Diotteni  did 
grammt  tf  Ikt  Ot/mtatlimt  at  WiUBttirg," 
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nch  an  error  as  Salmaritu  vapnlandam  at  prtgbuit.  Notwithstaikd- 
iag  all  th«  paina  which  EniesU  took  to  viita  &ultleas  Latin,  Fr.  Aug. 
Wolf  calls  attentioD  to  them. 

Such  was  the  ideal  of  the  iraitstora;  so  great  their  eSbrts  to  reach 
it,  and  so  UDsatJs&ctor^  their  succew. 

We  most,  however,  allow  that  these  efforts  had  some  result  so  long 
M  Latin  was  the  current  langut^  of  learning.  But  it  is  historically 
tme  that  the  anoent  languages,  after  the  time  of  the  Reform  ation,  and 
particularljr  after  Luther's  unsurpassed  translation  of  the  Bible,  were 
gradually  driven  back  by  the  German. 

Latin  books  grew  fewer,  and  German  booki  grew  more  frequeut; 
and  German  academical  lectures  took  the  place  of  the  Latin  ones. 
At  last,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Oerinan  lit- 
erature attained  so  much  of  classical  character,  the  notion  that  vjrtu- 
oaoehip  in  writing  Latin  wm  necessary  to  a  good  education  quite  dia- 
itppeared.  That  accomplish  meat  was  not  possessed  by  those  whom, 
at  that  time,  Germany  honored  aa  its  greatest  minds.  At  present, 
even  philologists  and  educators  admit  that  no  reason  for  the  attain- 
ment of  skill  in  writing  or  spenking  fine  Latin  is  to  be  found  in  the 
present  condition  of  church  or  state  affairs,  nor  &om  that  of  litera- 
ture. Shall  our  scholars  therefore  continue  in  their  old  and  almost 
helpless  efforts  to  imitate  classic  writers  of  the  golden  age,  merely  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  a  Latin  composition  at  a,graduBting  ex- 
amination, or  at  Latin  examinations  or  disputations  I  and,  when  these 
are  discontinued,  which  may  happen  at  any  moment,  shall  every  rea- 
son for  exertion  disappear? 

Every  external  reason,  I  hear  it  said  in  reply,  but  not  the  inner 
and  intellectual  reason ;  the  speaking  and  writing  of  Latin,  as  a 
means  for  the  formal  purposes  of  the  schools,  ought  never  to  be  dis- 
continued. To  this  a  philologist  and  educator  (Prof.  Wurm,  of  Hi^) 
answers  BB  follows:  "This  formal  training  seems  to  be  nothing  but  an 
expedient  to  conform  the  Latin  language,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  r«- 
quirementa  of  the  age,  and  at  least  to  save  it  aa  a  means,  after  it  has 
ceased  to  be  a  principal  end,  of  instruction." 

I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  Eerr  Professor  Wnrm  did  not  intend 
to  allude  exclusively  to  those  who  maintain  that  each  and  every 
scholar  should  be  made  competent  to  write  fine  Latin.  For  it  is 
asked.  Shall  there  be  no  Latin  written  in  the  schools  ?  No  practical 
person  would  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

liRtin  should  be  written  jnst  as  much  aa  it  is  necessary  to  write 
any  language,  in  order  to  master  it  thoroughly.  Writing  lor  this 
purpose  is,  so  to  speak,  the  productive  exen^  of  grammar,  which 
should  go  parallel  with  the  receptive  exereises  of  reading  and  memo- 
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naag  from  the  classics.  "  The  writing  of  Latin  "  aajs  Hector  Blume, 
"  may  aa  nell  be  given  up,  except  as  a  means  to  an  end ;  that  is,  for 
fixing  the  knowledge  of  grammar,  and  for  direc^ng  the  attention 
more  thoroughly  to  the  characteristics  of  foreign  idioms.  And  Mad- 
wig  sajrs :  "  Writing  Latin  can  now  only  be  regarded  aa  a  means  of 
improvement,  not  of  instruction ;  as  tbe  means  for  securing  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  wliich  shall  be  complete,  sure,  vivid,  and 
appreciative  of  the  characteristics  of  its  expressions ;  in  short,  a  re- 
ceptive knowledge  of  the  Latin  in  its  parts  and  its  whole,  and  of  ita 
differences  from  our  own  language." 

"  We  wholly  agree  with  these  views,"  I  hear  some  learned  philolo- 
gists say.  "Let  it  be  agreed  that  the  writing  of  Latin  in  our  gymna- 
sia is  merely  an  exemplification  of  grammar.  Now,  however,  gram- 
mar includes  all  the  language,  from  the  first  declension  up  to  the 
completest  syntax ;  it  rejects  as  well  the  least  barbarism  as  the  gross- 
est aolecism.  How  and  where  will  you  set  the  limits  of  this  exem- 
plification 1 "  We  reply.  Can  not  these  limits  be  fixed  where  a 
distinction  has  already  been  long  established — where  tbe  specific 
distinction  is  recognized  between  mere  Latin  school  grammar 
and  the  grammar  of  learned  philologists  ?  Haa  not  the  distinc- 
tion been  long  recognized  between  grammatice  seribere  and  Latine 
teribere;  the  former  being  tbe  business  of  scholars  and  the  latter  of 
the  trained  philologist  t  That  thoroughness  of  training  and  complete 
living  amongst  the  ancient  classics,  which  alone  can  fit  for  the  Laline 
teribere,  neither  can  nor  should  any  more  be  cultivated  by  the 
wretched  scraping  together  and  memorizing  of  Latin  phrases;  nor 
will  there  be  any  more  education  to  a  mere  show  of  facility  in  Latine 

To  this  the  advocates  of  an  elaborate  Latin  style  reply,  "We  are 
not  in  favor  of  virluoso#hip  in  writing  Latin;  but  only  of  a  thorough 
understanding  by  the  learner  of  the  idioms  of  that  language,  and  of 
its  specific  difi'erencea  from  Oerman.  Nothing  is  so  efficient  for  this 
purpose  as  the  practice  of  intelligent  translation  from  strictly  German 
composition  into  a  strictly  Latin  style ;  and  nothing  can  be  a  mora 
intellectually  useful  practice  than  that  of  such  a  comparison  of  two 
languages." 

We  are  far  from  denying  that  such  a  practice  ia  useful ;  but  we  can 
not  admit  the  expediency  of  subjecting  mere  school-pupiis  to  an  exer- 
cise which  is  properly  only  the  business  of  philologists  by  profession. 
Such  professional  studies,  in  language  as  well  as  in  other  departmenta, 
belong  only  to  the  universities.  The  complaint  haa  been  oflen  and 
with  good  rea«on  made  by  educators,  that  the  instruction  in  our 
schools  is  often  arljusted  as  if  either  all  the  scholars  were  to  be  pbil- 
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ologiBts  or  were  pbilolc^sts  slresiljr,  "Bat,"it  m*;  beaBk«d,">n 
tcholan  then  not  to  enjoy  the  beiK&t  of  to  na^ol  a  study?"  Of 
course  they  are,  but  only  in  a  different  way ;  namely,  by  means  of  tbe 
corrected  and  nioet  thorongh  kind  of  tranaUtioii,  from  Latin  into  Get- 
man.  This  may  very  properly  be  a  study  for  the  higher  cUssea  of 
our  gymnasia;  but  translation  from  German  into  Latin  belongs  ooly 
to  philologists,  and  Uius  both  the  one  and  the  other  will  receive  their 
appropriate  benefit  from  a  continued  and  diorougb  parallel  study  of 
the  languagea,  authenticated  by  translating. 

That  it  is  eauer  to  translate  into  the  mother-tongne  than  from  it 
into  a  foreign  one  all  will  agree,  wiUi  the  exception  of  those  very 
few  to  whom  foreign  languages  become  a  second  nature.  The  reason 
can  not  here  be  fully  infeattgatad ;  we  can  say  only  a  few  words 
about  it,  as  follows: — When  the  pupil  sets  himself  to  translate  a 
passage  from  Cicero,  fer  instance,  be  seeks  first  the  meaning,  and 
then  the  correct  German  expression.  The  meaning,  howerer,  cones 
to  him  of  course  in  German  words ;  and  the  better  hia  understanding 
of  the  passage,  the  more  suitable  will  be  the  words.  The  seeking 
and  the  finding  of  the  right  meaning  and  the  right  expreedou  are 
naturally  one  and  the  same  mental  operation.  But,  in  translating 
fh>m  German  into  Latin,  his  task  is  wholly  different  He  already 
understands  the  German  expression ;  and  his  question  is.  How  would 
a  Roman — Cicero  above  all — have  said  this  in  Latin !  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  search  amongst  the  Latin  phrases  in  his  memory,  for  some 
one  which  may  sen'C  his  turn — always  under  the  rule  Jfihil  vtUri 
Latio  inauditum  teribere.  This,  which  would  be  a  pleasant  occupa- 
tion to  a  philologist,  working  with  a  full  mind,  is  to  the  achool-boy  a 
disagreeable  and  unprofitable  exertion.  It  is  also  the  more  nnjJeas- 
aut  because  he  must  nsually  commit  to  memory,  in  order  to  it,  ranch 
material  wholly  without  interest  to  him ;  and,  in  bis  reading,  leads 
him  off  into  a  oselees  phrase-hunt,  which  entirely  diverta  hia  atten- 
tion from  the  real  meaning  of  the  author. 

I  may  now  repeat,  without  any  apprehenuon  of  mkanderstanding, 
that  scholan  should  write  Latin  for  the  exemplification  of  th^r  school 
grammar  studies,  they  should  write  it  in  the  same  sense  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  Friedrich  August  Wolf  advises  to  write  Greek.  "I 
have  always  found,"  he  says,  "  in  my  own  experience,  that  those  make 
themselves  moet  thoroughly  masters  of  any  language  who  write 
much  in  it — both  its  forms  and  iU  syntacttcal  combinations ;  and  in 
that  respect  1  perceive  no  difference  between  the  ancient  and  the 
modem  languages.  For  mastering  either,  the  exempli ficatton  of  its 
grammar,  by  his  own  exerdses,  must  be  the  immediate  aim  of  Uie 
scholar;  aud  in  the  third  and  second  forme  {Terlia  uttd  Setuntl*) 
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such  themea  may  be  composed  as  shall  raquire  BOtne  finiah  in  style ; 
but  for  die  moM  part  such  as  are  composed  of  short  sentences,  and 
none  others." 

With  this  de«gD  schoot-books  have  been  prepared  for  tranBlatin^ 
tlie  Gennao  inU>  Greek;  to  exemplify  its  gnunmar,  luid  thus  to 
fsoiliate  the  thorough  ootnprehension  of  the  Greek  classics.  In  doing 
this  there  has  be«u  no  idea  of  carrjiDg  the  scholars  so  far  as  to  en- 
able them  to  write  classical  Greek  as  good  as  Zenophon's,  after  the 
usual  fashion  of  filing  a  level  of  attainineiit  in  writing  Latin  by  the 
persistent  imitation  of  some  normal  stylist.  At  least,  such  was 
Wolf's  idea.  "  The  writing  of  Greek,"  he  says,  "is  not  learned  at 
the  present  day,  as  Gesner,  Emesti,  Dawes,  and  other  connoisseurs 
who  tried  it,  found  out."  "No  drill  in  Qerman  style!"  he  says  in 
another  place. 

If  it  is  argued  that  no  study  of  Latin  can  bo  thorough  which  does 
not  include  the  altttinment  of  rirtuosoahip  in  speaking  and  writing, 
then  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  same  is  requisite  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  any  other  language,  and  of  the  Greek  as  well.  But  this 
would  imply  that  only  those  can  thoroughly  understand  Ilomer, 
Sophocles,  and  Plato  who  are  connoisseurs  in  writing  Greek ;  and 
therefore  that  our  greatest  philologists,  even  Wolf  himself  bave  not 
understood  Homer. 

Many  eminent  men  of  leamiug,  and  able  philologists  amohg  them, 
have  de4tlared  against  this  confessedly  fruitless  endeavor  to  qusdify 
•chool-boya  to  write  and  speak  classical  Latan.  Let  lu  hear  some  of 
their  opinions, 

Locke  says ;  "  If  a  boy  is  set  to  learn  Latin  in  a  school,  he  writes 
Latin  esercises  and  makes  compositions  and  vetsea,  with  no  further 
object  than  to  be  able  to  understand  a  Latin  author  ;  not  to  become 
himw^lf  a  Latin  speaker  and  poet." 

The  well-known  Johann  Matthias  Gesner  relatee  that  Christian 
Thomasius  was  the  first  who  delivered  German  lectures  at  a  German 
university — all  those  of  previous  date  having  been  in  Latin ;  and  he 
adds  that  this  was  not  so  much  because  Latin  was  becoming  disused, 
as  from  the  exceedingly  bad  Latin  that  the  lecturers  used.  "  Therefore 
it  hap)>ened,"  be  continues,  "that  educated  men,  who  understood 
Latin,  declared  for  German,  and  in  favor  of  teaching  in  German, 
white  tbe  half-barbarians  on  the  other  hand  defended  the  Latin. 
Even  royal  commands  foiled  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  teaching 
in  German."  If  this  distinguished  philologist  had  to  allow  that 
speaking  Latin  could  no  longer  be  required  even  of  the  representa- 
tives of  German  learning,  and  even  that  requiring  ioslnietion  to  be 
given  in  Latin  necessarily  caused  the  destruction  of  Latinity,  from 
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whom  then  would  h«  reqaira  coTinoiMtean  in  speakiD^  it?  Vmni 
mmong  the  acholftra  io  gymnui*  ? 

A  Fru«si»D  ordinance  of  the  few  1811,  it  ie  tna,  required  I^n 
or&tioiu  from  ^raduatea.  "  Latin  speaking,  trnly  I "  remarks  Fried- 
rich  August  Wol^  the  Hwat  eompetent  judge.  "  Not  tiiree  learned 
men  in  ewsh  of  our  renowned  nniTenitiea  can  do  it;  ofUn  not  erea 
the  very  proftuor  tlo^mtia  ;  and  not  six  ptr  emi,  of  the  teacben 
ID  acbools." 

As  ironicallj  Wolf  di^Doaea  of  the  Teqnirement  to  write  I^tia. 
"To  write  in  a  language,"  he  aap,  "does  not  belong  within  the 
■phero  of  the  study  of  it.  A  man  can  be  well  aeqnaiated  with  aa> 
tiquitj  and  not  be  able  to  write  well  in  ita  lai^age.  The  great 
■cfaolara  in  lAtin  nanallf  write  it  badly. **  "Few  will  attain  real 
fadlitj  in  writing  Ijitin,"  he  says  eUewbera;  "since  the  very  great 
practice,  and  that  oontrary  to  Nature,  who  has  iadieated  one  language 
for  men  hs  efae  haa  one  natire  land,  ia  reqniaite  for  this  pnrpoee  :  and 
only  thoee  venture  to  make  a  great  ontory  for  this  object  who  ara 
themselves  unable  to  atUun  it"* 

With  this  opinion  of  Wolf's  Jacob  Grimm  ooinodea,  although  on 
very  different  groDO^  **  Language,"  he  says,  "  is  an  nnoonsdona 
and  unperceived  mystery,  which  is  found  implanted  within  the  hearts 
of  the  young,  and  which  fits  our  organs  of  speech  for  the  native 
accent,  deoleauons,  inflections,  and  hard  or  toft  diaraeteristica. 
From  this  inborn  aenae  arises  the  ineradicable  longing  feeling  that 
comes  upon  a  man  when  be  hears  his  native  language  amongst  stran- 
gers. Hence,  abo,  the  itnimnu^Unm  ot  a  foreign  tongue — that  ia, 
of  the  radical  and  thorough  acquisition  of  it  for  speaking  and  writing. 
According  to  Tzetzee,  the  "  double  natnre"(^  Cecnpswas  hie  knowl- 
edge of  two  labgoagee  (Greek  and  Egyptian.)  It  is  really  tme  that 
he  who  acquires  two  languages  has  two  bodies  and  two  souls.f 

Wolf  and  Grimm  have  Uins  taken  a  poeition  upon  the  Oermaii  eida 
of  the  question.  So  also  has  Herr  Sector  Hartung.  in  Schlensingea. 
"  The  usual  practice  of  writing  Latip,"  he  remark^  "  is  in  &ct  nothing 
but  a  mechanical  botching  np  together  of  parts  from  a  scanty  store  of 
words,  phrases,  and  forms,  with  the  help  of  lexicons  and  grunauua.'' 
Professor  Wnrm  saya  the  same.  "Every  one,  who  has  balf-waj  a^ 
rived  at  a  mastery  of  writing  and  speaking  Latin,  whether  is  he  not 
as  it  were  about  to  appear  at  a  ghost  of  himself;  to  really  give  up 
his  GemiRTi  nature,  in  order  to  become  a  Latinistf"    This  may  renund 
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tlie  reader  of  Eonins,  who  boMted  Ui«t  ha  hftd  three  souk,  becaaie 
be  nnderBtood  Greek,  Ouson,  and  Latin.  And  do  boyi  attain  the 
4egi%e  of  objectinty  which  n  indispeDsable  for  leHming  a  dead  ian- 
gluagB  ?  Thej  leAve  off  studjing,  in  bet,  just  as  they  begin  to  attain 
it.  I  even  maintain  that  to  attempt  to  teach  a  boy  Latin  to  the 
•stent  of  writing  it  preaappoeei  the  moat  thorongh  ignorance  of  tbe 
langOAge  in  the  teachera, 

Uo«t  of  what  HeiT  Wnrm  uyi  about  writing  Lntin,  in  his  work 
above  qaoled,  bean  tbe  imprcMion  of  having  originated  in  a  desperate 
azperience  m  a  teaohw.  Latin  wriUog,  he  compUuoB,  ie  even  to  this 
day  the  basis  <d  the  gymnasial  instmctjon ;  every  thing  ia  referred  to 
a  I^n  style — a  Latin  prodnotion  is  the  diief  conditjon  of  saecesafiil 
gradaation.  Papili  are  only  to  learn  lAtin  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
reftd  it  and  underBtand  it,  and  they  will  And  the  Latin  grammar  a 
nnivenal  gnunmar  for  all  languages  to  be  learned  afterward,  and  the 
I^tin  a  preparation  for  all  the  Romanie  langaages.  "  For  ^1  these 
objeots,"  co»dnd««  Prof.  Worm,  "  a  gymoMium  coarM,  restricted  to 
readiDg,  and  without  writhig,*  would  be  snffioient." 

What  he  says  abont  writing  Latin  has  a  donble  force  as  applied  to 
Latin  speaking,  where  the  scholar,  improvising  tbonghta  which  came 
to  him  in  Oerman,  most  on  the  spot  nndothe  them  of  their  words 
and  reclothe  them  with  Latin  ones.f  If  he  can  not  perform  this 
opentioQ  with  great  qnicknees,  he  falls  into  a  most  pMnfhl  stammer- 
ing of  Latin,  unleas  he  should  instead,  ai  is  nsoal,  entirely  forego 
thinking,  and  merely  bring  together  a  set  of  memorized  phrasea, 
which  may  be  used  any  where,  and  mean  nothing. 

Goethe  has  some  v^uable  remarks  npon  the  speak:)ng  of  foreign 
langaages.  "ShnU  I  speak  French?"  be  says,  "a  foreign  tongue, 
wluch  always  makes  the  speaker  seem  lilly;  in  which  one  may  take 
what  position  he  looses,  and  can  only  express  himself  about  com- 
mon sffmre — only  coarse  distinctions.  But  what  distinguishes  the 
Uockbead  from  the  man  of  intellect,  except  that  the  latter  quickly, 
vividly,  and  acounit«ly  ownprehends  delicate  distinctions  and  whatever 
is  most  appropriate  for  the  present  moment.  And  expresses  them  with 
liveliness;  while  the  latter,  as  every  body  mnst  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
has  to  help  himself  nnder  all  circumstances  from  the  some  lot  of 
veteran  stereotyped  phrasea."^     Few  will  attain  to  fncility  in  writing 
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L&Ud,  t&ja  Wolf.  Aaothec  dutinguiahtd  philologiat  ioqnireB,  How 
muiy  of  onr  living  men  of  l«aniiiig  can  write  onginal  Latin  with  in- 
dependence and  freedom  ?  uid  be  utiwen,  There  are  perb&pe  three. 
Wolf  was  speaking  of  phiJologisU ;  what  would  he  have  siid  of 
scholars  ?  To  traia  them  to  a  real  fiuiility  in  writing  Latin  is  out  of 
the  <)uestioii ;  tlie;  can  at  most  be  farced  into  an  unsound  and  mim- 
icking method.  The  truth  is  that,  for  this  facility,  it  is  not  only  req- 
uinte  to  have  "  two  souls  "  but  to  get  rid  of  the  Qermai)  soul.  Soul- 
leanness  is  requisite. 

This  method  of  disciplining  our  German  yontii  in  wriUng  Latn 
leads  to  the  unfortunate  consequence  of  a  mischievous  dcgeuerscy  in 
writing  German  itself;  for  the  pupils  learn  to  write  the  Utter  aa  tbey 
have  done  tiie  former.  That  is,  instead  of  developing  mental  bslHli 
and  pDwera  that  will  enable  them  to  select  worda,  to  form  correct  ei- 
pressions,  and  write  them  well,  by  practice  in  writing  tfaur  thoughti 
in  their  native  language,  and  in  their  natural  order  and  aimplid^, 
they  become  entirely  diansed  to  this  natural  procesa,  by  means  of  their 
Latin  school-exenasee,  and  only  bitch  together  German  phrases,  as 
they  have  Latin  onea.  If  Cicero  will  not  serve  them  for  a  model  of 
German  style  and  a  purveyor  of  phrases,  they  immediately  look  up 
some  German  author  to  put  in  his  place,  and  from  bim  they  gather 
words,  style,  and  phraseology. 

Thus  they  become  trained  up  as  mannerista  in  their  own  language — 
to  intellectual  pharisaism — to  a  lifeless  and  ghoetlike  style.  Nnmba- 
lees  echoUrv,  thus  miaedncaled,  hold  fast  all  their  lives  to  this  school 
ideal,  make  school  exercises  all  their  lives,  and  remain  all  their  livet 
in  the  illu^n  that  their  fadtity  in  putting  ti^ther  crude  borrowed 
phrases  is  classical  attainment.  Of  Latin-German  phraseologists,  so 
educated,  Goethe  says : — 

"  If  ycm  fed  It  not,  jFou  oan  neTer  hnat  it  up : 

If  it  does  not  burn  out  of  your  soul, 

And  with  deep-aeiled  plesmim 

Seize  upan  the  heart  of  evtry  beanr. 

Sit  still  then  I  nick  together 

And  hrew  bsihea  Irom  othrr  men'i  meat ; 

And  blow  St  the  scantj  flame 

That  oonicB  out  of  your  little  beua  of  wIm*, 

The  aitoniihinenl  of  chUdrrn  and  uf  apee, 

B«oaiBe  yoa  oan  open  yonr  month*  so  wide. 

Bat  yoa  can  never  wield  the  hearta  of  othen, 

Becane  tlie  wordi  io  not  come  from  yonr  own. 

Even  thoM  very  orations  of  yoar*,  which  are  so  splendid, 

In  which  yon  ohop  ap  innnhixid  into  shrede, 

Are  Dnrefre«hln(;  u  the  miety  wind 

Thnt  ia  the  onlamn  ratlea  throngh  the  dry  leaves." 
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The  poet  can  mean  nothing  by  his  "  Sit  hUU  there !  stick  together 
and  brew  haabea  of  other  men's  meat,"  unless  he  refers  to  the  lifeless 
labor  of  gathering  together  Latin  phrases  ;  of  brewing  bashes  out  of 
Cicero  and  Liry,  and  then  of  doing  the  same  over  again  in  Qermaat 
How  rnaoy  of  our  preachers  weary  theraselres  in  efforts  of  the  sam« 
kind  after  excellence  of  style ;  and  how  entirely  are  their  discourses 
desUtute  of  the  freshness  and  liveliness  of  an  extempore  address ! 
Might  one  not  very  naturally,  in  desperation  at  their  elaborate  noth- 
ings, go  so  &r  as  to  wish  that  they  had  had  no  training  at  all  in  lan- 
guage ;  and  that  their  only  rhetorical  rule  had  been,  Speak  and  write 
plainly  the  words  that  naturally  come  into  your  mouth. 

"Not  only  of  dry  horailisls,"  Bays  Herder,  "but  even  of  able 
speakers,  must  it  often  be  complained  that,  even  from  their  earliest 
youth,  tbeir  style  has  been  formed  npon  the  lAtin,  and  that  the  peri> 
odic  ceremonious  tone  which  spread  in  the  schools  from  the  Latin  to 
the  German  classes,  shows  itself  even  amongst  their  best  thought*. 
I  shall  only  attack  the  immense  error  of  the  belief  that  Cicero  is  a 
model  of  style,  perfect  and  without  blemish,  and  that  to  imitate  him 
is  originality  1  that  a  dozen  bombastic  expressions,  such  as  they  use 
in  the  schools,  will  make  young  Ciceros ;  and  that  a  clear  and  lucid 
s^le  in  their  native  language  is  consistent  with  the  Latin  periodic 
structure." 

Entirely  opposed  to  the  untoward  inflaence  of  such  exercises  is  the 
influence  of  an  intelligent  reading  of  the  clasaica  upon  German  style, 
Wieland  said :  "  I  learned  to  write  German  from  Cicero's  letters."  He 
had  gained  a  clearer  style,  and  a  more  adequate  manner  of  express- 
ing his  thoughts,  from  that  master.-  For  this  purpose  translation  from 
Latin  and  Greek  classics  is  very  much  to  be  recommended.  It 
obliges  the  student  to  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  author  and  into 
the  spirit  of  the  language ;  proves  his  understanding  or  not  undei^ 
.  standing  it;  and  is  the  best  practice  in  the  technics  of  writing  Ger- 
man. This  practice  makes  but  little  demand  upon  the  productive 
power  of  the  pupil,  but  trains  his  susceptivity.  The  more  fully  be 
enters  into  the  meaning  of  his  author  the  better  will  be  his  German 
translation. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  three  remarks  to  make : — 

1.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  only  in  the  department  of 
speaking  and  writing  Latin  does  the  realist  system  of  education  admit 
of  being  introduced,  as  opposed  to  the  humanist  system.  The  real- 
ists scoflingly  inquire  how  it  is  that,  after  ten  years  of  labor,  Latin 
students  show  so  little  facility  in  writing  and  speaking  it  ?  It  is  only 
by  the  attainment  of  connoisseurship  in  those  studies,  by  exhibiting 
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lome  Biicb  tangible  resalt  from  the  gymiiHsiain  Btudiw,  that  the 
mouths  of  tKese  adven&ries  cati  b«  stopped. 

But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  realists  wonM 
be  conl«nted  with  that  attainment ;  or  even  that  they  would  sufier  it 
to  be  required.  They  would  demand,  stiU  more  vehemently,  To  whsl 
and  this  bo  great  expendibire  of  time  asd  ttrength  foe  a  usdw 
accompIishmeDt !  With  whom  can  a  man  oonvetHe  intelligibly  in 
lAtia  t  He  will  not  do  it  ibr  bis  own  pleasnro,  nor  ever,  uoleaa  abso- 
liilely  oUiged  to.  We  bafe  very  clear  reasons  for  wiitiog  and  speak- 
ing Euglish  and  Frenob ;  but,  for  doing  it  in  Latin,  dodo  k  visible— 
unless  you  um  at  realiang  Comenina'  dream  of  making  Latin  a 
nniveisal  language  for  the  hnmaii  race. 

The  realists  would  ba?e  no  Bneh  efiorta  made.  And  there  ii  w> 
cause  for  the  apprefaenrioDs  that  many  feel  tbat  tbe  doing  avay 
with  writing  and  speaking  Latin  would  open  the  door  to  a  resist 
barbarism.  And  to  this  barbariun  is  tbe  barbarous  Lalin  which  we 
hear  in  di^utatiiMis,  iu  dissertations,  and  eiamiuaUcKis  to  be  opposed  ? 
is  one  barbarism  to  be  set  up  against  another  ?    By  no  means. 

2.  Even  if  the  g3m)nasium  should  undertake  to  satisfy  the  extremes 
of  these  demands  for  speaking  and  writing  Latin — which,  as  is  w^ 
known,  they  can  not  do — tbe  reault  would  be  tbe  greatest  injary  to 
the  whole  method  of  Latin  instruction.  At  present  all  the  labor  and 
time  are  aaved  wbich  were  beetowed  upon  ooUectiog  and  memoriang 
of  Ciceronian  phrsBea,  that  Ibey  might  be  always  at  band  for  writii^ 
and  speaking.  Many  grammatical  minutiie  are  also  got  rid  of  wbick 
were  learned  by  antidpation,  for  future  use  in  the  same  way;  being 
now  omitted  until  found  in  the  course  of  reading.  How  many  pe- 
culiarities of  the  rarest  kind,  nay,  even  strange  and  monstrous,  wbicb 
the  beginner  has  been,  andbven  still  is, obliged  tocommit  to  memofy, 
would  never  occur,  even  to  a  diligent  reader  of  clanicB,  in  his  lifel 

3.  The  time  thus  gained  should  be  used  especially  in  acquiring  , 
Greek ;  and  the  two  classical  languages  should  be  learned  as  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  possible.*  At  present,  as  we  have  seen,  tbera 
is  on  an  average  twice  as  much  time  given  to  Iiatin,  in  the  two  gym- 
nasia, as  to  Greek. 

How  very  few  are  there  who  leave  school  able  to  read  even  the 
easier  Greek  classics  with  &dlttr,  or  even  without  the  constant  nse  of 
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a  dicliooary  1  Bat  wbo  that  desires  real  education,  and  not  a  mere 
vain  shov,  would  not  in  his  manhood  gladly  eichange  the  usual 
blimdering  knowledge  of  nritjag  and  speaking  Latin  for  ^ility  in 
comprehending  the  Greek  classics? 


The  celebrated  Letterof  Cardinal  Wolsey,*  addreMed  to  the  masters 
of  the  grammar  school  at  Ipewicb,  prescribes,  with  almost  professional 
minutODess,  the  precise  method  of  claeaical  instruction  which  whs 
afterward  confirmed  by  the  ordinances  and  practices  of  the  leading 
public  seminaries  of  learoing  tbronghont  the  kingdom.  Although 
Cardinal  Wolsej  wss  &  schoolmaster  before  he  was  either  churchman 
or  statesman,  he  was  probably  indebted  to  Eraamus  not  only  for  ifae 
general  scheme  bnt  for  the  language — whole  sentences  being  taken, 
word  for  word,  from  the  writings  of  that  eminent  scholar. 

-fTBOMU   CARDIHAL  Or  YOKI,  U7,,  TO  THI    KirrEU  OF   ITtWICH   SCHOOL,  ORIETtNa. 

We  lappoM  DO  one  to  be  i^orant  with  what  menial  effort,  ical,  and  industry 
we  bsTe  aiwaya  direclfd  our  labon  to  thia  point ;  not  with  a  view  to  aar  owti 
private  sdvaalage,  but  aa  tJsr  m  pawihla  lu  connilt  the  wclfiire  of  our  coDutry,  and 
of  all  our  felluw-nibjecls.  In  wljicli  aoe  ntajeut  we  conaiaer  we  shall  rtap  the 
riabest  fruit  of  patrlotitm,  if  with  diTine  bleninj;  we  ehoo Id  adorn  by  cultivation 
the  minda  of  our  conntrymen.  Inauenced  thi^refore  by  a  wormtb  of  afil'UlIon  in- 
credibly grtat  toward  our  blrlh-piaoe,  which  ulainvs  our  eiertiona  by  it«  own  right, 
we  have  dedicated  a  school,  not  wholly  without  elt^snce  at  a  building,  na  Ihe 
olesreet  tealimony  of  our  perfect  love.  But  ainop  there  aeemed  but  tittle  done  in 
havini;  built  a  aehool,  however  magnificent  Ihe  alrncture,  unlt^H  there  thuuld  be 
added  aliillful  msalen,  we  have  endeavored  by  all  meaua  to  appoint  M  its  prcai- 
delita  two  maalen  duty  selected  and  approved  :  under  whose  tui^on  the  youth  of 
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Britnin,  from  their  rarliist  ymn,  miKhl  imblbo  DHtnlit;  and  Itsmlng;  rolaniT 
cunnidvring  that  the  hnpe  of  th<j  whu!<!  s(kW  nvU  on  Uiii  ttage  of  life,  a>  ilut  i 
the  luu'vtTt  on  [he  blade  ofcurn.     And  Ihmt  thia  might  succeed  uiorv  hippllv  »^ 
early,  wr  bii*c  prorlded,  villi  oil  care,  irwi,  and  diligence,  Ihiit,  in  a  Liltle  imlM 
un  llie  in»lruclii>n  of  Uiyi,  joo  ihould  havt  thu  method  aod  plan  of  leaebiiifS  p*'"" 
ci|)u!ly  ueee«sai7  for  Ihia  koder  nge.     It  will  pow  in  torn  be  your  part,  nhu  .1'^ 
maHli-ra  in  uur  new  achool,  here  In  exerciae  lb?  brij»  witK  dili^-nce  in  the  ro^- 
nienta  of  oducnliun  ;  that,  aa  wdl  in  e)>-giin«e  of  litvralsre  sa  in  purlly  oT  nion>i, 
they  may  advance  in  due  order  to  hiRhHr  Tiewa.    And,  if  jod  atrJTe  after  thta't- 
jpct  aa  cnrtfully  aa  we  ahHll  exhibit  Ihs  plan  befiira  your  eyea,  yoa  will  not  «"1I 
now,  whik'  WL'  earnestly  faynr  yonr  purauiM,  lay  ua  nndcr  obligation  lo  voor«el«i*i 
bat  you  will  nbsululely  make  ua  anr-vire  on  happy  terow  with  all  poetetily. 
From  oar  own  palnce,  Sept.  I,  A.  D,  1538. 

In  ichat  erder  kagi,  admilttd  inU  piir  aemdanf,  tioald  tt  Imight,  and  to^ 
aufhori  aAnuld  &t  ttuoittd  to  tAam, 

Id  the  fint  plaoe,  it  haa  been  not  impn^rly  resnlifd  that  our  aohool  be  ^'^''v' 
Into  eiehl  elaaaea.  The  lint  of  tfane  to  eontain  ibe  )r»  RtrKard  buy*.  TT 
ahould  be  diht[enlly  exeroieed  in  tlie  eight  paria  of  apeecb  ;  and  vhwrnow  ^'^'zl 
■went  it  should  be  your  ehii'f  concern  lu  form— making  Ihem  repeal  the  eU'"*'*" 
Rsalgned  them,  with  the  moat  tlialinol  and  delicate  pronDnciation — sinre  ro^  '"^ 
leriul  may  be  wronfiht  lo  any  shape  whatuTer  ;  and,  aooording  to  Hurace, 

oo  which  acoonnl  h  were  leaal  proper  to  deprire  this  lime  of  life  of  dae   '^ 

Next  in  order,  afler  pupils  of  lliiaage  hsTt  made  aotisraclory  pro(!re"  •"  ^^ 
ftrst  rudiments,  ve  should  wish  them  to  be  called  intn  the  second  tbrm,  to  *'Z|ck 
tice  spiakinK  ijilin,  and  to  render  into  Latin  some  English  propoeilioD  ;  ^"^  ^ 
should  not  be  wilhoot  point  or  ptrlinence,  hut  ahould  contain  aome  piqn***^!, 
bmnlirul  ■entiineni,  sufficiently  auiuble  to  the  capacity  of  boys.  As  soon  a* 
is  rendered,  it  ahunld  be  set  down  in  Roman  t^haraclera  ;  and  yon  will  daily  V^ 
attention  that  each  of  the  whole  party  have  Ihia  note-book  perfectly  oorrtu<> 
written  as  birty  aa  possible  with  hie  onn  liand,  ^     %^ 

Should  yon  think  proper  that,  beaidea  the  nidimenla.  some  author  abot)!'^  ,, 
(riven  at  tliis  tender  age,  it  may  be  eithtr   Lily's  Camun  tfanifsriiiiii  or  C* 


It  ia,  with  a  view  of  forming  the  accent 


ir  style — pore,  tene,  anJ  P*^ 
o  more  Dserul  than  Tere""*' 
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Bolli  of  wbom,  from  the  Tery  Dstare  of  their  inbjectB,  are  not  wtthont  attraetioa 
to  tba  i^  i>f  jroath. 

Fartht:rnDore,  we  ahonld  not  dhMpprore  uf  yoiir  (nbjoinlDg,  for  Ibis  tbriD,  tlis 
littla  boob  oompoKd  by  lj]j  on  Ibe  genders  of  noaiis. 


AkhIii,  whoa  yoa  eieralH  the  auMierehip  oT  (bo  ftiurtb  cIdm,  wbnt  general 
WDDJd  yua  fBlher  have  Uud  Virgil  bimvelf,  the  prince  of  all  poeU  T  'Wboee  maj- 
My  of  Torae,  it  Wre  worth  wblli:,  sboulii   be  pivuuuDa:d  with  duo  intuDBtion  of 

Ai  veil  odaptecl  to  thia  Torm,  Lily  wIH  (brnieh  the  past  tenses  And  nipinee  of 
verba.  But  althoDgh  I  oonrest  aach  thing*  ore  necessary,  yd,  as  far  oa  potaiblc, 
we  could  wish  thoni  ao  appointed  as  not  lu  occupy  the  nioro  valuable  part  of  Iba 

a«y. 

Anil  now,  at  length,  yon  wish  to  know  what  plan  of  leoebing  we  would  here 
praaoribe.  Yoor  wiah  abiill  b«  indulged.  One  puiot  tlial  we  think  proper  to  ba 
tutioed,  a*  of  Grat  impcotanoe,  ia,  that  ihe  tender  age  of  yonth  be  never  nrged 
wilh  aeiere  blowa,  or  hanh  threala,  or  indeed  with  any  sort  of  tyranny.  For  1^ 
this  injarioua  trcalment  all  sprigbtlincB  of  genioa  either  i*  deatroyed  or  ia  at  aoy 
rate  ooDaiderably  damped. 

Wilh  regard  tu  what  (bia  fbnn  shoold  be  taught,  your  priDoipal  ooncem  will 
be  lu  li«son  (bum  in  srnie  aeleot  epistlrs  of  Cicero ;  a*  none  utiier  seem  lo  tia 
more  easy  in  their  atyle,  or  more  prodoclive  of  riob  oopionaoeaa  of  language. 


Moreover,  Ihe  nxtii  form  aeemi  to  require  »ome  blatory,  either  that  of  Sallual 
or  Cnaar'a  Cummentarin.  To  theee  might  not  improperly  be  added  Lily's  Syn- 
l«dl;  verba  defeotiTe  and  im-gnlar;  in  short,  any  yon  maf  Qotioe,  in  tbe  course 
of  rending,  as  departing  from  the  uaual  furm  of  deolination. 


The  party  in  the  aeventh  (brni  abould  regularly  bare  in  band  either  Horace's 
Kpiallea,  or  Ovid'a  Metamorphoses,  or  Fasti :  occasionally  composing  venc  or  an 
episllf  of  their  oia.  It  will  also  ba  of  very  great  importanoe  Ibal  they  some- 
time turn  verse  into  proae,  or  rudnce  proee  into  meter.  In  order  that  what  ia 
learnt  by  hearing  may  not  be  forgoHcD,  the  boy  abuold  repemse  it  with  yoo,  or 
with  others.  Jual  before  reUring  tu  rest  he  ahonld  atudy  aomelhing  cbotce,  or 
worthy  of  remembrance,  to  repeal  lo  the  master  the  next  morning. 

At  intervals  attention  ahoDid  be  relaied,  and  rtoreatjon  iutrodutwd  :  but  recrua- 
tinn  of  an  eirgnnt  nature,  worthy  of  polite  literature.     Indeed,  even  with  hii 


quliquB  nuina  Krip- 


Rurwin.  Aulc  Drdinl  da  Dominum  itotttbos  llbeUum  qacn  Lllius  ooi)sorlp«rmi,  slsdjtmx- 
Pretern.  mm  (inans  clsssls  mlthlain  ritrctbllls,  gseni  duc«n  milllii,  quun  Ipsoin  Vlt- 
hqiuamiidi  tuior  nKtaaiii,  ill  vtiimns  uman  inili,  quoad  dsrl  poaill,  ut  potlortm  dial 
Nunc  drmuBi  TMn  voa  cspert.  quasi  diKcndi  raliciaem  hic  praclplunus,    Ajillt,  noa 

ram,  acitns  onk)  talstorlun  allquun,  vcl  SalluMII,  uil  CoounsnUrarum  C«ssiis,p«*talsr* 
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n  mult  be  vaei,  leM  by  immoderale  eiet- 
tioii  the  boultJei  at  learnen  be  oierirbelnied,  or  be  btigned  by  icadiug  Tery  te 
prolonged :  for  eilhet  way  ilike  there  i>  ■  fult. 


Lutly,  wheD  by  eierdae  of  th'n  kind  the  pat^  bu  attuned  to  lomB  pnA-  ' 
eien(7  id  oourstntioD-Ryle,  they  ihoald  be  reotiled  to  the  higher  preccptaof 
grainnur ;  wa,  for  ioMuice,  tt>  the  %um  procribed  by  Donatua,  to  the  ek'guws 
of  Valid,  aod  to  any  ancioat  sothotv  vhaterpT  in  the  utiti  too^e.  in  leaaociiag 
from  thne,  wa  woiQd  niniiad  yoa  to  Midearor  to  mJorm  yoonelvca  at  leaat  on  iba 
pointa  it  may  be  proper  ahould  be  illiutraled  on  each  pieeent  occaiioa.  For  ei- 
■Diple,  when  inteadiDg  to  eipoond  at  length  a  comedy  of  Terenoe,  yoa  may  firM 
diacua*  in  few  worda  the  aatlior'a  reuk  in  life,  hit  pecnilar  Ulcnt,  and  ek^aaoa 
of  B^te,  Yos  may  then  remark  bow  great  the  pltaanre  aod  utility  iDTolTcd  in 
reading  oomediea ;  of  which  word  yoa  abould  explain  the  aigniScatioD  aod  derin- 
tioo.  Heit,  yoD  may  briefly  bet  penpioumuly  onraTe!  the  nhrtance  of  the  plot; 
nd  oarcfolly  point  mt  the  partioBlar  kind  of  Terae.  Ton  >iay  afterward  urttagi 
the  worda  in  mora  aimple  order :  and  wherever  there  may  appear  any  remaii- 
able  el^;uioa ;  aoy  antiquled,  new-modeled,  or  Greoian  phtaae ;  any  obaoaritr 
of  eipreaioD ;  any  point  of  elynKilagy,  whether  Aarirafien  or  oompoaitiMi ;  aay 
order  of  conatrnoBail  rttber  huah  and  eonfUaed  j  any  point  of  orthography ;  any 
ligare  of  apeecb,  nncocnmcai  beauty  of  atyle,  rhetonoal  ornament,  or  proTerbial 
eipreailoo  ;  in  Aon,  any  thing  proper  or  improper  for  imitBlioi) ;  it  abo^  b* 
•iVupakHBily  notioed  to  the  yoang  party. 

Moreover,  yoa  will  pay  attention  thai  in  play-time  ibe  party  apeak  with  aH  pce- 
able  oorreotncoa  ;  aomelimea  oommending  the  ifKaker  when  ■  phnsa  »  rather 
afqKaito,  c«  ioipTOTUig  fail  aipreaiioD  when  erroueoaa.  Oooaaiuially  aome  pithy 
iubject  for  a  loort  epiatle  In  their  jutive  tongue  ahonld  be  propueed.  Attd,  fo 
ooDolnde,  yoa  may  exhibit,  if  yoa  pleam,  eome  fonnaln,  whiofa,  aertiog  aa  a 
gaiile,  ■  siven  theme  may  oonTeaiently  be  treated. 

FDrniJi<.-d  with  Iheee  rudimenls  in  onr  school,  boys  will  easily  di^lay  the  para- 
mount importance  of  beginning  trotn  the  beat.    Do  you  hot  now  prooeed,  and  en- 
lighten with  moat  honorable  atodiea  yoar  well-deaerring  country. 
vMttur.    aulbiu  iTDWilm  Ulil  Don  tDuingruC  addUerinna,  *«lii  dfftcllTa,  BDamak,  at 

aaptlDil  ordlnla  gtri.  am  noratli  EpIaUiLaa.  lut  Oridll  MtlaiDarpbiHia,  ant  Paatornn  libna 
anlduft  voJvat ;  InierLm  tfL  carmen,  vel  epIMalarn  aliqujiin  DompoDena.  JUud  qaonup  ptf- 
micni  rtlFrM.  >l  AJiqaollea  am  carm«n  Hjlverinl.  fcul  bolulam  arauoncm  ptdjbus  allifBiiia 

liUcrdiiTD  uoDduaoM  animua,  latrrmlacrndua  luaua,  M  libcrAJi*  EiineD,  «  lilFrudkcnna^ 

lioneprclaiiO'lFbil(«aiiu.    Ulnqua  cniin  Jiuin  oITinditur. 

DeoiqiithM  Miertiilind  aHqoam  •nmoon  peritlim  proTWine  t"*,"*  ni^onnninnnad- 
eea  pncctiMi  refoMiar:  fatal  ad  BpiraiB  Uonaio  preferlpria.  ad  Vdle  tlntuitiam.  Had 
UofiPV  LatiuieqiiDatibct  vatarcsaulhorta.  laquhbua  prstcftndia  vo*  admonUue  Tebmua.  at 
•a  dunlaxu  qun  rlpllcaiida  prcaeDIi  loco  aint  IdauH,  conenlnl  diacen.    Velnli  C^mmdiaB 

diHcruii.    Deiude.  quaniun  bibaat  at  raluptatia  ct  wlmalls  commdrariui  bclio.     bnaac. 

Slid  ilpiillcet  ca  vox.  M  unde  diwia.  DhihJc,  dihiddt  ct  brarHur  aumnui  ■rnaKnii  a- 
letlii,  cuBilnL*  nnu  dlUnuler  iDdieFliiL  FoitH.  ordiHlia  ilmptlcliu;  dsiiHla.  nqoa 
laiKnte  cIcfEDIii,  liquid  prlic)  dictum,  Mquld  nanUun,  liquid  Onacaniciim,  liquid  ubfcui- 

orthafTEphla.  ilqua  Bfura,  liqald  t^mgium  onttoniadieat,  iriqwaiornallo  rhMarlGi,'itqiiid 
proTcrbium,  aiquid  imllanduni,  aiquid  non  imilandum.  dilljivalcr  fraann  adnkoncatla. 

quo<i»  eallautlMia.  ilqaid  dictun  nil  apilaa,  aw  atundttli.  cum  HTabir.  Iiilmhiin  iiii» 
tare  breiliarrninvnluDi,  led  argumm,  lingua  vulgirt  pnwintdrbil.  PaMnmO,  ai  lltw, aa, 
tendBTli  formulv  aliquot,  quibua  liadtlum  thmia  coraariHK  riaclari  pol^rli, 

HIarddEmenllapaeri  la  iohola  noura  ImbuEi.  ttCflcdrclarabaiilqdaiilDpprf  rtfrrar.Bbop- 
Ijmu  lusplcauun  fuiiaa.    Voe  nudo  pcrgiti,  ac  patriaai  bant  maranwm  luiBtiliBln>  aiudna 

ToUamlimied. 
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Om  third  gmt  dirinoD  of  hnman  aoienee  ineladea  ftU 
torical,  the  reoord  of  man's  doings  and  sayings;  and  ve 
cated,  in  our  tabular  view,  a  rou^  mbdlTiaion  of  tii 
■ciencea  into  four  smaller  gronps.  The  first  of  these  smi 
tr«&tB  of  man's  use  of  natore  as  oommoditj ;  that  is,  for 
agricultnre,  mann&ctore,  or  oommeroe.  The  second  ei 
ioa  arts ;  the  third,  language,— the  me  of  ipeedt  or  Wi 
preei  thonght,  iFhe  fonrth  treats  of  social  life,  ouetou 
The  reasons  tax  this  subdinsion,  and  for  the  order  in 
groups  are  arranged,  will  be  erident  on  a  moment's  the 
we  of  the  world  for  onr  bodUy  needs  is  first  in  the  order 
of  Mmplioity;  and  the  earliest  knowlo^  t^t  a  child 
wo^  of  man,  as  disUnguisbed  from  the  works  of  nature 
knowing  that  man  puts  nature  to  use.  It  is  true,  howevt 
precedence  in  kuowledge  is  more  logical  than  ohronologica 
a  few  months  pass  over  a  child's  bead  before  it  uses  dol 
ares  as  naturallj  as  food  and  clothing ;  showing  bow  oarlj 
use  of  nature  is  begnn. 

The  invention  and  use  of  language  must  certainly  be  si 
the  use  of  material  thiop;  and  the  ability  to  communioa 
language  must  precede  any  attempt  at  soaal  law  or  order 

Without  hietonoal  Icoowledge,  a  ohild  would  grow  up  i 
The  chief  digtinotion  of  an  eduoated  man,  or  of  a  civil 
consists  in  a  knowledge  of  Uie  wisdom  gained  through  thi 
of  prerions  genoations.  A  child  is,  however,  usually 
learn  the  history  of  manulaetnres,  oommwoe,  and  agrioi 
out  distinct  instruction.  Books  of  trade  and  books  of  o 
children's  use  hare  never  enjoyed  a  wide  pt^nilarity,  althi 
mended  by  many  of  the  beet  writers  on  edacation.  The  j 
cje  to  the  teaching  of  any  historical  branch  oonsiBts  in  the 
of  details  which  it  involves,  Oeneral  priaciples  are  wi 
applied  to  bring  the  numeroas  &cts  oonneoled  with  agrici 
uiactures,  and  commerce,  into  a  form  adapted  ibr  the  in 
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ohildran.  Haoh  mnst  b«  done  inoidenUlly,  mi  edocatioD  in  thb 
reepeot  irUl  therefore  depeDd  apoa  Uie  iamil;  as  mnch  ms  upon  tbt 
■ohool.  A  YBTj  joBDg  child  will  be  intoreBtod  and  benefited  bj  being 
ttnght  the  simplest  prooeeses  of  plandng  and  sowing,  and  of  Unding 
the  growing  plauta.  If  in  the  utj,  it  maj  be  neoessarj  to  do  this  bj 
descriptioD ;  if  in  tbe  country,  it  shonld  of  ooone  be  done  ezperi* 
mentally.  Every  one  of  the  articles  in  household  ose  should  funuoh 
lessons  concerning  the  mode  in  whiab  the  raw  material  is  rendered 
Bubserrient  to  man's  needs.  Tbe  whole  processes  of  grinding  and 
bolting  wheat;  of  fermenting  and  baking  bread ;  of  planting,  teoding, 
gathering,  oleaning,  carding,  ipinning,  weaving,  bleaching,  dyeing  or 
printing  ootton ;  of  tendiitg  sheep;  of  shearing  and  cleansing  wool; 
of  spinning,  dyeing,  and  weaving  yam  into  the  varions  kinds  of  cai> 
peting ;  of  tanniag  leather,  and  making  boots  and  shoes ;  of  tbe  maiy 
ufaoture  of  glass ;  of  digging  and  smelting  ores,  and  working  metals, 
.—  in  short,  of  prodnoing  from  the  raw  materials  any  of  those  artida 
of  maoafiLctare  which  tbe  child  daily  sees  and  handles, —  will  fumidt 
Bobjects  for  valuable  and  intereating  lessons.  If  the  parent  or  (ha 
Bohool-teaoher  is  ignorant  conoeming  them,  the  requisite  inforroatten 
may  readily  b«  obtained  from  books  like  the  Penny  Enoyalopedia,  or 
smaller  volumes  prepared  expressly  for  the  yonng.  Undoobtedly  the 
best  mode  of  instructing  a  child,  oonoeming  any  of  the  operations  in 
the  useRil  arts,  is  to  allow  him  to  see  the  process  going  on;  and, 
whenever  it  is  practicable,  this  course  should  be  adoptod.  It  is  not, 
however,  always  agreeable  to  a  manufaotnrer  to  be  interrupted  by 
visitors,  and  in  some  places  it  would  be  dangerous  to  allow  children 
to  pass  among  machinery  arranged  with  a  view  to  work,  and  not  to 
show.  But  advantage  should  be  taken  of  thoee  plaoee  where  vrork 
can  be  seen  without  interruption  to  the  workmen,  and  eepeoislly  of 
indostrial  exhibitions  and  mechanics'  fairs. 

Beside  the  enlargement  of  mind,  the  exteosion  of  the  circle  of 
ideas,  tbe  increase  of  his  power  of  cooceptioD,  which  a  child  nay 
gain  from  the  examination  of  agricultural  tools  and  Ubor-skvii^ 
machinery,  he  will  be  likely  to  choose  his  oociqMition  in  life  nwra 
intelligently,  and  with  a  more  just  referenoe  to  his  own  powers.  The 
attraction  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  theory  of  the  socialists 
cannot  have  fair  play,  and  bring  a  ohild  into  bis  appropriate  sphere 
of  labor,  if  this  opportunity  is  not  furnished  of  detomining  towards 
what  ^hete  he  is  most  strongly  drawn.  A  history  of  inventions, 
books  containing  the  first  rodimenta  of  agrionltore,  books  somewiiat 
Uke  Babbage'a  Economy  of  Uaoufaotnree,  but  treating  also  of  eu> 
pcntry  uid  ship-bniiding,  and  one  on  oommeroe,  ouf^t  to  mi^  part 
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gf  the  ohitd's  rcodbg.  No  ruding-booka  with  which  wa  are  so- 
qnainted  give  a  complete  view  of  these  robjects,  in  a  foTm  adapted 
for  Khool  nse;  bat  we  hare  fbond  Miw  Edgeworth's  "Harrj  and 
Ldcj  "  amwer  tolermbly  welL 

The  moment  that  roan's  bodily  iie«di  are  satisfied  he  ezpressee  his 
fMliflgs  in  art  Hitsto  and  dancing,  Bonlptnre  and  painting,  are  aa 
natoral  aa  eating  and  drinking.  The  child  of  a  year  old  makes  any- 
thing into  a  doll,  and  recogniEes  in  the  mdest  piotore  the  designed 
reaembtanoe.  At  three  years  old  it  is  freqaentlj  able  to  sing;  oooa- 
aionally  mnch  earlier  than  that.  Nature  thna  bidi  ua  begin  early  the 
instmction  of  the  child  in  theM  departmeota.  A  slate  and  pencil 
shoald  be  among  the  first  playthings  put  into  the  child's  hands.  HoU 
brook's  Ontlinn,  cr  rimilar  simple  copies  for  imitation,  may  be 
among  the  earliest  lessons ;  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
tiie  child  should  at  onoe  b^n  atso  to  draw  from  natural  ohjeots.  A 
fresh  green  leaf,  or  a  simple  flower,  may  be  dnwn  by  a  very  youog 
ohiM,  as  eamly  from  the  living  speoimen  as  from  a  printed  wood-cat, 
and  will  stimnlata  his  powers  of  obeerration  and  wwoeption  to  vastly 
higher  activity ;  giving  him  thereby  not  only  more  pleasure,  bat  a 
much  greater  increase  of  power.  The  inventive  drawing  taoght  by 
Profenor  Whiltaker  will  be  of  much  greater  advantage  to  the  pnpU 
if  it  be  preceded  by  an  aoonrats  oopying  from  nature.  Drawing 
ftom  nature  leads  to  aocoraoy  and  closeness  of  observation,  and  to 
correclnessflf  conoeption,  which  are  of  the  greateat  nse  in  drawing 
ftom  tm^natioD.  Bat  inventive  drawing,  when  not  preceded  by 
the  practiee  of  copying  natural  objects,  would  conduce  very  fe^ly 
towards  the  attaining  of  either  the  habit  of  accurate  observation,  or 
of  gracefh)  and  beautiful  oreations.  The  two  modes  of  drawing  are 
complementary  to  eai^  other ;  and  the  inventive  drawing,  or  creation 
of  ideal  forms,  is  certainly  the  highest.  But,  on  that  very  acconnt, 
because  it  if  the  highest,  it  should  oome  latest;  and  the  practice  of 
many  BahooJ-t«acbers  of  introducing  it  first  is  subversive  of  natural 

The  real  order  of  procedure  in  art  is  more  universally  observed  in 
mnsio,  in  which  airs  are  learned  by  imitation,  and  the  child  is  never 
reqnired  to  extemporise  melodies.  Singing  has  been  introduced  very 
extensively  into  public  schools,  and  the  instmction  almost  invariably 
is  b^inn  by  simply  t«adiing  the  children  to  sing  melodies  by  ear. 
In  schools  of  a  higher  grade  they  are  taught  to  read  the  ordinary 
mnsioal  notation,  and  arc  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  transpontion, 
which  involves  a  slight  knowledge  of  thorough  bass.  We  think  that 
in  hig^  schools  and  oolleges  tiie  knowledge  of  music  might  be  ex- 
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tokled  fiudiw  ioto  th«  nlai  of  ooKipgtttion,  both  u  rsguJa  }aaaoaf 
ud  mosioKl  form,  ud  tkat  the  pnpil  fhaaUl  btt  re^nirad  to  eagB|Kin 
BtlodioB,  and  banaoniw  tham.  lioj  voold  bo  wortUoH  to  otbcra- 
but  tho  attempt  to  writb  Uiem  wonld  gratU;  inerMSS  the  KhoUz^ 
cajoynent  of  mono. 

Hie  moat  extansiTe  and  inp«tnnt  group  of  tke  hutorieal  aeieooai 
is  molnded  usdec  the  name  of  laogaagea.  Iiogioally  Ail  fbllaws  tta 
•tody  of  Ititot  and  of  srt;  we  must  know  thiogi  before  m  c&n  tttlk 
kbout  them ;  and,  logioally,  Uogaage  preoedea  law ;  we  must  e«^Hi»- 
■ioate  our  idoaa  before  ire  eaa  eoforoe  them.  But,  pnotioallj,  the 
flfaidT  of  language  begin*  at  th«  hoar  of  birth;  uui  when  tke  ehild 
entan  wbool  he  already  talks  floratly.  The  fliai  point  of  iostniotaon 
io  Khool  will  naturally  be  to  teach  bin  to  read  and  write  the  lui- 
guaga  which  he  haa  learned  to  qnak.  And,  sinoe  we  are  tallring  of 
thoBo  who  use  alphabetic  writing,  the  first  step  in  this  prooees  Data- 
rally  should  be  to  taaoh  die  ohild  to  analyse  his  epoken  worda  into 
their  phonetic  elements.  This  ought  indeed  to  have  t>eea  done  at 
home ;  nothing  will  so  surely  and  so  rapidly  teach  a  ohild  the  oorreet 
enunciation  of  words,  as  teaching  it,  in  xia  earliest  efibrts  at  speech, 
to  enuDciate^  as  an  in&ntile  amusement,  the  Mparate  elanents  of 
spoken  language.  But,  as  this  is  not  usually  done  at  huno,  it  d» 
volree  npoo  the  teacher,  as  the  fint  labor  when  the  ohild  entoa 
schooL  As  the  popil  learae  to  distinguish  the  olements  of  q»eM>h, 
and  to  form  them  diatinotly,  separate  from  words,  he  ahonld  be  taught 
the  alphabetio  signs  which  represent  them;  not  ^ring  them  the 
names  by  which  they  are  oommonly  deugnated,  but,  at  fint,  tttaohii:^ 
them  as  the  symbols  of  tho  soooda.  For  instanoe,  the  word  aiuk 
Aoold  not  be  tao^t  to  the  ohild  until  he  ia  perfectly  Stmiliar  with 
the  &et  that  the  lAaneter  h  ngniAse  a  ron^itesB  of  breathing,  while 
the  month  is  in  the  position  for  sonnding  any  TOweL  Uufbrtunately. 
OUT  English  alphabet  oont<uns  bat  twenty-six  lotteia,  tluee  of  which, 
e,  q,  and  x,  are  superflnonsi  leaving  only  twenty-three  symbols  by 
which  to  represent  forty  or  mora  Bonoda.  Uoreover,  io  our  taiiau^ 
spelling,  we  are  not  oootent  with  b^ng  thus  obliged  to  r^reemt  at 
least  eeronteen  sounds  by  symbols  already  appropriated  to  some  other 
sound;  we  also  ref resent  a  single  somd  by  many  different  symbols, 
and  our  language,  instead  of  being  alphabetic,  is,  in  the  oidinaiy  # 
orUu^raphy,  logographic.  A  ohild  cannot,  therefore,  be  tauj^  to 
lead  ordinary  English  printing  in  any  natural  and  easy  way,  A 
tough  oonetitntion  resists  a  great  deal  of  hardship  and  abuse ;  sod  a 
TigmvDs  iDtotlect  frequently  snrviTea  the  labor  of  learning  to  tftil  in 
the  ordinary  mode.     A  man  who  has  lived  through  a  course  of  bad 
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diet,  and  hiBttention  to  tfae  )a«B  of  health,  is  apt  to  regard  attention 
to  mob  matterB  ai  a  mark  of  effetDiaacj ;  and,  in  like  manner,  those 
whose  tore  of  literatnre  has  not  been  abeolately  qaenehed,  and  whoM 
power  to  see  tmth  haa  not  been  wboltj  blinded,  by  the  ordinary  mode 
of  learning  to  read,  suppose  that  there  ie  do  urgent  need  fbr  improvo- 
ments;  but  whoever  will  reflect  upon  the  abaorditjefl  of  English 
ortht^rapby,  and  upon  the  graritj  with  iriiiofa  those  absurdities  are 
nsnally  introduced  to  the  child  as  reasonable  things,  must  peroeire 
that  mch  instmction  has  an  injurions  efiect  upon  the  child's  mental 
powers,  and  upon  his  love  of  truth.  The  child  maj  surrive  it,  as  he 
sarriTcd  the  oompreesion'  of  swatbiog-haDds,  drenehing  with  herb 
teae,  and  drugging  witb  eordiala ;  nay,  the  injurious  efiect  may,  in 
the  case  of  a  very  -vigorous  mind,  be  infinitesimal ;  but  it  b  always 
pernicious,  and,  in  the  oaae  of  perBons  of  small  ut«llectual  ability, 
disastrous. 

The  attempt  to  change  the  printed  forms  of  the  En^ieh  language, 
fcr  the  ordinary  purposes  of  books  and  newspapers,  may  be  impraet!- 
eable ;  and  it  may  not  evtn  be  desirable  that  such  att«n)ptfi  should 
■Qcceed ;  bnt  the  use  of  phonetio  books  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
(Aildren  to  read,  is  both  practicable  and  in  the  highest  degree  useful. 
So  soon  as  tlie  child  has  learned  to  read  fluently  iu  phoQotype,  it  may 
take  up  common  print,  and  read  it  easily  from  the  general  resem- 
blance of  the  words  on  one  page  to  those  on  the  other ;  as  has  been 
preyed  experimentally  in  thousands  of  cases.  The  child  thus  taught 
to  read  eomnion  print,  has  its  orthography  more  Bnnly  fixed  in  his 
memory,  becaose  he  perceives  more  clearly  ite  oddities  and  anomalies. 
Bad  spelling  DEually  arises  from  an  attempt  to  spell  phonetically  with 
the  common  alphabet;  but  this  would  be  less  likely  to  be  done  by 
one  who  had  been  aocostomed  to  associate  the  idea  of  phonetio  value 
nnly  with  a  different  alphabet.  The  use  of  a  phonotype,  for  teaching 
a  child  to  read,  has  also  the  advantage  of  giving  unceasing  instruc- 
tion in  accural^  of  ennntnation,  and  no  other  method  has  been  so 
BDccessfiil  in  removing  from  a  school  provineialisms  and  vulgarities 
of  prDnanciation.  For  fixing  the  orthography  of  words  in  the  mem- 
ory, no  practice  is  more  useful  than  that  of  writing  from  dictation ; 
bnt  this  means,  of  course,  cannot  be  applied  at  a  very  early  age.  If 
'  we  had  phonotype  in  common  use,  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  child 
taught  to  write  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  taught  to  read ;  but,  with 
our  present  ■*  heterotypy  "  (as  it  has  been  facetiously  called],  we  must 
be  content  to  begin  writing  at  the  time  of  transition  Irom  phoootypy, 
when  the  progress  in  reading  will  of  course  be  much  more  rapid  than 
in  writing. 
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!nie  approftoh  to  ordinary  ortbographf,  throngli  phonetic  tjpa, 
le&ds  Terj  natorallj  to  etymological  oonudeistiong,  which  will  be  of 
intereat  and  valao  to  a  child  aaveral  jears  before  he  is  read;  da 
qneetioDH  of  syntax.  Words  themaelTee  nmet  be  anderstood  beTaTa 
they  oao  be  intelligently  classified.  When  a  word  ia  introduced  to 
the  child,  in  its  orthographic  dress,  and  he  laughs,  as  well  he  may,  it 
the  oddity  of  its  costume,  we  may  tell  him  of  ita  gradual  growth  into 
its  present  form,  and  show  him  how  the  silent,  or  the  mispronouooed, 
letters  in  it  are  the  record  of  its  ancient  proDonciation,  or  of  its  deri- 
vatioD,  or  of  an  early  error  in  its  supposed  deriTatioo.  This  will 
lead  US  to  explain  to  the  pupil  the  aonTeutional  element  in  jaognage; 
that  usage  is  the  right  and  rule  of  speaking ;  and  then  we  may  gp 
further  back,  and  show  bow  much  ia  really  natural  in  the  origio  of 
language,  and  how  the  meaning  of  words  sometimes  sprang  from  V 
imitation  of  Bounds,  from  the  musical  expression  of  apaech,  and  tion 
iosdnctife  attempts  at  expression  through  the  poaition  of  the  orgins 
of  speech.  A  child  of  six  years  old  will  reoogniie  the  nasal  element 
in  tiie  fflomtnjr  of  such  words  as  snail,  snake,  snap,  snare,  fiiarl, 
sneak,  sneer,  sneese,  snicker,  sniff,  snipe,  snivel,  snooie,  suore,  BDort, 
BDOut,  snub,  snuff,  souffle,  and  see  bow  easily  the  word  nose  can  bo 
iotj^nced  into  the  definition  of  each.  Then  it  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  Latins  also  called  the  nose  natia. 

The  forms,  even,  of  the  individual  letters  may  be  made  the  oeea- 
sion  of  pleasant  lessons  in  the  origin  of  written  language, — the 
probable  development  of  Shemitio  alphabets  from  phonetic  hiero- 
glj^hics,  and  of  the  European  alphabets  from  those  of  PhteBici*. 
If  such  instruotioDB  do  not  awaken  a  scholarly  turn  of  mind,  and 
lead  to  literary  taste,  they  will  at  least  relieve  the  drjrnesa  of  the 
spelling-book,  and  give  the  ohild  some  glimpse  of  the  nnmerous  and 
subtle  ties  which  bind  os  with  all  the  generattoDS  which  have  pre- 
ceded us. 

The  use  of  language  is  to  be  acquired  at  first  by  imitation.  The 
study  of  books  on  grammar  and  composition  does  not  belong  to  the 
early  years  of  life,  and  it  is  a  complete  inversion  of  the  Datnral 
method  to  give  a  child  abstract  themes  for  oompoaitioa  before  he  ia 
old  enongh  to  think  od  su<^  themes  of  his  own  aocord.  In  the  like 
manner,  it  is  not  in  the  true  course  of  nature  to  teach  a  child  to 
declaim  before  he  can  comprehend  the  pieces  selected  for  declama- 
tion. He  most  instructive  reading  for  a  person  of  any  age  is  that 
whose  tone  of  thought  is  above  his  average  thought,  and  yet  not 
beyond  his  grasp ;  and  the  best  exercise  for  a  child,  in  learning  to 
think  and  to  express  his  thought,  is  to  commit  to  memory  saoh  poeliy 
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OT  prose  u  is  wortli  being  treasured  np  forerer  in  remombraDCe,  bat 
vhich  ia  not  eatirel;  above  hie  oomprehenaioo.  Let  bim  also,  witb 
the  book  before  bim,  ezteoipontiieouslj,  tarn  good  Terae  into  good 
prase,  and  repeat  the  procesa  so  frequently  aa  to  be  able  to  do  it 
withoDt  heffltatiiw.  Before  the  child  can  write  well  ho  can  dictate  a 
namtire  of  some  real  event  in  his  own  ezperieaoe;  and,  as  mod  as 
he  oan  write,  he  should  tie  acoustomed  to  writing,  at  first  imrratiTe, 
afterward  gradoally  coming  to  more  abstract  forms  of  composition, 
bat  always  upon  sabjecte  with  which  he  is  ^miliar. 

When  foreign  tongnea  are  tanght, — and  every  liberally  educated 
person  shoald  at  least  have  a  aofBeieot  aoqaaintance  with  tbem  to 
develop  hia  philological  tastes,  if  he  have  any,— '  the  method  of  aatnre, 
it  seema  to  ua,  reqnirea  a  blending  of  several  modes  of  study.  The 
prmnnciatioti  dtoold  be  a  matter  of  first  importance;  the  student 
deoiding,  in  the  case  of  a  dead  langoage,  on  some  fixed  principles, 
and,  in  the  eaae  of  a  living  luigoage,  getting  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
actual  present  oaage  of  the  beet  speakera.  Next  comes  the  translat- 
ing, and  finally  the  grammar.  The  interval  of  dme  between  tbese  is 
not  of  importaooe;  bat  it  is  of  importance,  in  the  stndy  of  any  lan- 
guage, to  [«ad  more  Hoot  tbs  small  portion  wbicA  yon  may  daily 
analyie  oritioally  with  grammar  and  dictionary.  Let  neither  mode 
of  stady  be  neglected ;  a  portion  in  one  book  being  thoroughly  stud- 
ied each  day;  while,  in  some  other  book,  several  pagea  are  rapidly 
and  imperfectly  read.  The  words  and  consteuctionB  of  most  frequent 
oocurreoce  will  tkia  become  familiar  by  repotitjoo,  and  to  the  disci- 
pline of  tiie  exact  critJoal  study  of  seateoces  will  be  added  that 
appreciaUon  of  the  general  spirit  of  a  language  which  can  be  attained 
onlj  &oro  a  more  rapid  uid  extensive  reading  of  its  best  writers. 
ThiiB,  ia  mnsio,  also,  the  best  oultnre  is  gained  when  tbe  pupil  is 
daily  drilled  to  extreme  aoenracy  in  the  practice  of  select  piecea,  and 
also  daily  exercised  in  reading  at  aight  several  pages  of  new  musia 
hi  the  order  of  natUM  the  i^ild  hears  laogosge  and  masio  long  before 
it  bas  the  power  to  anatyie  and  stady  them ;  and,  ia  the  order  of 
rtadj,  it  is  better  to  have  reading  precede,  in  some  iegtae  at  least,  a 
critical  and  thorough  study. 

When  translating  from  a  foreign  tongue  inl«  our  own,  there  are 
two  extremes  in  method,  both  of  which  are  admirable,  while  the  mean 
between  them  ia  worthless.  In  the  study  of  a  language  you  have 
two  objects  in  view,— one  to  learn  that  language,  and  the  other  to 
guD  from  the  study  a  strength  and  fiMility  in  the  use  of  your  own. 
Now,  in  learoing  the  foreign  tongue,  one  cannot  translate  too  lit- 
flcall/,  keeping  to  die  atits  and  ecnstraction  of  tbe  original ;  while. 
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tot  tlie  purpoBO  of  culture  in  the  use  of  the  vemMular,  and  indeed  6jt 
DDderstAodiog,  in  the  emrlier  stsges  of  Htadj,  the  real  thoughts  of  the 
Buthor,  oDe  caoDot  be  too  careful  to  translate  into  the  most  appro- 
priate and  idiomatic  Eof^lish.  We  wonld,  therefore,  habituatlj  aocos- 
tom  the  student  to  »  double  rendering,  flrat  litecall;,  then  idiomat- 
icall; ;  and  in  the  literal  rendering  allow  even  etymolo^oal  fidelity 
to  the  preSxes  and  parts  of  a  compound  word.  Thus  the  ptnrerhy 
JJakraut  vergeht  nicht,  ma;  have  the  double  rendering.  An  mtrplamt 
ihoTougMy-goet  not;  that  ie,  Weeds  uerer  die  out.  The  habit  of 
literal  rendering  may  be  dropped  as  soon  as  the  student  has  acquired 
tbe  power  of  reading  and  underetanding  the  foreign  language  without 
a  mental  transposition  into  the  vemaoiilar  idion;  but  the  habit  of 
eorrect  rendering  into  easy  and  idiomatic  English  most  be  oultivmted 
oarefully  as  long  as  the  stud;  of  the  language  is  pursued ;  —  the  first 
is  for  a  temporary  use ;  the  seuond  for  a  permanent  poaBeesion.  Next 
to  the  ability  to  act  well  must  be  plaoed  the  ability  to  qieak  well,— 
and  indeed,  so  interwoTen  are  the  fuuotiona  (^  the  human  b«ng,  that 
the  abitiiy  to  express  thought  inoreasea  the  ability  to  think,  and  tiie 
power  to  think  increasea  the  power  to  aot  The  oommoo  Ofunioa, 
that  the  development  of  one  power  is  at  the  expense  of  another,  aHses 
from  the  bet  that  the  developed  power  la  usually  one  that  was  by 
natuml  gift  predominant;  and  the  power  that  has  dwindled,  at  first 
naturally  feeble,  has  not  had  sufficient  exercise  to  keep  it  of  its  ori^ 
inal  streng^. 

The  brief  limits  to  which  we  are  compelled  to  oompren  theae 
papers  farce  us  to  give  them  a  fragmentary  oharaoter,  and  to  lean 
&uAv  branch  of  tbe  subject  but  partially  developed  \  hoping  that  the 
oonnectioD  and  unity  of  the  parts  will  be  apparent  to  the  reader  who 
oarriea  in  his  mind  the  general  principles  aanounoed  in  our  first  arti- 
cle ;  and  that  suob  readers  may  find  here  hints  that  shall  lead  them, 
in  the  ooarsa  of  their  own  thoughts,  to  new  oonfirmations  of  the  gen- 
eral truth  and  utility  of  ^eae  views,  and  to  new  applications  of  then 
to  special  points  in  education. 

The  fourth  general  group  of  stodiee,  included  in  onr  great  divisioa 
of  history,  we  have  deugnated  in  our  tabular  view  by  the  word  law. 
Man  is  not  oont«nt  with  thinking  and  expressing  his  thoughts,  with 
aubduing  outward  nature  to  his  needs,  and  making  it  sabeerrieat  to 
his  purposes ;  he  also  seeks  to  govern  his  fellow-men.  The  child  is 
bom  subject  to  his  parofkts,  and  the  &mil;  goTemnseot  has  always  ' 
been  a  type,  perhaps  suggesting  and  leading  to  the  gownment  of 
tribes  and  nations.  At  all  events,  there  are  no  men  to  be  fboikl 
without  some  traoes  of  government,  and,  in  all  driliMd  c 
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th«re  bu  been  dereloped  the  ides  of  impersonal  law,  id  the  OTganisa- 
tion  of  a  community  whose  aatooiated  wiadom  Bhail  decide  upon  what 
is  right,  and  wh«t  ia  for  the  beet  ioteresta  of  the  whole ;  whose  ano- 
eidted  power  ahali  enforce  the  right  and  develop  the  good,  u  far  u 
the  limila  of  its  ability  ezlend.  The  hislorioal  study  of  these  rela- 
tions <^  men  to  each  other  is  DMessary,  not  only  to  a  full  development 
of  the  Btadent's  mental  powers,  bat  as  a  preparation  by  which  he  ia 
fitted  for  aa  intelligent  pardaipatioo  in  the  rights  and  duties  of  those 
nUtiooB. 

He  metliod  of  natore  ia  here  evident,  that  the  child  is  born  into 
the  family,  and  leama,  by  aahjeotion  to  his  parents,  the  duty  of  snb- 
jeotiou  to  &11  joat  snthority,  before  he  can  ondarstand  the  ground  on 
which  the  aathority  rests.  He  is  brought  onder  the  order  and  disoi- 
pline  of  the  family,  before  he  oan  rise  to  the  oomprehenuon  of  that 
vaat  scheme  of  univeisal  order,  planned  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  impulses  of  Unfathomable  Love,  «nd  oarried  into  execu- 
tion by  Almighty  Power, — that  Universal  Order  after  which  all 
wise  legislation  strives,  according  to  which  all  just  judicial  decisbns 
are  framed,  and  which  all  rigbteoas  ezecnlJTe  power  eeeka  to  em- 
body. 

Bo,  in  the  school,  the  first  and  most  important  ideas  of  law  come 
not  from  bistoriee  and  oonstitntiona,  nor  tnm  political  orations,  read 
or  studied  by  the  obild,  bnt  Irom  the  wise  and  just  discipline  of  the 
sohool-roono,  frwn  the  rules  of  play  obserred  in  the  games  among  his 
sehool-fellows,  and  from  the  perception  that  the  parents  and  the  teach- 
en  arfl  also  BiU>jeot,  even  in  school  matters,  to  the  laws  of  the  com- 
moDwealth  and  to  the  voles  of  the  town.  The  judioious  teacher,  by 
occasional  words,  rightly  directing  the  child's  attention  for  a  moment 
to  aoch  themea,  gives  what  we  have  called  incidental  instruction  in 
palitica  and  law.  The  next  step,  in  this  bntnch  of  study,  is  history 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Afterwards,  in  the  higher  school 
or  ooll^,  the  pupil  should  take  a  brief  coarse  of  study  in  conetita- 
tional  law,  commentaries  on  the  conatitution  of  his  own  state,  of  the 
United  States,  mod  of  Great  Britain,  comparing  them  with  those  of 
Oreece  and  Rome,  and  of  the  Hebrew  Commoowealth. 

It  was  OUT  original  purpose,  in  commendtig  these  papers,  to  hare 
oootinned  them  so  as  to  embrace  remarks  on  psychological  and  theo- 
It^cal  stadies;  bat,  aa  circnmstanoea  have  compelled  as  to  defer  the 
remaining  papers  to  an  indefinite  period,  we  will  append  here  stHne 
general  cantiona  to  the  reader,  which  we  bad  proposed  to  leave  to  the 
end.  A  recent  very  frieadfy  criticism  on  our  views  shows  a  misap- 
prehension of  them,  by  saying  that  we  have  placed  the  studies  of  the 
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uwjolopedift  in  &  right  line,  inateMl  of  in  a  circle,  and  that  we  h««e 
prondod  only  fbr  the  ednoation  of  the  knowing  facnltieB,  witfaont  pro- 
Tiding  tor  the  ednoatioo  of  the  powwe  of  expreeaion  and  motion,  and 
of  ihfl  feelings  and  sonlimenU. 

Let  the  teacher,  who  ie  really  deurone  of  knowing  the  true  plan  tA 
ednoation,  remember  that  the  bodj  and  its  organe  need  tnint^  and 
eare  for  their  preserratioa  and  fnll  development;  that  the  sentinenls 
and  paawoDs  need  to  be  jodioioaal;  called  into  play,  and  guided  in 
their  direction;  that,  above  all,  promptnesB  and  efficiency  of  action, 
and  perveveranoe  of  porpoee,  are  to  be  onltjvated  with  great  eare, 
under  a  consecration  to  the  lore  of  Qod,  and  charity  to  men.  In  onr 
•oheme  of  atadiee  ve  are  ihowing  what  we  consider  the  natural  order 
of  inlelleotnal  growth,  and  tbe  following  of  this  order  will  simply  give 
the  best  opportunitiea  for  tbe  other  kinds  of  edocation.  Hius  intel- 
lectnally  we  place  the  caltir&tion  of  tbe  powers  of  observation  fiist  in 
tbe  scale,  preceding  that  of  the  inventive  and  of  the  Nttsoniog  powos. 
This  intolleetnal  order  of  nature  gives  the  <^portnnity,  in  phyucal 
ednoation,  of  keeping  the  yonng  child  ont  of  doom,  runbling,  nnder 
tbe  guidanoe  of  its  teacher,  by  tike  roadside,  or  over  tbe  pastoras,  to 
the  benefit  of  its  body  as  much  as  of  its  mind.  The  same  intelleotnsl 
order  gives,  in  moral  education,  the  opportunity  fbr  developing  pare 
tastes,  the  love  of  natara]  beanty,  and  afibrding  social  ptewores  of  a 
higher  oharaoter  than  in  the  ordinary  plays  of  tiie  sohool-jsrd.  It 
gives  also  the  beet  opportunity  fbr  impreemng  the  yonng  heart  with 
the  infinite  wisdom  and  love  manifested  in  tiie  creation ;  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  walk  allows  the  opportnnity  for  the  diild  to  manifeet  ita 
own  choice  and  will  in  showing  kindness  to  its  playmates  aooording  to 
the  command  of  the  Heavenly  Father.  In  like  ntaooer,  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  intelleetoal  problemB  plaoed  before  tbe  hnman 
spirit  would  be  fbund,  if  we  understood  it  in  ita  natnnl  enter,  to  be 
adapted  for  the  appropriate  fiirtherance,  at  tbe  proper  age,  of  eacii 
part  of  physical,  moral,  and  religions  ednoation. 

He  complaint  whiob  bag  been  made,  tbat  an  intelleotnal  ednoation 
ie  of  no  moral  benefit,  but  nther  a  moral  injury,  so  fkr  as  it  is  wdl 
grouaded,  is  grounded  as  mnch  npon  tbe  &ct  that  onr  intellectnal 
drilling  has  been  inverted  in  ite  order,  crippling  rather  than  cnltival- 
ing  the  powers  of  observaUon,  as  upon  tiie  fact  that  the  attention 
given  to  intellectual  education  has  withdrawn  the  attention  fi-om 
moral  training.  This  idea  appears  to  have  been  one  of  tiie  movii^ 
spriags  in  the  heart  of  the  late  lamented  Josiah  fiolbrook.  In  like 
manner,  the  injuiy  done  to  tbe  bodily  health  of  children,  by  over- 
study,  comes  as  much  from  the  unnatural  inversion  of  studies,  the 
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j^fiog  of  tbat  which  u  dwtnot  befora  thai  whioh  b  concreM,  u  hmn 
tlie  aJtieolate  amonat  of  time  ipont  by  the  ohildran  in  close  attention 
to  the  subjods  set  befcwe  them.  Whatover  be  the  amount  of  knowl- 
ei^  acquired  in  a  giTcn  time,  the  eaae  of  its  acqaisition  will,  evl- 
dently,  be  partly  proportional  to  tlie  Inddnees  and  naturalness  of  the 
ordor  in  which  it  was  aoqaired.  The  purely  intellectual  qnestion  of 
the  true  order  (tf  Btndiea  ia,  therefitre,  intimately  oonneoted,  in  more 
Hun  one  okode,  with  the  qneetion  of  mcml  and  pfaysioal  tTaiaing, 
with  the  irikole  queetion  of  the  highest  waUkre  of  the  individual  and 
of  Ae  family,  the  atate,  and  the  cbnroh. 

Nor,  in  eithor  physical,  intellectual,  moral  or  religious  education, 
■hoald  wo  forget  the  artistic  side; — that  ia  to  say,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  skill  in  expreauon  or  action  is  as  desirable  as  simple  power. 
A  man  not  only  needs  power,  but  needs  it  under  oontrol,  else  it  loses 
ittr  worth.  Of  how  little  avail  would  ^ysical  strength  and  health  be 
to  a  man  who  eoold  neither  walk  well  nor  swim  well,  who  was  at 
ease  neither  on  the  rower's  seat  nor  in  the  saddle,  who  oouid  neither 
drive  nor  skate,  who  oonld  neither  mow  nor  dig,  but  who,  in  all 
manly  ^rta  and  in  all  useful  labors,  found  himself  strong  indeed, 
bnt  clumsy,  and  inefficient  for  lack  of  skill.  In  like  manner,  he 
wonld  feel  hnmbled  and  awkward  indeed,  ^o  was  conscious  of  great 
thoughts,  and  of  deep  emotions,  and  of  a  strong  pnipoae  to  do  right, 
and  was  nevertheless  unable  to  express  himself  either  by  spoken  or 
written  words,  by  chisel  or  pencil,  or  by  mudoal  tones,  or  by  well- 
planned  and  well-timed  deeds. 

While  all  studies  must  be  used  as  means  of  devetoping  and  guiding 
some  power  of  action  and  expression,  as  well  as  of  understanding,  it 
is  peibaps  the  eqieoial  function  of  the  bistorio  studies,  of  trade,  art, 
tanguBgo  and  law,  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  expression ;  and  the 
teacher  must  remember  to  apply  them  in  such  manner  as  to  produce 
tills  end.  As  the  bread  of  the  mind  is  truth,  so  the  bread  of  the 
moral  nature  is  action,  or  expreewon,  and  the  pupil  must  be  drawn 
out  into  expression,  not  niade  the  mere  recipient  of  instruction. 

Tp  pass  to  the  other  point  in  whioh  we  would  cannon  the  reader 
against  a  mia^preheDUOD  of  our  views,  it  does  not  follow,  because 
wo  have  arranged  tiie  five  branches  of  the  hierarchy  in  a  certain  log- 
ical order,  with  j&thematios  at  one  end  and  Theology  at  the  other, 
that  this  order  is  to  be  followed  in  arranging  encceesive  years  of 
ediool  life.  It  wonld  better  apply  to  the  minutes.  The  order  is  that 
of  lineal  development,  that  in  whioh  tho  subjects  are  to  be  suooess- 
iytlj  unfolded  to  thmr  fiiUest  extent ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  post- 
pone physical  teaching  enUiely  nntil  a  full  knowledge  of  mathematics 
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had  been  obtaioed,  and  m  of  any  other  branohM.  We  luj  perhaps 
oompara  the  eonrse  of  edacation  to  the  phjlloUotio  ipiral  on  a  two- 
Sltiu  amngenieiit,  l%e  matheoBtici  are  the  row  of  Invee  oa  whieh 
the  lero  leaf  i«  to  be  taken,  aod  joa  oannot  rise  to  a  higher  point  m 
your  mathematics,  except  by  numing  rouod  thnnigh  the  other  fhv 
rows.  For  the  fall,  barmoaiaai  developonent  of  the  child's  mind  we 
need  a  perpetoal  reoorreDoe  to  the  fin  eneDtial  biandiM  of  inqniiy 
SDggested  by  every  sight  of  nature.  He  yooogest  child  in  the  e^iod 
brinfp  in,  perhaps,  a  dandelion.  What  is  ita  form,  and  the  nnmbct 
of  its  rays?  These  queetiona  belong  to  mathematice.  What  is  its 
oolor,  taste  and  smell,  its  mediciQal  effects,  it«  relations  to  the  Bon- 
llower  and  other  oompoutc  plants? — these  are  qaestions  of  phynos. 
"Bm  derivation  of  its  name,  dandelion, —  dents  de  lion,  dens  leonis, 
—  from  the  form  of  the  leaf,  and  of  the  generic  name,  tarazaenm, 
from  its  medical  effect;  the  fact  of  its  introduction  from  Europe;  the 
quotat'ioo  of  the  lines, — 

"  Dair  aommon  flower,  thmt  grow'it  baaide  tbe  way, 
FriDging  the  ivMj  tt»A  with  harmla—  gold ;" — 
diese  would  be  historioal  ioBtmotions  from  the  same  simple  flower. 
Tben  set  the  child  to  tell  joa  why  he  likes  tUla  flower  so  mndi; 
whether  it  is  because  it  is  prettier  than  morning-glories,  or  becanse  it 
comes  so  early,  or  becanse  it  is  so  common, —  and  yon  stimulate  him, 
perhaps,  to  one  of  his  earliest  efforts  at  a  psychological  self-examinatiou. 
Finally,  speak  to  him,  reverently  and  warmly,  of  the  goodness  of  the 
HeaTenly  Father,  who  has  spread  beanfy  with  so  unsparing  a  band 
before  as,  and  tell  him  of  the  Savioar'B  appeal  to  our  oonsoienoe, 
drawn  from  the  beauty  of  ^a  Uly,  using  simple  language  that  he  can 
understand,  —  and  you  will  have  given  bim  theological  leescKis  also. 

Now,  every  lesson  in  the  school  of  life  will  lead,  as  simply  as  this 
dandelion  has  done,  to  the  five  great  branohes  of  intellectual  studies; 
and  no  lesson  has  been  fully  taught  until  it  has  thus  been  linked  into 
relation  with  all  the  main  lines  of  dependent  truth.  1^  simplest 
geometry  has  its  ^plioatinn  to  physios,  its  history  of  disoovery  and 
application,  its  peychological  questions  of  the  foundations  of  belief 
and  the  nature  of  proof,  and  ita  theological  aspect,  in  such  queries  as 
whether  the  relations  of  space  are  or  are  not  d^)«ndent  on  the  consti- 
tution of  our  minds,  and  thus  on  th«  will  of  the  Creator.  He  cycle 
of  these  five  branches  must  be  daily  recurring,  and  our  aim  has  been, 
in  these  articles,  to  show  in  what  order  the  five  branches  are  to  ba 
pbioed,  which  must  always  precede  the  others,  which  must  first  t»- 
ceive  full  development,  aod  which,  the  crown  and  glory  of  the  wholc^ 
-must  bo  always  least  within  the  reach  of  finite  &oultiee. 
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Let  a  graduate  of  any  good  public  achool  imagine  a  ayBlem  of  schooli 
permitting  indeed,  thougli  after  a  roost  laborious  and  imperfect  fashion, 
fur  the  wealthy  and  noble,  large  acquirement! ;  but,  for  all  those  likely 
to  attend  what  answer  to  our  ccHiimon  or  public  achoola,  leactiing  only 
reading,  and  that  alone,  or  at  most  with  churcb  singing,  and  memoriz- 
ing of  texts  and  hymns ;  reading  all  day,  by  one  pupil  at  a  time,  from 
tliB  droning  A,  B,  C,  up  to  whatever  rhetoric  wm  highest  In  grade;  in 
that  even  shrill  yell  which  was  the  elocutionary  rule  fifty  years  ago, 
wilhout'any  possible  regard  to  the  meaning  of  what  was  read,  or 
indeed  of  what  was  committed  to  memory ;  no  arithmetic,  no  geogra- 
phy, no  grammar,  no  writing,  even.  Let  him  ima^ne  this  single  study 
taught  in  dens  almost  like  prisons;  by  men  absolutely  furociouB  in  man- 
ners and  feelings :  who  whipped  a  single  scholar — as  Martin  Luther's 
master  did  him— fifteen  times  in  one  forenoon ;  who  feruled,  caned, 
boxed,  slapped,  ranted,  and  punched,  right  and  leit ;  made  children  kneel 
on  peas  and  sharp  edges  of  wood ;  in  short,  ransacked  their  own  dull 
brains  for  ingenious  tortures,  and  a  language  twice  as  copious  as  Eng- 
lish, besides  Latin  and  Greek,  for  nicknames  and  reproaches,  to  inflict 
upon  the  youth  of  their  charge ;  schools  to  which  parents  threatened  to 
*end  contumacious  children,  as  if  to  the  "Black  Han,"  or  any  other 
hideous,  unknown  torment ;  schools  almost  precisely  as  destitute  of  any 
kindly  feeling,  of  any  humanizing  tendency,  of  any  moral  or  religious 
influence,  as  any  old-fashioned  Newgate  or  Bridewell.  Let  our  gradu- 
ate imagine,  if  he  can,  all  this.  Then  let  him  further  imagine  a  state 
of  society  stifTened,  by  ages  of  social  fixity,  into  immovable  grades,  and 
where  "  the  lower  classes "  were  to  be  permitted  this,  reckoned  their 
appropriate  education,  but  no  more.  Let  him  still  further  imagine  great 
and  far-reaching  political,  social,  and  intellectual  disturbances,  working 
in  powerful  conjunction,  upsetting  all  manner  of  laws,  systems,  distinc- 
tions, and  doctrines,  preparing  alt  minds  to  hope  for,  and  to  admit,  better 
beliefs,  and  better  opportunities,  for  themselves  and  fur  others.  And, 
lastly,  let  him  imagine  a  man  possessed  of  the  vastest  capacity  for  la- 
bor, a  mind  fruitful  of  expedients  and  experiments  to  the  very  highest 
degree,  and  no  less  clear  and  firm  in  finding  aod  adhering  to  funda- 
mental generalizations,  an  absolutely  unbounded  and  tireless  benevo- 
lence, a  love  for  humanity  and  a  faith  in  his  principles  little  less  perfect 
and  self-suslaining  than  that  of  an  apostle ;  who  steps  forth  just  in  that 
period  of  intense  receptive  mental  activity,  and  in  the  place  of  that  di- 
abolical ancient  school  system,  proceeds  not  only  to  propose,  but  to 
demonstrate,  and  in  spile  of  sufferings,  obstacles,  and  failures  enough  to 
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have  discaumged  an  anay  of  raartyra,  effectually  to  establuh  a  Eystem, 
which  not  only,  ia  the  wordi  of  iU  official  iovestigators  in  1802,  mw 
"  that  true  elementary  method  which  hai  long  been  desired,  but  hith- 
erto vainly  loughtj  vhicb  prepare*  the  child  for  every  lituation,  Gw 
ali  aria  and  science* ;  which  ia  appropriate  to  all  classes  and  condi- 
tiona,  and  is  the  first  indispensable  foundation  for  human  cultivation ; 
which  not  only  was  thus  iatellectually  the  absolute  ideal  of  education, 
but  whoae  very  atmosphere  was  one  of  kiodoew  and  encouragement, 
whose  perfection  was  to  depend  upon  its  identity  with  the  afiectionaie 
diaciptine  of  a  mother  j  which  expreasly  included,  and  even  preferred, 
the  poor,  the  orphan,  and  the  helpless;  and  which,  last  and  beat  of  all, 
was  fuadamentally  inwrought  with  such  hygienic,  ethical,  and  relig- 
ious principles  that  its  legitimate  result  would  be  to  make  a  strong,  and 
wise,  and  just  man,  upright  among  his  Tellows,  mutually  respecting  and 
respected,  and  a  trusting  norabiper  of  God." 

Let  our  graduate  imagine  this,  and  he  may  comprehend  ^hat  the 
Qermans  think  of  Pestalozzi.  The  reverence  and  gratitude  which  they, 
in  common  indeed  with  all  Europe,  though  in  somewhat  higher  degre^ 
entertain  toward  him,  were  well  exemplified  in  the  festival  observed  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1846,  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birthday,  and  in  the  consequent  pcxtceed- 
inge ;  of  which  a  brief  account  follows. 

The  conception  of  this  celebration  originated  with  that  veteran  and 
most  useful  educator,  Dr.  Adolpb  Diesterweg,  then  director  of  a  sem- 
inary at  Berlin.  A  mistake  of  a  year,  founded  on  dates  given  by  good 
BUlhorittea,  occasioned  a  partial  celehration  on  the  12th  of  January, 
1845.  This,  however,  wqb  made  a  means  of  wider  notification  and 
effort  for  the  following  year,  and  we  translate  the  most  characteristic 
portion  of  the  call,  which  was  signed  by  forty-eight  eminent  teaebera 
and  educators,  including  Diesterweg  himself 

"  His  (PestaloKzi's)  life  and  labors  testify  that  no  abject  lay  nearer  his 
heart  than  to  secure  for  neglected  children  an  edocatbn  simple,  natural, 
pure  in  morals,  re-enforced  by  the  influence  (^  homeand  school,  and  ade- 
quate to  the  needsof  their  future  life.  A  concurrence  oTuntowardciTcaiit- 
Btances  prevented  the  permanent  success  of  such  an  orphan  aeylum,  or 
poor  school,  though  proposed  and  oden  attempted  by  him-  For  this  rea- 
son the  idea  has  occurred  to  various  of  his  admirers  and  friends,  in  vari- 
ous places,  of  establishing  such  institutione,  and  one  first  to  be  called 
'  Pestalozzi  Foundation.'  The  undersigned,  having  the  permission  of 
the  authonties,  have  associated  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  insti- 
tution, to  be  a  monument  of  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  German  father- 
land toward  that  noble  man.  This  call  is  intended  to  inform  the  public 
of  this  design,  and  to  request  active  co-operation,  and  contributicms  ia 
money. 

"  The  Pestalozzi  Foundation  is  intended  to  afibrd  to  poor  children  and 
orphans  an  education  suitable  to  their  circumstances,  and  in  accordance 
with  Pestalozzi's  views  for  this  purpoee. 
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"  1.  The  inBtitotiona  founded  will  be  situatod  in  the  coaatry,  whera 
ooljr,  ea  the  uodenigMd  believe,  can  the  eduoalion  of  Mphaoa  ■ueceed. 

"  2.  The  pupSa  will,  rnin  the  beginning,  betidea  intellectaal,  moral, 
and  religiouB  educatioa,  be  trained  to  domestic,  agricultural,  or  indue- 
trial  imowledge  and  copecitiea. 

"  3.  The  managera  and  matrons  to  whom  the  family  education  of  the 
papila  wilt  be  confided,  are  to  labor  in  the  apirit  of  ^Leonard  and  Ger- 
mide,'  and  '  How  Gertrude  TeacktM  her  Chiidren^  and  the  aupervieora 
and  officera  of  instruction  will  endeavor  not  only  to  put  in  puclice  the 
priDciplee  of  the  ^  Idea  of  Elementary  TVaintng','  but  to  develop  »ai 
propagate  them. 

u  •  *  •  y/g  tijug  appeal  nitb  confidence  to  all  who  feel  theroaelvei 
bound  to  gratitude  toward  Heinrich  Peatalozzi;  Co  all  who  feel  for  the 
children  of  the  poor  and  for  orph&na ;  to  aJl  who  e:cpect  beneficial  con- 
•equences  to  home  and  achool  education  from  the  revivaJ  and  develop- 
ment of  the  apirit  of  Peatalozzi,  which  the  underaigned  believe  to  be 
the  true  spirit  of  education ;  we  appeal,  in  ahort,  to  all  friends  of  the 
people  and  of  the  fatherland,  for  efficient  aid  to  this  undertaking — at 
oBce  a  monument  of  gratitade  to  a  great  man,  and  an  attempt  to  anp- 
ply  an  urgent  want  of  the  present  age. 

"  Beblik,  January  12, 1345." 

A  second  appeal  waa  put  forth,  July  3d  gf  the  same  year,  by  Diester- 
weg,  "  to  the  teacbera  of  Germany,"  eloquently  setting  forth  their  pro- 
feasional  obligations  to  Peslalozzi,  calling  upon  them  for  correaponding 
e&brta  in  aid  of  the  enierpriae,  iind  proceeded  to  refer  ngain,  in  very 
ptnnted  terma,  to  the  characteristically  charittible  and  tboroughty  prac- 
tical aspirations  of  Pestalozzi  for  the  education  of  neglected  children, 
and  to  the  aimilar  character  of  the  proposed  institutioa 

"  It  waa  his  ohiefest  wish  to  dry  the  tears  from  the  cheeks  of  orphans, 
and  to  educate  them ;  he  longed  to  be  the  father,  the  friend,  the  teacher 
of  the  unfortunate  and  the  neglected. 

"  Do  you,  therefore,  teacher  of  the  common  school,  friend  of  the  people, 
prove  your  gratitude  (□  Heinrich  Peslaloizi;  by  doing  your  part  for  the 
Peatalozzi  Foundation — no  monument  of  bronze  or  of  atonej  for  none 
but  a  living  monument  is  worthy  of  him — which  shall  stand,  within  the 
territory  of  Germany,  a  proof  of  the  thardifulnesa  of  posterity,  an  ever- 
lasting  blesfing  to  children,  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  human  de- 
velopment" 

TIk,  institution  apoken  of  in  these  documeuta  was  intended  to  be  a 
■ingle  central  one,  to  be  endowed  by  the  contributions  of  all  donors,  and 
to  be  a  model  and  parent  for  others  throughout  Germany;  the  sum 
requisite  being  computed  at  30,000  thslera,  aboul  $23,500. 

But  although  sympathy  with  the  general  purpose  thus  brought  inia 
notice  was  universal  and  lively,  difficulties,  apparently  chiefly  sectarian, 
■oon  arose,  in  regard  to  the  special  feature  of  a  first  central  institution  j 
and  these  resulted  in  the  holding  of  many  local  feativols  instead  of  one 
great  one,  and  the  organization  of  many  local  Peatalozzi  Foundations 
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or  Feilalozzi  Societies,  inalcfid  of  one  geneml  one.  Such  feativsla  wen 
obaerred,  and  uutituiiona  or  locicties  eftablislied,  at  Berlin,  Dresdao, 
Leipsig,  Fnuikfart,  ErTurt,  Basle,  and  ataaj  other  placm.  We  proceed 
to  give  aome  account  of  Kme  of  them,  with  eztraeta  frocn  the  more  mg- 
nificant  portions  of  the  numeroUB  addrsMes,  and  other  documenta  coo- 
nected  with  them. 

Dr.  Diesterweg  delivered,  at  Beriin,  a  charactorwtic  and  iniereBting 
dJBCourse.  In  deacrihing  the  ren)lation  caused  by  Peatalozzi  in  the 
evtimation  of  different  Btudiea,  he  mid:— 

"  After  the  Rerormation,  that  is,  after  the  estsbliehnient  of  GermBQ 
commoa  echools,  atudiea  were  divided  into  twocla«ea:  one  iocluding 
the  Bihle,  catechjem,  and  hymn-book,  the  other  including  the  ao-called 
trivial  studies.  The  former  were  for  heaven — that  is,  to  prepare  Tor 
eternal  happinera ;  the  latter  for  earth,  and  iu  ordinary  employmenta. 
The  consequence  of  this  universally-received  dlEtineiion  was,  that  ihe 
religions  teacben  asserted  a  dignity  far  higher  than  that  of  the  "  trivial" 
teachers.  This  notion  t«  theoretically  denied  by  Pestalozzi — at  least  by 
immediate  logical  conclusion,  though  I  do  not  think  he  discussed  the 
inibject  specially — and  by  his  school.  We  have  learned  to  comprehend 
the  moral  influence  of  instruction  in  itself^  aside  from  any  peculiar  char- 
acter in  the  subject  taught ;  and,  still  fuKher,  the  direct  influence  of  all 
true  instruction  upon  the  development  of  the  pupil's  character.  This 
influence  does  not  depend  upon  the  thing  taught,  but  in  the  manner  of 
teaching.  As  in  Hegel's  tyslem  of  philosophy,  so  it  is  in  elementary 
instruction — and  should  be  in  all  instruction — its  strength  is  in  ite  method. 
This  principle  will  naturally  not  be  understood  by  eloquent  word-teachera 
and  lecturers  from  chairs  of  instruction ;  and  last  of  all  by  those  dicta- 
ting machines  and  note-readers,  who,  to  the  disgrace  of  pedagogy  and 
the  shame  of  the  whole  age,  exist  even  at  the  present  day.  But  we, 
Pestalozzi'a  scholars  and  followers,  comprehend  it,  have  mastered  it, 
and  can  demonstrale  its  results  in  our  schools.  What  wouM  Adam 
Ries,  that  pattern  of  all  blind  guides,  say,  if  he  could  conte  to  life  again 
Bf\er  three  hundred  years,  and  taking  up  an  arithmetic* — which  ha* 
become  capable  of  use,  as  an  intelligently  arranged  elementary  stndy, 
only  since  Pestalozzi's  time — should  find  in  it  a  chapter  "  On  the  moral 
infttience  of  instruction  in  arithmetic  ?  " 

He  sums  up  the  changes  brought  about  by  Pestalozzi.  thus: — 

"Instead  of  brulal,  staring  stupidity,  close  and  tense  attention;  for 
dull  and  blockish  eyes,  cheerful  and  pleased  looks ;  for  crooked  backs,  the 
natural  erectnesa  of  the  figure ;  for  dumbness  or  silence,  joyous  pleas- 
ure in  speaking,  and  promptitude  that  even  takes  the  word  out  of  anoth- 
er's mouth ;  for  excessive  verbosity  in  the  teacher,  and  consequent 
stupidity  in  the  scholar,  a  dialogic  or,  at  least,  a  dialogic-con veraatiooal 
method ;  for  government  by  the  stick,  a  reasonable  and  therefore  n  seri- 
ons  and  alrict  discipline ;  for  mere  external  doctrines  and  ezlernal  disci- 
pline, a  mental  training,  in  which  every  doctrine  is  a  discipline  also; 
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inftead  of  a  gavemment  by  Torce,  and  a  congequent  fear  of  the  Kibool 
snd  its  pedanl,  love  of  Bchaol  and  reapect  for  the  teacher.'-' 

He  proceeds  to  aaggett  how  far-reaching  was  the  influence  of  Pesta- 
lozzi'i  labors  in  mere  sr.hool-rooma ; — 

■*  But  is  the  epirii  of  Pentalozzi  not  entitled  to  some  part  of  the 
credit  of  the  elevation  of  the  Oermati  people?  Did  thia  remarkable 
change  spring  up  in  a  night,  and  from  notbingi  It  is,  rather,  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  PeataJozziaD  method  should  have  brought  about 
such  vast  results  without  foreseeing  them.  It  would  be  unreasonable 
to  claim  that  this  alone  accomplished  the  wonder;  but  it  was  certainly 
not  one  of  the  least  of  its  cauBes.  Lord  Brougham  said  that  the 
twenty -six  leirera  of  the  present  acboolRiaster — those  '  black  hussars ' — 
were  mightier  than  the  bayonet  of  the  soldier.  Consider  what  a  child 
ninst  become,  who  is  taught  as  we  have  described,  for  six  or  eight  years 
or  more.  Consider  what  a  nation  must  become,  ail  the  youth  of  which 
have  enjoyed  ihe  influence  of  such  an  ed,iication.  What  a  project  does 
this  idea  open  in  the  future !  The  Jesuits  of  Freiburg  had  a  glimpse 
of  it,  though  no  more,  when  they  said  that  they  wanted  no  schools 
which  should  educate  <  Apostles  of  Radicalism  ;'  an  expression  shame- 
ful, not  to  Pestalozzi,  but  to  the  ulterer  of  it." 

Further  on,  he  forcibly  portrays  the  need  and  the  requisites  of  such 
an  institution  as  the  intended  Pestalozzi  Foundation. 

"  The  help  we  would  afford  is  radical,  is  the  only  help.  We  consider 
all  institutions  worthy  of  praise  and  of  assistance,  which  contribute  to 
the  ameliomiion  of  human  suffering,  the  advancement  of  morals  and 
good  training.  Therefore  we  speak  well  of  other  institutions  having 
the'same  genemi  design  with  ours:  institutions  for  the  care  of  children; 
orphan  bouses;  rescue  institutions  for  neglected  children  ;  associations 
for  changing  prisons  into  institutions  of  reform,  and  for  the  care  of 
dismissed  criminals  and  prisoners.  But  none  of  these  go  to  the  root  of 
the  matter;  they  do  not  correspond  with  the  precise  want;  they  do  not 
go  deep  enough.  Many  of  them  almost  seem  to  be  organized  to  make 
sport  of  the  laws  of  human  nature  and  reason.  What,  for  instance.  Ac- 
cording to  those  laws,  can  a  child  be  expected  to  become,  who  has  grown 
up  with  ignorant  parents,  from  whom  itcao  learn  nothing  but  vices;  who 
has  learned  from  them  to  lie  and  to  steal,  to  wander  about  and  be  a  vag- 
abond 1  In  general,  we  answer,  only  a  man  who  wilt  misuse  his  physical 
and  mental  powers ;  that  is,  a  criminal,  a  wild  beast,  dangerous  to  the 
welfare  of  society.  That  society,  for  self-preservation,  shuts  up  such 
men,  like  wild  beasts,  in  a  cage;  orpunishes,  or  kills  him;  although,  nine 
limes  out  of  ten,  he  became  such  because  he  must ;  as  probably  any  one 
of  us  would  have  done  1  Is  this  proceeding  reasonable  7  Do  we  suc- 
ceed when  we  try  to  reform  an  old  rogue  1  Or  do  you  suppose  that 
children,  if  they  oHy  attend  the  infant  school,  are  under  school  diacipline, 
and  are  confirmed,  can  be  otherwise  ledin  charge  of  abandoned  parents, 
and  not  be  contaminated  by  the  pestilent  atmosphere  around  theml 
Experience  teaches,  and  it  can  not  be  otherwise,  that  the  influence  of 
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&ther  and  melher,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  infinitely  greater  than  that 
of  JD&nt  Bchools,  or  oaf  •choola.  ThoM  who  have  managed  refonn 
iMtilutioDB  underetand  thia  beaL  The  reaMD  of  the  ill-«ucceM  of  each 
ia,  that  they  fir«t  begin  too  late ;  (or  they  taice  the  childreo  aAer  they 
hare  ahown  ineradicable  marfci  of  debaeenieaL  it  ia  eaay  to  protect  an 
uneontaminated  child  from  rice ;  but  to  reetore  to  a  contaminated  one 
its  pristine  health  and  purity,  ia  infinitely  difficult,  if  not  impossiblB. 

"  Our  intention  therefore  ia,  to  receive  into  the  Pestalazzi  Foundatioa 
children  who  can  not  be  expected  to  be  educmted  in  their  own  honiea; 
and  thoae  will  naturally  be  preferred,  who  are  deatituleof  a  father  or 
mother,  and  are  without  roeana.  The  exiating  orphan  house*  do  not  iiil- 
fill  tbeir  purpoaea ;  and  their  organization  does  not  uauatly  answer  the 
requlrementa  of  the  PeBtaloaaian  principles.  We  would  establish  mod- 
el uistitutions  for  the  education  oJ'  neglected  children,  which  shall  observe 
natural  laws,  in  which  the  child  shall  receive  a  family  education.  An 
education  logether  with  bundreda  ia — it  must  be  said — bariack  iostruc- 
tion.  A  child  who  ia  to  become  an  adult,  with  human  feelinga,  must 
have  enjoyed  the  thorough  and  kindly  care  of  the  feminine  nature  and 
of  an  affectionate  father.  All  true  education  ia  individual.  Where  the 
letter  of  the  law  prevails,  where  each  child  ia  managed  by  genervl 
rulee,  where  it  is  only  a  niiiuber  or  a  figure,  which  it  roust  be  in  a 
school  of  hundreds,  there  ia  no  human  education,  in  any  higher  aenae. 
A  girl  even,  brought  up  among  hundreds,  ia,  so  to  speak,  even  when  a 
child,  a  public  girL" 

Adverting  afterward  to  the  financial  economy  of  such  institutional 
he  observes  that  Adam  Smith  remarks,  that  "  The  support  of  the  poor 
and  of  criminals  costs  £8,000,000  a  year  in  England  and  Wales.  If 
£J,000,UOO  of  this  were  invested  in  education  and  good  bringing  up,  at 
least  one-half  of  the  whole  aroouot  would  be  saved." 

He  then  adverts,  with  some  feeling,  but  eonciliatingly,  to  the  unex- 
pected breaking  up  of  the  original  plan  of  one  central  society  and  insti- 
tutk>n,  by  means  of  denominatbnal  jealousies ;  and  gives  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  financea,  &c,  of  the  undertaking,  aa  follows: — 

"Twelve  thousand  copiesofour  call  were  sect  throughout  all  parts  of 
Germany.  The  aympathy  exhibited  is  altogether  encouraging  and 
delightliil.  Some  hundreds  over  S,000  thalers  ($1,500)  are  already  col- 
lected;* the  beginning  of  the  harvest  The  ministries  of  the  interior 
and  of  religion  hare  recognized  and  approved  the  Inbora  of  the  society ; 
his  excellency  Foatmaater-Qeneml  Von  Nagler  has  granted  the  fraoJi- 
ing  privilege  for  sending  copiea  of  the  coll,  and  for  remlttancea ;  the 
Khoot  councilors  of  the  various  governments,  and  those  authorities 
themselves,  hare  asaiated  earnestly  in  sending  the  eall ;  and  the  school 
inspectors  hare  assisted  in  collectiDg.  Many  of  tbein  also,  as.  for  in- 
Btance,at  Potsdam  and  Frankfart-on-ihe-Oder,  bare  sent  u*  orders- ibr 
the  pamphlets  published  by  us  on  account  of  the  Foundation.  Prioces 
have  kindly  aided  the  purpoaes  of  the  society  by  contribution^  and 
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many  prifatB  peraoos  alw  hare  given,  tome  in  one  amount,  and  aome  in 
■ubwriptiona  during  five  years.  But  what  baa  enoouraged  ub  moat,  ia 
the  universal  sympathy  of  the  body  of  teachers ;  both  of  common 
schools,  and  upward,  even  to  the  universities.  What  has  a  poor  com- 
mon schoal  teaoher,  or  a  seminary  pupil,  to  give?  But  they  do  give. 
I  have  received  with  warm  Lhenkfuiness  their  gii\s,  from  one  tittergra. 
tchen  upward.    They  give  with  poor  hands,  hut  warm  hearts. 

"  From  five  or  six  difierent  places  we  have  received  offers  of  land  for  a 
location,  sometimes  for  nothing ;  from  the  Marti  of  Brandenburg,  Silesia, 
Saxony,  &c. ;  we  bear  favorable  accounts  from  Dessau  and  Saxe-Mein- 
ingen ;  in  short,  we  have  good  hopes  that  the  plan  of  the  Pestalozzi 
Foundation  will  succeed.  The  festivals,  held  almost  every  where  to- 
day, will  assist  us ;  and  we  count  with  certainty  ou  the  aid  of  our  own 
fellow-ciiizene.  The  undertaking  is  spolien  well  of  by  every  cxie. 
Even  noble  ^ies  are  enthunastio  for  the  good  cause.  Three  sisters, 
whom  the  Genius  of  Poetry  overahadows,  (I  am  proud  of  being  Iheir 
fellow  countryman,)  propose  to  publish  their  compositions  together  for 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Foundation.  Some  gentlemen  have  already  done 
the  like.  From  almost  every  locality  in  Qennany,  from  Tilsit  to  Basle, 
from  Pesth  to  Bremen,  I  have  received  uMouraging  and  synipathizing 
letters.  In  Pesth,  a  society  of  teachers  is  collecting  for  the  German 
Peatalozzi  Foundation ;  contributions  have  come  in  from  the  Saxons  in 
Transylvania;  in  Amslerdaro  aod  Gr&ningeo,  committees  have  been 
formed  for  the  same  purpose ;  we  are  expecting  money  from  across  the 
ocean.  In  KBnigsberg,  delegelesof  the  magistracy  and  city  authorities 
have  joined  with  the  committee  of  teachers,  the  more  worthily  to  cele- 
brate the  day." 

Several  pastors,  teachers,  and  officials  in  the  Canton  of  Aargau  put 
forth  a  call  for  a  Peatalozzi  festival  at  Brugg,  in  that  canton.  To  this 
there  soon  aderward  appeared  a  reply,  signed  by  a  number  of  Reformied 
clergymen  of  tbe  tame  canton,  which  may  illustrate  the  character  of 
the  difficulties  to  which  Diesierweg  alludes.  This  reply  states,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  signers  of  it  bad,  several  years  before,  set  on  loot  a 
subscription  for  a  similar  purpose,  (it  may  be  remarked  that  the  call  it- 
self recited  that  the  government  of  Aargau  resolved,  as  aariy  as  1833, 
to  erect  an  institution  for  the  educatioii  of  neglected  poor  children,  as  a 
memorial  of  Pesialozzi ;  which,  however,  financial  considerationB  ren 
dered  it  necessary  to  postpone;)  that  tbe  proposed  plan  of  operations 
was  uofortuoate,  inasmuch  as 

L  The  estate  of  Neuhof]  formerly  Peetalozsi's,  intended  to  be  bau^t 
as  a  site  for  the  Fotmd&tioa,  was  unsuitable  and  ill-placed  Ha  such  a. 
purpose,  too  large,  and  too  expensive. 

2.  Ostentatious  GommemoratioDa of  donors  were  promised,  by  votive: 
tablets,  ft.c 

a  The  intended  scheme  of  tin ioing  tbe  pupils  of  tbe  Foundation 
into  teachers  for  similar  institutions  is  not  practicable,  because  it  cao  Mt, 
be  determined  whether  they  are  capable  or  inclined  to  that  enploymen^ 
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which  reqa  ires  thk  and  hdf  qualificatiofla ;  and  because  experience 
■bows  that  such  leschera  are  to  be  traiDod,  not  in  each  scbooU  lor  them, 
but  in  a  course  of  actual  employment  under  proper  cooditioaa. 

4.  Experience  atiotri  that  auch  inatitationa  should  not  be  commenced 
on  a  large  and  expenaive  acale,  but  by  nieana  of  single  individuals, 
properly  trained,  to  supply  the  place,  to  the  pupila,  of  fathers,  Bud  u 
begin  quietly,  with  a  small  number. 

5.  The  propoMd  inititution  ia  to  receive  both  Reformed  and  Catho- 
lic children ;  a  plan  irttich  experience  diowa  to  be  unlikely  to  succeed. 
And,  if  the  principal  be  decidedly  either  Catholitt  or  Refbrtned,  children 
of  the  other  coromDnian  will  not  be  iBlraated  to  him ;  and  if  he  is  not 
decidedly  of  either  then  ihoM  of  neither  wiU. 

These  reasons  are  clearly  and  atrangly  atated,  and  aecm  to  have  much 

At  the  feetival  at  Basle,  Rector  Heuasler  gave  some  odd  details  of 
Peatabzzi's  early  life ;  among  others,  "  He  was  m>  careless  and  abseni- 
minded  at  school,  Ihtit  hie  leather  once  remarked,  shrugging  his  eImuI- 
derB,'Heinricb  will  never  come  to  any  thing;'  and  it  is  weU-knowo  iboi, 
afterward,  when  he  wa«  at  the  summit  of  his  fame,  his  assistant,  Krlisi, 
confened  that  he  (PeetalnsEi,)  could  not  either  write  or  compute  de- 
cently ;  and  that  a  moderately  diScatt  problem  in  multiplicatioa,  or  di- 
visioa,  was  an  impassibility  to  him  at  the  age  of  fifly,  and  when  iha 
moat  eminent  Swiss  teacher  I  As  httle  promising,  at  the  first  view,  was 
his  exterior ;  and  on  this  account  he  declared,  very  naively,  to  his  bride, 
that  he,  her  bridegroom,  was  outwardly  a  most  dirty  man,  aa  all  the 
world  knew ;  and  that  he  presumed  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  she 
had  heard  so." 

Longer  or  Sorter  accounts  are  given  in  the  AUgemeine  Schal-Zei- 
tung,  and  other  periodicals,  of  many  other  celebrations.  They  usaally 
consisted  of  a  meeting,  at  which  addresses  were  delivered,  poems  recited, 
hymns  or  tongs  sung ;  sometimes  followed  by  a  dinner,  with  toasla, 
short  speeches,  and  convivial  enjoyment.  There  was  also  a  practical 
part  of  the  ceremony,  viz.,  either  a  collection  for  (he  central  society,  or 
the  organization  of  a  local  one. 

We  subjoin,  (from  the  Atig.  Seh.-Zeiatng,)  parts  of  a  quaint  article, 
entitled  "  CoTuideratUmM  on  the  character  most  guitahle  for  a  numonal 
to  Pe^alazzi,"  and  signed  "  Frankf.  O. — P. — A. — Z.,"  which  coolaina 
mach  humor  and  good  sense. 

"  But  by  what  means  is  it  proposed  to  fulfill  this  obligatkm  (to  Pesta- 
lozzi?)  Many  persons  are  iH^pering  a  banquet  of  the  usual  charecter,  at 
so  many  tUbtrgrotcheti  a  head,  including  half  a  quart  of  wise.  Pn>- 
risian  is  made,  also,  for  toasts,  solemn  and  not  solemn,  long  aai  short ; 
and,  if  the  landlords  do  then-  duty,  the  oonseqneot  sickness  will  haTa 
been  slept  off  by  next  morning.  These  good  folks  do  not  obstruct  the 
progress  of  enhghteoment,  but  they  are  not  par  txcdienct  strict  disci- 
ples of  PestaJozzL  iu  other  places,  the  teachers,  especially,  are  to  bo 
assembled,  inasmuch  as  they  claim  Pestaiozzi  as  exclusiyely  one  of 
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tbenuelve*,  though  he  was  alioatbeolagitiDandjarut  Theee  genllemen 
lake  rio  particular  metiBures  for  overloading  their  itomachs—for  reaoona 
beat  kiioHn  to  themselveB.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  laboring  upon 
poems  and  orations,  and  will,  perhaps,  produce  Home  which  will  posseas 
much  unction.  But  in  order  that  their  lights  may  not  put  each  other 
out,  and  that  the  itnperium  tn  imperio  may  not  perinh,  they  amemble 
pariah-wiee,  renewing  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which  was 
neither  holy,  Boman,  nor  an  empire,  and  in  which  there  were  m  many 
principalitiea  that  the  State  was  invisible.  Naturally,  where  there  ia  a 
feativat  to  every  t«a  schoolmasters,  the  12ih  of  Jaanary  wit!  ha  long 
eoougb  for  a  speech  and  toast  Trom  every  one.  On  this  occasion  Ihe 
speakers  will  rather  look  away  from  the  present,  and  consider  the  future. 
Very  right :  this  was  wilh  Peslolozzi's  custom.  But  Pestalozzi  kicked 
down  with  his  feet  what  he  built  with  his  hands  ;  beware  that  you  do 
not  do  BO.  PcBialoszi  often  used  his  heart  inslead  of  his  bead,  and 
reckoned  without  his  host ;  see  that  you  do  not  imitate  him  in  this. 
Pestalozzi  understood  children's  hearts,  but  not  men's;  and  did  not 
avoid  the  appearance  of  evil,  if  only  it  did  not  appear  so  to  him; 
beware  of  following  in  his  Ibotsteps  in  this.  A  great  Foondalion  is  to 
be  erected,  worthy  of  the  German  nation  ;  all  German  heads  are  to  be 
brought  together  under  one  German  hat,  for  the  sake  of  founding,  some- 
where—perhaps  on  the  Blocksberg — a  rescue  institution  for  morally 
flodangered  children.  These  certainly  need  to  be  protected,  and  Pes- 
talozzi drew  attention  to  the  fact  fifty  years  ago,  and  sacrificed  his  health 
and  his  means  in  the  cause.  But  will  one  such  institution  serve,  how- 
ever large — or  ten,  or  twenty,  or  a  hundred— for  the  forty  millions  of 
German  population'?  There  are  already  tlurty  such  institutioDs  in 
Wiriemberg ;  and  there  are  still  many  children  there  in  urgent  need  of 
education  and  aid.  But  what  will  this  rescue  institution  dol  Even  if 
it  does  not  remain  without  a  rooi]  Uke  the  Teutoburger  Hermann  with- 
out a  sword ;  even  if  the  builders  Gnish  up  windows,  cellars,  and  stairs 
properly;  thochief  requisite  of  a  model  institution  is  wanting — the  father 
of  the  family.  Shall  ha  be  found  ip  Diesterweg'e  seminary  at  Berlin, 
or  among  Hamisch's  pupils  at  Weissenfelsl  Is  pietism,  or  illuminism, 
to  be  taught  in  it?  The  question  is  important  to  Germany,  and  Pes- 
talozzis  and  Oberlina  are  scarce.  One  Louise  Schepler  would  be  worth 
abundantly  more  than  a  council  of  ten  aemmary  directors.  This  seems 
not  to  have  been  considered ;  the  building,  and  always  the  building,  of 
the  institution,  is  urged.  There  is  no  lack  of  model  institutions.  Not 
to  cite  Wirtemberg,  there  is  the  Rauhe  Haus,  at  Hamburg— is  a  better 
one  wanted? 

"  Again ;  are  neglected  children  to  be  sentfifly  miles,  or  more,  by  mail- 
route,  with  a  policeman,  to  the  model  institution^  Or,  are  distant  do- 
lurs  to  have  nothing  but  a  distant  view  of  itt  Must  they  make  along 
journey  merely  to  get  a  sight  of  it  7  <  But,'  it  is  said, '  all  this  will  do  no 
liana,  if  the  occasion  shall  succeed  in  causing  a  union  of  the  German 
teachers.'    A  union— a  significant  word  !     Wberedidas  many  as  three 
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BIS  PBSTALOZKTB  HnNDBBDTH  BlKTBDAt. 

OermBiM  ever  unite,  uoIeMJi  were  Dvera  bottlel  And  ■till  more,  three 
Oennan  achoolmagterB,  each  quite  right  in  his  ovm  schootl  Unite  1 
With  whom?  Agtunst  whom  I  Does  not  'unite'  mean  'escludel' 
For  if  the  teachers  are  In  unite,  they  will  separate  from  the  clei^. 
Are  all  the  teachen  in  Germany  to  diaeolve  their  precent  relationa,  and 
array  themaelvei  under  a  pedagogical  general,  at  if  to  make  an  attack 
on  the  mioialera?" 

The  Writer  then  attacka  the  plan  of  lelectiog  teachers'  orphans,  in 
particular,  and  concludes  wiili  a  forcible  snggestkin  of  the  neccssiiy  i^ 
individual  sacrifice  and  efibrc,  aa  the  only  true  mode  of  rerorming  or 
protecting  uoTortunate  children. 

"  Spend  no  more  time  in  huilduig  and  in  choosing  heating  aiqiamtui, 
but  take  vigorous  htdd  of  the  work  itself.  Let  Mch  one  lake  a  child, 
and  say, '  He  shall  be  mine.  I  will  win  him  to  myself  with  love,  so  that 
he  ahall  prefer  to  follow  me  rather  than  bis  thievish  father  and  godlesi 
mother.  He  shall  atop  cursing,  because  he  loves  me;  and  stealing,  be- 
canse  I  will  teach  him  better.  He  shall  enjoy  learaiog,  bocaose  ha 
■hall  find  in  the  school  a  retreat  frorohis  parents.  I  will  not  be  deterred 
by  dirt  or  ignorance,  if  I  can  ooly  save  a  soul,  and  spare  the  world  one 
criminal.  I  would  rather  make  my  house  a  rescue  house  for  him, 
than  to  send  him  to  a  Ranhe  Haus,  among  the  morally  neglected.' 

"  If  the  admirers  of  Pestalozzi — and  I  do  not  tneon  teachers  alone — 
would  adopt  this  method  on  the  12Lb  of  January,  1846,  and  form  an  as- 
sociation, then  the  day  would  be  and  remain  a  blessing  to  Germany, 
jCbd  grant  it  I " 
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X.    P0BLICATI0N8  BY  AND  BEUTINQ  TO  PESTAUZZL 

L     WOBES  BT  PSSIAUUZL* 

I. 

k.  Laruwd  and  Atrtrude,  (UenharTt  und  Oerimd,)  vols.  1 — L 
b.  fibui  Oerlrude  teaditt  her  tJiOdnn,  (Wit  Oerlrmt  Or  Kituitr  blirt,) ml  6. 
n.  lb   Oia   amoeenee,  atmeattiea,  and  nabUily  0/  w*  fiOJierland,   (An  di* 
Ojaclsald,  den  Emtt  <md  dm  Eddmath  mana  Vaierlaiuta,)  toL  8. 

d.  My  naardiet  upon  0ie  amrae  of  nalart  m  the  deB^opmaU  oj  (Ae  kamOK 

race,  {Heine  Nadifariijitmgen  fiier  den  Gang  dor  Natar  tn  der  Bntaidc 
long  da  MeiiKhengetcliiechti,)  vol.  1. 

e.  On  lefubOion  and  chM-nmrder,  {Ceber  GeteOgdntng  vnd  £indaTnord,) 

Tob.  1  and  S. 
C  Ai  (Ae  (in  o/*  denunforif  «&ca<{on.     Jn  addna  ddkered  at  Lea^/w^ 
1809,   {Oilier  die  Idee  der  SlemmiarbUdang.    Eint  Btde,  jekailen  in 
Laa^wrg,)  wL  8. 

("  logreit  part  the  work  of  Hiederer." — BUnr.    Itflnt  ippaued  intfas 
"  Wttkly  for Havian Dtli»Uipmtnt,"  [WoeKiTueltiiflJ^ MentduiAil- 

jt  PatdkmCt  ItUer  lo  a  friend  upon  hie  residence  at  Sfara,  (FefbtbKCi  Brief 

an  einea  JVrnruJ  uber  leinen  AufenOiaU  in  iSon^)  vol.  9. 

(Thi«  first  »ppe«red  In  the  "  Wtilly.") 
b.   Views  dn  inffutfrif.  edaeaiiim,  and  poUtica,  (AnticlUea  l^ier  Industrie,  Snie- 

ttang  vad  Poliiik)  vol  9. 
L  Address  lo  my  hoavhold,  d^vered  Jan.  12,  IBIB,  {Bede  an  mein  Smu, 

gAaUaidett  11  Jann^,  I81S,)  voL  t>. 
k.  Fiffia-ei  to  my  A  B  C-Book,  (f^gia-en  n  meinem  A  B  C-BaeK)  vol.  10. 
L   Viem  and  experiences  r AlUve  to  Ote  idea  eftkmetdcerytdtKtdiim,(Ansi£litei^ 

nnd  Erfaimngen,  die  Idee  der  EtemenlarbSiiung  befriend,)  vol  II. 

(ThiB  had  before  sppeared  nodef  the  nnme  of  "  H.  PeetaloiH'B  viewi, 
eiperiences,  and  mesne  Co  secure  a  mods  of  ednoiUioD  adapted  lo  hn- 
man  natiira.''    Leiprig,  1807.) 
m.   On  Ou  prineipiee  and  plan  of  a  periodical,  announced  in  the  year  1B01, 

(Ueber  die  Grundsatie  und  dot  Plan  einer  im  Jahre  1807  angettmdtgleit 

"■■   •   "UtoL  II. 


0.  Ib^port  to  pQTenIt  and  Ac  pablie  on  the  coadition  and  orfcsiiizatioii  of 
PeetaJoEXi's  bstitulion  In  the  year  1801,  (Berichian  die  EUem  nndan 
das  PtMicum  fiber  den  Zusland  wid  die  Einrichtmgeader  FeataioaiatJun 
Anstaa  im  Jaire  1SD7,)  vol.  II. 


o.  A  iBord  on  tfie  condition  of  my  pedagogical 


of  my  institution  during  the  year  1830,  (Hn  Wort  ater  den 
aiBuind  meiner  padugogiachen  Bestr^ngen  und  65er  die  OrganisaHon 
meiner  AniUdt  im  Jahr  1820,)  voL  11. 
p.  A  few  diiciov,rKa  in  my  fioase  in  the  years  1S08,  1809,  1810,  1811,  and 

1812,  (Mnige  Redea  an  mein  Sans  in  den  Jahren  1B08,  4c,,)  toL  11. 
q.  Chrisloph  and  Mae,  voL  12. 
I.  Sean-song,  (FettabBxCs  Schioanengesang)  vol  13. 
«.   ThtrnT/of  }funjKrandfhrm,{ZaMitndfbTva-]tre,)yo\.H. 

"TUi  IM  la  iikcD  fivm  Kunncr'i  "  Biioryiif  Pedagogji;'  toI.  li,  p.  46S. 
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t  Thton/  of  fbrm  and  Dimmtion,  {Ibmt  wtd  Grxufnitahrc,)  toL  16. 
n.  Addrtai  at  Langenlhcd,  Apr.,  16,  1836,  (Eedc,  dm  iSatm  April  IBIS,  m 
Xon^oUAoJ  gdutiien,)  ToL  IS. 

Some  ImporMnC  objeatioiu  haTe  been  nude  to  thii  aditioii ;  prisurilj, 
tbU  it  u  imperfeot. 
1.  WOXKB  or  PlSTU>Oi£i  Dot  ludoded  in  tbe  collected  editiou  of  181£t-16. 
a.  Agit,  or  9pai1an  leffMaUon,  (AgiM,  «icr  die  SpDrlaatiAe  Gaetif^iiaj.) 

(PestaloEd'i  flnst  work.) 
\>.  Eimttig  how  of  a  Ea-mil,  (Die  Abemblmide  abta  Mntiedlin.) 

(TMiflnt  tppMred  in  lulin'i  ^' SpJunttridtt"  tbr  ITBO,  Mid  vwn- 

piiDtedmOie  "  W4^li/ /or  Sumatt  XtmlopntaU,"  in  130T.) 

c  A  Baiat  GauUt,  {Eta  Sckweiter-SIatt,)  in  two  toIiudm,  1783  and  1TS3. 

(Not  beloe  Keqiudiit*d  Tith  this,  I  do  oot  know  whethar  Peaulond  n 

sole  editor  or  aoC,     Aboat  1T9B  be  publiehed  moolher  "  Swiit  B)f- 

vlar  OemttU,"  under  ■uthoiiuticin  fW>m  gavemment.) 

d.  PeitaloaCi  elemeatary  uorJa,  {Pataliaafi  Elanatlarimeher,)  eepeatUj  the 

"  Boot  /or  MoOiera,"  (flucA  der  Mutttr,)  Tubingen.  1803.  The  "  Mn- 
ffMoI  Theory  of  0\t  Bdotitma  of  Siie,"  {AnKhav^mgalehrB  ilar  Jbu*- 
vtrhaiM)m,)KiA  the  "  Jtiftiiftonal  Tharryt^  the  Rtiaiioiu  of  Hwnbtn,' 
(AiudiaiKmg^ehrt  der  Zahleraierh^tauge,)  bj  ErCUi,  are  qaita  w  im- 
portut  fbr  Peetaloizi'B  worb  as  the  tbeotiee  dt  Nombw,  f  onn,  and 
S*e,  by  Sohmid,  in  toIh.  11  and  IG. 

e.  TJriM  OR  Suf^tcU  to  mhidt  Ou  BthieUan  Legidaivn  ought  spteiaSt/  ta 

dirtctila  aHentha,  {Annchten  iber  die  GegenO&itdeiutf  wdchedie  GoA- 
gebmg  EdiietieTts  ilir  Augenmerk  mrmglKh  at  richten  hat,)  B«ii,I801. 


meiner  Erriehunge-vuUtiOe  in  Burgdotf  uMd  Ifertai^  Ii^piig,  18S6. 
g.  The  Inetrudion  of  Ou  Sioing-Room,  (Die  Kindaieltre  der  Wolatehix.) 

(Published  In  '>  BomVt  Monthly.") 
h.   Weeklj/ for  EimtoA  Oevelepmenl,  (WoAaiachrift  fiir  Jfiiuehenbitdiaig,)* 
■vols.,  1801—1811. 

(In  tfaie,  u  wu  ttated,  are  fbtuid  Pestalond'H  Letter  on  his  TvidMua 

■t  StBDz,  the  Bepoit  on  the  InitltatloD  at  Yverdnn,  and  Uie  Leniburg 

addrew.) 

L  Feelakatti  Educaiumci  Enltrpriie,  aa  related  to  the  culture  of  tbe  agt^ 

iFeslabmCt  BrauAwtge-Untem^trmmn  im  Verhaiixiet  nw  Zeitoillwi 

(by  Niederer,)  1813. 

(In  this  i>  a  letter  from  PestaloiB  to  Niederer.) 
k.  ZteciaroMon  agtmel  Conon  Bremie  t/iret  doten  Neaapaper  QitatiaiB,  {Erb- 
iarmg  gegea  Herm  Chorherr  Brnitfi  dreg  Duttend  Bbridudta  Staiatf- 
fragen,)  YverduD,  1813. 
3.    Works  or  Pbstau>zzi — in  part  not  indndedlntbaaboTelia^orinaDew 


1.  Palemiti  Jnitmefym,  in  fnoral  esjUaeuUim  (^  wonb.  A.  legacy  from 
Father  Pestalozzi  to  Ms  patnlg.  {Vaierlehrea  m  liHiiiAeii  Wart- 
deatemgen.  Em  Venrdehinin  von  Valtr  Prtlaioiei  an  &eiiu  ■^-•---^ 
Bevi«ed  and  collected  by  HenDan  KrOd.  Troften,  1829. 
(Tbe  MS.  of  this  vork  wh  preMoted  b;  Feetoloni  to  ErtlEl,  vho  ed- 
ited it  with  addition  and  alteration.) 

1.  Letlen  on  Earig  EducaHm.    AddresBod  to  J.  P.  Greaves,  Bn].,  with  a 
memoir  of  PeetalozzL    Loudoa,  1829. 

8,  Peeialaiifi  Life  and  Vietee,  in  verbetlni  extracts  from  the  mnnpletB  worin 
of  PeatalozzL  {PeeU^ostft  LAen  vnd  Anaichlen,  m  teorlgilnum 
Avmuge  seiner  geamnnden  Sehrifltn.)  Published  with  referoice  to  the 
feetivalofhishundredtJibirthday.  Bj  Boget  ChristoCTeL  Zurich,  IMT. 
(Aq  eioellent  seleotioa,  affording  probably  the  best  eenetmi  view  acoea- 
xible  of  the  whole  tubject,  and  made  on  a  prinaplB  which  renden  it 
relinblo  for  rercrenco.    We  gire  Che  Table  of  Contents.) 
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PBRALOZZU-LmtATCaB. 

CBSmomL,  B.,  "Peetaloizi'i,  Lift  and  View^"  [Lebtn  and  JntidUm,  in  in 

rmen  Atmugettmer  gttommiea  Sdiriflm.)    Zonah,  IBit. 
PAET  I. 
Pnuuim'*  Bio«B*rBr,  i 


t-HMM.. 

S.  OiudiUb*,.. 


N.  r>nRj  ud  rriKiiMil|i, 

IL  Bmiu  boqr  of  ft  winiL.,,.. 
II.  Bluii, 

13.  aebooliDuut  >l  Bui|duir, 

14.  Jvlu  wtit  Kfttil. 

It.  Udth  is  If  iinebn-lBiKiiiHi.'.'. 
is!  TtainnUuHi^'iB  pi^^^'lV,!! 


n.N«rYwi,18l 
».  -  -  If 
H  ndWnbiU}... 


PART  II. 


3,  T!i»  -. 


_'c^.:"_ ■". 

S.  Tba  Iwiiilnf  popoliUnv.  -  ■ 


i.  Ofl  chUd-niiKlar, . . 

tTltl-fc 

S.  WO*  up,  pKfik!  (BiToluli 


i.  SnUDi  utd  liB  of  Ima  sd 

3  ftg-  niMUnil  Ipn,  il»  el 

ton  of  BH  ud  or  God, 

4  ChumdH  of  (ulicr  ud  mi 

iHiHofodwtiltoa 

~  ~  at  of  child  to 
ilin  to  bUov-n 
Atofolilld  in  nil 


&  Fktlk  In  Ood  will  Hip|>lT  u 


i.  A  pnod  nEsoliiii 
S.  Sobool  oifinlnii 


b*  M  (Dod  u   ■  nan  oill  ta.  It  to 

WflHavTlD  upaubtd. ..373 

wke  dL^oln  Uh  pHiHlptoi  of  uHb- 
natiii  ud  lb>  Mua  dT  U«k.  pull 
Lniid«vlHlGodhHJa(Bid. 7ti 


.  ;ci;^j.- 

IS.  HitbRlo  ban  I  Usdid  ftas  lb*  bifln- 


a.  Hi>iT«BUigl«uliloi|>n™iieiiii»;..l 
3.  Haw  oao  tka  BtaU  do  ili  dalj  u  illaflt- 

*.  Tba  lawfiTer  dlniiil'iiia'Tic*'*^  vini 


t.  Tba  1f(MMar  Kumdi  apn  Iho  lawird 
dowBHH  mod  Uadnoka  of  BUan 
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CIS  FBVrALOZZI.-UTEB&TURE. 

IL    WoBBS  ItBSPacrma  FsBikVoza  and  His  Editcitioiiu.  Ststck. 

Bakhlin,  J.  IL,  Fealaiozd;  bis  times,  hig  late,  and  bis  labors.  A  wixk  (or 
friends  of  human  culture  tod  promoters  of  a  better  future,  {Patabaxi,  wiih 
Zeit,sevuS<Jtii:luaie,und3ein  Wirken,£c.)    acbaOluuiseu :  Brodtmao.     1813. 

BlBBB,  EbwAKD,  CoQtribntion  to  the  BiogT^bf  irf  Heinricb  Pestakwa, 
]8!T.     (Balrag  Zar  Biographie  H.  Pataloxa.)     1SZ7. 

(An  important  collection  of  documontH  for  our  knowleSga  of  the  last  fourteen 
7e»rs  of  Pestaloszi's  life ;  but  at  lo  opinions  TBlatire  to  f  estaloizi,  a  non  pint 
tdka  of  impiet;  and  injostice.) 

Blocbuasn,  K,  J,,  Hi^rich  PestalozzL — SketdieB  from  the  jucturea  of  hi( 
life  &nd  laboi^;  ftom  his  own  testimony,  Irom  inspection,  and  intbnnation. 
{H.  Paldhaii.  ZligeaaademBiidt  seinm Lebent  tind  Wirkerunach  St&^Ueagniiatn, 
AnadiaauHgen  ami  Miiilieilaitfen,)     Leipzig;.     1  MS. 

BmtEUART.  Was  Pestalozzi  an  inHdelT  {War  Patalotti  tin  (Ta^aubigerl) 
Leipzig:   Hortknocb.     IBll, 

DiEBTEHWEO,  A.  IT.,  Fsstalozzi. — An  Address  at  the  festival  on  his  bub- 
drodth  birtiidaf,  January  12tb,  1X46,  delivered  at  Berlin  by  A  DJeslerw^. 
{h.  Pealuliaii.  RcdeheiderManntr-Fcieriitineshunderijdhrigeti  OtiurMaga  am 
13  Jaauar  1S46,  lu  BerUn  gekaiten  ma  Adolph  Diateneeg,)     Berlin.     IS46. 

Sake.  Peatalozzi. — A  word  on  him  and  hia  immortal  services  to  children 
and  their  parents,  at  the  first  centennial  foBtival  of  bis  birth.  By  A.  D,  Third 
edidoo,  [if,  PtsU^oai.  Kin  IVurl  ubrr  iha  nod  Seine  unsSerilvJieTi  Vtrdien^e,  far 
die  Kinder  and  derm  Ellem,  lu  dem  ersten  Sacalar/ctle  seiner  Geburt  Yoa  A.  D. 
DriCle  Anfiagc.)     Berlin.     184S. 

DlBSTeitWBO,  RatiFch,  and  Uassmnun,  Festival  of  the  bundredlb  birthday 
of  H.  PcBtaloz2l,  Berlin,  January  V2,  184S.  (Ihe  Feier  dtj  \O0etm  GeburtMlaga 
Heinrirh  Ptslalaai's,  in  Berlinam  12  ^onutir  1815.)     Berlin.     1845. 

EssayB  for  and  against  Peetalozii's  System  of  Instruction.  ISOG.  (Atf^SlK 
fir  find  gc'jca  die  PoUiixiisclie  UnlerriclUarncOiode.) 

EwALD,  J.  Luowia,  Lectures  on  the  tlieory  and  art  of  education,  Ibrlatheni^ 
mothers,  and  educators.  (  Vbrtemn'jen  aba'  die  Erzielittngtkttini  fir  Viler,  Mat- 
ter, and  Hrzieher.)     3  vols.     UanbeUQ.     1X08. 

Qruneb,  Aston,  Lelten  from  Bm^orf  on  Pestaloari,  hia  mctliod  and  bis 
institution.  Second  ©i^tioQ,  enlarged.  (Srieft  nui  Burgdorf  aber  Pealtiben, 
ntne  McOtode  wid  AnaiaU,     Ztimie  Au/lage.)    Frankfort-on-tbe^lilaine,     1806. 

HensinO,  (of  Ciieiin.)  Information  on  Pestslozzi's  peoutiarities,  life,  and  edu- 
cational inslitutions.  (MiiUieilungen  uberll.  Paluhaia  EigeHUitimliciiieil,  L>be», 
vad  Eniehuaga-Anslaiim.) 

(In  Hamiscb'a  "ScAwi  Counrilor  on  fte  Oder,"  (ScAuiralft  an  der  Oder,) 
Port  I,     18U.) 

Hesbart.  Pestatozzi's  idea  of  the  rudiments  of  instruction.  {PatalaaTl 
Xet  einea  A  B  C  dea  Arachaaange,  von  Iferbori.)     Gottiugen.     1804. 

Heussler.  Peslatozzi's  results  in  education,  {Ptitalian's  Leiatangen  im  Er- 
tiehaags/ache.)     Baale.     1836. 

Itbo,  Jo&ann,  Official  Report  on  the  Pestalom  Institution.  (Amilicher  Be- 
ridU  aber  die  Pealaliaziedie  AJtsinlLj 

KroQek,  J,  C.,  Information  on  Fcstaloxzi  and  big  methods  of  edocstian. 
{MMuiluTigen  iAer  Peitaloai  aiid  seine  Erzieiiunga-ili^hode,)     Unmbul^.      1846. 

Kbcsl  Becollections  of  my  pedagogricol  hfe,  before,  during,  and  since  my 
coaneelion  with  Peataloui  (Erinnerangen  aai  neinen  padagogiadKn  LebeH 
md  Wirken,  dtc)    Stuttgardt;  Cast.     1840. 

MONHICH,  W.  B.|  J.  H,  Peatnloizi,  painted  by  himaelf  and  by  others.  (J. 
3.  FrsUHoai,  iiach  ihm  sdhit  uad  Andem  geachiMerl.) 

In  the  "  Cvtemporariee,"  (^Kiljenowm.)    Leipzig.    1813. 

NiEDEBEn.  FoBtaloizi's  educational  undertakings,  iu  their  relation  lo  the  cul- 
ture of  the  age.  {PalaiiuzCt  Ei'ttiekaagz-Unternehmang  tm  VrrAaUiuaae  air 
2atcaiiir.)     1812. 

PEstALOZZi-FoUHDATiOK.    Tbo  GermBD  FostuloKzi-Foundation.     Finrt  finan- 
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-LITEItATURE.  Sit 

d^  report,  bj  Diestenreg  and  Kaluch.  (Die  Deubclie  Petialoesi-SUflaTig.  En- 
ter RiihenachafU-bavM,  eralalUt  wn  OiestervKg  wtd  Ealuch.)     Serft.      iBil. 

Plahann,  J.  R,  Some  flmdameatal  nilos  of  the  sit  ot  instruction,  aAer 
PeMtiloBEi'a  metbod,  applied  to  natural  history,  geography,  and  language. 
iEmtige  Onmdrtgei  der  Onlerrichit-lniml  nocA  FalalcBsiB  MelAede,  aagaeandt  tn 
dtr  XaturgenJiicfile,  Geegraphit,  uut  iSpmcAE.)    Uolle.     IBOS. 

Rausaubr.  Short  Sietcbea  of  my  pedagogical  lila.  (fans  Skuae  mtma 
piiiagogiadien  LAens.)     Oldeaborg.      1838. 

RiCifEB,  E.  TOD,  Histoid  of  pedagog;.  {GtKhiehU  der  Padagojfik)  Vol 
2,  pp.  281,  412. 

Bemariia  against  Featalozsi's  STEtem  of  inatniction.  By  StelunDUw,  pastoi. 
1803. 

W.  TON  Turk.  Letters  Ihim  HQuchen-Buchsee  upoa  Peotalozzi  and  hia 
method  of  elomentary  training.  (Brie/e  atu  Mnadieii-Buchxe  Her  Pealalotai 
imd  tone  Elementar-BiliitmgtmtOutd.)    Leipzig,  1SD6.     3  Tola. 
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XL    SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  PUBUCATIONS  OF  PESTAMZZL 

(TniBKud  Of  BeriHl  to  On  Aiaal«  lonsd  of  titHtOaa.] 


Tbb  chdce  of  sdectlonB  from  the  trorks  of  Peetalom  is  rendered  diffi- 
««U  by  the  chancter  of  Ae  nind  tiiat  produced  titan.  Taken  m  a  whole, 
tttej  diepUf  ramarkable  powers  of  observation,  oonsiderable  insight  into 
the  •perations  of  the  mind  and  feelings,  great  appreciation  of  characta; 
and  a  graphic  and  fbrdble  style.  But  to  select  from  their  whole  extent 
portions  which  shall  give  a  connected  Tiew  of  his  priaciples,  U  almost  lm> 
possible,  from  the  &ct  that  his  mind  was  strongly  Intuitional  in  tenden^ 
•nd  ftabit,  and  rapid  and  impulsiTe  in  action,  and  that  his  powos  of  re- 
flection, combination,  and  It^cal  expicsrion  were  not  correspondii^y 
great  Thos  he  often  ewd  too  much  or  too  little ;  was  coatradictor;  or 
inoonsisteat ;  and  has  nowhere,  even  where  expressly  undertaking  to  do 
it,  as  in  "Sev>  3trtrvdt  Teaehm  Sar  ChUdrtn,"  given  an  adequate 
jvewntation  of  his  principles  or  practice. 

"ZoMtard  and  Oertrvde"  is  presented  as  the  book  which,  more  thu 
any  other  one  work,  wis  the  Ibundstion  of  Pefitalozd's  &mB,  and  ss  in 
itself  to  the  present  geneistlon  a  new  and  Interesting  picture  of  life  in 
the  German  Swiss  villages  of  the  last  half  of  tiie  last  century.  It 
has  also  additional  value  as  contuning  many  of  the  author's  views 
on  educational  and  sodsl  questions,  tJthough  diflused  throughout 
the  work. 

A  brief  exbact  from  ^^Okrittcphtr  and  Aliee  "  is  given,  sufficient  to 
«]dilbit  the  mode  of  treatment  o(  the  «Bbject  The  work  was  compara- 
tirely  a  bSore,  «nd  has  monater  little  interest  to  readers  In  this  country 
And  this  age,  being  closely  and  eichisiTely  local  in  aim. 

"  The  Evening  Hixtr  qf  a  Hsfmif*  is  tenned  by  EhI  von  Banmw 
"  the  key  of  FestalozxTs  educational  views."  And  Pestalocxi  himself 
obaerred,  in  his  old  age,  that  even  at  the  early  dale  <£  its  coraposifioti, 
be  had  already  airived  at  tite  fundamental  principles  which  controlled  tbe 
Umhs  and  expositionB  of  sll  his  subsequent  life. 

ne  rarious  addresses  from  which  extracts  ore  next  given  are  intereM- 
ing  as  affilrding  *  view  of  one  node  i£  oommunicalion  between  Pesta- 
Imfli  and  his  associates.  They  are  doubUess  freer  and  more  spontaneoui 
expresKons  of  bis  pecdiar  modes  of  tiuNgbt  and  feeing  than  his  more 
formal  expodtioas. 

"Jfo»  Qertraie  TracAet  Her  ChUdren"  was  intended  by  Pestalozii 
to  give  a  l^cal  and  ewuectcd  view  of  Us  methods  of  instruction,  in 
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some  detail  ^e  extracts  presented  embody  the  most  imiwriiiit 
portion  of  the  vork,  Mid  exhibit  also  some  of  bis  characteristic  deiecb 
in  arrangement  snd  ezpoeition. 

The  extracts  from  the  "Pattmal  iTutntetitm*  "  are  raluable  as  a  speci- 
men of  a  mode  of  combining  instruction  in  langoage  with  sound  lemtxiB 
in  morals ;  upon  a  principle  which  Festaloui  carried  Teiy  fiv  in  theoy, 
and  to  a  great  extent  in  practice ;  namelj,  that  of  teaching  throu^  one 
and  the  sameTehicIe,  if  poowble,  in  the  departments  both  of  intellect  and 
morala. 

The  Irf>ndon  translation  of  ^Zt^aant  and  Otrtntd*,"  with  correctkax, 
bM  been  fWowed  in  that  work,  except  in  the  extracts  a^ded  from  the 
subsequently  written  part  of  the  book.  The  bliertj  has  been  taken  d 
extracting  from  Dr.  Biber's  valuable  biographj  of  PeBtalond,  bis  tnodi- 
tion  from  "(7Aru^ft«riHu2.^lMia,"aiid  from  the  "JtUtnal ItiMtrtietient.' 
Hie  "Btminf  Sow  qf  a  Mtnnit,"  the  extrscta  from  the  second  part  rf 
''Zwnord  and  ^rtru^**  and  from  "^<M0  Otrtrvde  Teaeht*  Her  ChUdTtti^ 
and  the  seven]  addrsaaes  of  Peetalom,  were  translated  bj  FHEnmicc  K 
PEBESffi,  £sq.,  of  Hartford,  Xibrarisn  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  So- 
ciety ;  and  are  from  Cotta's  edition  of  Pestaloca's  works,  Tod  Bamnar^ 
^'Butory  ^  Bdntatwf^  or  Cbrist^tel's  "Zi^#  onA  FtftM." 
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PBEfACE  TO  THE  ?IRST  EDITIOK. 


Ruder — In  thi?  Mlon-ing  pages  T  have  nttempCtid,  through  tho  medUim  of  a  tale, 
to  GOnimiinicnCe  aome  ImpoTtant  truths  to  the  people,  in  the  wif  most  Hkelf  to 
make  an  itnpreulon  upon  thinr  nodenitiuidin^  and  their  feelinga. 

It  has  also  been  my  endeavor,  to  ground  both  the  tale  and  the  initmctiooB 
derived  rrom  it,  upon  the  moat  rarefiil  imitation  of  natuni,  and  upon  the  simple 
description  of  what  is  every  where  to  ba  found. 

Id  what  Is  here  related,  (the  greatest  part  of  wliioh  I  have,  in  the  coarse  of  an 
active  lift,  myself  observed,)  I  have  bven  oarefiil  never  to  set  dovn  my  own  opin- 
ions, instead  of  wliatl  have  aeen  and  heard  the  people  themselves  feel,  jndge,  soy, 
and  attempt 

If  my  observationi  be  Jnst,  and  if  I  have  been  Bucceufbl  in  my  endeavor  to 
give  tlicm  with  the  rimpiidty  of  tmth,  they  will  he  well  received  by  all  those, 
before  whose  eyes  the  things  which  I  relate  are  oontiniiolly  passing.  If  they  bo 
Bilse,  if  they  be  the  oreatores  of  my  imagination,  the  trifles  of  my  own  brain, 
^they  will,  lilco  other  Snnday  discoMraes,  be  forgotten  on  the  Monday. 

I  will  Bay  no  more,  sioapt  to  add  two  pussages  which  appear  calculated  to  ilins- 
trata  my  opinions  as  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  a  wise  instruction  of  tLe 
people. 

The  first  is  from  a  work  of  our  ImmorKJ  Lnlhsr;  every  lino  of  whose  pen 
brealhM  humanity,  Insight  int«  the  character  of  the  people,  and  a  desire  to  in- 
alrnet  them.    He  says : — 

"  The  holy  scriptures  ore  so  graciously  adapted  to  onr  wonts,  that  the;  do  not 
tell  ns  merely  of  the  great  deeds  of  holy  men,  but  also  relate  their  common  dia- 
oourse,  and  disclose  to  us  the  inmost  motives  and  principles  of  their  hearts." 

The  second  Is  from  the  writings  of  a  Jowieh  Babhi,  and,  according  to  a  Ladn 
ttanela^n,  la  as  follows : — 

"  There  were  amongst  the  heathen  nations,  who  dwelt  ronnd  aboot  the  inhertt- 
•n««  of  Abiaham,  men  ftill  of  wisdom,  whose  equals  were  not  to  be  found  far  or 
near.  These  aaid :  '  Let  ua  go  to  the  kings  and  to  their  groat  men,  and  teach  them 
how  (o  moke  the  people  happy  upon  the  earth.' 

"And  the  wise  men  wont  out,  and  learned  the  language  of  the  honae*  of  the 
kings  and  of  their  great  men,  and  spoke  to  the  kings  and  to  their  great  men,  in 
their  own  language. 

"  And  the  kings  and  the  great  men  praised  the  wise  men,  and  gave  them  gold, 
■nd  silk,  and  fVonkinconse ;  Iml  trea/td  tin  fur^l*  at  it/an.  And  the  wise  men 
were  blinded  by  the  gold,  and  the  ailk,  and  the  franklnoenoe,  and  no  longer  saw 
that  tho  kings  and  the  groat  men  liebavod  ill  and  foolishly  to  all  the  people  who 
lived  upon  the  earth. 

"But  a  man  of  our  nation  reproved  the  wise  men  of  the  heathens,  and  wa* 
kind  to  the  beggar  upon  the  highway ;  and  took  the  children  of  the  thief,  of  the 
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■loneT,  ind  of  tlie  exile,  into  hU  bowc;  ind  nlntad  th«  tu-gstlieren,  and  ll» 
■oldian,  *nd  tbo  Suiurituii,  u  ir  thej  had  beau  bndunn  of  bJi  own  tribe. 

"  And  hi*  deeds,  ud  his  poverty,  and  the  lonff-anlTeriiig  of  bia  lave  towird  >1I 
nieii  von  him  the  hcuts  of  the  people,  so  that  the7  tnuted  him  aa  a  fUbn.  An' 
wh«ii  the  man  of  Isnel  uw  that  all  the  people  tnuEsd  him  aa  a  bthar,  be  tu^ 
Um  people  wherein  their  true  happineae  Uy ;  and  the  people  heard  hia  vobie,  and 
the  prinoea  beard  ^e  voEoe  of  tha  people." 

fioeh  la  the  Uorj  of  the  Rabbi,  to  whioh  I  will  not  add  a  aingle  oba^ntion- 

And  now  muat  theae  pagea  go  forth,  fh>m  my  peaeeM  home,  into  ■  worid 
where  the  winda  ariae  and  the  tempeata  blow,  aod  wbcve  do  pcaoe  ia.  Uaf  the; 
be  praaerved  from  the  aConna  of  avlL 

I  take  no  part  in  the  disputea  of  men  about  opinions,  bat  I  tbiiik  all  will  agne, 
that  whatever  makea  na  piona,  good,  tnie,  and  bralbari;,  whatever  dieriibes  Ihe 
love  of  Ood  and  of  our  nnghbor,  and  wbatavar  bring*  bappineaa  aod  p<Me  into 
our  houaea,  ahould  be  implanted  in  the  heaita  of  all,  for  our  oommon  good. 

Thb  AinBOK 

FUMUT  astl,  ITSL 
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Tbi*  book,  which  waa  vritton  more  than  twonty  jean  *go,  I  now  (galii  preMCt 
to  my  Teaders,  irichont  alteration,  a>  it  flnt  earns  tVom  my  pun.  It  waa  an  attempt 
to  deacribe  tbe  oondition  of  tlia  people,  aooording  to  vhat  I  had  leaiued  from  my 
own  immediate  olwervBtioii ;  and,  by  giving  thia  daaeriptlon,  to  point  out  the 
TueaztB  of  reoiiy  beneflting  them.  It  luia  interefltod  many,  procured  me  many 
ftiendi,  and  oicitcd  in  man;  mothen  t)ie  wiith  to  be  to  their  children  what  6ei~ 
tnid«  wa»  to  hert.  But  to  the  age  in  general,  my  oiwerrationB  wore  not,  and 
Mold  not,  be  palnlable.  The  miingmaiima  of  the  latter  half  of  thepaat  century, 
were  almoet  altogether  defldent  In  the  almplicity  of  strength,  and  in  the  Btrength 
of  iimplieity.  Thoy  aimed  at  a  high  itretch  of  knowledge;  but  man,  aa  a  whole, 
nmaiiMid  ignorant,  arrogant,  end  enalaved.  Tmatinf  in  the  extent  of  hia  knowl- 
edge, he,  as  it  w«re,  lost  himself.  It  ww  ■  mierbrtime  to  the  moo  of  men,  daring 
lUa  centary,  that,  by  Ehia  extenaion  of  their  knowledge,  they  were  prevented 
Ihunaoeing  that  they  lived  without  real  Btrenifth  or  Btabllity;  and,  by  thia  self- 
deception,  they  loat  all  feeling  for  the  trath  and  greatneae  of  the  simple  relations 
Af  Datim  and  aodety.  In  these  drcnmstanoes,  it  was  natnnJ  tliat  my  book  ahonld 
fUl  In  its  chief  objeiA;  which  waa,  by  pointing  out  tht  rxd  lOtatim  of  t/uptaplt, 
and  tirtir  naiiiml  and  dunil*  tonnectiom  mlA  n<A  «Ui*r,  to  la;/  a  /oundaUoi^ 
for  titir  prograiitt  improvtBunt,  Aa  a  repreaentation  of  the  natore  of 
domeatio  edocstion,  my  book  produced  no  etfeet ;  but  made  an  impression  chiefly 
aa  a  tale.  True  to  the  ol^ect  of  my  life,  I  penevered  in  endeavoring  to  lead  the 
MtenUon  of  my  coimtry  to  the  aim  of  thebook,  whilst  I,  at  the  same  time,  labored 
to  place  myself  in  a  situation  which  might  enable  me  (o  offer  to  mothen  and 
teachers,  the  means  by  which  they  might  bring  up  their  children  aooording  to  Its 

All  I  hkve  hitherto  effected,  ia  but,  aa  it  were,  a  oon^uoUon  of  the  hook  ituilf, 
which  I  now  again  present  to  my  readers.  May  it  be  reoeived  as  kindly  aa  before  I 
It  waa  mj  llrst  address  to  the  poor  and  deaolate  of  the  land.  It  waa  my  fint  ad- 
drasa  to  UioM  who  stand  in  the  place  of  Oodto  thsm.  It  wae  my  lint  address  to 
mothers,  and  to  the  hearts  wbioh  Qod  has  given  tham,  to  induce  them  to  be  to 
th^  obildnn  what  no  one  else  cam  be  Co  them.  Hay  it  be  to  the  poor  a  greater 
ill  nasi  ng  tian  it  has  yet  been  I  Hay  It  make  npon  those  who  stand  In  the  plaoa 
of  Ood  to  them,  the  impreasion  which  it  must  make,  before  it  can  become  a  bless- 
ing to  the  poor  and  deaolnte  I  May  many  mothen,  through  ita  inflaenee,  l>eeome 
to  their  children  what  none  can  be  In  their  ttead !  Let  people  say  what  they  will, 
nature,  and  God  ita  eternal  Creator,  have  letl  nothing  wanting.  It  ia  blasphemy 
to  malnta'n  that  mothers  have  no  da^re  to  devote  themselves  to  tbeir  children. 
Let  people  say  wliat  they  will,  I  am  ftiU  of  trust  in  this  desin:,  and  full  of  hope 
for  the  oonseqnencea  which  the  eioitement  of  it  will  produce.  The  greatest  cor- 
ruption which  can  ariaa  ttotn  the  eiron  of  man,  doea  not  eatireiy  destroy  human 
nature.     Ita  strength  is  ineitinguisliabie  t    Go  into  the  poonst  hot,  and  see  there 
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what  B  mother's  heart,  almoat  wilhonl  meana  or  help,  can  do  for  her  children.  It 
la  equally  false  lo  aa^  that  mothera  have  do  time  to  attend  to  the  fint  fornutioa 
of  the  minda  and  tbelings  of  their  children.  Host  of  them,  particularlj  thou 
who  live  M  home,  have  their  children  -with  them  a  great  part  of  tho  daj;  and 
why  ean  not  they,  whilst  they  are  at  woi*,  «b  woll  beh»ve  t«  them,  ind  talk  to 
them,  in  a  way  which  will  inatract  Mid  improve  theia,  u  In  one  whieh  will  do 
neither!  A  mother's  instroction  requires  do  art.  Icia  nothing  bnt  to  eiclle  the 
child  to  na  active  obsenntion  of  the  thinija  which  Bnrronnd  it.  It  is  nothing  bnt 
a  regnlar  eierpiee  of  Ibe  senses,  of  the  wann  fcaliuga  of  the  heart,  of  the  powen 
of  aprech,  and  of  the  natural  activity  of  the  body.  All  that  ia  necesBsiy  is  to 
second  the  feelings  of  mothcm,  and  their  already  prepared,  and,  as  I  may  say,  ib- 
stinctively  simple  and  uprig-ht  undcnitandingB,  uid  to  place  in  their  power  the 
neeessBTy  means,  so  prepared  as  they  may  best  use  Ihem. 

Good  mothera  1  let  it  not  be  oojustly  said,  any  longer,  that  jou  have  not  nndti^ 
standing  and  atrength  for  what,  in  your  circumalanceii,  is  yonr  highest  aod  holiest 
duty.  If  you  once  go  so  fiir  as  to  weep  in  tho  BtiUness  of  your  chambers,  because 
the  good  Gertmde  did  more  for  her  children  than  yon  have  hitherto  done  fbr 
yoiira,  I  am  aiire  yon  will  then  try  whether  it  be  not  possible  t»  do  what  she  did; 
and  it  is  when  you  are  arrived  at  this  point,  that  I  wioh  to  offer  you  my  etcmeut- 
aiy  boots. 

Uy  heart  here  bida  me  be  ajlent;  bnt  one  word  morel  Whoever  wishes  W  do 
hie  duty  to  God,  to  posterity,  to  public  right,  and  public  order,  and  to  (be  secnrily 
of  fionily  hapiiinomi,  must,  in  one  way  or  other,  accord  with  the  spirit  of  my 
book,  and  aeik  the  same  object.  Tbis  is  my  oomlbrt.  When  theae  truths  sre 
ripened,  oa  ripen  they  muat,  they  will  bear  thilt;  nhen  they  are  become  fitted  for 
the  poor  and  dtBnlatD,  they  will  bo  et^oyed  by  Ihem.  Many  good  men  and 
women,  who  have  hitherto  been  unable,  notwithstanding  the  best  inclinations,  to 
give  a  good  piece  of  advice  to  a  neighbor,  will  become  the  fathem  and  mothers  of 
the  poor  and  dvHilate,  It  ts  to  this  atn^ngth  and  greatness  that  I  seek  to  elevsts 
tho  minds  and  hearts  of  the  nobles,  and  of  the  people,  of  my  native  countiy. 
After  my  dentli,  'oay  men  of  matured  powem  proceed  in  this  great  object  of  my 
life  1  and,  before  i  clone  my  eyea,  may  I  enjoy  the  huppineaa  of  seeing  both  my 
object  and  the  means  which  I  employ  to  attain  it,  no  longer  mlsnnderstood. 

Alls!  liiia  miaunderitanding  prevents  the  happiness  of  thousands,  who,  but 
for  it,  would  every  where  find  wise  and  nowerfbl  assistance. 

BcnoDORF,  JTotMiiar,  180*. 
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Chaptkb  l— a  Tnm-BXAxnat  xui,  who  tbt  iiiKn  his  win  uai  omusn 

VERT   UNHAPP*. 

Thehf  lived  in  Bonnal,  a  mason.  He  waa  called  Leonard,  and  hia  wife,  Ger- 
trude. He  hod  BeT«n  children  and  Bome  property,  but  be  bad  this  fault;  that 
be  often  let  hinuelf  be  templed  to  llie  taTcm.  Wlien  he  waa  once  Mated  there, 
he  behaved  like  a  madmaD;— and  there  are  in  our  villagti,  cunning,  good-ror- 
nothing  rogues,  whose  sole  employment  and  buainees  it  is,  to  take  in  honest  and 
•imple  people,  and  seize  every  opportunity  of  getting  hold  of  their  money. 
These  were  acqaainted  with  poor  Leonard,  and  olten  led  him  on  Er<Hn  drinking 
to  gaming,  and  thus  cheated  bim  or  the  produce  or  his  labor.  Whenever  tljia 
had  happened  orer-night,  Leonard  repented  in  the  morning,  and  it  went  to  his 
heart  when  he  saw  Gertrude  and  his  children  wanting  breed,  so  tliat  he  trembled, 
wept,  and  cast  down  his  eyes  to  conceal  his  tears. 

Gertrude  was  the  best  wife  in  the  village ;  but  she  and  her  blooming  children 
ware  in  danger  of  being  robbed  of  their  lather,  and  driven  from  their  home,  and 
of  sinking  into  the  greatest  misery,  because  Leonard  could  not  let  wine  alone. 

Qertmde  saw  the  approaching  danger,  and  felt  it  most  kseniy.  When  she 
fetclted  gruBS  tVom  the  meadow,  when  she  took  l^y  from  (he  loft,  when  nho  sot 
away  the  milk  in  her  clean  panii,  whatever  she  was  doing,  she  was  tormented 
by  tlie  thought  that  her  meadow,  her<hayBlack,  and  her  little  hut,  might  soon  be 
taken  away  from  her ;  and  when  her  cJiildrcn  were  etanding  around  her,  or  sit- 
ting in  her  lap,  ber  anguish  was  still  greater,  and  the  tears  stieamed  down  bor 

Hitherto,  however,  she  had  been  able  U>  concenl  this  ulent  weeping  from  her 
diildren;  but  on  Wednesday,  before  last  Kastcr,  when  she  had  wailed  long  and 
her  husband  did  not  come  home-  her  griot  overcome  her,  and  the  children  ob- 
acrvcd  her  tears.  "Oh  mother,"  exclaimed  tliey  all  with  one  voice,  "you  are 
weeping,"  and  preesed  themselves  closer  to  her.  Sorrow  and  anxiety  were  on 
every  countenance — anxious  sobs,  heavy,  downcast  looks,  and  silent  tears,  sur- 
rounded the  mother,  and  even  the  baby  in  her  arms,  betrayed  a  feeling  of  pain 
hitherto  unknown — his  first  expression  of  care  and  sorrow,  his  staring  eyes 
which,  lor  the  first  time,  were  fixed  upon  her  without  a  smile — all  this  quite 
broke  her  hesrt.  Her  anguish  burst  out  in  a  loud  ciy,  nnd  all  the  chQdren  and 
the  baby  wept  with  their  mother,  end  tberewasadreaxUUl  sound  of  lomenlation 
jost  as  Leonard  opened  the  door. 

Gertrude  lay  with  her  dice  on  the  bed ;  heard  not  the  opening  of  the  door, 
■nd  saw  not  the  entrance  of  the  father;  nelthel  did  the  children  perceive  him. 
They  saw  only  their  weeping  mother,  and  hung  on  her  arm  end  round  her  neck, 
and  by  her  clothes,    Thns  did  Leonard  find  them. 

Ood  in  heaven  tees  the  tears  of  the  wrotched,  and  pnta  a  limit  to  their  grieC 
Gertnide  found  in  her  tears  the  mercy  of  God.    The  mercy  of  God  brousht 
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Leowurl  to  witoesa  this  acene,  vrhicb  pierced  throng  bb  Boul,  k>  that  his  limU 
tmnbled.  The  palensga  of  death  wsh  upon  his  counteiuiioe,  sod  be  could 
•<«rcelj«rtioulate,  with  a  hasQr  and  broken  voice :  "LordJeBtwl  wh«iithiir 
Tben  the  mother  saw  him  for  the  Srst  time,  the  children  looked  up,  and  tbor 
lood  ezclBmatif Di  of  grieT  were  hodied.  "  0  mother!  here  i»  oar  bther,"  Mid 
tba  children  all  it  oaoe,  and  erea  the  bab^  aobbed  no  longer. 

A*  a  torrent,  or  a  raging  flame,  did  their  wild  aogidah  Bubdde  Into  qi^ 
thot^httbl  anxiety.  Oertmde  loved  Leonard,  and  in  her  deepest  dJatrcaa  his 
preBence  was  almtja  a  comlorL  Leonard's  horror  alio  was  notr  less  ovenrbelm- 
ing  than  at  lint 

"  Tell  me,  Gertrude,"  mid  he,  "  what  Is  this  dreadfbl  trouble  in  wbidi  I  And 
thee?" 

"  0  mj  dear,"  aiuwered  Gertrude,  "  heav;f  cart*  pttn  upm  my  heart,  and 
vdien  thou  ait  away  •oiraw  preys  more  keenly  upon  me." 

"Qertrude,"  and  Leonard,  "I  know  why  thou  weepest^  wratch  that  I  ami' 

Tben  Gertrude  aent  away  the  ciutdren,  and  Leonard  hid  his  bee  on  ha  nec^ 
and  oould  not  apeak. 

Gertrude  too  was  silent  fbr  a  Tew  momenta,  and  leaned  sorrowflilly  against  ber 
husband,  who  wept  and  sobbed  on  her  nedk. 

At  last  she  collected  all  her  strength,  and  took  courage  to  urge  biia  not  to 
Iniog  any  liirther  trouble  and  miseiy  upon  his  diUdren. 

Gertrude  was  pious,  and  trusted  in  Ood ;  and  before  she  spoke,  she  fnjti 
silently  Cir  her  husband  and  fbr  her  children ;  and  her  heart  was  evidently  cm- 
forted  as  abe  said,  "  Leonard  I  trust  in  the  mercy  of  Ood,  and  take  courage  to 
do  nothing  but  what  is  right" 

"0  Gertrude,  Gertrude  I"  exclaimed  Leonard,  and  wept,  and  his  tean  lell  in 

"  0  my  love  I  take  courage  and  trust  hi  thy  Father  in  heaven,  and  all  wDl  be 
bettor  with  thee.  It  goes  to  my  heart  to  make  thee  weep.  My  love^  I  would 
gladly  keep  every  trouble  ftvm  thee.  Thou  kooweet  that,  by  thy  aide,  I  eodd 
be  content  with  bread  and  water,  and  the  still  midnight  is  often  to  me  an  hour 
ofcheerAil  labor,  for  thee  and  my  cliildren.  But,  if  I  concealed  my  anxiety  fonn 
thee^  lest  1  be  separated  from  thee  and  theee  dear  little  ones,  I  ^ould  be  no 
mother  to  my  diildren,  nor  true  to'diee.  Our  children  are  yet  fill]  of  gratitude 
and  love  toward  us, — but,  my  Leonard,  if  we  do  not  continue  to  act  as  pareati^ 
theil  love  and  tendemese,  to  which  I  trust  ao  much,  must  peeda  decreaaev  and 
think  too  what  thou  wilt  i^  wben  thy  Nicholas  baa  no  longer  a  home  of  his 
own,  and  must  go  out  to  service.  He  wbo  now  talks  with  so  much  delight  of 
freedom  and  his  own  little  flock.  Leonard  I  if  be,  and  all  tlieae  dear  children, 
should  become  poor  tlirough  our  bolt,  should  ceaae  to  thank  us  in  Uieir  heaita, 
and  begin  to  weep  fur  us  their  parents — Leonard!  couldst  thou  bear  to  see  tby 
Nicholas,  thy  Jonaa,  thy  Liaeli,and  thy  little  Armoli,  driven  out  of  doors  losedc 
their  bread  at  another'a  table?  OhI  it  would  kill  me  to  aee  it"  Sa^idieGer> 
trade,  and  Uie  tears  fell  down  h^  cheeks. 

And  Leonard  waa  not  less  affected.  "What  ahsll  I  do,  miserable  cnatoi* 
thatlam7  WhatcanldoT  I  am  yet  more  wretched  than  thou  knowotoF— 
O  Qertiudet  Gertrude!"  Then  he  waa  again  silrai^  wrung  his  hands  and  wept 
in  extreme  misery. 

"Oh,  my  dear  hnsband,  do  not  miatrast  God's  mercy  I  Wbatever  it  bc^  speak! 
that  we  may  consult  together,  and  comfort  eaidi  other." 
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Obaptkb  a— a  TTOiiAH  WHO  forms  a  Braowmos,  acts  rr  to  n,  and  nma 

A.  LOBD   or  TBK  XAHOB,  WHO  HAS  THE  HEABT  OT  X  rATHZR  TOW  ABO 
HIS   EISPZITT1K1TT8- 

"  Oh  Oeitnide,  Gertrude  I  it  breaks  mf  heart  to  tell  tbee  my  dutreas  and  add 
to  tbj  aoxietiea ;  and  yet  I  moat  do  it.  I  owe  Huiotiiel,  the  baililTi  thirty  florins ; 
•ad  he  ii  B  hoood  to  those  who  are  in  debt  to  him,  and  not  a  man.  I  wieh  I 
had  never  eaeo  bis  lace  J  IT  I  do  not  go  to  Lis  hoos^  he  threatena  me  with  Uw; 
and  if  I  do  go,  the  wagos  of  my  labor  are  in  hig  daws.  Tht^  Qertrude^  this  ia 
the  aource  of  our  mislbrtuDfa." 

"My  dear  hoaband,"  replied  Gertrude,  "caiut  then  notgoto  Arner,  thefitber 
of  the  country  7  Thou  koowett  how  alt  the  widows  and  orphans  praise  bim.  I 
think  he  would  give  thee  counsel  and  protectioD  against  tbia  man." 

''0  Gertrnde,"  said  Leonard,  "I  can  not,  I  dare  not  What  could  I  say  against 
the  bailiff?  He  woold  bring  up  a  thousand  diSbrent  things  against  me  I  He  la 
bold  and  cuntiiag,  and  has  a  hundred  ways  and  meaoa  of  crjiog  down  a  poor 
man  belbre  a  magislrate,  so  thai  he  m^  not  be  heard." 

GerinuU.  Desj-  huabaud,  I  iie*er  yet  apoke  to  a  magistrate,  but  if  neceosity 
and  want  carried  me  to  him,  I  am  aure  I  coald  apeak  the  truth  to  any  man.  0 
do  w>t  be  B&BJd;  think  of  me,  and  of  thy  children,  and  go. 

"  Gertrude,"  aaid  Leonard,  "  I  can  not,  I  dale  noL  I  am  not  Dee  Ihim  laalt 
The  bailiff  will  coollj  take  the  whole  Tillage  to  wituees  that  I  am  a  dmnkard. 
O  Gertrude^  I  am  not  blameleaH.  Wliat  can  I  aayt  Nobody  will  stand  up 
against  him  and  say  that  he  enticed  me  to  it  ^  0  Gertrude,  if  I  oould,  if  [ 
durst^  how  gbdly  would  I  go ;  but  if  ventured,  and  did  not  aucceed,  think  bow 
Le  would  revenge  himaelC" 

Gertrude,  But  676o  if  thou  art  silent  be  will  nevertheless  bring  thee  to  niin, 
without  a  chance  of  escape.  Leonard,  think  of  thy  children,  and  ga  Tbia 
•Dxiety  of  heart  must  have  on  end.     Oo,^r  I  will  go  myaelE 

Leonard.  Gertrude,  I  dare  not.  If  thou  darest,  for  God's  sake^  go  dlrectlyto 
Araer,  and  tell  him  all. 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Gertrude ;  aod  sbe  did  not  aleep  one  hour  that  night ;  but 
■be  prayed  during  that  sleepless  night,  and  was  more  and  more  resolved  to  go  to 
Amer,  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

Early  in  the  morning  she  took  Eier  baby,  which  bloomed  like  a  rose,  and  went 
Kix  miles,  to  the  ball. 

Arner  was  sitting  under  his  liiae-H-eea,  before  the  door  of  his  honae,  as  Ger- 
trude approached;  he  saw  her,  he  saw  the  baby  in  her  arms,  and  upon  her 
countenance  aorrow  and  auflering,  and  the  traces  of  tears.  "What  do  you  want 
my  good  woman?    Who  are  yon?"  aaid  be,  ao  kindly  that  ahe  took  courage  to 

"  I  am  Oertmde,"  said  she,  "the  wife  of  Leonard,  the  maaon  of  BonnaL" 
"Tou  are  on  exccLlent  woman,"  said  Arner.      "  I  have  observed  yourchildTen 
more  than  all  tiie  reet  in  the  village ;  they  are  more  modeat  and  better  braved 
than  any  of  the  others ;  and  they  appear  better  fed.    And  yet  I  hear  yon  are 
Tety  poor.    Tell  me  what  yon  wish  for." 

"  0  gradouH  sir,  my  husband  has,  for  some  time  past,  owed  Urios  Hummel, 
tfa«  bailifl)  thirty  florin.i ;  and  he  is  a  hard  man.  Ho  entices  bim  to  gaming,  and 
all  lands  of  wnste;  end  becoaw  he  is  afhiid  of  him,  he  dare  not  keep  away  from 
bis  tarcm,  though  it  rosts  liim,  almost  every  day,  his  wagea  sod  hia  children's 
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bread.  Honorodeirl  he  husefeDjoungcbiidreD,  Hid  withoDthelp  acdconB- 
k1  ngsinst  tbe  bailiff  it  is  imposuble  that  we  ahoatd  eaofie  beggary.  I  tonaw 
that  you  hare  compaaaion  upon  the  widow  and  tbe  orphan,  and  therefore  I  hare 
made  bold  to  nime  to  /on,  and  tell  you  our  misfbrtuDea.  I  bare  broagbt  wHli 
me  all  my  childrec'B  Sftviogs,  to  leave  them  with  you,  if  I  might  yenlure  to  beg 
you  to  make  some  agreement  for  us,  go  that  tlie  bailiff,  [ill  he  it  paid,  may  not 
oppreaa  and  injure  ua  any  more." 

Aroer  hud  long  had  atisplciuns  of  the  bellifT.  He  perceived,  therelbrOi  imme- 
diately, the  truth  ofthia  complaint,  and  the  wisdom  of  what  ahe  aalied.  He  faxdc 
a  cup  or  ten  which  Wood  before  him,  and  said — "  Tou  are  tired,  Gertnide ;  driak 
this  lea,  and  give  your  pretty  child  some  of  Ilila  milk." 

Gertrude  stood  bluahiDg;  and  this  pntcraal  kindaeMWent  to  her  heart,  eothat 
ahe  could  not  restrain  her  teats.  And  Amer  encouraged  her  to  tell  bim  what 
the  b^iff  and  hia  companiong  had  done,  nnd  the  wants  and  careaormany  years. 
He  listened  attentively,  and  than  asked  her,  "How  have  yoo  l»en  able,  Ger- 
trude, tlirougli  alt  this  distrcsa  to  ktcp  your  children's  moneyT" 

Then  Gertrude  answered: — "It  was  difficult  indeed,  gracious  sir,  to  do  so; 
but  I  always  looked  upon  tho  money  OS  not  my  own,  as  if  some  dying  man  had 
given  it  me  on  hia  deatb-bed  to  keep  for  his  children.  I  considered  it  almost  in 
this  light ;  and  if  ever,  in  the  time  of  our  greatest  need,  I  wm  obliged  to  buy 
tlie  cliildren  bread  with  it,  I  never  rested  till  I  had  made  it  up  again  (br  them  )jf 
night  labor." 

"Was  that  always  possible,  Gertrude?"  said  Arner. 

"O  gracious  sir,  If  we  have  once  set  our  hearts  upon  any  thing,  we  can  do 
more  than  we  could  imagine  possible,  and  God  always  helps  us  in  our  greatet« 
need,  if  we  are  really  doing  our  best  to  get  what  is  abaolutely  necessary.  0 
gracious  sir,  he  helps  ua  more  than  you  lu  your  magnificence  can  know  or 


Amer  was  deeply  affected  by  the  innocence  atidgoodneaiof  this  poor  woman; 
he  made  still  Ibrther  inquiries ;  nnd  said,  "Gertrude,  where  is  this  moneyT"' 

Then  Gertrude  hiid  down  seven  neat  parcels  aponAmer's table;  and  toerery 
parcel  waa  Gistt-ncd  a  ticket,  saying  whoso  it  was,  and  when  Gertrude  had  taken 
any  thing  away  [h>m  it^  and  how  she  had  replaced  it 

Amer  rend  the  tickets  over  attentively.  Gertnde  saw  it,  and  blushed ;  "  I 
ought  to  have  tnkeu  away  these  tickets,  gjacious  air." 

Amer  amilcd,  and  read  on;  but  Gertrude  stood  there  abashed,  and  her 
heart  throbbed  on  account  of  these  Ocketa;  for  she  w«a  modest,  and  troubled  at 
the  least  appearance  of  raaily. 

Amer  saw  her  unesJjneEs  because  she  had  not  taken  off  the  tickets,  and  felt 
tl'fl  Bimple  dignity  of  innocence,  as  she  stood  ashamed  that  her  goodness  and 
prudence  were  noticed;  and  be  resolved  to  befriend  her  more  than  she  asked  or 
tioptd  for;  for  he  felt  her  worth,  and  that  no  woman  was  like  her  among  a  thon- 
Band.  He  added  something  to  each  of  the  parcels,  and  said  "Take  back  your 
children's  money,  Gertrude,  and  I  will  [ay  down  thirty  florins  for  the  bailiff;  till 
he  is  paid.  Go  home,  now,  Gertrude ;  to-morrow  I  sliall  be  in  the  viil^ie,  and 
I  will  settle  matt«rs  between  you  and  Hummel." 

Gertrude  could  not  speak  for  joy;  scarcely  could  she  stammer  out  a  broken, 
sobbing — "  Heaven  reward  you,  gradous  sir  I"  and  then  she  went  with  her  baby, 
and  with  the  comfort  she  bad  obtained,  to  ber  husband.    At  she  went,  she 
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pr&jed  and  Umcked  God  all  the  yity,  and  wept  lean  of  gTatitud«  and  hope,  tlU 
Bfae  ctune  to  ber  ootUge. 

Leonard  saw  ber  coming  aod  saw  the  jo;  of  ber  heart  In  her  countenanoe. 

"Art  thou  here  again  so  soon  T"  said  be,  going  to  meet  ber.  "Tbou  bast  been 
■occewAil  witb  Ainer." 

"  Hot  dost  tliou  linoir  that  already  V  Bsid  Gertrude. 

"I  see  it  in  th;  bee,  tboa  exoellent  oreatore,  thou  cwist  not  conceal  it." 

"That  can  I  not,"  eaiA  Gertrude,  "and  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  keep  the  good 
sewB  a  moment  from  tbee,  Leonard."  Then  she  related  to  him  Amer's  kind- 
be« ;  haw  be  bad  believed  her  words,  and  how  he  had  promiaed  to  help  them. 
And  eh«  gave  the  children  Amer'e  present,  and  kissed  them  all,  more  badly 
and  cheerfblly  than  she  bad  done  for*  longtime  past;  and  said  to  them:  "Prtty 
eTei7  day  for  Amer,  my  children,  as  you  pray  tor  your  lather  and  me.  Amer 
oarea  Ibr  tbe  weliare  of  all  the  country;  be  carea  Ibr  your  welfare;  and  if  you 
are  good  and  well-behaved,  and  induglnous,  you  will  be  dear  to  him,  as  yon  are 
dear  to  me  and  to  your  ftther." 

Frtnn  that  dme  Ibrward  the  mason's  children,  erery  momlng  and  evenii^ 
trben  they  prayed  for  tiieir  &ther  and  mother,  prayed  bIm  fbr  Amer,  the  fatbo' 
of  the  country. 

Gertrude  and  Leonard  made  fresh  resolutions  to  look  after  the  nunagemeDt 
of  tbe  house,  and  to  bring  up  th^  children  in  every  good  way ;  and  this  day 
was  a  feetival  to  them.  Leonard's  courage  was  renewed,  and  in  tbe  evening 
Qertnide  prepared  Ibr  him  a  supper  that  he  wa«  fbnd  of;  and  they  rejoiced  to- 
gether over  tbe  coming  morning,  tbe  assistance  of  Arner,  and  tbe  mercy  of  tbeir 
God. 

Amer,  ioa,  longed  tor  tbe  next  morning,  that  he  might  do  a  deed,  sucb  as  he 
did  by  tboosands,  to  make  bis  existence  useftiL 

Chaptib  in. — A.  bbuti  appiabs. 

Axn  when  his  bailiff  came  to  him,  that  eveldng  to  receive  his  orders,  he  said 
to  bim,  "  I  am  coming  myself  to  Bonnal,  to-morrow.  I  am  determined  to  have 
the  building  of  tbe  chtircb  b^iuu  at  last"  Ilie  bsQiif  replied:  "  Omcious  sir, 
is  your  grace's  mnster-bnader  at  liberty  now?  "No,"  answered  Amer,  "but 
there  is  a  mason  in  the  village,  of  the  name  of  Leonard,  whom  I  sbaJl  be  glad 
to  employ  in  this  aflair.  Why  have  you  never  recommended  him  to  me  belbre 
as  B  workman  T" 

The  bailiff  mode  a  low  bow,  and  s^d :  "  I  durst  not  have  employed  tbe  poor 
mason  in  any  of  your  magnificence's  buQdings." 

Amer,     "la  be  a  trusty  man,  bailiff,  upon  whom  I  can  depend?" 

BaH^.     "  Yes — your  grace  may  depend  upon  him ;  he  is  a  very  honest  fellow." 

"They  say  he  has  an  excellent  wife;  is  she  not  a  talker?"  said  Amer  en^ 
pbatically. 

"Ni^  iDdeed,"  replied  tbe  bailiff;  "  she  Is  a  hard-working,  quiet  woman." 

"Very  well,"  said  Amer,  "be  at  the  church-yBTd  to-morrow  moming,  at  nine 
o'clock.     I  wHl  meet  yon  there  myselC" 

The  l)aiBir  went  away,  well  pleased  with  this  conversation ;  for  he  thought 
within  himself  this  U  a  fresh  cow  fbr  my  stall;  and  he  already  turned  over  in 
his  mind  the  tricks  by  which  he  should  get  from  the  mason,  the  money  be  might 
gain  by  thia  building  of  the  clmrcb.  lie  went  straight  home,  and  then  to  the 
mason's  cottage.  34 
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It  wu  already  daric,  h  he  knocked  iinp«tieiitlj  at  the  door. 

Leonard  and  Gertrude  were  dttiiig  bj  the  Ubte.  The  remaiiu  of  the  cupper 
were  still  before  them.  Leonard  knew  the  Toiae  of  the  enTiooi  bailifEj  atarled, 
•od  pushed  tbe  food  Into  a  corner. 

Gertrude  encouraged  him  not  to  be  afraid,  and  to  tnut  in  Amer ;  but  be 
turned  pole  hb  be  opened  the  door  for  the  bBilI£ 

Tbe  letter  smelt  out  Ui«  ooncealed  supper  as  quidc  aa  a  bnDgi;  hound,  bat  be 
behaved  civillj,  and  said,  thon^  with  a  smile ;  "  Ton  are  well  oS,  good  people; 
it  ii  eas;  to  do  witboat  the  tttren  at  tbit  rate.    Is  it  not,  Leonard  T" 

Tbe  poor  man  cast  down  bis  e^es  and  wis  silent;  bnt  Gertrude  was  bolder, 
aodMid:  "Wb«t  an  tbe  ballilTs  commander  It  is  aaldDm  that  he  comM  Al^ 
ther  than  to  tbe  window  o(  such  a  poor  house  sa  this." 

Hammel  otmoeated  his  anger,  laughed,  and  lud;  "It  Is  very  true  that  I 
should  not  bare  expected  to  find  suck  good  oodiing  heie ;  or  perhaps  I  ndglit 
hare  invited  myself" 

niis  vexed  Gertrude.  "Bailiff"  said  she,  "you  smell  our  supper,  and  grodgs 
It  us.  When  a  poor  man  ia  ei^oyiag  a  supper  he  hke^  and  wbicb  perbaps  be 
does  not  get  three  times  in  a  year,  you  should  be  asbtmed  to  oome  in  and  qraQ 
it." 

"I  had  no  such  wicked  intention,"  said  the  bailii^  still  laughing.  Bnt  anon 
afterword,  he  added  more  seriously,  "  Yon  are  too  insolent,  Qettrude ;  it  dots 
not  become  poor  people.  Tou  should  ramember  that  we  may  have  aometblng  to 
do  with  each  other  yet.  But  1  will  not  begin  upon  this  at  praaent  I  am  always 
kindly  dispoeed  toward  your  husband ;  and  whenever  1  can,  1  serve  him.  Of 
this  I  can  give  proo£" 

Qtrirude.  "Bailifl^  my  husband  is  enticed  away,  everyday,  to  drink  and  game 
in  your  tavern,  and  then  must  I  and  ny  chUdron,  at  honwt  aulTer  every  possible 
misery.    TLia  ia  tbe  service  we  have  to  thank  you  lor." 

f  umtncj.  "  You  do  me  wrong,  Gertrude.  It  is  true  that  your  haebarid  is 
•amewbat  inclined  to  drinking.  I  have  often  told  bim  so.  But  in  iny  tavern, 
I  can  not  reftise  any  man  what  he  asks  for,  to  eat  and  driok.  Every  body  doea 
the  same." 

Oer.  "Tes;  bnt  every  body  does  not  threaten  a  poor  unfoHnnate  man  with 
law,  IT  be  does  not  donble  bis  ledioning  every  year." 

Here  the  bailiff  coaM  restrain  himself  no  long^;  he  tomed  ia  a  rage  to 
Leonard:  "  Are  you  sucb  a  pltiftil  fellow,  Leonard,  as  to  tell  these  talee  of  nwf 
UuBt  I  have  it  tiirown  Into  my  very  beard,  what  you  ragamaiBaB  are  going  to 
bring  apon  the  credit  and  good  name  of  an  old  man  Uke  me  f  Did  1  not  leckon 
witb  you  a  short  time  ago,  beTors  the  overaeo'T  It  is  well  that  all  tbe  tickets 
are  in  my  hands.    Will  yon  deny  my  claims,  Leonard?" 

"  That  U  not  tbe  queetion,"  said  Leonard.  "  Ointrude  only  wants  me  to  toak» 
no  (teih  debts." 

The  bailiff  considered  •  little,  lowered  his  ton^  and  said :  "  There  is  nothing 
•0  mucfa  amiss  in  that.  Bui  you  sre  the  master — she  doea  not  wish  to  tie  yon 
up  io  leading-strings  r' 

Ger,  "Fur  ttoia  it,  baHlff  I  only  wish  to  get  bin  out  of  the  leading^tringt 
u  which  be  is  now  fiist — and  that  is  your  boolr,  bailiff  and  Ihose  beantifbl 
tickets." 

Bum.  "  He  has  only  to  piy  me,  and  tben  be  will  be  out  of  the  leacUng-sbriagi^ 
as  you  call  them,  in  » twinkl  o^." 
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Ger.     "He  iriU  weU  be  able  to  do  that,  tf  he  makea  no  tnah  debts." 

ifon.  "Ton  are  proad,  Gkrtrade— wa  shall  aae,  Gonfeea  the  truth,  Qer- 
bndel  yoa  woald  ntho'  dt  jnnketiog  with  bim  alona  at  hcna^  than  let  him 
cnji^  *  glass  of  wine  with  me." 

Otr.     "Yon  are  ftmean  [^Uow,  bailiff;  bat  joai  speadies  do  ma  no  hann." 

Hummel  cxmld  not  oontiaue  this  conversatioQ  an;  longer.  He  Telt  that  aoma- 
Ihing  moat  have  happened  to  make  this  woman  so  bold.  Therefbre  he  dunt  not 
Indulge  bia  anger,  and  took  his  leave. 

"  Have  70U  an7  fbittm  commanda  7 "  said  Oertnide. 

"None  if  this  is  to  be  tbe  wa^j"  answered  HammeL 

"What  way?"   replied  Qertnide,  smiling,  and  looking  steadily  in  bis  bee, 

l^iia  put  the  baOiir  itiU  mote  oat  of  countenance,  bd  that  he  knew  not  how 
tobehare. 

He  went  out,  muttering  to  himself  down  the  steps ;  what  can  be  the  meaning 
of  nU  this; 

Leonard  was  not  easy  abont  the  business  and  the  bailiff  was  still  lees  so. 

CB&PTRB  it. — BX  IS  WITH  Hia  own  SKT,  AND   IT  U  TBXBX  TEi.T  BOOCBS  SHOW 


Tx  was  now  near  midni^t,  and  as  aoon  as  he  got  hama,  ha  sent  tat  two  of 
Lecmard's  neighboar^  to  oome  to  him  directly. 

They  were  in  bad  when  he  eent,  hut  got  Qp  again,  without  deUj,  and  went 
to  Um  through  the  dark  night 

And  he  inqnired  abont  eretytbing  which  Leonard  and  Oertnide  bad  done 
&a  some  days  past  But  aa  thej  oould  tell  bim  nothing  which  threw  an;  light 
upon  the  subject,  he  turned  bis  rage  against  them. 

"Tou  bounds,  if  oiw  wants  auj  thing  ftvm  jon,  jtm  are  never  read;  with  It 
I  don't  know  why  I  should  always  be  jonr  fooL  'WheneTBr  yon  trespass  in  the 
woods,  or  steal  Ibddu', — I  am  to  take  no  notice  of  it — When  yon  turn  cattle 
into  the  squire's  pasturee  and  destroy  the  hedges — I  most  not  say  a  word" — 

"Too,  Bollert  more  than  a  third  part  of  thy  rackonmg  was  t^as,  and  I  was 
■Qent  about  it  Doat  thoa  think  that  hit  ot  mouldy  hay  was  enongh  to  content 
ma  T  but  the  year  is  not  yet  passed  over.  And  you,  Kruel  1  Thy  tialf  meadow 
behmgB  to  thy  brother's  children.  Ton  old  thief  I  what  good  bast  thou  done 
to  me,  that  I  should  not  give  thee  up  to  the  hangman,  whose  property  thou  art ! " 

These  speechee  frightened  the  neighbors. 

"What  can  we  do T  What  must  we  do,  Ur.  BaillffT  By  night  or  by  d^, 
W«  are  always  ready  to  do  what  you  ask  as." 

"Tou  dogst  Ton  oan  do  notbiog — yoa  know  rtothbg — I  am  half  mad  with 
raga  I  must  know  what  the  mason's  people  have  been  about  this  week — what 
is  hidden  in  that  poke."    Thus  be  went  on. 

In  the  mean  time  EJuel  recdlected  himself. 

"  Hold,  bailiff  I  have  Just  thought  of  something.  Gertrude  went  orer  the 
Adds  tills  morning;  and  tiiiaerei^ng,  her  Liseli  was  praising  the  squire  at  the  well 
She  must  surely  hare  lieen  to  the  balL  The  evening  belbre,  there  was  a  groat 
lamentation  In  the  oottage;  nobody  knew  why.  To^y  they  are  all  cheerAil 
•gata." 

The  bailiff  was  now  convinoed  that  Oertnide  bad  been  to  the  haH  Anger 
tad  alarm  raged  itfll  m«e  fleroely  In  his  souL 

He  titt«>«d  honible  canea,  abused  Amer  vloientl;  fbr  Uatanhig  to  every  b^ 
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gariy  wretch;  tnd  swore  tobftve  KT«i{;eDpoii  Leoiutnl  ud  Oertrade.  "But 
700  moat  i^  nothing  about  it,  neig^bon.  I  will  tmt  tiieaa  people  cdvillf,  101 
•U  is  rip«.  Look  careiUl;  after  wlMt  the^  do,  and  bring  me  wonl — I  wiU  be 
jma  man  when  joa  want  help." 

Then  be  took  Bullet  ande,  and  Mid,  "Doat  thou  know  tor  thing  of  the  stolen 
Sower-polsT  Tbon  wert  eaeti,  jtatei^j,  going  otbt  tbe  borden  with  a  laden 
•IS.    What  w«t  ttura  carrTing  0SI 

Boiler  started.  "I— I-^iad— "  "Com^  ctHne,"  gaidthebuliff  "be£ulMiI 
to  me,  and  I  will  help  thee  at  a  pinch." 

Then  the  nelgfabora  went  aw^,  bnt  It  wm  alre*dj  nasir  dawn. 

And  Hummel  threw  himself  on  his  bed  for  about  an  boar — ilarted,  tbougfal 
of  Tengeoioe,  gnad)ed  his  teeth  is  useasf  slumber,  and  kidrad  with  bis  Sm^~ 
till  the  clear  daj  called  him  from  his  bed. 

He  resolved  to  see  Leonard  once  more,  to  master  hlmaeUl  sod  to  tell  him  that 
Amer  had  appointed  bim  to  build  the  church.  He  summoned  all  his  powoi 
of  deoeiviog,  and  went  to  him. 

Oertnide  and  Leonard  bMt  slept  more  peacefbll;  this  night  than  they  had 
done  for  a  long  time  past ;  and  at  the  dawn  of  morning  tbey  praj-ed  for  a  bless- 
ing upon  the  day.  Tbef  hoped  also  Sir  prompt  help  from  Father  Arata.  TtHa 
hope  spread  tranquillity  of  soul,  and  unwonted  dellgtlAil  serenity  around  Umol 

Thus  did  Hummel  Bnd  them.  He  saw  bow  it  ma,  and  Satan  entered  into 
hisheart,  so  that  he  was  noTe  than  eTerin&ated  with  rage;  bot  he  ocnunauded 
hinueli^  wished  them  civillj  good  morning,  and  said ; 

"Leonard,  we  parted  in  anger  with  each  otlw  laat  night;  but  this  most  not 
last  I  haye  some  good  news  for  thee.  I  am  come  from  dih*  gtadona  luastsr; 
he  lias  been  speaking  of  building  the  church,  and  inqnlred  about  thee.  I  said 
tbon  wert  equal  to  the  work,  and  I  think  be  wiL  giro  it  thee.  This  is  Um  way 
ndghbors  can  serre  one  another — we  must  not  be  so  easily  vexed." 

Leonard.  "He  has  agreed  with  his  maater-buiidBr  to  build  the  church.  Ton 
told  the  whole  village  so,  long  ago." 

Bummii.  "  1  tbonght  it  was  so ;  but  it  proves  a  mistake.  The  mBster-builder 
has  only  mads  an  estimate  of  1^  and  tbou  mayest  earily  believe  he  has  not  ibr- 
gotten  hia  own  pnSX.  IT  thon  nndertakeat  it  acoording  to  this  recktming^  tbou 
nu^st  gather  op  gold  like  IravM.    Leonard,  see  now  how  well  I  mean  by  thee." 

Hie  mason  was  overcome  by  the  hope  of  having  the  worit,  and  thanked  him 
cordially.  But  Qertnide  saw  that  the  baUiff  was  white  with  smoth{s«d  rage, 
and  Uiat  bitterwrath  was  concealed  tmder  hia  soiilesi  and  abe  could  not  yet  re- 
joice. The  bailiff  retired,  and  as  he  went,  he  added,  "Within  an  hour  Amer 
wHl  be  here,"  And  Leonard's  daughter  lise,  who  waa  atandiug  by  ber  father, 
•aidtotbebdU^ 

"We  have  known  that  ever  since  yestetday." 

Hnmmel  started  at  theee  words,  hot  pretended  not  to  hear  them. 

And  Gertrude,  who  saw  that  the  bailiff  waa  lying  in  wait  Ba  the  money, 
which  mi^  be  gdnedby  the  building  of  thechorch,  was  very  nnesMy  about  it 

CHAPTEB  T. — HE  TTKDS  HIS  ItAffFSB. 

Iv  the  mean  time  Amcr  came  to  the  churchyard,  and  many  people  collected 
together  from  the  village  to  see  the  good  squire, 

"  Are  you  so  idle,  or  Is  this  a  holiday,  that  you  have  so  muob  time  to  M  gonp- 
Inghere?  said  the  bailiff  to  some  wlio  stood  too  near  bim;  liir  he  always  took  can 
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But  nobody  ahoald  hear  the  orders  he  recetTed.  Bat  Arner  olwerved  it  and 
Mid  aloud:  "B^IU^  I  like  my  cblldreD  to  remBln  in  the  Qbarchyard,  and  to 
bear,  themaelvee,  how  I  will  arrange  about  the  building.  Wtij  do  you  drire 
than  away  7  " 

Hummel  bowed  down  to  the  ground,  and  called  aloud  to  Che  neighbors : 
"Come  back  agun  I  bii  grace  will  allow  it" 

Arnrr.     "  Have  you  seen  the  estimate  Tor  the  boilding  of  the  chnrch  V 

Baiiiff,     "  Yes,  gracious  air." 

Amxr.  "Do  yoa  think  Leonard  can  make  the  building  good  and  durable,  at 
this  price  V 

"Tea,  gradoua  sir,"  answered  the  bidllff;  and  he  added  in  a  lower  tone, 
"  I  (hink,  as  he  lives  on  the  spot,  be  might  peihaps  undertake  it  for  something 
kaa." 

But  Arner  said  alond,  "  As  much  as  I  would  have  given  to  my  master-builder, 
M  much  will  I  give  him.  Call  bim  here,  and  take  care  tb&t  he  bns  as  mudi 
from  the  wood  and  li-om  the  magaslne  as  the  master-builder  would  have  had." 

A  fyw  moments  before  Amer  seat  to  call  him,  Leonard  bad  gone  to  the  upper 
fHl^e^  and  Qertrude  reaolved  to  go  back  herself  to  the  churchyard  with  the 
meaaenger,  and  tell  Araor  her  anxietlee: 

When  the  bailiO'  saw  Gertrude  coming  back  with  the  mesenger  instead  of 
Leooaid,  ho  tamed  pale. 

Amer  observed  it,  and  a^d,  "What  la  the  matter,  balliET?" 

Bailiff.  "Nothing,  gracious  sir]  no^ungatall;  only  I  did  not  sleep  well  last 
idght." 

"One  may  tell  that  by  your  looks,"  said  Amer,  looking  steadily  Into  his  hi- 
flamed  eyes.  Then  he  tuned  to  Gertrude,  spoke  to  her  kindly,  aod  said,  "la 
your  husband  not  with  yoo  T  Tou  must  tell  Mm  to  oome  to  me.  I  will  intrust 
tlie  btUlding  of  this  church  to  bim." 

Gortrnde  stood  fot  a  fbw  momeots  silent,  and  durst  not  say  a  word  belbre  ao 
many  people. 

Amer.  "  Why  do  you  not  speak,  Qertrude  T  I  will  j^ve  your  husband  the 
work,  upon  the  ea^ne  terms  on  which  my  master-builder  would  have  had  it. 
This  ought  to  please  you,  Gertrude." 

OerDude  had  now  reoovered  herself  aod  said,  "  GracJons  sir,  the  church  la  so 
near  the  tavern." 

AH  the  people  began  to  smile ;  and  as  moat  of  them  wished  to  conceal  this 
from  the  btutifCI  they  turned  away  ih>m  him  toward  Amer. 

The  bajli^  who  clearly  saw  that  Amer  had  perodved  it  all,  got  up  Id  a  pas- 
tioD,  went  toward  Gertrude,  and  said,  "Whathaveyontos^againatmy  taverat" 

Amer  quickly  intermpted  him  and  said,  "  Is  this  your  affair,  baUilT;  that  you 
Interfere  about  it  r  nien  he  turned  again  to  Gertrude,  and  said,  "Wbatdoyou 
mean  t    Wby  is  the  □harch  too  near  the  tavern  T" 

Oer.  "  Gnudous  sir,  my  husband  is  eaaly  enticed  away  by  wine ;  and  if  he 
works  every  day  so  near  the  tavern,  I  am  aAvid  he  will  Dot  be  able  to  redst" 

Arner.     "But  can  cot  he  mold,  the  tavem.  If  it  is  so  dangerous  to  bimT" 

Oer.  "Gracious  air,  when  people  areworidng  hard,  and  get  heated,  it  makes 
them  very  thirsty ;  and  if  he  has  always  before  his  eyM  people  drinking  together, 
and  taying  to  entice  him  by  every  kind  of  joviality,  and  jesting,  and  buying 
wine,  and  laying  wagers,  oh!  bow  will  be  be  able  to  resist?  and  if  he  once  gets 
ever  so  little  into  debt  again,  he  is  £ist    Gracious  sir,  if  you  only  knew  how 
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one  liii^e  evening,  in  nicli  honaea,  cui  bting  poor  people  into  daveej  tod 
■oaree,  oat  of  wbich  it  b  acMcelj  poeaible  to  teaipe  againl" 

Amer.  "  I  do  know  it,  Gertrude  1  and  I  am  angiy  about  whkt  jon  told  me 
Testerdaj;  and  Uteielbn^  befiM« 70UT  eyes,  and  befbra  the  ejee  of  all  these  peo- 
ple^ I  will  abow  that  I  will  not  have  the  poor  appngmd  and  m-used.  Tfaen  be 
tamed  to  the  bailiO;  and  aaid,  vitb  a  solemn  roice,  and  a  took  irtiidi  thiitled 
thioufcb  bis  boDe«  and  tnarrow:  "BailifTl  ia  it  tnie,  that  potx' people  are  op- 
I»eaaed,  and  misled,  and  cheated  in  ytior  houae  f* 

Confused,  and  pale  M  death,  the  bailiff  answered:  "Onraooasir,  sudi  a  thing 
never  b^jpened  to  me  before  In  107  life, — and  ao  long  as  I  live,  and  am 

ballifT" ;  be  wiped  the  pentHiatitm  thnn  his  bee — coughed — cleared  his 

throat,  and  began  ag^n.     "It  isdreadAil" . 

Amer.  "  Too  are  distorbed,  bailiffi  The  question  ia  a  Bimple  one.  Isittnu^ 
that  yon  oppreca  the  poor,  and  laj  soarea  fci  them  in  your  tavem,  eo  sa  to  make 
th^  homes  unhappy  !" 

Bailiff.  "  No,  certainly  not,  gncknia  air  t  niia  is  the  rewaid  one  gets  for  Boring 
■nob  be^arl;  fblka.  I  might  bare  fbreaeen  it.  One  alwoya  gets  Bach  thanks 
iuatead  of  payment" 

Jmer.  "Trouble  not  yonnelf  about  pigment  now.  The  question  i^  whethw 
tbtawomraliea." 

JBaO^.     "Tet,  eertainlj,  gTBdoDaairt    IwUl  prove  it  a  thooaand  fold." 

Anter,  "  Once  ia  eoou^  bailiDTI  but  take  care.  You  laid  yeeterday,  that 
Ootrnde  v«a  a  good,  quiet,  hard-woriciog  woman,  and  no  talker." 

"I  don't  know — I — I — thooglit — yon  have — I  thooght— hM'  ao ,"  said 

the  gaaplng  bailiS 

Anter.  "  Yoa  are  ao  bronbled,  baililT,  that  there  Is  no  speaking  to  you  now.  It 
will  be  better  for  me  to  find  it  out  &om  thwe  oelghbora  here;  and  immediately 
be  turned  to  two  old  men  who  stood  by  quietly,  and  with  interest,  obeerring 
what  passed,  and  siud  to  them,  'Is  it  Ime^  good  nei^bore!  are  the  pec^le  led 
away  to  evil,  and  oppressed  in  the  tavern  T  The  two  men  looked  at  each  other, 
and  durst  not  qwak." 

But  Arcer  encouraged  them  kindly,  "  So  not  be  altaid  I  Tell  me  the  plain 
tmtb!" 

"Itia  but  too  true,  gradous  rir;  but  how  can  we  poor  people  venture  to  com- 
plin against  the  bailifFT"  nid  the  elder  of  the  two  at  last,  but  in  ao  low  a  voice^ 
that  only  Aner  could  hear  ll. 

"Itia  enough,  old  man,"  s^d  Amer;  and  then  turned  to  the  bailiir. 

"lean  not,  at  present,  inquire  fiilly  into  this  oomiMnt;  but  certainly  I  iviU 
have  my  pot?  people  aecnre  against  all  oppression ;  and  I  have  long  Qiougtat 
that  no  bailiir ahocdd  keep  tavern.  Bat  Iwilldeferthiatill  Monday.  Gertrode, 
t^  your  husband  to  come  to  me;  and  be  easy,  on  his  acoDun^  about  the 

Then  Amer  transacted  some  other  boalnesa ;  and  when  he  had  done,  he  went 
Into  the  forest  hard  by;  and  it  was  late  when  be  arrived  at  home.  The  bailiO; 
too,  who  was  obliged  to  Ibilow  him  into  the  (brest,  did  not  get  bai^  to  the  vil- 
lage mi  it  was  night 

When  he  came  to  his  house,  and  saw  no  light  In  the  room,  and  beard  no 
voices,  he  foreboded  some  misfortune ;  lor  usually  the  house  was  full  every  eve- 
ning; and  oil  the  windows  were  lighted  up  by  the  candles  wbich  stood  upon  the 
tables;  and  the  shouts  of  those  who  were  drinking,  always  sounded  through 
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the  atiH  night,  so  that  jou  might  hare  heard  them  at  the  hotlom  of  the  meet, 
though  it  IB  a  long  ooe,  aad  the  tiailifTe  house  stamla  at  the  top. 

The  t>ailiff  was  Ter;  much  startled  by  tljia  uousnal  silence.  He  opened  his 
door  Impaciently,  and  said,  "What  is  this?  what  Is  this!  Whyis  QOlx>dr 
here?" 

His  wife  was  sohbiog  in  a  comer.  "Oh  busfaandl  Ait  thou  come  baolc? 
Oh  what  a  mi^rtune  has  befbUen  us  I  There  is  a  jubilee  of  thy  enemiee  in  the 
village,  and  no  man  daree  come  and  driok  a  aiogle  glass  of  wine  with  as. 
They  all  say  thou  hast  been  taken  through  the  forest  to  Anburg." 

Aa  an  irapriaoned  wQd  boar  loams  in  the  trap,  opens  his  jaws,  rolls  about  his 
eyes,  and  roars  witli  ai^r;  so  did  Hammel  rage.  He  stamped,  and  was  tUl 
of  Au7,  plotted  revenge  gainst  Araer,  add  onrsed  him  br  hia  goodnee&  Then 
he  qtoke  to  bimself: 

"  Is  this  the  way  to  have  justice  done  In  the  conntiy  T  He  will  take  away 
n^  license  from  ant  ^nd  be  the  only  peraon  to  bang  up  a  sign  in  the  manor. 
Id  the  memoij  of  man,  the  bailiOh  have  all  been  landlords.  All  affairs  have 
gone  through  our  hands.  Bnt  this  maa  throsta  himaelf  into  every  thing, 
like  a  village  schoolmaster.  Tlierefbre  every  knave  is  become  insolent  to  the 
constables,  and  says  he  caa  apeak  to  Amer  lumaalC  Thus  the  law  loses  all  its 
credit,  and  we  nt  still  under  it  and  ere  silent,  pitiAil  creatures  as  we  are,  whilst 
be  thus  wrongs  and  alien  the  rights  of  the  land." 

Thai  did  the  old  rogue  misreprESBnt  U>  himself  the  good  and  wise  actiona  of 
his  excellent  master,  raged  and  plotted  revenge,  tHI  he  fell  asleep. 

CRAFraB   VL-^-OOKVBIlSATION   AJIOKOST  COITNTEY  PEOPLE. 

Is  the  morning  he  rose  early,  and  song  acd  whistled  at  bis  window,  that  peo- 
ple might  think  he  was  perfectly  easy  about  what  had  happened  yesterday.  But 
tiUx,  his  neighbor,  called  to  hLm  across  the  street;  "Hast  thou  cualomersso 
early,  that  thou  art  so  merry  V  and  ha  smiled  to  himself  ss  he  said  it 

"  They  will  be  oomisg  soon,  Fritz  t  Hopsosa  and  Heisasa  I  Plums  ara  not 
BgB,"  said  the  bailiff;  and  he  held  a  glasa  of  brandy  out  of  the  window,  and 
said:  "WUt  thou  pledge  me,  Fritz?" 

"  It  is  too  soon  Gnr  me,"  answered  Fritz,  "  I  will  wait  tiQ  there  is  more  com- 
pany." 

"Thou  wert  always  a  wag,"  said  the  ballifl^  " but,  depend  upon  it,  yesterday's 
boslneBa  will  not  turn  out  so  ill  No  bird  fliee  so  high  that  it  never  comes  down 
again." 

"I  know-  not,"  answered  Fritz.  "The  bird  I  am  thinking  ot,  has  had  a 
long  Bight  of  it;  bnt  perhaps  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  same  bird,  Mr. 
BatliffT    They  are  calling  me  to  breaklastt"  and  with  this,  Fritz  shut  down  his 

-Short  leave-taking,"  mnrmnred  the  bailiff  to  himseli;  and  shook  hia  head 
Dntil  ills  hair  and  his  cheeks  shook.  "  I  shall  have  the  devil  to  pay,  to  get  this 
cmsed  bu^ess  of  yesterday  out  of  these  people's  beads."  Eavinif  said  this  To 
himseUI  he  poured  out  some  brandy,  drank  it  oB^  and  said  again :  "  Courage ! 
time  brings  counsel!  This  is  Saturday.  These  simpletons  will  be  going  to  bo 
shaved.  I  will  away  to  the  barber'^  and  give  them  each  a  glass  of  wine.  The 
MIows  always  believe  me  ten  Hmea  before  they  would  half  believe  the  peslor 
once."  So  said  the  bailiff  to  hims^;  and  thcnaddedlohis  wife:  "Filliuylws 
with  tobacco:  not  with  my  own,  but  with  tliat  strong  sort — it  suits  siii;h  (eh 
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Iowa.  And  if  tbe  barber*!  boy  oomoa  for  wine,  gire  bim  that  brimstoaed  Una 
timea  over,  and  put  into  each  can  a  glan  of  braod/." 

Ho  .went  out;  but  whilst  hs  wafl  in  the  street,  and  not  Cu  ftom  borne,  herec- 
oUwtud  himselt  turned  back,  and  mid  to  bia  wife,  "  Thero  may  be  knarea  diinli- 
hi)(  witli  me.  I  must  be  upon  my  guard.  Get  me  Bome  yellow-colored  water; 
and  when  I  «cnd  for  tbe  La  COle,  briog  it  thyaelC"    He  then  went  out  again. 

But  boTore  lie  urriyed  at  the  barber's,  mid  under  the  lime-treea  near  the  school 
he  met  Kidcel  Spitz  and  JogU  Bubel. 

"  Whither  away,  in  thy  Sunday  clothea,  Mr.  Buliff!"  asked  Nickel  Spitz. 

Bailif,     "  I  am  going  to  get  ibaTed." 

Hickd.     "It's  odd  thon  hast  time  for  it,  on  a  Saturday  monuog." 

B'iiiff.     "That's  true.    It  is  not  so  tbe  year  through." 

yidc  '■  No  1  It  ia  not  loog  sioco  thoa  earnest  always  on  a  Sunday,  between 
morning  prayers,  to  (he  barber." 

BaOig.     "  Tee,  b  tiroe  or  twa" 

Nidi.  "Atimeortwol  Tbe  two  last,  I  think.  Since  the  pastor  bad  thy  dog 
driven  out  of  tbe  church,  thou  hast  nerer  been  withm  his  premises." 

Bailiff,  "  Thou  art  a  (b(^  Nickel,  to  talk  BO.  We  mu£t  Ibrgive  and  forget ;  the 
driving  tbe  dog  away,  has  long  been  out  of  my  head." 

Nfck.     "  I  would  not  trust  to  that,  if  1  were  the  pastor." 

Bailiff.  "  Thou  ait  a  rampleton,  Nickel :  why  should  he  not !  But  oome  into 
tho  room,  there  will  be  some  drinking  ere  long." 

Nick,  "Thou  woiildst  look  sharp  after  the  barber,  if  he  had  any  drinking 
going  on  in  hie  bouse." 

Bailiff.  "I  am  nothnirso  jealous  as  that  comes  to.  They  are  for  takbg  away 
my  Uceute ;  bul  Nickel,  we  are  not  come  to  that  yet.  At  all  events,  we  shall 
have  six  wtioka  and  three  days,  before  tliat  time  arrivM." 

Nitk.  "  So  I  suppose.  But  it  is  no  good  thing  for  thee,  that  the  young  squire 
does  not  follow  his  grandlather's  creed." 

Bailiff.     "  Truly,  he  does  not  believe  quite  as  hia  giandlather  did." 

Sick,     '■Isuspi'ct  they  differ  about  every  wtide  of  the  twelve." 

Bailiff.     "  It  may  be  so.    But  the  old  man's  b^ef  was  the  beat,  to  my  &ncy.". 

Xirk,  "  Nu  doubt  I  The  fltat  article  of  bis  creed  was :  I  believe  in  thee,  my 
bailiff." 

'Bailiff.     "Tbou  art  faoetiooB,  Nickell  batwbM  was  the  neitr 

Xick.  "  I  don't  know  exactly.  I  thmk  it  was:  I  believe  in  no  man  but  tbee^ 
wy  bailiff,  not  a  «ngle  word." 

Bailiff.  "Thou  sltouldst  have  been  a  pastor,  Nickd:  thou  oooldst  not  only 
have  exphiined  the  catecbian,  but  put  a  new  one  in  its  place." 

Kick.  "  Tbey  would  not  let  me  do  that  IT  they  did,  1  should  make  it  so  clear 
and  pluio,  that  tbe  children  would  understand  it  without  the  pastor,  ood  then  be 
would  natumlty  be  of  no  use." 

BaUiff.  "  We  will  keep  to  tbe  old,  Nickel  It  is  the  same  about  the  catediism 
>s  about  every  thing  else  to  my  mind.   We  shall  not  better  onrselvee  by  changing." 

Sidt.  "  That  is  a  maxim  which  is  sometimes  true,  and  sometiniee  not.  It  seatnl 
to  suit  thoe  now  with  the  new  squire." 

Bail'ff,  "It  will  suit  others  too,  if  we  Wait  patiently,  and  Ibr  my  own  par^  I 
esa  not  so  much  afl^d  of  the  new  squire.     Eveiy  man  finds  his  master." 

Niek.     "Very  true:   but  there  was  an  end  of  the  old  times  fiir  thee,  Issl 
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BaHif.     "  At  all  cTcnts,  Nickel,  I  have  bad  1117  share  of  them.    Let  others  try 

tHdc  "Tree,  thon  hast  had  thy  stare,  and  »  vary  good  one  it  waa ;  bat,  bow 
could  it  miss?  The  secretarr,  the  attome7,  and  the  late  paetor'a  ssaistaul^  bH 
owed  thee  money." 

Baitiff.     "People  eaid  bo,  but  it  was  not  true." 

t^k.  "Thou  marst  taj  bo  now;  but  tbou  hadst  an  action  biougbt  agalnlt 
two  of  them,  because  the  moaey  did  not  come  back." 

Bailiff.     "Thoo  R>oJ,  thou  knoweet  every  thijig." 

Nide.  "  I  know  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  I  know  thy  tridiB  with  Radl'a 
fiitfaer,  and  how  I  caught  thee  by  the  dog-kennel,  under  the  heap  of  straw,  lying 
on  thy  Gioe,  close  to  Rudi'a  window;  hisattomey  was  with  him.  Till  two  o'clocQc 
In  the  [Doming,  didst  thou  liateo  to  what  they  were  Baying  in  the  room.  I  waa 
watchman  that  night,  and  had  wine  gratis  at  Ihy  house,  for  a  week  after,  for  my 

BaQiff.  "ThoD  heretic;  there  ianot  a  wtwd  of  truth  in  what  thoa  aayeat  It 
would  be  pretty  work  for  thee,  if  thou  wert  made  to  prove  it." 

Nick.  "  I  was  not  talking  about  proving  it,  but  thou  knowest  whether  it  be  true 

BaOiff.     "  Thou  hadst  better  take  back  thy  words." 

Hick.  "  The  devil  put  It  into  thy  bead  to  listen  under  the  atraw,  in  the  oigbL 
Thou  couldst  hear  every  word,  and  then  easly  twist  thy  evidence  with  the 
attorney." 

BaOig.    "Bow  thou  talkeatt" 

Nidi.  "  How  I  talk  1  If  the  attorney  had  not  wrested  thy  evidence  before  the 
court,  Budi  would  have  bad  his  meadow  now,  and  Wast  aud  Saibacker  needed 
cot  hare  taken  thoir  fine  oatbg." 

Bailiff.  '  Truly,  tbou  nnderstandeat  the  budnesa,  as  well  as  the  schoolmaster 
do«i  Hebrew." 

Nick.  "  Whether  I  understand  it  or  no^  I  learned  it  from  thee.  Here  than 
twenty  timea  thou  haat  langhed  with  m«,  at  tby  obedient  servant,  Ur.  attorney." 

BaiUf.  "  Tea,  ao  I  have ;  but  be  did  not  do  what  tbou  sayeeL  It  is  true,  he 
was  a  cunrnog  devil.  God  forgive  him.  It  will  be  ten  years,  neit  Michaelmas, 
tmce  he  was  laid  in  his  grave."  , 

Nick.     "  Since  he  was  sent  to  hell,  thou  shouldat  say." 

Bailiff.     "Tbat  U  not  rigbt.    We  should  not  speak  ill  of  the  dead." 

Nick.     "  Very  true ;  or  else  I  could  tell  how  he  cheated  Roppi's  children." 

Baitiff,  "  lie  might  have  confessed  himself  to  thee,  on  hia  death-bed,  thoa 
knowest  it  ell  so  well." 

Nick.     "1  know  it,  at  any  rate." 

BaUiff.  "  The  best  part  of  it  is,  tbat  I  gained  the  action :  if  thoa  badst  known 
that  1  bad  lost  it,  it  would  have  troubled  me." 

Nick.     "Nay,  I  know  tliat  thou  didst  gain  H  but  I  also  know  how." 

Baitiff.     "Perhaps;  perhaps  not." 

Nidc     "  God  keep  all  poor  tblka  from  law." 

Bailiff.  "Tbou  art  right  there.  Only  gentle-folks  and  people  well  off  in  tlie 
world,  should  go  to  law.  That  would  certainly  he  a  good  thing;  but  so  would 
many  other  things,  NickeL    Well,  well,  we  most  be  content  with  things  as  they 

Xkk,     "  Bailiff,  tliat  wise  saying  of  thine  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  table  I  beard 
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from  B  lalgrinL  H«c*meont  of  AlMoe,  and  told  it  b«fbre»  whole  room  (bStf 
people.  A  hemiit  lud  detcribed  tb«  worid  In  %  book  oT  foblea,  and  be  oonld 
rifieat  it  almoat  &Dm  begEtming  to  eikd.  Weaaked  him  to  tdloiBomaof  then 
fkblefl,  and  be  related  that  irbi(di  Hum  reminden  me  oC" 

BaOif.     "Well,  what  wm  It,  prtterT" 

Mell  " B7  good  lack,  I  think  I  remember  it.  'A  sbe^waa  oomplaiiimg  and 
Umenting  that  tbe  wolf)  the  dog,  the  fox,  and  the  butcher,  tormented  her  terri- 
Uy.  A  kx,  tint  waa  itanding  near  tbe  Ibtd,  heard  tbe  oomplaint,  and  taid  to 
tbesbaep:  we  roost  alwaja  be  content  with  the  wim  TegnlatiDna  oT  the  worid. 
IT  there  were  any  change  it  would  be  for  the  worse. 

That  maj  be  Vne,  when  the  bid  la  shut,  answered  the  sheepj  but  if  it  woe 
open,  I,  lor  one,  should  not  agree  with  J'ou. 

It  is  right  enough  that  there  should  be  wolves,  foxes,  and  wild  bcasta :  but 
it  Is  also  right,  that  the  fold  should  be  caieMly  locked  sfter,  and  that  poor  weak 
animals  should  have  watdiM  shepherds  and  dogs,  to  protect  them  ftom  wild 
beasts.' 

■Heaven  pr«cerreua,'added  theidlgrim;  'there  are  everywhere  plenty  of  wild 
beasts,  and  but  lew  good  shej^erds.' 

'Oreat  God,  thoa  knoweat  wherefore  it  is  so,  and  we  moat  aubmit  silently.' 
His  comrades  added :  '  yes,  we  must  sobmit  silently ;  and  holy  virgin,  pray  Ibr  ns 
now,  and  in  the  hour  of  our  death.' 

We  were  all  aflbcted  when  the  pilgrim  q>oke  so  leelingly,  and  we  oonld  not 
go  on  chattering  our  nonsense  as  usual" 

BaH^.  "It's  fine  tslking  about  Euch  aOlyfiuidea  of  the  sheep;  eecordlngto 
which,  wolves,  foxes,  *nd  other  wild  beast*  must  die  of  hunger." 

Xiek.     "  It  would  be  no  great  harm  if  the;  did." 

BaH^.     "Art  thou  sure  of  that  T" 

Siek.  "Nay,  I  qwke  foolishly;  they  need  Dot  die  of  hunger;  thef  mi^ 
always  And  carrion  and  wild  creatures,  and  these  belong  to  them,  and  not  tame 
fnlmnln^  which  must  be  brought  up,  and  kept  with  labor  and  cost" 

BaA^f.  "Thou  wonldat  not  then  have  them  altogether  die  of  hunger.  That  is 
a  great  deal  Ibr  such  a  fiiend  of  tame  anunals  to  allow ;  but  I  am  atarved,  come 
hito  the  room." 

IfUk.     "  I  can  not,  I  must  go  on." 

Bai^f.  "(Jood-bye  then,  neighbors]"  and  be  went  away.  Rubel  andNidtel 
looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment,  and  Rubel  said,  "  Thou  haat  salted  his  meat 

1/idc     "  I  wish  it  had  been  pepposd  too,  and  so  thst  it  might  have  bunt  his 


SvbiL  "A  week  agt^  tbon  durst  not  thus  have  q)oken  to  him." 
iltdc  "And  a  week  ^o  he  would  not  have  answered  aa  be  did." 
BabA     "Tbatlstrue.    He  is  grown  as  tame  as  my  dog,  the  flrat  day  it  bad  its 

tmuzle  on." 
ISdi,    "  When  the  oup  is  ftill  it  will  run  over.    That  haa  been  true  of  many* 

man,  and  it  will  b«  true  of  the  hailift" 
SnlA     "  Heaven  keep  ns  fiom  officers  1    I  would  not  be  a  bailiff,  with  bia  two 

Nick.     "But  if  anybody  offered  thee  half  of  one,  and  the  otEce  of  boiliO;  what 
woaldat  thou  do  ?" 
Rabtl     "Thoa  tool r 
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JRdt     " Hum wIm maul  what nouldstthoa dot  Gome,coureBEi  tbouwooldtt 
quicklj  conaent,  wrap  tbe  cloak  oT  two  colore  aromtd  thee,  and  b«  baUiC" 
BubeL     "  Dogt  Ibou  think  ao  ?" 
Nick    "Yee,  I  do  think  io." 

BtM.     "  We  are  losing  time  [flattering  here.    Oood-bje,  mckeL" 
.Met    "Good-bja,  KubeL" 

CHAPIXB  til — THB  SilLUT  BEOIIia  flOH«  buuft's  HUSISMa 

Ab  hooq  aa  the  bailiff  entered  the  barber's  room,  he  saluted  him,  and  hii  wU^ 
and  the  oompan/,  before  he  seated  himself;  or  made  an;  bustle.  Formerly,  he 
Qsed  to  make  a  great  spitting  and  oonghing  firs^  and  took  no  notice  of  aajboij, 
till  he  had  seated  hlmselC 

Hie  GOODtrj  people  answered,  smiliuglj,  and  put  their  bats  on  again,  much 
so<»ier  tha&  they  oauallj  did,  when  tbe  bailiff  spoke  to  them.  He  begun  the 
eonremtion  bj  sajing,  "  Always  good  pay,  Ifr.  Barber,  and  so  much  ctutom  j 
I  wooder  bow  you  manage  to  get  through  it,  with  one  p(dr  of  bandfl." 

The  barber  was  aqiiietmBn,aiid  not  indiehabitarrepljiiigtOBachspeeiJies; 
bat  the  bailiff  had  beea  teaatng  him  with  these  Jeats  for  sereral  months  peat, 
and  ereiy  Snoday  morning  in  gennoii'time;  and  aa  it  happened,  he  took  it  into 
bis  head  to  answer  him  {or  once,  and  said : 

"Mr.  BwliS;  70D  need  not  wonder  how  people  manage  to  work  hard,  with 
cme  pair  of  liand^  and  get  little ;  but  it  i^  indeed,  a  wonder  how  some  people 
manage  to  sit  with  their  hands  before  them,  doing  nothing  at  all,  and  yet  get  a 
great  deaL" 

Baiiiff.  "Tnie  enough,  harberj  but  tbonsbouldst'tiy.  The  thijig  is,  to  keep 
tbe  bands  still,  in  the  right  way:  then,  money  sboweia  down  like  rain." 

The  barber  made  another  attempt^  and  said:  "Nt^,  bailiO;  tbe  way  is,  to 
•Ktap  one's  self  up  in  a  two-colored  cloak,  and  My  theae  three  words :  Stiao, 
on  my  oath,  Ititx.  If  the  time  be  weQl  chosen,  one  may  then  put  two  flngen 
up,  tbt«e  down — abraeadabra/  and  behold  a  bag  fbll  of  gold." 

This  put  the  bailiff  into  a  pasuon,  and  be  answered,  "  Thou  art  a  ooqjun>r, 
barber  I  bnt  there  is  no  wonder  in  that  People  of  thy  trade  always  □ndorataiid 
witcbcrall  and  cotijuring." 

This  was  too  sharp  for  the  good  barber,  and  he  repented  having  meddled  with 
the  bwliff;  so  he  held  his  peace,  and  let  tbe  others  talk,  and  began  quietly 
lathering  aman  whowss  mtdng  before  him.  The  bailiff  oon^ued,  malidonsly: 
"nie  barber  is  quite  a  One  gentleman,  hewillnot  answer  one  again.  He  wean 
smart  stockings,  town-made  shoes,  and  nilSefl  on  a  Sunday.  He  has  hands  aa 
smooth  aa  a  squire'^  and  bis  l^s  are  like  a  town-cleric'a" 

Tlie  country  people  liked  the  barber,  had  heard  this  before,  and  did  not  Ungh 
at  the  bailiff's  wit 

Only  young  QaDi,  who  was  being  shaved,  oauld  not  help  smiling  at  the  idea 
of  tbe  town-<!leTk'a  1^^;  lor  he  was  just  come  from  the  offloa,  where  tbe  jeet 
had  begun ;  but  when  his  faoe  moved,  the  barber'a  razor  cut  his  upper  lip. 

Tbls  Texed  the  people ;  they  shook  their  beads,  and  old  Uli  took  his  pipe  out 
of  bis  mouth,  and  said : 

"  BuliO;  it  is  not  right  to  disturb  tbe  barber  in  this  way." 

And  when  tbe  others  saw  that  old  TTIi  was  not  afraid,  and  said  this  boldly, 
they  marmured  still  more  loudly,  and  laid :  "  Qalli  is  bloeding,  nobody  can  be 
shaved  at  this  rate." 
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"  I  am  soiTf  tor  wbftt  hM  hi^ipened,"  Hid  the  h$BiS,  "but  I  will  Mt  all  to 
lights  again." 

"  Boy  I  fetch  three  Suks  of  gcod  wise,  which  heidi  wounds  witLoat  oeeding 
to  be  wanned." 

The  momeat  the  bailifr  spoke  nt  wine,  tlie  Ural  munnur  Hubaided. 

Some  did  not  believe  that  he  w«  io  enraeat;  bnt  Lenk,  who  was  nttingia  > 
comer,  eolTed  the  riddle,  asTing:  "The  bailifT*  wine  was  t^ped  Testerdsjr,  in 
tlw  chnrch-yafd." 

The  baili^  taJdng  big  tobacoo-box  out  of  hia  pocket,  laid  it  on  the  taU^  and 
Cbriatian,  the  ballad-aiiiger,  aaksd  him  for  >  piptv-fiiU.  Be  fftve  it  him ;  tbra 
more  followed  his  exunpie,  and  the  room  was  soon  ftall  oT  tlie  bimA»  irf'  thit 
■ttong  tobacco^  but  the  bailiff  smoked  a  better  kind  bimael£ 

Ueantime  the  barber  wid  the  otberneighb<HB  kept  quiet,  and  made  light  of  it 
.  This  disturbed  Uaater  Uriaa.  He  want  op  and  down  the  room,  with  hia 
finger  on  his  noee,  as  lie  alwaja  did,  when  he  oould  oot  get  rid  i^  his  rexatioD. 

"It  is  devUish  cold  In  Uiia  nxun;  I  can  never  Emcdie  when  it  is  ao  oold,"  said 
he.  go  be  went  out  of  the  roouki  gave  the  maidakreuMi  l«makB  alargerfir^ 
and  it  was  soon  warm  eaoagfa. 

ChAPTBR  TIIL — WHBN  THX  WH^OA  ABl   OSEABED  THK  WIOOTI  OOK. 

Now  came  the  brimstoned  wine,  "fllnimnn,  glesaM  here,  Ur.  BartKT,"  said 
the  bailiff     And  the  wilb  and  the  boy  aoon  brought  plenty. 

All  the  nei^borg  drew  near  the  wine  flaska,  and  the  buliffpoured  out  for  thtmi. 

Now  were  old  Cli,  and  all  the  rest,  content  again;  and  ;oiuig  Galll'a  womtd 
was  not  worth  mentioning.  "If  the  timpleton  had  only  sat  emt,  the  barber 
would  not  hnvs  cat  him," 

By  dcffrecB  they  all  grew  talkative,  and  loud  Bounds  of  merriment  sroM. 

All  praised  the  bailiff;  and  the  mason,  Leonard,  waa  at  one  table  abused  lor 
a  lout,  and  at  the  other  (or  a  be^ar. 

One  told  how  he  ^t  drunk  every  day,  and  now  played  the  saint;  anotbtf 
•aid,  "  He  knew  well  why  pretty  Gertrude  went,  instead  of  the  mason,  to  tha 
squire  at  the  hall:"  and  another,  "That  he  dreamed,  last  night,  tbat  the  bailiff 
would  soon  serve  tha  mason  accordinf;  to  his  deserts." 

As  an  uDplean  bird  buries  Its  beak  in  the  ditch,  and  feeds  upon  rotten  garbage, 
so  did  Hummel  satiate  hts  wicked  heart  on  the  oonvuvation  of  the  neighbora. 
Yet  it  was  with  great  caution  and  watchliilness  that  he  mingled  in  the  wild  np- 
roor  of  the  chattering  drunkards. 

"Nei|):)ibor  Richter,"  aojd  he,  giving  htm  a  glass,  "jou  were  yourself  at  tbs 
last  reckoning,  and  are  a  qiiallfled  man.  Ton  know  that  the  mason  owed  ms 
thirty  florins.  It  is  now  half  a  year  since,  and  he  has  not  pud  nte  any  part  of  it 
I  have  never  once  asked  him  tbr  tha  money,  nor  given  Mm  a  hard  word,  and  yet 
it  is  likely  eaoagh  tbat  I  shall  lose  every  brttaing  of  it" 

"That  is  dear  enongh,"  swore  the  &rmet^  "fljon  wilt  never  see  another 
&rthing  ofthy  money;"  and  they  ponied  out  more  wins. 

But  the  bailiff  tocdc  out  of  hts  podcet  book  the  mastm's  promlaaoTy  nets,  laid 
it  on  the  ti^le,  and  said,  "Thn«yoa  may  see  whether  it  l>e  true,  or  not* 

The  connbymen  looked  over  the  writing,  as  if  they  conld  read  i^  and  nid, 
" He  i«  a  rogn^  tbatmaaon." 

And  Christian,  the  ballad-ringer,  who,  till  cow,  had  been  quietly  swallowing 
down  the  wine,  wiped  hia  mouth  with  his  coat  sleere,  got  u;^  releed  bla  ^am, 
and  dioated  on^ 
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Long  life  to  the  huilS,  anA  rnvty  with  *&  Bntmnda;"  to  Mfisg,  tw  druk  (tf 
e  gUM,  bold  tt  to  bs  filled,  drank  again,  and  Mug: 
*  Bm  wba  dift  uiatticr'i  fn«*i 


Aid  (■uiof  u  ilw  dMM  vHba), 
B>  «kc  wlQ  itm  In  vabtBb  IK 
b  wn,  u  lut,  bloMir  la  fkll- 


Cbiptbb  IX.— oh  IBM  ttiGSTS  or  iei  oocstbt. 

"IToi  so  Tlototn,  Chrutian,"  laid  the  bailifl*;  "that  i»  of  no  nse.  I  Hhonld  be 
YeryionjifBOf  iUlnckbapinned  to  the  maaon.  I  fbi^ve  him  fteety .  He  did 
it  from  povert;.    Still  it  ia  hard  that  ttie  coontry  must  loae  its  ligbta." 

The  DwghboTB  iqwned  tb«i  ean  when  he  qxike  of  the  ooantr;'B  rights. 

Some  put  dovn  their  ^aaaea,  when  Uwy  heard  of  the  oonntrjr'a  rigfata,  and 
listened. 

"I  am  an  old  man,  neighbora,  and  It  can  not  sigciQi  noch  to  me.  I  bare  no 
childreD,  and  It  is  almost  OT?r  with  me.  Bnt  yon  haTO  Bona,  neighbonii  to 
70a,  ;oar  rights  are  of  great  conseqaence." 

"Ayl  ourilghtsl"  called  out  the  men.  "Toaare  onrbaiiifC  Donotletoa 
lose  a  hair  of  oar  rights." 

Bailiff.  "  Tee,  neigbbon.  Tlie  landlord's  llcenae  is  a  parish  concern,  and  a 
Tahiable  one.    We  most  defend  oorBelTce." 

Some  few  of  the  men  shook  their  haada,  and  whispered  to  each  other,  "He 
Dorer  looked  after  the  perish  befbre— he  wants  to  draw  ns  into  the  mod  where 
lie  ia  stidring," 

Bat  the  minority  ahouCed  louder  and  louder,  stormed,  and  cursed,  and  swore 
that  to-monow  tnere  most  be  a  parish  meeting; 

The  wiser  amongst  then  were  dlent,  and  only  aald,  qaietly,  to  each  other, 
"  We  shall  see  what  they  do  when  the  wine  ia  out  of  their  heads." 

JleanUme  the  bailiff  kept  prudently  drinking  of  the  colored  water,  and  began 
again  to  rouse  up  the  people  about  their  rights. 

"Tou  all  know,"  sajd  he,  "how  oar  fbrebther,  Rnppli,  two  bondied  yean 
^o,  had  to  Dght  with  the  cmel  anceatora  of  this  sqoira  This  old  Ruppli,  (my 
grandbther  has  told  me  of  it  a  thousand  timee,)  had  a  &Torite  saying,  'When 
the  squirm  welcome  beggars  at  tbe  hoU,  Qod  help  the  coontiy  people.'  They 
do  It  only  to  make  mlaohief  amongst  them,  and  then  to  be  masters  themselTce. 
Noghbon,  we  are  thus  always  to  be  the  Ibols  in  the  game." 

OMntryvnta.  "Nothing  la  dearer.  We  are  thus  always  to  be  the  fools  in  flie 
game." 

SaH^.  "When  your  lawyers  can  be  of  no  more  ose^  you  are  m  ill  off  ss 
eoklias,  who  bare  thdr  retreat  cot  oK  TbenewaqnlreisassharpandounnlDg 
■sUwderiL  No  man  can  aeeihrongh  hhn;  and  eettainly  be  gires  no  one  a 
good  word  for  nothing.  If  yon  knew  bat  hidfas  much  ss  I  do,  there  would  be 
no  need  &>r  me  to  say  another  word  to  yon.  Snt  you  are  not  quite  blockheads ; 
jva  will  take  heed,  and  be  on  year  guard." 

Aln,  to  whom  the  bailiff  was  speaking,  sod  to  wbom  he  made  a  sign,  answered, 
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"DoTODthlnkilMilillltlwtwedoiiotperceiTeliiidnftT  ^  waola  ta taka Qi* 
Undlord'B  licetiae  into  hia  own  tunda." 

BaOiff:     "YouBMthioaeAit.doronr' 

Oomtrgmai.     "±y,  bj  0 1  but  iro  will  not  allow  it.    OoccIuUm  Ad 

b»Te  a  freo  UTem,  h  wo  have  bad." 

Mi,  "HemaydiooM  tonukeuApBradiiCBt  Sir  BOieamreofwiDe;  andm 
■twKild  b«  &lae  lo  our  own  dtildren." 

BaHiff.    "Th&t  is  going  too  br,  Abu    HecaoiMTer  makaronpajadiMatfir 

Abi,  "I  don't  know.  Tbs  smith  and  the  cartwrigbt  are  Tiling  tb^piicea 
■hunefullj;  and  even  wood  is  dearer  than  it  hat  been  theos  flffy  jeare.  What 
mj  foo,  bailifln  M  the  twig  it  beot,  so  growa  the  tree.  How  can  yon  1^ 
bow  high  a  meaiure  irfwine  maj  get,  wben  nobodf  can  sell  it  but  the  ■qniraT 
It  is  devilish  dear  already,  on  account  of  the  duty." 

Bailiff:  "Soitis.  There  is  always  eomenewplagtieaaddilDenltj,  and  that 
makes  OTeiy  thing  dearer." 

"To,  je^iT  we  will  sabmlt  to  it  1"  said  the  men,  shouting  and  roaring  and 
threatening.  Tb^  OMivenation  became,  at  last,  the  wild  uproar  of  a  aet  oT 
dninkardBi  whicli  I  can  desdibe  no  lurther. 

OHAFTBB  Z. — TBS   BAABRB'a  tXX}  DUNKe  JTP  WATCB  AT  AX  mLUCKT  XOIOKT, 
ISD  FLATS  TBB  BAILIFF  A  BAD   TBICE. 

HoBT  of  them  were,  b;  this  time,  pretty  well  intoxicated,  particolarly  Chris- 
tiao  the  ballad-singer,  who  sat  next  the  bailiff;  and,  in  one  of  his  dninkea 
hnizaii^  knodked  over  the  Jog  of  water. 

The  bailiff!  alarmed,  wiped  the  colored  water  off  the  table  as  quidily  as  he 
oould,  that  nobody  might  detect  the  ctieat  Bat  the  barber's  do^  under  the 
tables  was  thiis^,  and  h^iped  the  water  from  the  groond;  and,  tinluckily,  one 
of  tbe  neighbors,  who  was  looking  sorrowMly  after  the  good  wine  under  the 
table,  observed  that  Hectra-  licked  it  np. 

"  Wonder  and  marics,  bailiff"  said  hc^  "how  long  have  dogsMrank  wineT" 

"Tou  fbol,  long  enoogfal"  answered  the  bmliff^  and  made  signs  to  him  wifii 
bis  hands  and  head,  and  pushed  him,  with  his  foot,  under  the  table^  lo  be  silent. 
He  kicked  tbe  d<^  at  the  same  Ume,  to  drive  him  aw^.  But  Hector  did  not 
nnderstand  him,  for  he  iMlonged  to  the  barber.  He  bariied,  snarled,  and  lapped 
up  the  colored  water  a  UtUe  fbrther  off.  The  bailiff  turned  pale  at  this;  for 
many  of  the  others  now  began  to  look  onder  tbe  tables  and  lay  their  heads  to- 
gether, and  point  to  the  d(^.  Tbe  barber's  wife  took  up  the  Qragments  of  the 
broken  pitcher,  and  smelt  at  thmn,  and  perceiving  that  it  was  only  water,  shook 
her  head,  and  sold,  ak>ud,  "This  is  not  right" 

The  men  murmured  all  nnmd;  "There's  something  bidden  under  this;"  and 
the  barber  told  tbe  baili^  to  bis  &m^  "  BailiS|  your  fine  wine  is  nothing  but 
colored  water." 

"Is  it  not,  indeed?"  exclaimed  the  men. 

"What  tbe  devil  is  tbe  meaning  of  tbi^  bailiff?     Wby  do  yon  drink  water?" 

The  bailiff,  confbsed,  answered,  "I  sm  not  ^17  well;  lam  obliged  toqiare 

But  the  men  did  not  believe  the  answer;  and  rl(^t  and  itft  tbey  mnnnand 
more  and  more;  "There  is  something  wrong  in  this." 

And  now  some  began  to  oomphtin  that  the  wine  had  got  Into  their  bead^ 
which  soch  a  small  quanti^  should  not  have  Hon*. 
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^e  two  wfaest  •mongEt  them  got  op,  paid  tlie  tMiber,  and  Mtld,  "  p>od-by^ 
n^ghborg,"  aDd  went  toward  the  door. 

"So  aoon,  gentlemen!     Whj  do  7011  leave  the  oompanj  ao  aooor'  aaid  the 

"We  hare  Bomething  elae  to  do,"  answered  the  men,  and  went  ont 
The  barber  accompanied  them  ont  of  the  room,  and  nid,  "I  wish  the  b^]iff 
bad  gone  instead  of  yoa.    He  hai  had  uo  good  Intentkia,  ettber  with  the  wina 

"So  we  think,  or  we  would  have  itaid,"  anawered  ths  men. 

Barber,     "And  I  can  not  endure  thig  drnnken  rioting." 

JfoL  There  ia  no  reason  wby  then  sbonldst ;  and  it  may  bring  thee  into  dlt 
Smltiea.  "If  I  were  hi  thy  place,  I  woold  put  an  end  to  i^"  aald  the  elder  of 
the  two. 

"I  dare  not  do  that,"  replied  the  barber. 

"Tbinga  are  not  aa  Ihej  were,  and  thon  art  maiter  in  thy  own  honse^"  aaid 
the  men. 

"I  will  follow  your  advice,"  s^  the  barber,  and  went  back  into  the  rocm. 

"What  ia  the  matter  with  these  gentlemen,  that  thej  are  gone  olT  so  lod* 
denljT"  aaid  the  buliiC 

And  the  barber  anawered,  "I  am  of  th^  mind.  Bach  riotiiig  ia  onaaemly, 
and  does  not  suit  mj  hoiue." 

Ba3iff.     "  So,  BO  I  and  is  this  your  answer  T" 
■     Barber.     "Yeb,  indeed,  it  la,  Hr,  BaililT.    I  like  a  qtiiet  house." 

This  dispute  did  not  please  the  honorable  company. 

"We  will  be  quioter,"  aaid  one  of  them. 

"We  will  bebare  well,"  said  another. 

"Come,  come,  let  na  all  be  frienda,"  said  a  third. 

"  Ballili;  anotber  flaak  I "  said  ChrieUau. 

"Ha,  n^hboral  I  have  a  room  of  mj  own.  We  will  leare  Uie  barber  In 
pcaoe,"  aaid  the  balllfl'. 

"I  shall  be  veij  glad  of  it,"  answered  the  barber. 

"  Bat  the  parish  Irasineaa  is  forgotten,  and  the  landlord's  rights,  neiglibora  t" 
said  old  Abi,  who  was  thiiatj  yet 

"Follow  me,  all  who  are  true  men,"  said  the  bailiB;  threateningly, — mattering 
"donnerand  wetter,"  and  looking  Sercely  roand  the  room.  He  said  good-b^eto 
nobody,  and  clapped  the  door  after  bim  so  fivionsly,  that  the  room  shook. 

"  This  is  shameliil  1 "  said  the  barber. 

"Tea;  it  ia  ahamefal,"  said  many  of  the  men. 

"It  is  not  right,"  said  young  Meyer.     "  I,  lor  on^  wilt  not  enter  the  bailiff's 

"Nor  I,"  added  laupL 

"  The  devil,  nor  1 1 "  said  Beynidd.  "  I  remember  jesterdaj  morning.  I 
stood  next  to  him  and  Amer,  and  saw  bow  it  was." 

The  neighbors  looked  at  each  other,  to  see  what  they  should  do;  bat  moat 
of  them  sat  down  again,  and  staid  where  they  were. 

Only  Abi  and  Chriatian,  and  a  couple  of  blockheads  more,  took  np  the  buliff's 
empty  cans,  and  went  after  him. 

Tba  bwliCr  whs  looking  ont  of  his  window,  down  the  street^  which  led  to  the 
barber's  boose^  and  aa  nobody  fbllewed  at  Best,  he  waa  vexed  at  himselC 

"What  a  lame  ox  I  ami     It  ia  almoat  noon,  and  I  have  done  nothing  yet 
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The  Kina  it  AniJik  ftod  now  the;  Inigh  at  me.  I  haTB  blabbed  to  tltem  ISce  s 
child,  had  let  mTself  down,  as  if  I  had  been  one  of  them.  Now,  if  I  had  raaUj 
meant  well  by  these  rellowi;  if  I  bad  TeaUj' dearad  toawT«  the  paridtj  or,  if 
I  had  odIj  kept  up  Che  appeanuce  of  it  a  little  better,  I  should  have  eocoeeded. 
Buch  a  pariah  oa  thia  will  danoe  after  any  uoiituiig  inper,  who  can  only  penuade 
tham  he  means  well  by  tbetn.  Bnt  tLmes  have  been  only  too  good  (br  me.  In 
the  old  sqiure's  time,  I  led  the  parish  about  like  a  be-goat.  Ever  since  I  hare 
been  baili&|  it  has  been  my  pastime  and  delight  to  abuse  them,  teaaa  them,  and 
Duater  them;  and  even  now  I  mean  to  do  so  more  than  ever.  But  then,  IrnoM 
and  will  keep  tbem  at »  dlitance.  Shaldng  bands  and  lowering  one's  aclTj  ask- 
ing adrioe,  and  acting  like  eyerybody'a  brother-in-law,  doee  not  do,  where  peo- 
ple are  so  vdl  knows.  Such  a  man  aa  I  am,  must  quietly  aot  fbr  himself;  only 
Waploy  such  people  as  he  knows,  and  let  the  parish  alone,  i.  herdamau  does 
not  ask  advice  of  hia  oxeo,  and  yet  I  have  been  fool  eoou^  ta  do  ao  to-dsy." 

Kaw  came  the  mea  with  the  empty  cans. 

"Are  yon  alonet    Would  not  the  dogs  come  with  jonT" 

"  No,  not  a  man,"  answered  AbL 

Bailiff.    "  '^b'  i^  goii^  "  good  wi^." 

CAriitton.     "  1  thick  ao  too." 

Bailiff.  "I  should  like  to  know  wliat  they  are  t^kiog  and  cooaoltinB  to- 
gether.   Ctiristian,  go  and  seek  the  other  cans." 

Ckrialitm.     "  There  are  none  left  there." 

Bailiff.  "Blockhead!  It's  all  one  fbr  that  If  thou  BodeHt  none,  get  thyaelf . 
ihaTed  or  bled,  and  wait  to  listen  to  what  they  say.  If  thou  bringest  me  sny 
news,  I  will  drink  with  thee  till  morning.  And  tbon,  Loli,  go  to  the  maaoa's 
old  comrade,  Joaeph,  but  take  cars  that  no  one  obaervee  thee,  tell  Mm  to  ootoe 

"Give  me  another  glass  first,  I  am  thirsty,"  said  Loli,  "and  then  111  run  like 
K  greyhound,  and  be  beck  again  In  a.  twinkling." 

"  Yery  well,"  said  the  bailiff,  and  gave  him  one. 

These  two  went  of^  and  the  bailiira  tn&  set  some  wine  befiKo  Uie  otb^a. 
Chaptbb  XL— wxLt^un>  ploib  of  a  boouh. 

THSbuliff  himself  wenti  In  some  perplexity,  into  the  next  room,  and  considered 
how  he  should  manage  toatteTa  when  Joseph  came. 

"He  is  fUthlees,  that  T  may  depend  upon,  and  conning  as  the  devil.  He  baa 
dnmk  away  several  crowns  of  hia  master's  money ;  bnt  my  demand  is  a  great 
one.  He  will  be  afriud,  and  not  trust  me.  It  is  almost  noon.  I  will  olf^  hitn 
as  much  as  ten  crowns.  If  he  will  do  as  I  bid  him,  within  three  weeks  aH  tbe 
plaster  will  &11  off  the  building.  I  shall  not  gmdge  ten  crowns,"  said  the  hailiir; 
and  as  he  was  speaking  thus  to  MmBeli;  Loli  arrived,  with  Joseph  behind  him. 
They  did  not  come  togettier,  that  they  might  excite  less  suspicion. 

"Good  day,  Joseph  I  I  suppose  thy  master  doee  not  know  that  thon  art  hoe." 

Joseph  answered,  "  Hi  Ir  still  at  the  hall,  but  he  will  come  badi  at  noon.  IT 
I  am  at  woric  ag^n  by  one  o'clock,  he  iriD  never  misa  me." 

"Tory  well  I  have  something  to  say  to  thee,  Joseph.  We  mnst  be  slona," 
■aid  the  b^tifT;  and,  taking  him  into  the  inner  room,  he  shutthedoorsDdbolted 
it  There  were  bacon,  vegetaUea,  wine,  and  bread,  upon  the  table.  Hie  beililT 
placed  two  cbslreby  the  table,  and  said  to  Joseph,  "Then  wilt  mia  thy  dinau'; 
iit  down  and  eat  it  with  me." 
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"With  aH  m;  heart,"  ftnsirer«d  Joaeph — sat  down,  ud  aid,  "Uf.  Bailifl^ 
whkt  !■  it  70a  mmtT    I  am  at  yoor  Berrioe." 

ThebidlifF  answered,  "To  thjgood  health,  JoHephI"  drank,  and  tbenoon- 
timied  the  coaTsnatioo.  "Tiytheee  regatablee:  (he; are  good.  Wh?  doet 
thou  not  help  thTwIfT    Thou  bast  hud  times  enough  with  tbf  master." 

Joa^h.     "  Tnie;  bat  it  will  be  better  whea  he  ha*  woA  at  the  ball." 

Baiiif.  "llioa  art  a  fbol,  Joeephl  Thou  majeat  eaailj  hnagine  how  long 
that  will  loat  I  wish  him  joj  oT  it;  but  he  is  nottiie  man  for  euch  ft  thing. 
He  his  never  had  the  mansgemeat  of  anj  thing  of  the  sort ;  but  he  will  truBt 
an  ta  tbee^  Joseph." 

/iMepA.     "Uaybeao." 

BaaUff.  "I  StreMW  that,  and  therefore  wished  to  q)eak  to  thee.  Thou  canst 
do  me  a  great  &Tor." 

Jdttpl^  "  I  am  an  attention,  Ifr.  BalUfC  Here's  look  to  mf  mHtar,"  (drini- 
i»g.) 

"  It  shall  not  be  lor  nothing,  mason,"  said  the  bailiff  and  helped  him  again  to 
the  vegetablea.  "  I  should  be  veiy  glad  if  the  foundation  of  Qm  i^nrch,  which 
is  to  be  of  hewn  stone,  were  got  from  the  qoarrj  at  Sohwetuli." 

J'owtA.  "  Foti  bhlz,  Ifr.  Bailiff  I  It  can  nerer  be  I  The  stone  is  had,  and 
good  for  nettling,  as  a  Ibnndatlon — " 

Bailiff.  "  0  the  stone  la  not  so  bad :  I  have  often  seen  it  used.  It  is  good,  I 
say,  Joseph;  and  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  if  this  qoorrj  were  to  be 
opened  again." 

JonpK    "It  can  not  be  done,  llr.  Baili£" 

BaHiff.     "I  will  be  grateful  for  the  serrioe,  Joseph."   . 

JixepA.     "The  wall  wHlbedowniniixTearsif  it  bebuQt  ofthisstone." 

Baaiff.     "I  can't  boar  that.    That  is  a  foolish  stc»7." 

Joteph.     "B7GI ,  it  istmal    There  are  two  dung-heaps  next  the  wall,  and 

the  Btablee  d»in  past  it     The  atone  wonld  rot  aws/  like  a  flr  plank." 

BaOiff.  "After  all,  what  is  it  to  thee,  whether  the  waU  be  good  or  not,  in  ten 
Teanf  Dost  Umhi  fear  that  tiie  squire  can  not  make  a  new  one?  Do  what  I 
aj,  and  thou  majst  ezpeet  a  good  handsome  pieoeut." 

Jiugift.  "That  is  oU  tvj  well  But  what  if  the  squire  should  find  out  tbat 
the  stone  is  not  good." 

BaOif.     "  How  should  he  Und  it  out !    There  is  no  fear  of  that" 

Joteph.  "  He  knows  more  about  things  than  anj  bodf  would  beliere.  But 
you  know  bim  bMter  tlian  I." 

BaSiff.     '*He  will  understand  nothing  about  this." 

Jatepk.  "  I  almost  tliink  so  myself;  for  tlie  stone  looks  very  well  on  the  out- 
ride, and  is  very  good  fbr  some  purposes." 

BaH^.  "Give  me  thy  hand  upon  it^  tlwt  tb;  master  shall  use  the  stone  out 
of  this  quarry.    If  thoo  wilt,  thou  ahalt  have  flve  crowns  for  thyself" 

Jateph.     "  It's  a  good  sum,  iTI  bad  only  bold  of  tt" 

Bail^.    "I  am  in  earnest,  byG 1    I  will  give  thee  flTeorown8,irtboiiwiJt 

doitr 

Joa^h.  "  Welt,  there  you  hare  my  word,  Ur.  Bailiff;  and  he  stretched  out 
hta  hand  and  pledged  it  him.  It  sliall  be  done,  Ur.  Bailiff.  Why  should  I 
tiouble  myself  about  the  squire  T" 

BaiUff.  "Onewoirl  more,  Joseph.  I  have  abagfullofstuf^from  snapothe- 
caty's  shop,  which  a  gentleman  gave  me.    The;  say,  that  when  it  is  mixed  with 
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th«  lime,  the  morUr  M&ka  to  ■  will  like  InMi.  Bat  theae  gentlenieii  are  mA 
quaor  folk*,  that  one  can  not  bust  them  about  anj  \tiiiig.  I  would  nther  not 
tfj  it  first  oa  s  building  ofnij  own." 

Joaeph,     "I  can  lowuge  tbK  Ibr  jon.    I  willti7itOD  ■  corner <^ a nelghboi'i 

Aiilt;^  "Itiaof  DOOBetotrrtt  InsQchanwU  wa;.  Trhetber  It  socoeeda 
or  fails,  one  ii  at  no  oartahilj.  Here  is  no  knowing  bow  tt  might  do  on  a  larger 
■cale.    I  ebould  like  it  to  be  tried  on  the  <dniTch,  Joeei^il  can  not  it  be  doneT" 

Joetph.     "  Ib  it  iiiimtiiiij  to  pat  much  of  it  into  the  UmeT" 

Bailif.     "1  think  about  two  pounds  to  a  baireL" 

Jbteph.     "  Then  it  will  be  eaij  enoogfa." 

Bailiff.     "WIH  tbtmdoitibrmeT" 

JoaepK     "Tee,  that  I  wilL" 

Bailiff,     "-^nd  fit  should  bO,  aaynothmg  about  itT" 

Jo>/^  "It  can  not  IkU,  w  m  to  Eigni^j  sad,  of  conne,  one  dMxddeif 
DoainKabant  iti" 

Bailiff.  "Thou  wilt  Sod  the  ttuff  «t  nyhiNue^  whensTsr  thou  art  feadjfix 
it;  and  a  glasB  of  wine  with  it" 

Jateph.  "I  will  not  fill,  Mr.  Bailiff:  But  I  must  go  now.  It  baa  struck 
one.    Hera's  mr  thinks  to  700,"  said  hc^  taking  up  his  glan. 

Bail^.  "Thou  hast  nothii^;  to  thank  me  for  jet  KeepUijwoid,  and  tboB 
Shalt  have  the  &Te  crowua." 

"  I  will  do  my  part,  Ur.  Bailiff;''  said  Joseph,  getting  op  and  patting  bj  his 
chair.     "Hj  best  ttianks  to  you" — and  he  drank  olfhli  paitiog  glaaa. 

Bailiff.  "Well,  if  UioQ  most  go,  good-bTe,  Joseph;  and  remember  onr  agree- 

Joseph  went  a-wKf,  and,  aa  be  was  going;  said  to  hlmsd(|  "This  ia  a  strange 
busy  of  bis  about  the  stoue ;  and  still  rtranger  about  the  staff  in  the  lima  If* 
a  fine  way  to  try  a  thing,  to  begin  upon  a  churdL  Bnl^  at  all  erenta,  HI  get 
hold  of  the  money;  and  I  can  Ao  as  I  like  afterward." 

"This  has  tamed  oat  very  well,"  naid  the  bailiff  tohlmselC  "  Better  &an  I 
expected,  and  li>r  half  the  money.  I  should  hare  promised  him  ton  crowns,  at 
eaailyasBTe,  if  he  had  understood  how  to  make  his  bargain.  I  am  well  pleased 
that  the  thing  is  set  a  going.  No,  no  1  one  shonld  never  deepair.  0  that  the 
wall  veK  but  already  above  the  ground  t  Well,  patience  I  on  Hondaj  thgy  win 
begin  to  prepare  the  stone.  Poor  mason  1  Thy  with  has  cooked  up  a  pretty 
mm  ibr  thee." 

CsuTBB  m. — twinsno  hafpikus. 

The  mason  Leonard,  who  bad  gone  up  to  the  hall  eariy  in  the  momii^  wia 
now  come  back  to  his  wile. 

She  bad  been  rei7  bosy  In  getting  her  Satoidaj'a  work  donc^  ag^ut  her 
hudiand's  return.  She  had  combed  the  cbildrau,  made  tbem  tidy,  mended  Uieir 
clothes,  cleaned  np  the  little  room,  and,  whilst  she  was  at  wnk,  had  taught 
them  a  aong.  "  Too  most  (dng  it  Ibr  your  dear  bther,"  said  she ;  and  the  diil- 
dr^t  gladly  teamed  any  thing  whtdi  would  |deaae  their  bther,  when  he  caiM 
home.  Wliilst  thej  were  working,  and  without  any  taouble  or  loss  of  timet 
without  book,  they  sang  it  after  her  tUt  they  knew  it 

Wlien  their  &ther  came  bon>e,  the  mother  weloraned  him ;  and  then  ibe  and 
Ihc  childrcD  saug; 
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The  tears  eame  into  Lecmud'a  eiyte,  aa  the  children  and  their  mother  tan^  aa 
htppUr  together,  to  wdcome  him.  "Qod  hl«es  joo,  mj  dirlingtl  Qod  bleai 
thBB,  my  loTBl"  wid  he  to  them,  wltb  great  emotjoa. 

"Vj  dear  hiiBbaad,"  anBwered  Gertrude,  "it  ishearen  upon  earth  to  aeak  fcr 
peace,  do  what  ia  right,  and  iriab  for  lictle." 

Lean.  "If  I  have  ever  eq'ojed  aa  hoar  of  that  happloeas  which  peace  of 
mind  brings,  I  owe  it  to  thee.  Till  uyUat  moment  I  will  thank  thee'fbrflBTing 
me ;  and  ^eee  children  will  be  grateful  to  tbee  for  i1^  after  thy  death.  0,  m; 
dear  children!  alwaya  do  what  is  i^ht,  and  tbllow  your  mother,  and  you  will 

Oer.    "  How  (AeaT- thou  art to^y,  Leonard]" 

Leon.    "I  have  gotte  on  well  with  Arser." 

Oer.     "Ml  Qod  be  ttuuked  for  it,  my  dear  btuband." 

Leon.  "  He  la  a  man  who  bat  not  his  eqoal.  Bow  childish  it  waa  in  me  to 
be  aftaid  of  going  to  him." 

Chr.  "And  how  wise  we  have  been  at  laat,loTe.  Bntcome^  tell  me  bow  it 
all  was."  And  as  she  sat  down  by  him,  and  took  oat  the  stocking  she  wai  knit- 
ting he  Bud  to  her: — 

Cbjjtkb  zul— a  pbooi  tkat  wtsmnt  wu  duk  to  Boot  HCBBUtiib 

Ltonard.  "Ir  tiiou  sitteet  down  in  anch  state,  as  thon  dost  to  Uiy  Bible  oa  a 
Sunday  evenings  I  must  prepare  to  tell  tiiee  a  great  deal" 

BerlrtuU.     "  Every  thing  I  thou  mnst  tell  me  erery  Uiing,  lore  I" 

Leon.  "  Tea,  if  thou  hadat  time  ht  Itj  bat,  Oertiade,  dear,  it  {a  Sattml^, 
when  thoa  art  ahn^  ao  bugy."  ^ 

Oer.    {BmUing.)     "Look  about  theat" 

Lton.    "Abl  ia  every  tbipg  done  alreadyt" 

LSm.  "She  has  been  veiybiniy,  &ther;  and  Eime  and  I  hare  helped  horta 
.cleRD  up.    Ia  not  that  right?" 

"It  i^  iodeed,  right,"  answered  the  bther 
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"But  now  b^in  to  toll  me,"  uld  Gertrode. 

LtiM.    "Amer  asked  me  m;  &thor's  name,  and  the  street  where  I  Ured,  ■nd 

the  Domber  <^  mj  bouaa." 

Gtr.     "  0^  tboa  art  not  telling  it  right,  Leonanl;  Iknoirhedid  not  begin  k." 

Loan.     "And  wb;  not,  darlingt    What  wouldat  tbon  havet" 

0gr.     "FSnt,  thou  wouldat  make  th;  bow  to  him,  and  he  wouid  take  notice 

of  thee.     How  did  be  do  tiiot  T" 
iMM.     "  Xhoa  little  oonjiinir ;  thou  art  right    I  did  not  begin  at  the  begin- 

Otr.     "  I  told  tbee  to,  Leonard." 

Leon.  "Well,  then,  aa  soon  OB  be  uw  me,  he  Hked  whether  J  waanniafrdd 
of  him.  I  made  a  bow,  aawell  aa  I  could,  andaaid  'Forgire  me,  graciooa  air.' 
He  snuled,  and  ordered  a  jug  of  wine  to  be  set  befbre  me." 

Oer.  "  Come  now,  this  Ib  qiilte'adiiTarent  banning.  WdI,TertthDu  readf 
enongh  to  drink  the  wine?  no  doubtl" 

Laon.  "So,  wiSi,  I  waa  m  ihamebced  aa  a  yoang  bride,  and  would  not 
ttwch  it  But  he  did  not  let  it  pa«s  «o.  'I  know  ;ou  can  tell  what  good  wine 
la,'  nid  ha,  '  help  jooreelt'  1  poored  out  a  little,  drank  big  health,  and  tasted 
it — bat  he  looked  at  me  eo  «t«adilj,  that  the  g)aM  atraok  in  mj  hand." 

Ger.  "What  it  is  to  have  a  lender  Maadeooe^  Leooardl  It  had  got  into  thj 
flngen.    Bat  tboD  wooldat  recover  thjsel^  I  suppoee." 

Leon.  "Te»,  very  soon.  He  waa  ver?  kind,  and  aald,  'It  is  Tory  natural 
that  a  man  who  worfci  bard  should  like  a  ghui  of  wine.  It  doea  him  good  toa 
Bat  it  is  a  misfortune  when,  instead  of  taking  one  glass  to  roftesb  himself^  he  lets 
wine  make  a  fool  of  him,  and  thinka  no  more  of  his  yriSb  and  children,  nor  of  lUl 
old  age.     Thia  is  a  great  misfortune,  Leonard.' 

Wlfb  I  I  (bit  it  strike  through  my  heart  as  he  nid  thia ;  but  I  took  coorag^ 
and  answered,  '  That  by  unlucky  circumatancea  I  had  got  ao  entangled,  tiiat  I 
did  not  kuon  how  in  the  world  to  help  myself;  and  that  I  had  not,  in  all  that 
time,  drunk  one  glass  with  a  merry  heart.' " 

Ger.    "And  didst  tbon  really  get  through  all  tiiatr 

Laon.     "  If  he  had  not  been  ao  veij  kind,  I  could  not  hare  managed  H." 

Oer.     "And  what  did  he  say  oextr 

Leoa.  " '  That  it  waa  a  misfortune  that  poor  folks,  when  they  were  in  trooMe, 
generally  got  hold  of  people  they  ahoold  aroid  aa  the  plague.'  loouldnot  help 
dghing;  and  I  think  he  observed  it,  for  he  went  on,  veiy  kindly:  'If  one  could 
Mily  teacb  good  people  this,  before  they  Iestd  It  by  aad  experience! — a  poor 
mania  half  saved,  if  he  can  only  keep  out  of  the  dawa  of  these  blood-sockaiB.' 
Soon  afterward  he  went  on  again;  'It  goes  to  my  heart,  when  I  think  how  often 
the  poor  wiU  go  on  ntbring  the  gnateat  misery,  and  have  not  the  aense  and 
eoiirag«  to  tell  their  situation  to  those  who  would  gladly  help  them,  if  they  only 
knew  how  things  were.  It  is  really  unpardonable  to  think  how  you  have  let 
ytHuMir  b«  Mmared,  d^  after  day,  by  the  baili^  and  brou^t  your  wife  and 
children  into  aoch  trooUe  and  danger,  without  once  ooming  to  me,  to  ask  for 
help  and  oonnsel.  Only  consider,  mason,  what  would  have  been  the  end  of  all 
this,  if  your  wife  had  had  no  more  aenae  and  courage  than  you.' " 

Oer.  "And  did  he  say  all  this  before  hq  asked  after  tbe  numher  of  thy 
hower 

Lmi.     "  ThoD  heerest  how  it  was." 

&er.     "Thou  didst  not  mean  to  tell  me  all  this  in  a  buny,  didst  thouT" 
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Lton.  "Wl);,  iade«d,  I  think  it  wcuM  have  been  mora  pndent  not  nioa 
vilt  grow  loo  proud  Ibrme;  bnum  tboa  bast  bad  so  mocb  ooonge." 

Gtr.  "Tbinkest  tbon  io,  mj  good  maaterf  Tea,  indeed,  I  will  plume  mj- 
Mlf  apODtbiiuloDgaBl  Utb;  andaa  long  m  it  do«a  iu  any  good.  But  what 
Mdd  Amer  bettdM?" 

X«on.  "  He  b^au  to  examine  me  about  the  buHding.  It  was  well  I  bad  not 
Ibrgotten  eveiy  thing.  I  hod  to  reckon  it  all  up  by  meaaurement,  and  set  down 
erery  item  fbr  cartTing  lime,  and  sand,  and  stone." 

Ger.     "Didst  thou  make  no  mistake  at  all  In  the  rackoningT" 

Leon.     "  No ;  not  Ibia  time,  love." 

Oar.     "  God  be  thanked  Ibr  it." 

Leon.     "  Tea,  indeed,  Qod  be  thanked." 

Otr.     "Ib  erery  thing  readj  bow?" 

Leon.  "  Tea;  all  will  very  soon  be  readj.  Guem  now  mui^  ho  baa  glvtst 
me  in  hand,  said  ho,  (shaking  the  money  in  a  bag.)  It  is  long  siDoe  I  beaid  the 
Boond  of  so  much  tdlver."    Gettmde  sigbed. 

Leon.  "Do  not  sigh  now,  mj  dear  wife,  we  will  be  prudent  and  saving;  and 
we  shall  certainlj  nerer  come  into  the  same  distreaa  again." 

Otr.     "  God  in  bnren  baa  helped  ua." 

XoM.  "Tea;  and  many  more  in  the  village  besides  ns.  Only  think;  Aner 
has  ohoeen  out  ten  lathers  or  families  who  were  poor  and  in  wan^  aa  da;- 
labwere  at  this  building;  and  ha  givea  eacli  of  them  twenty-five  kreutsers  a 
d^r.    Thou  shouldst  have  seen,  Gertrude^  bow  careAiIljr  be  choee  thorn  aU  ouL" 

Oer.     "0,  tell  me  how  it  all  was?" 

Leon.     "Tea;  if  I  could  remember  I  would." 

Gtr.     "Try  what  thou  canst  do,  I«on«id." 

Zeon.  "Well  then:  be  inquired  after  all  the  Sttbers  of  bmiliea  wbo  wen 
poor;  bow  maoj  cluldren  they  had ;  bow  old  the;  were ;  and  what  property  or 
belp  they  had.  Then  be  aaked  whicb  were  the  wtxtit  oR,  and  had  the  moat 
young  children;  and  aaid  to  me,  twice  over,  'IT  yoa  know  of  any  bod;  else, 
wbo  is  in  trouble,  as  yon  were,  toll  me.'  I  Itiought  of  Hubel  Budi,  and  be  baa 
DOW  work  for  a  year  oertain." 

Oer.     "Tbon  didst  very  right  not  to  let  bim  soObr  for  having  taken  thy 


Leon.  "1  can  never  beu  malice  against  any  poor  man,  Gertrode;  and  they 
BIB  terribly  ill  ofil  I  met  Rudi,  near  the  potato  hole  two  daya  ago^  and  pre- 
tended not  to  see  I'lfl.  It  went  to  my  heart,  be  looked  such  a  picture  of  want 
and  misery;  and,  thank  God,  we  have  always  yet  had  something  to  eat." 

Ger.  "  Tbou  art  quite  right,  my  dear  husband  1  but  still  it  can  not  be  a  help 
toanybody  to  (leal;  and  tbe  poor  wbo  do  so,  atsonly  doubly  wretcbed." 

Leon.  "True;  but  when  poopie  are  very  hungry,  and  see  fbod  boCire  tbem, 
and  know  how  much  of  it  must  go  to  waste  in  the  bole,  and  that  even  the  cattle 
have  enough  to  eat; — 0  Gertrudel  it  is  bard  work  to  let  it  lie  tbere  and  not 

Oer.  "It  isvetyhatdl  but  tbe  poor  man  must  learn  to  do  i^  or  be  will  be 
wretched  indeed." 

Leon.     "Oh,  who  could  pui^ab  him  Ibr  itT  w^o  coald  aA  it  of  him  agutiT" 

Ger.     "  God  I — He  wh<t  requires  this  from  the  poor  man,  givea  him  strength 

to  do  it,  and  leads  him  on,  tbrou^  trouble,  aod  want,  and  tbe  many  aufreringi 

of  bis  situation,  to  that  self-denial  which  la  required  Ihim  bim.    Believe  m^ 
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Leoiwrd,  God  helpa  Ibe  poor  Dum  in  secret,  and  gives  Mm  atrength  and  uuder^ 
ttaudiiig  to  bear,  and  to  eaSer,  and  to  endure,  what  app«an  almoet  incredible^ 
And,  when  it  is  once  gone  through,  with  an  approving  oanacienoe^  Leonard,  then 
it  brings  b8ppiDi>sa,  indeed;  greater  than  an]'  one  can  knoir,  who  has  had  no 
occaaioD  to  practice  Helf-deniaL" 

ieon,  "  I  know  it,  Giertrude.  I  know  it  by  wliat  thou  haat  done.  I  am  not 
blind.  I  have  often  seen  bow,  in  the  greateat  need,  thou  oouldat  alill  trust  in 
God  and  \)d  content  But  few  are  like  thee  in  trouble,  and  there  are  many  wlio^ 
like  me,  are  very  weak  creaturea,  when  want  and  diBtrees  are  heavy  upon  tliem ; 
and  therelbre  I  always  think,  that  more  should  be  done,  to  provide  all  the  poor 
with  work  and  lood.  I  tliink  too,  that  they  would  then  all  be  better  than  they 
i>ow  are,  In  the  diatraction  or  their  povntj,  and  of  their  many  troubles." 

Gtr.  "  0  my  k>ve  I  that  ia  not  tlie  state  of  the  case.  IT  nothing  were  want- 
ing bat  work  aod  g^n,  to  make  the  poor  happy,  they  vould  lie  ett^y  helped. 
But  it  ia  not  so.  Both  rich  and  poor  must  have  their  hearts  well  regulated 
before  tbey  can  be  bappy.  And  more  arrive  at  this  end,  by  means  of  trouble 
and  care,  than  through  rest  and  joy.  If  it  were  not  so,  Ood  would  willingly  let 
US  all  have  joys  in  abundance;  But  stnce  men  can  only  know  bow  to  bear 
proaperity,  and  rest,  and  joy,  when  their  hearts  have  been  trained  to  much  self- 
denial,  and  are  became  atoadfast,  firm,  patient,  and  wise,  it  is  clearly  necessary 
that  there  should  be  much  Borrow  and  distress  in  the  world;  for  without  It,  few 
men  can  bring  their  hearts  inCo  due  regulation,  and  to  inward  peace ;  and,  if 
these  be  wanting,  a  man  may  have  work  or  no  work,  he  may  have  abundance  or 
not,  it  is  all  one.  The  rit^  old  Meyer  baa  all  he  wants,  and  spends  every  day  in 
the  tavern:  but  for  all  tha^  he  ia  no  happier  than  a  poor  man  who  has  nothings 
works  hard  all  day,  and  can  only  now  and  then  have  a  glass  of  wine  in  a  comer." 
Leonard  sighed.  Gertnide  was  silent  Ibr  a  short  time.  Tben  ehe  continued ; 
"  Hast  thou  seen  whether  the  men  are  at  WOTk  T  I  should  tell  thee,  that  Joseph 
has  again  slipped  away  to  the  t«ven." 

Lam.  "  That  kxAa  iD  t  I  am  sure  the  bailifT  muit  have  sent  for  him.  He 
goes  on  veiy  strai^y.  Before  I  came  home,  I  went  to  them  at  their  work, 
when  be  waa  jnst  come  back  ftom  the  tavern ;  and  what  be  said  made  me  ud- 
eaqr.     It  Is  not  his  own  thought  then." 

Otr.     "What  waa  itT" 

Leon.  "  He  said  the  stone  out  of  the  quany  at  Schwendi  was  excellent  for 
the  diureh  wall ;  and  when  I  told  him  the  great  flint  stones,  wbich  lay  near  in 
iieapa,  were  much  better,  he  said,  '  I  aliould  always  be  a  fool,  and  not  know  my 
own  businesB.  The  wall  would  be  mucii  better  and  handsomer  of  Schwendi 
stone,'  I  thought,  at  the  time,  he  said  it  with  a  good  intention.  But  lie  begun 
•0  suddenly  about  the  stone,  tfa&t  it  seemed  very  strange  j  and  if  he  has  been 
with  the  bailiff, — there  ia  certainly  something  more  In  It  The  Schwendi  stone 
is  soft  and  sandy,  and  not  fit  for  such  work.    If  it  should  tie  a  snare  laid  Tor 

Oer.     "Joseph  is  not  a  man  to  depend  upon,  he  careflU  about  bim." 

Lam.  "Tbey  will  not  t«ke  me  in,  this  timei  Tlie  aquire  wUl  have  no  sand- 
alone  in  the  waU." 

Otr.     "  Why  DOtr 

Lam.  "  He  says  that  sandstone  where  there  are  dung  heaps  and  stnbls 
drainage  will  decay,  and  be  eat«n  up  with  saltpetre." 

Ger.     "b  that  true?" 
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Lum.  "TeA  Wlien  I  wm  from  home  once,  T  wcuVad  at  ■  bmldiiig, 
irbere  Ihej  were  obliged  to  take  sway  a  very  good  boiubitimt  of  this  VaA  ot 

GfT.     "To  think  of  bis  ondenlstiding  K  so  well  I" 

Leon.  "I  WM  surprised  nijMtfi  but  be  imdeistuidi  ■  great  manj  thinga. 
He  asked  me  where  the  best  sand  was.  I  said,  near  the  lower  milL  'Thatia 
veiy  far  to  fetch  it,  and  wp  the  hill  too,'  answered  he:  'We  mnit  be  careAi]  tt 
Dien  and  cottle.  Do  yon  not  know  oTany  nearerr  I  said,  there  certainlj  was 
very  good  sand  in  s  meadow  near  the  church ;  but  it  was  private  proper^,  and 
we  Bliould  have  to  pay  for  the  hole ;  and  oonld  go  no  way  bnt  throng^  the 
meadow,  where  we  must  make  a  road.  •'  There  is  no  harm  in  that,'  aaid  he.  '  II 
is  bettor  than  fetdiing  sand  Avm  the  nuU.'  I  moat  tell  thee  one  tiling  more: 
As  1>e  WBB  speaking  <^  the  sand,  a  Borvant  came  tnaa  tbe  squire  of  Oberfaoleit, 
and  I  thought  then,  that  I  ought  to  aay  I  wtould  not  detain  him,  but  ccme  aootbcf 
tinie.  He  laughed,  and  aaid:  'No,maBO«i,I  like  to  finisli  what  I  am  about;  and 
when  I  have  done,  I  see  what  any  body  else  wants  from  me.  But  it  Is  like  you, 
to  be  taking  leave.  It  is  a  part  of  your  old  ways,  wUcb  you  must  give  np — to 
be  BO  ready  at  every  opportunity  to  leave  your  businsM  and  work.' 

"  I  looked  like  a  fool,  wife ;  and  heartily  widied  I  bad  kept  ny  tongue  quie^ 
and  not  sojd  a  word  about  coming  another  time.' " 

"  It  uras  partly  Iby  own  fault,  iudeedl"  Bsid  Gertnidei  and  at  that  moment 
•omebody  called  out  at  the  door:  "HoUal  is  nobody  at  homoT" 
Chapter  nr. — ioah  bbltuhnbbs. 

Tbe  mason  opened  the  door,  and  Uargaret,  the  sexton's  daugbl«-in-law,  and 
tiie  bailiff's  niece,  came  into  the  room.  As  soon  as  she  bad  very  slightly  salntod 
the  mason  and  bis  wife,  she  said  to  him:  "Tou  will  not  be  for  mending  our  old 
oven,  now,  I  suppose,  Leonard!" 

Leonard. '  "  Why  not,  nef i^bor  ?    Does  It  want  any  thing  done  to  it  T" 

Marganl.     "Not  Just  now.    I  only  ask  in  Ume^  that  1  may  kiiow  what  to 

Lam.    "Too  are  very  carefbl  ICaigaret;  but  there  was  no  gre<rt  need  to  ba 

Marg.     "Ay I  but  times  change,  and  people  with  them." 

Lean.     "  Very  tnie.    But  one  may  always  And  plen^  of  peqile  to  mend  an 

Xarg.     "That  Is  some  comfbrt,  at  all  events." 

Qertrade,  who  liad  been  silent  all  this  time,  took  up  the  cleave  to  cat  soma 
hard  rye-bread  fbr  sopper. 

"That  is  but  black  bread,"  said  Margaret;  "but  you  will  soon  have  better,  a* 
your  husband  is  become  builder  to  the  squire." 

"Tou  talk  foolkhly,  Margaret  I  shallbethanicflilif  t  havaenoui^  ofhreaid 
like  this,  all  my  life;"  said  Qertrude. 

Maig.  "But  white  bread  is  bettor;  and  you  will  find  it  so.  You  will  now 
be  a  bailiff's  wife,  and  your  husband,  Ifr.  BaiHtT;  but  it  will  be  a  bad  thing  E>r 

Leon.  "What  do  you  mean  by  your  sneers?  I  Bra  people  to  ^eak  out;  if 
they  have  any  thing  on  their  minds,  and  dare  say  it" 

Marg.  "Ay,  masonl  and  I  dare  say  it,  if  it  oomsa  to  that.  Hy  hmband  to 
Uie  sexton's  son,  and  since  the  idiurch  was  Qrst  built,  it  was  never  heard  of  b»- 
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ftn^  bat  Hiat  hia  people  had  the  prsftrence,  when  tbare  was  say  thing  to  be 

LeoB.     "Well!  what  more  T" 

Jfarg.     "Why,  now,  at  this  vciy  moment,  tho  baJUtT  has  a  list  in  his  hooBs, 

hi  vhicb  more  than  a  dozen  blockheadi,  out  of  the  village,  are  marked  out  to 

wt/A  at  the  bnilding  of  the  chorch,  and  there  ia  not  a  word  said  of  the  seEton's 

people." 

Leon.     "But,ne;ghborI  what  havel  to dowith  Itf    DidlwriteouttheUstt" 

Marg.     "No,  yoa  did  not  write  it  out,  bat  I  aupposo  fou  dlolated  it" 

Leon,     "It  would  be  a  flne  thing  for  mo,  indeed,  to  dictate  bis  own  list  to  the 

Marg.  "01  we  an  know  that  jou  go  every  day  to  the  ball ;  and  jou  h«Te 
cert^nly  been  there  agaJn  to^y;  and  if  you  had  ouJy  told  him  how  it  waa  b«- 
tira,  tilings  w<wM  have  gone  on  in  the  old  way. 

Lam.  "Yon  are  mistaken,  Uargaret,  iTyon  think  to.  Anier  Is  not  the  man 
to  let  thiDgB  go  on  in  the  old  way,  ifhe  can  mend  them  by  a  new  one." 

Harg.     "We  see  bow  It  isl" 

Leon.     "And  he  means  to  help  the  poor  and  needy,  by  giving  tbein  work." 

Marg.     "  Yes  1  be  means  to  help  all  the  blockheads  and  beggarly  rabble." 

Leen.  "All  poor  Iblks  are  not  rabble,  Uargaret;  and  it  is  not  right  to  talk 
■0.    Ho  one  knows  what  mny  happen  to  hlraeelf  before  he  dies." 

Marg,  "No;  and  therefore  everybody  should  look  after  his  own  bread;  and 
It  is  no  wonder  we  are  troubled  to  be  M  fbrgottoo." 

Leon,  "Ah,  Uargai«t  I  it  is  a  very  diftbrent  thing.  You  have  good  property, 
and  live  with  your  father,  who  has  the  beat  situatioD  In  the  rLliage;  and  you 
have  DO  need  to  work  for  your  bread  like  us  poor  tbiks." 

Jfarg.  "You  may  say  what  you  will;  every  one  is  veied  when  he  tliinks  t, 
thing  belongs  to  him,  and  another  dog  comes  and  snatches  it  out  of  his  mouth." 

Leon.  "Don't  talk  oTdi^s,  Margaret,  when  you  are  speaking  of  luen,  or  yon 
may  find  one  that  wiU  bite  you.  But  if  you  think  the  sitnatiDn  belongs  to  jou, 
jtm  are  yoong  and  strong,  and  a  rare  talker;  you  can  manage  your  own  aSair, 
and  take  it  to  the  place  where  you  tna;  be  helped  to  yonr  rigbL" 

Mttg.     "  Jfany  tbank^  Mr.  Mason,  for  yonr  fine  piece  of  advice." 

Lam,     "  I  can  give  yon  none  better." 

Marg.     "One  may  find  an  opportunity  to  remember  the  service.     Farewell, 

Lam,     "FareweO,  Uargaret.    It  is  all  I  can  do  for  yoo." 
Uargaret  went  aw^,  and  Leonard  to  hia  men." 

OlUPTU  XT.— THR  WISB   OOOm  I.1T8  tH  BOO;    OB,    A  BLDKDSft  WHIOB  OOeTB 

X  SLisa  or  WTME. 

LaoNAim  had  no  aooner  left  the  ball,  than  Amer  sent  the  list  of  day-laboren 
which  he  had  written  out,  by  Flink,  his  hnntsman,  to  the  baili9|  witli  ordus  to 
give  them  all  noticei 

The  huntsman  brongfat  the  list  to  the  bailifT  before  noon;  hat  formerly,  all 
tbe  writings  which  came  (torn  the  haU,  were  db'ected  "  To  the  honorable  and 
dinreet,  my  tmaty  and  well-beloved  Bailiff  Hummel  in  Bonnal,"  and  ou  this, 
there  was  only,  "To  the  Bains'  Hummel  in  BonnaL" 

"What  is  that  damned  Spritzer,  the  secretary,  abon^  that  he  does  not  g^ve 
me  my  right  title  T"  said  the  bfuliff  to  Flink,  as  he  took  the  latter. 
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BnttLe  hontiauiiMiEwerad:  "T»koiMK,^jiSiS,yrtM  jaaatj.    lbs  •[{dn 
directed  the  letter  himaelC" 

BaB\l',     "  Tbat'a  not  trua    I  know  the  writiiig  of  that  poiFdei«d  beggar  the 


Flink  shook  his  head,  and  uid;  "Ton  are  a  bold  man-  I  aav  the 
■qnire  write  i^  with  m;  own  eyes,  oud  I  stood  by  him  in  the  room  whilst  be 
did  It" 

Bailiff.  "Then  I  bsTO  made  a  damned  blunder,  IlinkJ  The  words  eec»ped 
ma    Forget  them,  and  otnne  into  the  house,  and  drink  ft  ^asB  of  wine  with  me." 

"Take  care  the  next  times  bailiffJ  I  don't  like  to  make  mischiei;  aad  will 
pais  it  over  for  cmce,"  said  Flink,  going  with  the  bailiff  into  the  houae.  He  act 
hia  abort  gun  in  a  corner,  drank  one  glass,  and  then  went  aw^. 

The  bailiff  opened  the  paper,  read  it,  and  said:  "These  are  all  mere  bk>ck- 
beads  and  beggars,  from  first  to  last.  Donaerl  wb»t  &  bnsineeB  this  isl  Kot 
one  of  my  own  people,  exc^t  W'"*'"'!  I  am  not  even  to  recommend  a  day- 
laborer  to  him  t  And  here  I  am  to  g^ve  Uiem  all  notice  to-dfty.  It  will  be  bard 
work  for  me— but  I  wlU  do  it.  It  is  not  evening  all  day  long.  Truly,  I  will 
tell  them  oT  it,  and  advise  them  all  to  go  on  Uonday  to  the  hall,  to  tetuni  thanks 
to  the  squire.  Ue  does  not  know  one  of  theae  lellows.  It  moat  be  the  masim 
who  has  recommended  them  to  him.  'When  th^  arrive  at  the  hall,  on  Monday, 
aU  in  tatters,  some  without  shoes,  olhen  without  bat^  and  stand  before  the 
■qidre,  I  shall  wonder  if  bo  does  not  et^  eometbing  I  can  turn  to  use."  Tbns 
he  laid  his  plans,  dressed  blmaell^  and  took  op  the  list  to  see  bow  tbey  lay  oeai 
each  other,  that  he  might  notgo  roundabout. 

Hubel  Rudl  was  not  the  next  to  him;  but  ever  mnce  he  bad  gained  the 
Bieadow  from  hia  &tber  by  a  lawsuit,  be  kept,  as  much  as  he  could,  away  &om 
Us  hooBC^  CD  account  of  certain  uneasy  thoughts  which  occurred  (o  him,  when 
he  law  ttiese  poor  people.  "I  will  go  first  to  theae  foUcs,"  said  he,  and  went  up 
to  their  window. 

CHUTU   XTL — TBX   DKITH-BSD. 

HuBEL  Bum  was  sitting  with  his  lour  children.  It  wss  only  three  months 
■inoe  his  wife's  death,  and  now  his  mother  lay  dying  upon  a  bed  of  stnw,  and 
laid  to  Budi :  "  I  wish  tbou  wouldst  oollect  lome  leavee  this  afternoon,  to  pot 
Into  my  ooveiiid ;  I  am  very  cold." 

SudL     "Oh,motherl  as  soon  as  ever  the  Ore  in  the  oven  is  put  out,  I  will  go." 

UnOter.  "  Hast  thou  any  wood  left,  Rudi  T  1  think  not,  for  thou  canst  not 
leave  me  and  the  chUdlen,  to  go  into  the  Ibreot — ala^  Budi,  I  am  a  burthen  to 
theeJ" 

Sndi.  "Uy  dear  mother,  do  not  say  that  tboa  art  a  barren  to  met  Oh,  if 
I  could  only  ^ve  thee  what  tbou  hast  need  ofl  Tbou  art  hungry  and  thirs^, 
and  makeetDO  complaint.    It  goee  to  my  heart,  mother  I" 

Mother.  "Do  not  make  thyielf  usbappy,  HudL  Thanks  be  to  God,  my  pun 
is  not  severe — he  will  soon  relieve  it,  and  my  blesmng  will  repay  thee  what  tiKNi 
hast  done  for  me." 

Radi.  "  0  mother,  my  poverty  was  never  such  a  tronble  to  me  as  now,  when 
I  can  give  tiiee  notbing,  and  do  nothing  Ibr  thee.  Alas  I  tbou  EuOermt  from 
■ktoiesB  and  misery,  and  ahareat  my  wants." 

Mothtr.  "  When  we  draw  near  our  end,  we  want  little  on  earth,  aad  what  wo 
do  want,  our  heavenly  FaUier  aappliea.  I  thank  him,  Budi;  for  bo  strmgthens 
mo  in  my  approaching  hour." 
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Rvdi    (Weeping.)    "DobC  thpa  think  then,  mothei,  that  tbon  irilt  not 

JK?tter.  "Never,  Sudil  it  <■  mort  oertun." 

Sudi.     "  Gracioii*  heaven  I  " 

MeOm:     "  Take  comlbTt,  Bndi  I  I  go  into  a  Iwtter  life." 

SudL    (Sobbing.)    Alas,  alail" 

MaOur.  "  Do  not  grieve^  Bndl !  Thou  but  been  the  joj  of  raj  jouth,  and 
the  comfort  of  ni;  old  age.  And  nowl  thank  Qod that  thf  band  viU  Monoloee 
myefeel  Then  sball  I  go  to  God,  and  I  wOl  pm7  fbr  thee,  and  all  win  be  well 
with  tbee  for  ever.  Tbiuk  of  me,  BudL  All  the  cuffedngs  and  all  the  trouhleg 
<^  thia  life,  if  thej  are  welt  home,  end  in  good,  All  I  have  undergone  oomfbrta 
me,  and  iB  ai  great  a  bleedog  to  me,  bi  auj'of  the  pleaanree  and  jofs  of  UAl 
I  thank  Qod  for  the  gladsome  daji  of  mj  childhood ;  but  when  the  Ihiit  of  lilb 
rtpena  fi>r  harveet,  and  when  the  tree  dropaits  leaves  before  its  winter  aleep^ — 
then  are  the  sorrows  of  life  hallowed,  and  its  Joja  but  as  a  dream.  13unk  of 
me,  Budi  1 — all  thy  HoSbringa  will  end  in  good." 

Bvdi,     "Ob,  mother  1  dear  mother!" 

MoOier.    "  Yet,  one  thing  more,  BodL" 

SudL     "What,  mother  T" 

MoOier.  "  Ever  since  feeterdaj' it  baa  MnlQte  a  atone  on  my  heart  I  mnst 
tdl  thee  of  It,  RudL» 

Rudi.     "  What  is  it,  dear  mother  T  " 

Mother.  "  Yeeterdaj  I  saw  our  little  Budeli  creep  behind  mj  bed,  and  eat 
roasted  potatoes  out  of  his  bag.  He  gave  some  to  his  sistera,  and  tbej  also  ate 
these  potatoes,  which  most  have  been  stoleo.  Budl,  tiie;  ooold  not  be  onral — 
or  the  boj  would  have  thrown  them  upon  the  table^  and  called  his  Biatera  loud- 
ly ;  and  he  would  have  brought  me  Bome  of  thorn,  as  he  bad  done  a  thousand 
times  beror&  Oh,  how  it  used  to  gladden  my  heart,  when  he  fiew  towards  ma 
with  something  in  his  lumd,  and  said,  BO  fbndly  tome:  "Eal^  eatpgrandmotherT" 
Budi,  if  this  darling  child  should  baooma  a  thief  I  0,  this  thought  has  been  a 
Bad  weight  upon  me  since  yeetwday.  Where  is  heT  bring  him  to  me — I  wiH 
speak  to  him." 

Budi  ran  quickly,  sought  the  boy  and  brought  him  to  his  mother's  bed.«de. 

The  mother,  with  great  difficulty,  raised  herself  np,  fbr  the  laat  time,  turned 
toward  the  boy,  look  both  iiia  handB  la  hets,  and  bent  forward  her  weak,  dying 
head. 

The  little  fellow  wept  aloud.  "  Orandmother  I  what  is  it  yon  wish  T  yon  an 
not  dying  yet  I  0,  do  not  die  yet,  grandmother." 

Bhe  answered  in  broken  worda:     "Tee,  Bndeli,  I  must  certainty  die  very 

"OmyGodI  do  not  die,  gruidmother,"  said  the  boy. 

The  A^  woman  lost  her  breath,  and  was  obliged  to  lie  down  again. 

The  boy  and  his  father  burst  into  tears — but  she  soon  recovned  herself  and 
'   said: 

"I  am  better  again,  now  that  I  lie  down." 

And  BndeU  aaid :  "  And  you  wiD  not  then  die  now,  grandmother  T  " 

Malk&r.  "Bay  not  so^  my  darling!  I  die  wUliogly;  and  shaU  then  go  to  a 
kind  Ihther  I  If  tboQ  couldst  know,  Rnddt,  how  happy  I  am,  that  I  shall  aocn 
go  to  ffim,  thon  wouldst  not  be  so  sorrowfiil." 

BtiidL     "1  will  die  with  you,  grandmother,  if' you  most  diet " 
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Mather.  "No,  RnaeH,  thoanrait  not  die  wtthnuL  If  It  be  the  wiU  of  Ood, 
thoa  must  live  &  long  time  jet,  aixl  grow  up  to  b«  ft  good  man ;  and  when  ^ 
iUber  la  old  and  weak,  tbon  mnol  be  bb  help  and  cxmlbrt.    TeD  me,  Bndeli, 

ifIU  ttion  follow  after  him,  and  be  a  good  man,  and  do  what  Is  rigtit  T    Promiae 
me  tbon  wilt,  my  lore  I" 

Jfadeli.     "Tee,  gnuidinother.  Twin  do  what  la  right,  andfbDow  alter  him." 

MoOitr.  "Rudeli,  onr  F&ther  in  heaven,  to  whom  I  ant  going,  aeee  and  bean 
all  tbat  we  do,  and  what  we  promise.  Tell  me,  Kodell,  doet  thoa  know  this, 
and  dost  thou  believe  it  T" 

Budeli.     "Yes,  grandmotherl    I  know  it,  and  I  believe  ft." 

XoOier.  "  But  why  didst  thou  then  eat  stolen  potatoes,  Testeriay,  behind  mj 
bedl" 

Rud^i.  "  Forgive  me  this  once,  grandmother ;  I  wIH  never  do  so  again.  Tor- 
give  me  I     I  will  certain)]'  never  do  so  again,  grandmother." 

MdOier.     "  Didst  thou  steal  them  T" 

Sudeii.     (Sobbing.)     "Tes,  grandmother,  I  didl" 

IfolAer.     "  From  whom  didst  thoa  steal  them  t" 

Sudtli.     "From  the  ma — ma — eon." 

Motlier.     "Thou  must  go  to  him  Budefi,  and  beg  him  to  Ssrj^-n  thee." 

Snddi     "  0,  grandmother,  for  God's  sake  1  I  dare  not" 

Milher.  "  Tbou  most  Budell  I  that  thou  mayst  not  do  so  another  time,  nioa 
must  go,  without  another  word  I  and  for  heaven's  sake,  my  dear  dQd,  St  thoa 
art  ever  ao  hungry,  never  take  an;  thing  again.  Qod  win  not  fomke  any  of 
ua.  Ee  provides  for  all.  0,  Budeli,  if  thou  art  ever  so  hungry,  if  thou  bast  no 
food,  andknowcet  of  none,  yet  trust  in  Ood,  and  do  not  steal  anymore." 

Saddi.  "  Orandmotber,  I  will  never  steal  again.  If  T  am  hungry,  I  viQ 
never  steal  agnin." 

JtoOuT.  "  Then  may  the  God,  in  whom  I  trust,  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee,  my 
daHingI"  Shepreasedlum  to  her  heart,  wept,  and  nid;  "ThonmnstDowgotn 
the  mason,  and  beg  his  pardon;  and,  Rudi,  do  thon  also  go  with  him,  and  tell 
the  mason,  that  I  too  beg  his  pardon;  and  that  I  am  veij  aoiry  I  can  not  give 
him  bacic  the  potatoea.  Tell  him  I  will  pray  for  the  Ueeaing  of  Qod  upon  what 
he  haa  left,  I  am  ao  grievedl  They  have  so  much  need  of  all  they  have — and 
if  his  wife  did  not  work  so  hard,  day  and  night,  they  could  not  possibly  maintain 
their  own  large  &mQ}'.  Budi,  thou  wilt  willingly  work  a  couple  of  days  for 
him,  to  make  it  up." 

XudL     "  I  will,  indeed,  dear  mother,  with  all  my  heBrl" 

Jls  he  spoke,  the  bailiff  tapped  at  the  window." 

CHutBB  xm. — TBI  aiDz  woius'B  bkhatior. 

Ahs  the  sick  woman  knew  him  by  hlfloongh,  and  said:  "0  Budil  heraistiw 
bailifft — £  am  aftaid  (he  bretwl  and  hotter  tbOD  art  pra|«ilng&ir  me  ■!«  not  paid 
fcr." 

BadL     "  Tat  h^ven'a  Bik<^  do  not  diatewa  thyseli;  motbac.    Itiaof  nocoDse-   * 
qoeiKW.    I  will  work  for  bim;  and,  at  baneat  time^  t«^  &>r  him,  m  mneli  •■  he 
Ukea." 

"Alaal  hewQlnct  waiV  old  the  mother;  and  BncU  went  oat  of  tlw  roen 
tothebailiK 

The  lick  woman  ^bed  to  hera^  and  said:  "SnoetUa  afbfa-of  onr^  Sod 
Svgtn  him,  the  poor  Uiuded  creature,  I  never  aee  him  without  a  pang.    Audio 
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tUnkthat,  at  my  bat  hour,  be  moitoome  and  UUt  ante  my  window.  Itiithe 
will  of  Ood  that  I  ibould  ibr^e  bun,  eatirdy  and  immediatel;,  and  orarconw 
mj  lact  rcBoatuient,  and  pn.j  fi>r  his  aoul— and  I  will  do  ao." 

"0  God,  tbon  baat  ov«fniled  the  whole  aflhir.  ForgiTa  him,  Fsthra'  In 
beaveo,  forglTe  him."  She  heard  Uie  bailiff  talking  londl;,  and  ataited.  "Alaal 
he  ii  BUgtyl  O  m;  poor  Bndil  it  is  aVing  to  me  that  thou  att  in  Ua  power!" 
Again  abe  heard  hia  Toioa,  and  fainted  an^y • 

Budeli  Bpraog  out  of  the  mom  to  bla  SUher,  and  called  hint;  "Father,  ooue, 
come  t  I  think  my  grandmother  ii  dead." 

And  Rudi  exclaimed;  "ar«douabc«r«ul    Bailiff  I  moat  go  into  the  room." 

"Hmdi  need  of  that,"  nid  the  bailiff  "It  will  be  a  great  loaa,  truly,  if  the 
old  witch  ahonld  be  gone  at  Ian." 

Budi  beard  not  what  he  cud,  but  niahed  into  the  room. 

Tbeaick  woman  aooii  reooTered  hetsel^aod  aa  ahe  opened  her  eyea,  the  said: 
"lebeangiy,  BndiT    I  am  niTebe  will  not  walL" 

Budi  "No,  Indeed,  mothul  It  is  aome  very  good  news.  But  act  thon  ^te 
recovered  T" 

"Teal"  aaid  the  mother,  and  looked  at  him  veiy  eameatly  and  moumluUy, — 
"  What  good  news  can  tliia  man  bring?  what  dost  thou  say  1  Dost  thou  wish 
to  cmnlbrt  mcs  and  toauffar  ahmeT    He  baa  thteateoed  thee." 

Autt.  "  I  do  assore  thee  it  w  not  so,  mother.  He  has  told  me  that  I  am  to 
be  a  day-laboter,  at  the  building  of  the  diurcb,  and  the  squire  pays  every  man 
twenty-flve  krentiers  a  day,  wages." 

Mother.     "LoidGodl  Can  tblabe  tnie?" 

Radi.  "Tee,  mother,  it  iaindeedl  And  there  is  worii  fbrmore  than  a  whole 
year." 

ifoAer.  "Now  I  shall  die  more  e*^,  Rudi.  Qreat  Ood,  thou  art  merdAilt 
0,  l>e  so  to  the  end!     And,  Budi,  he  tbon  snre,  that  the  greater  our  want^  the 

5he  was  silent  for  a  while,  aod  then  aaid  again,  "I  believe  it  is  all  over  with 
uie  [  my  breath  grows  shorter  eveiy  moment— we  must  part,  Budi — I  will  take 
leave  of  thee." 

Budi  trembled,  diuddered,  took  off  his  c^i,  and  knelt  down  by  hia  mother'a 
bed,  folded  hia  hand^  raiaed  his  ^ea  to  heaven,  and  lean  and  soba  choked  bla 

Then  aaid  his  mother;  "Take  aoan^  Badit  I  trast  In  an  eternal  life, 
wlHffs  we  shall  meet  again.  Death  is  a  moment  wbldi  passes  away — I  do  not 
tear  it — I  know  that  my  Bedeemer  live^i,  and  that  be  shall  aland  at  the  latter 
day  npon  the  earth ;  and  tbough,  after  my  skin,  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in 
my  fleah  duJlIaee  Ood:  whom  I  shall  aea  for  myself  and  mine  eyes  ahall  .be- 
hoU,  and  not  another." 

Bndi  had  now  noorerod  IdnueIC  aod  add;  "Give  me  thy  blearing,  motherl 
IT  it  be  the  irill  of  Ood,  u^  I  soon  follow  thee  to  eternal  llfo." 

Then  aaid  his  Dnother;  "  Hear  me^  heavenly  Father,  and  giant  thj  blening 
upon  my  diild  I  Upmi  thii^  the  mily  diild  whom  Uhxi  bast  given  me^  and  tAo 
is  so  deal  to  met  Budi,  may  my  God  and  SaviooT  be  with  thee,  and  as  be 
showed  men^  unto  Isaac  and  Jacob,  Ibr  their  &tfaer  Abraham's  sake,  ao  may  lie 
show  mercy  unto  thee,  abundantly,  for  the  sake  of  my  blevng;  Uiat  thy  heart 
VAf  re|<doe  and  be  glad,  and  praise  bis  name." 

"Hear  me  now,  Rudil  and  do  as  I  s^.    Teach  tby  children  regukri^  and 
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indBAy,  tbftt  the;  m*j  aettr  oonw  to  wau^  nor  gnnr  diaoidetly  mnd  idle 
TMdi  them  to  hope  and  tnat  in  Ahnigfa^  Qod,  ud  to  be  Und  to  eeidi  other  in 
Jor  lad  in  aonow.    Bo  wUl  It  be  well  with  them,  eran  in  poTartj-. 

"PoiigiTethe  bailiff;  and,  irtten  I  am  dead  and  buried,  goto  bim,  andtdl 
him  that  I  die  bi  charl^  with  bim,  and  if  God  bewa  mj  pnjer,  be  wfll  yet  do 
w^  and  come  to  Ibe  knowkdge  of  Umad{  befixe  he  moat  defiart  benoe." 

AAer  a  pauae,  the  mother  nH  again;  "Bodt,  gflre  me  m;  two  biUM,  mr 
prijw-boc^  and  a  pi^ier,  which  ia  lying  nnder  mj  handkerchief  in  a  Dttle 
box." 

And  Rudi  Toee  front  hia  kneea  and  branght  them  all  to  bia  mother. 

TiMn  abe  aaid ;  "  How  bring  ^  tita  cfaildren  to  me."  He  brought  tbem  from 
the  table,  where  they  were  sitting  we^nng,  and  theyaU  linelt  down  bj  fas' bed- 
ride. 

^len  she  laid  to  tham;  "Weep  not  ac^  mf  duldreot  Tonr  hearoily  TaSitK 
will  nipport  and  bleaa  ;ou — you  are  very  deer  to  m^  and  I  giiere  to  leave  yon 
■o  poor,  and  without  a  mother,  Bnt  hope  in  God,  and  tnnt  in  him,  wbateTcr 
may  be&ll  ;oa;  ao  will  you  alwaji  find  io  bim,  more  than  a  blher'a  help,  or  a 
molber'a  kindncM.  Bemember  me,  m  j  dortinga  I  I  hare  nothing  to  le«ve  yon, 
bat  I  have  loved  you  tenderiy,  and  I  Icnow  that  you  love  me  alao.  ICy  bibka 
•nd  my  prayer-books  are  almoet  all  I  have  1^  but  do  not  think  them  trifle^ 
my  diildren  t — They  have  comibrted  and  cheered  me,  a  tboaaattd  tinwe,  in  my 
troubles.  Let  the  word  of  God  be  alao  your  oomfbrt  and  your  joy;  and  lore 
one  another;  and  help  and  sdriae  one  another,  aa  long  aa  you  live;  and  l>e 
honeet,  true,  kind,  and  obliging,  to  all  men — so  will  you  pass  well  through  S&. 

"  And  tliou,  Budi,  keep  the  great  bible  fbr  Betiuli,  and  the  amaller  one  for 
Budeli  i  and  the  two  prayer-booka  Ibr  the  little  onea,  Ibr  a  rcmeinbrMice  of  me. 

"I  bare  noUiIng  fbr  tbec^  Budil  but  thou  needeet  no  remembrance  of  me — 
Oiou  wQt  not  fbrget  me." 

nien  she  called  Bodell  agalD  to  her:  "  Give  me  thy  hand,  my  dear  dind  I  Be 
■ure  thou  never  stealeat  again." 

"  No  indeed,  grandmother,  believe  me  t  I  wQI  ner^  take  any  thing  from  any 
body  again,"  said  Rudeli,  with  burning  tears. 

"And  I  do  believe  thee,  and  win  pt»j  to  God  for  thee,"  aaid  the  mother. 
"See,  my  love,  I  give  thy  bther  a  paper  which  the  pastor,  with  whom  I  lived 
■errant,  gave  me.  When  thou  art  older  read  it,  and  think  of  me,  and  be  good 
and  true." 

It  was  a  certificate  trom  the  late  pastor  of  Blchstatten,  that  Catharine,  the 
sick  woman,  had  served  h'l"  ten  years,  and  helped  him,  Indeed,  to  bring  up  hii 
children,  after  the  death  of  hia  with;  Uiat  all  had  been  intrusted  to  Catharine; 
and  that  she  bad  looked  after  erwy  thing  moat  carefblly.  The  postn-  thanked 
her  In  it,  and  ttH  tbat  she  had  been  as  a  mother  to  bis  children,  and  he  should 
never  forget  the  assistauee  she  bad  been  to  him  in  his  dilBciiItiea.  She  had  alao 
earned  a  couriderahle  sum  of  money  In  hi*  service,  which  she  gave  to  her 
deceased  husband  to  buy  the  meadow,  which  the  bailiCT  bad  aftermnrl  taken 
fhnn  him  by  a  law  suit 

AAer  she  hod  given  Budi  this  paper,  she  s^ :  "  There  are  two  good  dufta 
there.  Do  not  put  either  of  them  on  me  when  I  am  buried — the  one  I  have  on, 
ia  good  enough.  And  when  I  am  dead,  let  my  gown  and  my  two  aprona  be  cut 
up  fbr  the  children." 

Bom  afterward,  she  added:  "Lo(*  earofliDyafterBetheil,  Eudil    Sieissw* 
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•  delintodiOd;  and  ahnTS  let  the  chfldran  be  kept  clMii,u)d  well  WMQnd  nod 
combed;  and  ever;  jvtr  let  them  bttVi  ipnoK  hetbs  to  iweeten  thrir blood; 
thc^  do  them  to  much  good.  And  if  tbon  cutat  DUHiage  it,  keep  a  goat  ka 
them,  during  the  nnomer—BetheU  can  take  care  of  it  now.  It  gtierta  me  to 
think  that  tbon  wilt  be  lo  lohtNT,  but  keep  up  thy  ooorage,  and  do  what  thou 
caoBt  This  work  at  the  church  will  be  ■  great  help  lo  thee — I  thank  God  Bx 
it." 

^e  mother  waa  aaw  aCent,  and  the  children  and  theif  &ther  remained  lor  a 
time  upon  tbeii'  kneee,  [njring.  Then  the;  stood  op,  and  Bmll  aaid  to  hia  moth- 
er: "  Uother,  I  will  now  go  and  get  the  leaTea  Ibr  th;  coreriid." 

aMonewered:  "Tberetanohunylbr  thal^  KudlF  The  room  is  warmeroow, 
thank  God!  and  thoa  mnit  go  to  the  DMaon'a  with  Uie  tiiM." 

And  Rudi  beckoned  Betbett  out  of  the  room,  and  aaid:  "Watdi  th;  grand- 
■wtlier  careftallr,  aad  if  an;  thing  bappena  to  her,  send  Ann^  after  me.  IdiaU 
be  at  the  maaon's." 

CBAPIEB   XTTIL — A   POOB  BOT    ASKS   FARDOV    FOB   HATmS   BTOLBX   POTATOl^ 
AND  TEB  SICK  WOMAS  DISS. 

AMD  he  took  the  little  one  b;  the  hand,  and  went  with  him. 

Qertnide  waa  alone  in  the  house  when  thej  arrired,  and  aoon  saw  that  both 
the  boy  and  his  &ther  had  tears  in  Iheir  eyea,  "What  doot  tboo  wan^  neigh- 
bor Hodil  Why  art  thon  weeping?  Why  is  the  little  (allow  weejMngT"  said 
she,  kindly  taking  hia  hand. 

"Alas,  Gertrude T  I  am  in  trouble,"  answered  RudL  "I  am  come  to  thee, 
becanse  Rudeli  has  taken  potatoes  out  of  jour  heap.  Yesterday  his  grand- 
mother Ibund  it  out,  and  he  has  confessed  it — (brgive  us,  Qertrude. 

"  Hie  gTBudmother  is  on  her  death-bed — she  has  Just  taken  leave  of  us.  And 
I  am  so  wretched,  I  acaroely  know  what  I  am  saying — Gertrude  I  she  h^;8  thj 
forgivenees  too — I  am  sorry  I  can  not  pay  tbee  back  bow;  but  I  will  willuigly 
vork  a  couple  of  days  for  tiiee,  to  make  it  np.  Forgive  oa  I — The  boy  did  it 
from  hunger." 

Gertrvde.  "Say  not  another  word  about  it,  Rudi:  and  tbaa,  dear  little  fel- 
low! come  and  promise  me  never  to  take  any  thing  fKim  any  body  again."  Slie 
kissed  him,  and  said:  "Thou  ha«t  an  excellent  grandmother!  only  grow  np  as 
pioua  and  m  good  as  slie  is." 

Sudeii.     "  Forgive  me,  Gertrude  I  I  will  never  steal  again." 

Otr.  "  So,  my  diild,  never  do  so  again.  Thon  dost  not  yet  know  bow  mis- 
erable and  unhappy  all  thievee  become.  Do  so  no  more:  and  if  thou  art  hun- 
gry, come  to  me  instead,  and  tell  me.  If  I  can,  I  will  give  thee  something  to 
eat." 

JiWi,  "  T  thank  God,  I  have  now  got  work  at  the  building  of  the  church, 
and  I  hope  hunger  will  never  lead  him  to  do  any  thing  of  the  kind  again." 

Qer.  "  Uy  hnsbend  and  1  were  veiy  glad  to  hear  that  the  squire  had  fixed 
upon  thee  as  one." 

Badi,  "And  I  am  so  glad  that  my  mother  has  lived  to  have  this  comfort  ] 
Tell  thy  bosband,  I  will  woric  under  him  honestly  and  truly,  and  be  there  ewly 
and  late ;  and  I  shall  be  vei;  gUd  to  allow  any  wagesi  lo  p»j  (Or  the  polaloee." 

Oct.  "Say  nothing  of  tba^RudL  I  am  sure  my  husband  will  never  take 
IL  Ood  be  praised,  we  are  now  mudi  better  off,  on  account  of  tbia  building. 
Sadi,  I  will  ^o  with  thee  to  thy  mother,  as  she  is  so  very  iU." 
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Site  filled  Budelfipadtet  with  i^plet,  and  lakt  to  bimoooe  more:  "Eteaum- 
ber,  uf  deM  diild,  uerer  to  take  an;  thing  ftom  aoj  body  againi "  aod  ■!» 
then  went  with  Rndi  Co  hU  mother. 

And  as  he  wm  coUocUng  «ome  leaves  oiider  a  nuttree,  to  fill  faia  mother's 
ooTeriid,  Gertrude  helped  him — and  then  went  with  him  to  her. 

0«rtnide  ipoke  kindly  to  the  aick  womat^  took  her  hand,  and  wept. 

"  Dost  thoa  weep,  Gertrude  T"  mid  the  graudmother.  "  It  ia  we  who  Bhovld 
weep.     Hut  thou  forgiven  uiT  " 

Oer.  "  0,  do  cot  talk  of  U>Tf/inaem,  Catharine!  Tour  distress  goes  to  mj 
heart,  and  still  more  thj  goodnen  and  caredilDeaa.  Thy  oarefulnetn  and  bmi- 
Mty  will  certainly  bring  dawn  thebleaaingof  Qod  upon  thy  cbildTen,  Catharine." 

CaSiarint.     "HMt  thou  fcrgivwi  oa;  Gertrude?" 

Oar.  "  Say  no  mon  about  (bat,  Catharine.  I  only  wish  I  oould  do  any  thing 
to  give  Hiee  ease,  io  tby  sidcDeaa." 

ChlA.  "ThoQ  art  very  good,  Oertrade,  and  I  thank  theej  but  Qod  will  aoon 
help  me.     Rudeli,  hast  thou  asked  her  pardon  T    Has  ehe  forgiven  thee  ?  " 

Bitiidi.  "Yee,  grandmother;  see  how  good  she  is."  He  showed  ba  hi* 
poidtet  (aB  of  apples. 

"How  veiy  sleepy  I  am,"  said  the  grandmother.  "Haat  thoa  aaked  b«r  Kr- 
giveneas  properly  T" 

Sud,     "  Yes,  grandmother,  with  my  whale  heart." 

CaOi.  "A  slumber  eroepa  over  me,  and  ny  eyes  grow  dim.  I  am  gt^f^ 
Oertndel "  said  she  BofUy,  and  in  broken  wards.  "There  ia  one  thing  more,  I 
wish  to  ask  thee ;  but  I  don't  know  whether  1  dare.  This  miti^tunate  chDd  has 
stolen  from  thee — may  I  ask  thee,  Gertrude,  when — I  am  dead — tbeee  poor — 
deealate  children — they — are  so  desolate" — she  stretched  out  her  band — {her 
eyes  were  already  closed,)  "  may  I — hope — follow  her — Kod  " — she  expired, 
unable  to  Bnish. 

Bwli  tbon^t  she  had  only  dropped  asleep,  and  said  to  the  children:  "Do 
not  speak  a  word,  she  is  asleep.    O,  [fahe  should  yet  recover  I" 

But  Gertnide  thought  it  was  death,  and  told  Rudi  ao. 

How  he  and  all  the  little  onee  wraog  their  bands  in  anguish,  I  oen  not  de- 
scribe. Reoderl  let  me  be  silent  and  weep — &tt  it  goes  to  my  heart  to  tbink 
bowman,  in  the  dust  (f  eartit,  ripena  to  immortali^;  and  how,  in  the  pcmp 
and  TKoily  of  the  worid,  he  decay*  without  coming  to  maturi^.  Weigh  then, 
0  man,  w«gh  the  value  of  life,  on  Uie  bed  of  death ;  Mid  thon  who  deeinseit 
the  poor,  jdtiest  and  dost  not  know  Mm — tell  me  whether  hs  can  have  lived  nn- 
h*(^y,  iriiD  can  thus  die! — But  I  refrain.  I  wish  not  to  leMdi  you,  O  men)  I 
only  wish  you  to  open  your  eyes,  and  aee  for  youTBdvee,  what  really  is  h^ipiueas 
or  misery,  a  blesalng  at  a  curse  in  thia  worid. 

Gertrude  comfbrted  poor  Rudi,  and  told  him  the  last  wish  of  hia  exoeUQii 
mother,  which,  in  bis  trouble,  be  had  not  heard. 

Rudi  took  her  by  the  hand,  oon&dingly — "  What  a  sad  affliction  it  is  to  loae 
my  dear  mother!  How  good  shewaal  I  am  sure,  Oertnid^  thou  wEU  ramem- 
ber  her  wish." 

Otr.  "I  most  have  a  heart  of  stone  if  I  could  forget  it  Iwitldowbatl 
can  for  thy  diildren." 

SmU.     "  God  will  repay  thee  what  thou  dost  for  us." 

Gertmda  turned  toward  tbe  window,  wiped  the  team  Tnaa  her  &ae,  tafaed 
her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  sighed  dee^Jy.    Then  she  took  up  Radeli  and  hia  fst- 
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ttn,  one  after  the  other,  kiaed  them  wlt^  mrm  tear^  prepared  the  oorpoe  Ibr 
the  gmve^  and  did  not  go  home  till  the  had  done  eveiy  thing  which  was  neoes- 
•ary. 

ClUPTMa    UX. — OOOD    BFIBII8    OOHrOBT,    OHSER,   AUD    BUFFOBT   A    itAS,    BT^T 

AMxnn  IS  A  ooarnruAL  TOBioirr. 

Tai  bailU^  aftertte  bad  been  to  Rudi,  proceeded  to  the  other  daj-Uborert. 
And  flrat  he  weot  to  JogU  Bar.  He  fbond  him  apUtting  wocnI,  and  siaglDg  and 
wbittUnK  orer  bia  choptang-log;  but  vhen  he  aaw  the  bailiff;  be  looked  up  in 
■atoniahmont:  "IT  jou  are  come  tor  money,  bulifll  I  have  none." 

BaU^.  "Thou  art  aingiiig  and  whistling  like  a  bird  in  a  gtanary.  How 
canat  thou  be  witliout  money  T  " 

Bar.  "If  oTiDg  would  bring  bread,  I  should  not  be  whiatUug.  But,  in  good 
eameHt,  what  do  jou  want  t " 

BaOiff.  "Nothiugi  but  to  tell  thee,  that  thou  art  to  be  a  helper  at  the  build- 
ing tX  the  church,  and  to  have  twentj-flTe  kreuizers  a  day." 

Bar.    "Can  that  be  true T" 

BaUiff.     "  It  a,  indeed.    Thou  must  go  up  to  the  hall  on  Monday." 

Bar.  "If  it  ta  really  true,  I  am  Tery  Ihanknil  for  it,  Mr.  BailifC  Toa  see 
now  that  I  might  well  be  linging  and  whistling  b^day." 

The  bailiff  went  away,  laogbingi  and  aaid  to  himaelT;  "I  nerer  know  what 
it  is  to  be  as  meny  es  this  beggar." 

Bar  went  into  the  house,  to  his  wife.  "Keep  up  a  good  hear^  wife.  I  am 
to  be  day-laborer  at  the  buikliDg  of  thechorcht" 

W^  "  It  will  be  loi^  enough  before  thou  hast  such  a  piece  of  luck.  Thou 
hast  alvrayi  a  bi^  fUll  of  hope,  but  not  of  bread." 

Bar.     "  There  shall  be  no  want  of  bread,  when  onoe  I  get  my  doily  wages." 

"Wife,     "But  there  may  be  wsnt  of  wages." 

Bar,     "No,  child,  nol     Amer  p^s  his  laborers  welL    No  fear  of  that" 

W^     "Art  Uiou  joking,  or  can  it  be  true  about  the  building  T  " 

Bar.  "  The  baililT  has  just  been  here  to  tell  me  to  go  on  Uonday  to  the  hall, 
with  the  other  laboren  who  are  to  work  at  the  church;  aoitcan  not  well  misa." 

Wift.  "Heaven  be  praised,  if  it  prove  ao:  if  I  mi^  hope  to  have  one  com- 
Iwlable  hour! " 

Bar.  "Thou  ahalt  have  many  a  one.  I  am  as  light.beert«d  as  a  child  about 
it  Thou  wilt  no  longer  scold  me,  when  I  come  home  laughing  and  many.  I 
will  bring  Uiee  every  kreutzer,  aa  fast  aa  I  get  it  I  sliould  have  no  pleasure  in 
ItJb,  if  I  did  not  hope  that  the  Ume  would  yet  oome^  wbea  thou  shouldst  think, 
with  Joy,  that  thou  haat  a  good  husband.  If  thy  little  proper^  was  soon  lost 
in  my  hauda,  fingive  me.    Ood  willing,  1  will  yet  make  it  up  to  thee." 

W}/*.  "lam  glad  to  see  thee  merry;  bnt  I  am  always  a&aid  it  ia  from 
thoughtleMnesB." 

Bar.     "What  have  I  neglected?  or  what  have  I  done  that  was  wrong?" 

WifA.  "Nay,  I  do  not  accuse  theeof  that;  but  thon  art  never  troubled  when 
we  tiBve  no  bread." 

Bar.    "Wooldmy  bong  troubled  bring  us  bread?" 

W^t.    "  Do  what  I  win,  I  can  not  help  it:— it  alwayi  makes  me  low." 

Bar.     "Take  courage,  and  cheer  up,  wifb.    It  makea  things  eaaier." 

Wift.     <'Tbou  hast  never  a  coat  to  go  up  to  the  hall  in  on  Uonday." 

Bar.  "Oh,  then  I  will  go  in  half  of  one.  Thou  alwi^  flndaat  aomething  to 
tttt  aboo^"  aaid  be;  and  went  off  to  lus  log,  and  sjdit  wood  until  dark. 
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From  him,  the  bkUff  went  to  Laopi,  wbo  wm  not  at  borne;  M  bs  left  Os 
metaage  vjtii  Hi^^  hia  neighbor,  and  went  on  to  Bbm  T^iimiiiii 

Chittzb  zz. — roouBB  oobbifihb  lxads  n>  idi.ehb8. 

Hs  waa  standing  at  bia  door,  (taring  amund  Uo),  aaw  the  buUff  at  a  diatane^ 
and  eaid  to  himaelf:  "  'Sow  m  ahall  haxe  wHnB  nan."  "  What  bringa  joa  thii 
wa;,  Ur.  BailUTT" 

SaUif,     "  I  am  in  search  of  the^  Leemann." 

Xormonn.  "  It  ii  dcnng  me  a  greal  honor,  Ur.  Bailiff— but  tell  me,  how  ie  tlie 
maeoo'a  wife  going  on  T  Isalie  ai  pert  bb  she  waaTeaterda;  in  the  church- jardT 
Wlut  a  wilcb  she  waa,  baillffl " 

BaOig.     "^lOQmnBt  DMa^MDOW.    nunart  tobebelpertoberhoaband" 

ZMmano.     "la  Ihov  no  other  newt,  that  yon  oonoe  to  me  with  mch  a  taleT" 

BaOif.  "  TSaj,  it  ia  true  enoog)^  and  I  am  come,  bj  the  Bqairo'a  ordera,  to 
tell  thee  of  it" 

Leemam.     "  How  did  I  rome  to  this  honor,  Mr.  Bailiff  T  " 

BaHiff.     "I  think  it  moat  hare  been  In  th;  ale^" 

Lamtaiw.  "I  will  awak^  liowever,  i[  tlua  be  Xra*.  What  time  most  one  go 
to  the  workT" 

Bailif.     "1  snppoae  in  a  morning." 

Leemann.  "And  In  an  afttfuoon  too,  I  bncj.  How  many  oT  oa  are  tbcfe, 
ICr.  BailiffT" 

Bailig.     "Ten." 

Leemamn.     "I  wonder  who  the;  arel    Tell  me." 

The  bailiff  told  him  all  the  namea  in  order.  Between  e^ery  one  Leemann 
gaeesed  twenty  othen — not  aocb  aoneT  DoraudiaoDe! — "lam  loeingtinM^" 
■aid  the  bailiff  at  last,  and  went  on. 

Chuixb  ztl— DtauTntn>a  abb  vm. 

Ybox  him,  the  bailUr  went  to  Jogli  Lenk.  He  wai  lying  <m  the  Btore-beDeh, 
■moking  hia  pipe.  Hla  wife  waa  afanning,  and  five  half  naked  childi«a  wcte 
aprawling  utnmd. 

The  bailiff  told  hia  meeaage  in  few  worda. 

Lenklook  the  pipe  oat  of  hia  month,  and  answered;  "Ifaawcndertbatasy 
good  thing  cornea  to  mel  I  hare  alwaya  been  &z  enongh  out  of  the  way  of 
•uch  luck,  till  now." 

BalUf.     "And  many  otiien  with  thee,  Lenk." 

Lmk.     "lamy  brother  amongit  the  day-laboitnT" 

BaOiff.     "No." 

Ltnk.     "Whoare  theothen?" 

Tbe  b^liff  told  bim  their  namea. 

Leak.  "  Bat  my  IntJtheT  la  a  ftf  better  wottanan  than  Rudi,  or  Bar,  or  Itan. 
I  tAj  DOthlng  of  Erieoher.  On  my  lib,  Vtiere  fa  not  another  amongst  the  ton, 
except  myself  yAo  is  half  ao  good  a  worinnan.  BailU^  can  not  yon  manage  to 
get  him  InT" 

"  I  don't  know  "  t»iA  the  bailiff;  and  cntting  abort  the  (UaocmrBe,  he  wMt 

Lenk'a  wife,  who  waa  at  her  wheel,  aaid  nothing  tm  the  baHiff  waa  oat  of 
bearingi  but  tbe  conveTaMion  troubled  her;  andaaaoon  ■•  tbe  bailiff  waa  gWM 
tAe  add  to  her  bnaband:  "Thoo  art  thaoklece  both  to  Qod  and  nun.    When 
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God  wncb  thM  bslp  fa  tfaj  gnti  ^Mtms,  thoa  doat  notUng  bat  ftboae  thy  nei^- 
bta^  whom  ha  faia  ^so  bslped." 

Xcnfc     "IdutUhMvIo  woAfi^UwtDCiney,  MidiKit  got  it  ibrDothiug." 

ffii*-     "™l  now,  thou  htdat  no  work  to  get  »iiy  by." 

£«nt     "Bat  then  I  had  no  labor." 

Wife.    "And  thj  diBdren  so  bread." 

"Wliatbadl  uon  thu  yonT"  Mdd  the  lujr  lubber,    ^awlft  wm  lilent, 
and  wept  Utt«r  ton. 
Chapteb  zzn. — BXHoaai  tob  fiudst  atx  hot  kb  ilutxd  bt  naxm  axib. 

FBfM  Leok  the  bailifT  went  to  Eriecber,  and  aa  he  wai  goIOK  catne  uoax' 
pectedlr  upon  Em  Wurt. 

IT  he  had  seen  him  m  time,  he  wonld  have  slipped  ont  of  the  war;  ^'"i  ■''K" 
Kadi's  aflUr,  the  bailiff  and  Wait  never  met  without  reelingi  oT  pelT-rapioaidi ; 
but  the  bailiff  met  him  ouawaie^  at  the  oomer  of  the  aide  rtieet,  near  the  low- 

"ArtthoD  thn^  WustT"  said  the  baiUff 

"Yes,  bailiff"  answered  Wuat 

Sa3^.  "Whj  dost  thou  nsTBr  come  near  meT  Haat  Ihon  &rgott«i  the 
tnooeyllentthMT" 

WwL  "I  have  do  monej  at  preeeat,  and  whan  I  lookback,  I  am  aftald  1 
hare  paid  too  dearly  for  your  money  already." 

BaCif.  "  Thou  didst  not  talk  in  this  way,  Woat,  when  I  gave  it  thee.  It  is 
serriiig  a  man  ungmdoualy." 

WtuL  "Serving  a  buw  is  one  thing—but,  ■erriog  a  man  so  that  one  eta 
never  have  aaotlier  cximfortable  hour  on  God's  earth,  is  another." 

BaOif.     "Talk  not  go,  Woatl     Thoa  didst  not  swear  any  thmg  but  what 

WiiA  "So  you  always  say.  But  I  can  not  but  leel  in  my  heart  that  T 
swore  lalaely," 

Sa^.  "Thatianottme,  Wostl  On  my  soul,  it  is  not  true.  Thou  lUdst 
but  iwear  to  what  was  lewl  to  tbec^  and  it  was  very  careftdly  worded.  I  read 
It  to  tlies  ntcm  than  a  hundred  titaea,  and  it  appeared  to  tbee  In  the  same  Ught 
as  it  did  lonw^  and  thoa  saidat  always 'Tes;  I  can  swear  to  that!'  Was  it 
iwts^WaitT  And  why  art  tboQ  DOW  fretting  about  it!  Bat  it  is  only  on  ao- 
oonnt  of  thy  debt    Thoa  wooldst  have  me  wait  longer." 

WkA  "No,  bailiff {  you  are  mistaken.  IT  I  bad  the  money,  I  would  pay  it 
down  tliis  momeot,  that  I  might  never  see  yoor  &ce  agidn;  tbr  my  heart  smiles 
ma  whenever  I  look  at  yon." 

"Thou  art  a  fiwll"  sud  the  bailiff)  but  his  own  heart  smote  him  also. 

WtuL  "I  aaw  It  as  you  do,  for  a  long  time;  for  It  did  not  come  to  me  at 
Sn^.  that  the  sqnira  ^oke  as  if  he  saw  it  in  quite  a  diSbrant  lij^t" 

SaUff.  "  Tbon  hast  Dotbing  to  do  with  ndiat  tba  squire  said  about  It  Itioa 
didst  bnt  swear  to  the  pq)er  that  was  read  to  tbee." 

WmL     "Tm;  bat  be  paved  jodgmentacoaiding  to  what  he  had  understood 

BaOff,  "If  thesqalrewaBafbo1,letbImlookafterit.  What  is  that  to  thee T 
He  had  the  p^)w  in  his  band;  and  if  it  did  not  seem  dear  to  Mtw,  be  stiould 


"I  know  yoa  «n  ahr^i  ootldk  me;  but  that  does  not  oomtet  m; 
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Ani  at  ditmli,  on  a  ncTMtieDt  day,  I  am  In  ndi  a  honiUe  itite^ 
tbat  Icou]d  Binkinto  theearthi  0  bailifl^  voold  that  I  had  never  owed  jmu  117 
thing!  Would  that  I  had  DSTW  knowQ  foa,  or  that  I  had  died  the  daj  befen 
I  wagforawoml" 

BaOif.  "  For  God's  sake,  Wast,  do  cot  fret  in  this  war.  It  la  foUj.  TUiik 
of  aU  the  drcmoBtaikcea.  We  went  about  it  vtsry  caraftally.  In  thj  preeeDM  I 
aBkedthepa8tor'HiamHtBnt,iN»DM)1aiik:  Will  Wont  have  swom  to  any  tiling  bat 
what  is  in  the  p^>er,  rappodnghadoesnotandeNtanditri^tt    Doettbovnot 


ffWt     "Tea;  but  gUll " 

BaOiff.     "Nay,  he  said  tfae«e  very  words; — Wust  will  not  have  swoni  to  a 
bair  more  than  is  in  the  paper.    Were  not  these  hig  woidsT  " 
WusL     "Tea;  but  then  is  it  ao,  because  lie  said  itT" 

SaiUf.     "IsitsoT    What^  art  thou  not  BatiafledT" 

tTttiL  "NogbailifTT  I  wHl  gpeok  oot  for  once.  The  late  pastor's  aaostant 
owed  you  money,  as  well  as  myselT;  and  you  know  what  a  fellow  he  ma,  and 
how  disorderly.     It  ia  little  comlbrt  to  me  what  such  a  reckless  creature  said." 

Bailif.  "  Hia  way  of  life  was  nothing  to  thee.  Ho  nnderatood  the  right 
doctrine,  and  that  thoa  knowest" 

Wurf.     "Nsy,  I  know  it  not    But  I  know  be  w«a  good  fbrnothiog." 

Baaiff.     "But  what  did  that  signify  to  tbeeT" 

WmL  "Why,  &r  my  part,  if  1  know  a  man  has  been  rery  wicked  and  bad 
in  one  point,  I  dare  not  tniat  to  hia  goodness  in  any  other,  ^eiefbrelain  afiaid 
that  thia  wortblew  man  deodTed  me^  and  then  what  ia  to  become  of  meT  " 

Bailiff.  "Let  theee  thoughts  go,  Wust  I  Tb/oa  hast  sworn  to  nothii^  bnt 
what  was  true." 

Wuit  "I  did  ao,  fbr  a  long  time;  but  it's  over  now.  lean  not  de«t  my- 
selT any  longer.  Poor  Rndi  1  Wherarer  I  go  or  stand,  I  see  turn  beRwti  me. 
Foor  Rndi  I  how  his  misery,  and  hunger,  and  want,  must  rise  up  to  God  agt^nst 
me  t  0,  and  hia  duldren,  they  are  such  sickly,  starred,  rickety  things ;  and  as 
yellow  aa  gipsim.  They  were  fine,  stout,  healthy  children;  and  my  oath  look 
the  meadow  {torn  them," 

Bamff.  "  I  had  a  right  to  It.  It  was  aa  I  told  thee.  And  now,  Kndl  has 
work  at  the  Iniilding  of  the  churdi,  and  may  come  round  again." 

Watt.  "What  good  can  that  do  meT  If  I  bad  not  awoni,  it  wonld  be  aD 
the  same  to  me,  whether  Badi  weie  rich  or  a  b^^gar." 

Bailiff.     "Do  not  lo'  "  disturb  thee  sol     I  had  a  right  to  it" 

Wmt.  "Not  disturb  meT  IT  I  had  broken  into  hjs  honse  and  stolen  all  bis 
goods,  it  would  trouble  me  leas.  0  bailiB;  balliETI  that  I  shonld  hare  acted  thoa  I 
It  Is  now  near  Easter  agaih.  I  wish  I  were  buried  a  thousand  Ibet  deep  in  the 
eertbl" 

Bailiff.  "  For  heaTcn's  sake^  Wust,  do  not  go  on  in  this  way  In  the  opea 
street,  befbre  all  the  people.  If  any  body  should  hear  thee  t  It  is  thine  own 
stupidity  that  plagues  thee.    All  that  thon  hast  sworn  to  was  true." 

Wnrf.  "Stupidly  here,  stopliUty  therol  If  I  had  not  sworn,  Eudi  wtmld 
still  have  had  bis  meadow." 

Bailiff.  "  But  thoa  didst  not  say  it  was  not  his,  or  that  It  was  mina.  "Wbat 
ID  the  deril's  name  is  it  to  thee  who  has  the  meadow?  " 

WwtL     "  It  ia  nothing  to  me  who  hns  the  meadow,  but  it  is  that  I  hare  awoni 
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Bta^.  "I  tdl  tiwe  it  U  not  true  that  thoa  hart  aworn  fiJKlj.  That  whidi 
Uioa  didst  nrear  to,  waa  true." 

WnsL  "Bat  it  was  a  deceit!  I  did  not  tell  the  aqulre  how  I  onderatood  the 
writing ;  and  he  nndenitoed  it  diSbrenllj.  Sa;  what  jou  will,  I  know,  I  bel  it 
in  m7seU|  that  I  was  a  Juda«,  and  a  hetrajer;  and  that  my  oath  was  a  lalBe  one, 
words  or  no  words." 

Bailif.  "  I  am  sony  Ibr  thee,  Wuat,  that  thou  art  bo  stupid ;  but  thou  art 
IB;  thon  lookeot  like  one  riMn  Erom  the  gone;  aod  When  a  nan  is  not  well  he 
aeee  tbinga  so  dlfferentlj.  Compose  thyself|  Wn«t.  Come  borne  with  me,  and 
let  oa  drink  a  glan  of  wine  together." 

WutL     "I  can  not,  bailiSl    Nothing  upon  earth  can  cheer  me  now." 

BaO^.  "ComlbrtUijael^  Wast.  Drire  it  out  of  tfay  head,  and  forget  it  till 
thou  art  well  agaio.  Thou  wilt  then  perceire  that  I  was  m  the  right,  and  I  will 
tear  tbf  note  in  pieces.     Pei4iaps  it  will  be  a  relief  to  Ibee." 

WttSL  "No  bailiff  I  keep  the  note.  IT  I  mint  eat  mr  own  fleeh  Ibr  bungw, 
I  will  par  you  that  debt  I  will  not  have  the  prioe  <^bk>od  upon  mj  soul.  If 
you  have  betrayed  me^  if  the  paetor's  assistant  has  deoeiTed  me,  perhaps  God 
win  forgive  me.    I  did  not  mean  it  to  torn  out  ao." 

Bait^.     "  Here  is  thy  note,  WoHt    See,  I  destroy  it  belbre  thy  eyes ;  and  I 
take  it  on  my  own  raponsibili^  that  I  was  in  the  right ;  and  now  be  comforted." 
Wutt,     "  Take  what  you  will  apoD  youreeU;  bailiff,  I  will  pay  you  my  debt 
Ihe  day  after  to-morrow  I  will  sell  my  Sunday  ooat,  and  pay  you." 

BaHif.  "  Think  better  of  It  Thou  deceiTeat  thyself  upon  my  life.  But  I 
most  go  away  now." 

Wtut  "It  is  a  mercy  that  you  are  going.  If  yon  were  to  stay  much  longer, 
I  should  go  mad  before  your  eyes." 

BaSif.     "  Qolet  thyself  for  bearen's  Bake,  Wnet"    They  then  aeparated. 

But  the  bailiff,  wben  be  was  alone,  could  not  help  saying  to  himself  with  a 
dgb :  "  I  am  sorry  be  met  me  just  now.  I  have  bad  enough  before  to-day,  wlth- 
oat  tl^"  He  aoon,  however,  hardened  himself  again,  and  said:  "I  am  aorry 
for  the  poor  wratdi;  he  is  so  troubled  I  bnt  heia  iutbewroi^.  It  is  nothingto 
him  how  the  Judge  nnderatood  it  The  devil  might  take  the  oaths,  if  the  exact 
meaning  of  them  were  to  he  looked  after  ao  sharply.  I  know  that  other  peoj^c^ 
and  those  who  should  understand  the  thing  bes^  take  oatha  after  (heir  own  way 
of  interpreting  them,  and  are  undiaturbed,  where  a  poor  wretch,  who  thinks  like 
Woat,  would  say  he  saw  as  clear  as  day  that  it  waa  a  deceit  But  I  wish  theee 
thoughts  were  out  of  my  head,  they  make  me  uncomfortable!  I  will  go  back 
and  drink  a  glass  of  wine."  He  did  bo,  and  thm  went  to  FelLz  Eriecher. 
Chaptir  mil- — A  STPOCBT^  Ann  A  suT¥Esnm  womax, 

Fkuz  Kbieoheb  was  a  man  whoalwayshad  theair  of  endoring  the  greatest 
affllctiona  with  the  patienoe  of  a  martyr.  To  the  barber,  the  baHIR;  and  every 
stranger,  be  bowed  as  low  as  to  the  pastor;  and  he  went  to  all  tbe  weekly  pray- 
ers at  church,  and  to  aU  the  Sunday  evening  ainging.  Sometimes  be  go^  by 
tins  means,  a  ^aaa  of  wine ;  and  occasionally,  wben  he  was  very  late,  and  man- 
aged well,  bad  an  invitation  to  supper.  He  tooli  great  pains  to  be  in  &vor  with 
all  the  pietista  of  the  village,  but  could  not  quite  succeed  -  for  be  was  veiy  oare- 
fhl  not  to  oQbnd  the  other  party  on  thtir  account,  and  this  does  not  suit  (hoatics. 
They  will  not  let  their  disciples  be  well  with  both  aidee;  and  thug,  ootwith- 
itanding  his  appearance  of  humi:ity,  and  all  the  hypocriviial  arts  ho  practiced 
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•Dd  eTen  his  spMtaa)  pridt^  wbidi  geaenUj  anjta  fimrtie^  ba  me  tiot  admitted 
into  their  set 

With  all  tbeae  exterior  and  adaMnrledgad  qualitit^hsludionie  others;  and 
tfaoagti  tbeae  were  onlj  In  secret  nae  in  bia  doniMlM  USt,  I  nHWt  im>w  q>eak  of 
tbem. 

To  liis  wife  and  chCdren  he  «a«  a  deviL  In  tbe  moat  eztnEoe  pOTortj  b« 
■till  inaiited  apon  baring  aDmethiug  dunt;  to  eat)  and  if  he  did  not  get  i^  all 
weDt  wTon^— the  cliildreB  -were  not  propwlj  oomtied  and  waAed ;  and  if  be 
ooold  Dad  DOtbiDg  elaa  to  blarney  and  one  of  hia  little  cbiUno  of  lour  Tean  oH 
•tared  at  him,  be  would  lieat  it,  to  teadi  it  {ooper  repeat  to  hkib 

"  Thou  art  a  fixd  I "  aaid  bia  wift  to  him  ooe  daj  whea  thia  bad  occurred. 
Bat,  thon^  die  wm  quite  rl^t,  and  had  told  liim  nothing  bat  tbe  (fantde  tnitb, 
be  kicked  her  Ibr  it ;  and  aa  elie  iraa  running  avaj  from  him,  she  fell  bj  tb» 
door,  and  made  two  deepwounde  m  ber  liead.  This  fti^itened  the  man;  for  ha 
thought  wlselj  enoogb,  that «  broken  head  migfat  tell  taleai 

And  aa  all  hTpocrite^  when  thej  are  alaimed,  croodi,  and  bwn,  and  homUa 
tbemselTec^  to  did  Kriedwt  to  Ilia  wift.  He  coaxed  ha;  and  begged  and  en- 
treated, tbr  God's  aake^  not  that  Ae  would  forgira  him,  but  that  abe  would 
promiae  to  tell  nobody  of  it.  She  did  so,  and  patjently  endured  the  pain  of  a 
vary  bad  wound,  and  told  tbe  barber  and  the  otiier  neigbbora  that  ahe  bad 
bllen;  but  many  of  tbeni  did  not  iMlieve  her.  Poor  wmnani  she  might  liaTe 
known  beforafaand  that  no  bjpocrite  waa  erer  gralenil,  or  Tte^  bia  wor^  and 
abonld  not  have  trugted  him,  But  irhat  do  I  w;1  Alaal  ahe  knew  all  this; 
but  she  thougbtofher  children,  and  knew  that  God  onlj  could  change  bis  heart, 
and  that  it  was  of  no  uae  to  be  talking  about  it.  Sba  ia  aa  ezcellrait  woman, 
and  it  ia  grieTOOB  to  tlunk  how  nnhappj  he  makea  ber,  and  what  ehe  eaSen 
daily  hj  bia  meant-  Bbe  wnarilenii  bat  preyed  to  God;  and  thanked  him  Iot 
the  affliottou  with  whidi  be  tried  ber. 

0  etemi^l— when  thou  rerealeet  the  ways  of  Qod,  and  tbe  bleaaednen  of 
those  to  whom  be  teaches  BteadlutiieM,  courage,  and  patjence,  by  suffering, 
want,  and  sorrow — 0  eternity  I  bow  wilt  thou  exalt  those  tried  ouea  who  bare 
been  so  lowly  here. 

Eriecber  had  tbrgotten  the  wounds,  almost  before  they  were  healed,  and  wmit 
on  aa  usuaL  He  tormented  aud  baraeaed  bis  wifb,  without  oanse  or  excuse, 
erery  day,  and  embitteied  ber  life.  A  quarter  of  an  bonr  before  tbe  balUET 
oanK^  tbe  cat  had  orertumed  tbe  lamp,  and  wasted  a  drc^  or  two  of  <nL 
"Thouetnpidcfeature,  thou  shouldst  hare  taken  better  cva,''aajd  he  to  bis  wife, 
with  hia  accustomed  fiiry  1  "thou  mayat  now  ait  m  tbe  darii,  and  light  tbe  Ore 
with  oow-dung,  thou  horned  beasti"  His  wife  aald  not  a  word,  bat  tbe  tean 
■tresmed  down  her  cheeks,  aud  the  childrea  died  in  the  oomen  with  their 

At  tbis  moment  tbe  bailiff  knodced.  "Huikl  fbf  beavenV  aak^  be  ^oietl 
Whftt  Is  to  be  doneT  The  baihlT  ia  at  tbe  door,"  said  EriediU',  and,  baatiiy 
wiping  off  the  dilldren's  teari  witJi  his  handkendiie^  hs  Ihreataned  to  cut  them 
In  [rieaea,  if  be  besid  anotiier  whimper;  thmi  opened  ^e  door  to  tbe  b»3iS, 
bowed,  and  nid:  "What  are  your  commands,  Ur.  BailiffT"  The  bailiff  told 
blm  his  errrand,  briefly. 

But  Eriecber,  who  was  listening  at  the  door,  and  heard  no  more  ciying.  an- 
swered r  "  Come  into  the  room,  Mr.  Bniliff,  and  I  will  tf II  my  dear  wiife  what  a 
piece  of  good  tbrtuno  has  boMcn  ua."    The  baiUff  wont  into  the  room,  and 
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Kn«dier  «^d  tohia  wUe:  "TbebaUilThuaJust  brought  me  the  good  dgwb  that 
I  km  to  be  one  of  the  day-laboren  at  the  building  oT  the  church;  and  a  gieot 
favor  it  ia,  Ibr  which  I  can  not  be  Boffldently  thankfiil" 

The  vife  answered,  "  Tbonk  God  I"  aiid  a  sigh  escaped  Oom  her. 

Bailiff.     "  Is  something  the  matter  with  tb;  wife  ?  " 

"She  it  not  very  well  to-day,  Ifr.  Baili^"  said  Kriecher,  throwing  an  angry, 
threatening  look  toward  his  wife. 

BaiUff,    "I  mast  be  going  on.    I  wish  her  better." 

Wifi.     "Qood-bye,  Ur.  BailiC" 

Eriechtr.  "  May  I  beg  joo,  Ur.  Bi^ilT,  to  be  m  good  as  to  thank  the  squire, 
in  my  nam^  for  this  lavor." 

Bailiff:     "Thou  canst  diank  him  thyaelC" 

KriaA.  "  Ton  are  right,  Mr.  BatlifT.  It  was  a  great  liberty  hi  me  to  uk  yoa 
to  do  it    I  will  go  to-morrow  to  the  halL    It  is  my  du^  to  do  ao." 

Bailiff.  "-^  tbB  othen  are  going  on  llonday  monung,  and  I  think  thou 
hodst  better  go  with  them." 

Kriech.  "Or  course,  yee,  certainly,  Ur.  BoiliHE  I  ^  not  know  tliey  were 
gohig." 

BaHiff.     "Good-bye,  Ktiecher." 

Siech.     "I  am  greatly  indebted  to  jou,  Hr.  BailUC 

BaiUff.  "  Tbou  host  nothing  to  thank  me  lor."  And  he  went  away,  saying 
to  bImgeU|  "I  am  much  mistaken,  If  this  f^ow  is  not  one  of  the  devil's  own." 
Perhaps  he  is  the  kind  of  man  to  smt  me  with  the  mason — but  who  dat« 
trust  a  hypocrite  7  I  would  rather  have  fihoben  Midiel  He  is  a  dcwniight 
rcgue." 

Ghaptbr  xnr. — an  hohbt,  jottoi,  toxwktvi.  hbabt. 

FsoH  Kriedier  the  baiM  went  to  jomig  Abi,  who  Jumped  Ibr  joy  when  he 
beud  the  good  news;  and  sprang  np  like  a  yonng  hnfer  when  it  is  turned  out 
in  spring.  "  I  wiU  go  and  tell  my  wi&t  that  she  ma;  r^cdoe  with  ma.  Kot  I 
will  wait  till  to-morrow.  To-morrow  it  will  be  eight  yean  since  we  were  mar- 
ried. It  was  St  Jompfa's  di^.  I  remomber  11^  as  If  it  were  yesterday.  We 
have  bad  many  a  hard  hour  since ;  but  many  a  happy  one,  too.  Qod  be  thanked 
for  alL  To-morrow,  as  soon  as  she  wakes,  I  will  tell  her.  I  wish  the  time  were 
oomel  I  can  see  just  how  she  will  laugh  and  cry  over  it;  and  how  slio  will 
ptws  her  children  and  me  to  her  heart  Ibr  Joy.  0  that  to-morrow  were  come  I 
I  will  kill  the  oock,  and  boil  it  in  the  broth,  without  her  knowing  any  thing 
about  it  She  woald  enjoy  it  then,  though  she  would  be  sorry  to  have  it  killed. 
Sa,  not  it  will  be  no  sin  to  kill  it  Ibr  snch  a  joyliil  occasion.  1  will  venture  it 
I  wiU  stay  at  home  all  day  and  make  merry  with  her  and  the  children.  So,  I 
wQl  go  with  ber  to  church  and  to  the  sacrament  We  will  rejoice  and  be  ^d ; 
and  thank  Grod  for  all  his  goodness." 

Thus  did  young  Abi  talk  to  himaeUj  Id  the  joy  of  his  heart,  at  the  good  news 
the  b^iur  had  broi%ht  him.  He  conld  scarcely,  in  his  eegemeea,  wait  till  the 
morrow  came,  when  he  did  as  he  had  said  be  would. 

ChAPTKS  ZXT. — HOW  BOOnXB  TALE  TO  EACH  OTBEB. 

Fbou  Abi  the  baihff  went  to  Shaben  UlAel,  irtio  saw  him  at  a  distance,  beck- 
oned him  into  a  eomer,  bdtind  the  house,  and  said:  "What  the  deuce  art  thoo 
aboot  DOW?" 
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iiail(|^    "A  meny-makfng." 

MicheL  "Tnilj,  thou  art  a  likelj  fellaw  to  be  aent  oat  to  InTtte  gneota  to 
ireddlngs,  dance^  enct  nien7-inskiiigs." 

Riiliff.     "  Well,  it  is  nothing  ^amal,  at  all  ereota." 

ilich.     "Whatthenl" 

Bailiff.     "  Thoa  art  got  into  new  compaur." 

JJich.     "  Who  an  they,  and  trhat  U  it  for  T  " 

Bailiff.     "  Habel  Rudi,  Jenk,  Leemann,  Eiledier,  and  Ifarx  Beoli" 

Mich.     "NaaseaBel    What  have  I  to  do  witb  tbeaefeUowat" 

BaiUff.  "To  build  ap  and  adorn, the  houBeof  tbe  Lord  in  Botmal,  and  Uw 
watla  round  about  it." 

Mieh.     "Id  sober  e«ni«IT" 

BaQiff.     "TeSibjO 1" 

Midi.     "  Bat  wbo  baa  cboacD  out  tbe  blind  and  lame  (br  thia  work  T  " 

SaUiff.     "  The  well  and  nobly  bom,  my  wise  and  potent  master,  the  aquire  [ " 

j/icA,     "Is  ho  mad?" 

SaiJiff.     "  How  ahould  I  know  T  " 

Midi.     "Thia  looks  like  it" 

Bamff.  "  Ferhapa  it  would  not  be  the  wont  thing  that  could  happen.  U^t 
vooA  it  easily  turned.  But  I  must  away.  Come  to  ma  to-nigh^  I  want  to 
■peak  to  thee." 

Jficfl.     "  I  will  not  (ail     Wbo  art  thou  for  next  ? " 

BaOiff.     "ManBentL" 

JfieA.  "He  ia  ft  proper  fellow  Ibr  woA I  a  man  moat  be  ont  of  big  mind  to 
choose  him.  I  do  n't  believe  he  lakes  a  mattock  or  qwde  Into  his  huid  tbe  yeu 
through ;  and  he  ia  half  lane  on  one  aide." 

Bailiff.     "What  doe*  that  aignifyT     Only  do  thon  crane  to  me  ftwiight." 

The  baililT  then  went  on  to  Uarz  SeutL 

CHAPTIB   Iin. — PBIDB,    M  POVaKtl  ASD  DiaTBKB,    UtAM  TO  TBM    MOBT   JTt' 


Tbib  man  had  fbrmerly  been  well  oS,  and  carried  on  badness  fi>r  himself;  bnt 
he  was  now  without  occupation,  and  lived  almost  entirely  upon  the  diatity  of 
the  pastor  and  sotne  of  hi«  relaUons,  wbo  were  able  to  help  him. 

In  all  hia  diatreaa,  he  always  kept  up  his  pride,  and  concealed,  as  mod)  aa  be 
could,  the  want  and  hunger  of  hia  Gimily,  except  from  those  who  gave  him  as- 

When  he  saw  the  baililli  he  started — I  can  not  say  he  tamed  palc^  fbr  he  was 
always  as  white  »s  a  ghost  He  took  up  tbe  rags  which  lay  about,  and  thrust 
them  under  the  coverlid  of  the  bed,  and  ordered  tbe  half-naked  diildren  to  hide 
themselves  directly  in  the  next  room.  "  Lord  Jcens  I "  said  the  children,  "  it 
■UDWB  and  rains  in.  Only  listen  what  a  stonn  It  Is  1  There  Is  no  window  in 
the  room." 

"Get  along,  you  godlen  brats t  how  yon  distract  me.  Do  yon  think  there  Is 
no  need  for  you  toleam  to  morli^  the  flesh  T" 

"We  can  not  bear  it,  fiitherl  "  aaid  the  chQdien. 

"He  will  not  stay  long,  you  heretics  ["  said  the  father;  and  pnahing  than  In, 
he  fastened  tbe  door,  and  then  invited  the  bailiff  into  the  boose. 

When  be  had  delivered  his  message,  Uarx  thanked  him,  sod  B(dd:  "Amlto 
be  an  overlooker  over  these  men  ?  " 
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"Tllat  art  thOD  thinlril^ot  Uaix I"  answered  tlie  bailiff.  "Nol  thoaartto 
b«  a  day-laborer  witli  the  rest" 

Marx.     "  So,  Ur.  Bailiff  [ " 

BaiUff.     "It  la  at  Uiy  own  choice,  if  thou  doat  not  like  the  work," 

Marx.  "  In  truth,  I  am  not  eccuatoioed  to  ttnf  thing  of  tbe  kind ;  but,  if  the 
■quire  aai  the  paalor  irialk  i^  I  can  not  decline,  and  will  undertake  iL" 

BaiUff.  "It  will  rejoice  them  greatlf ;  and  I  think  the  squire  will  almost 
send  me  again  to  thank  thee." 

Marx.  "  S&f,  I  do  n't  mean  exactly  that ;  bul^  In  a  oommoa  way,  I  can  not 
Berre  eveiy  body  as  a  day-laborer. 

Bailiff.     "Then  thou  halt  enough  to  eat,  I  mppoM." 

Marx.     "  Thank  Qod  1  I  hare  as  yet." 

Bailiff.     "  But  I  know  well  enough  where  thy  children  are," 

Marc     "  They  are  dining  with  my  wife's  inEter." 

BaHiff.     "  I  thought  1  heard  children  crying  in  the  next  nxsn." 

Marx.     "  There  is  not  one  of  tliem  in  the  bouse." 

The  bailiff  heard  tbe  cry  again,  opened  the  door,  without  ceremony,  saw  tbe 
almost  naked  children  shivering  and  sobbing  witii  tbe  wind,  rain,  and  snow, 
which  came  in  through  the  window,  bo  that  they  could  hardly  speak,  and  said: 
"Is  this  the  place  where  thy  diDdreD  dlnc^  HarzT  Thou  art  a  hound,  and  • 
hypocrite,  and  thy  damned  pride  often  makes  thee  act  in  this  way." 

Marx.  "For  heaven's  sake,  do  not  tell  any  body  ;  do  not  betray  me,  BtilUri 
I  should  be  the  most  mieerable  man  in  the  world  if  it  were  known." 

Bailiff,  "Art  thou  out  of  thy  senses?  Even  now  thou  dosC  not  tell  them  to 
some  out  of  such  a  dog-keoneL  Dost  thou  not  see  that  they  are  yellow  and 
blue  with  cold?    I  wonld  not  use  my  poodle  in  such  a  way." 

Marx.     "  Come  ont,  then,  children — but,  bailifi^  fbr  mercy's  sake,  tell  nobody." 

BaiUff.     "  And  all  this  time,  Ibrsootb,  tbou  playest  tbe  saint  belbre  the  pastor.'' 

Marx,     "  I  beseech  you  toll  nobody," 

Bailiff.  "  Thou  art  worae  than  a  brute.  Thou  •saint  I  Thou  art  an  infldeL 
Dost  thou  hear  T  thou  art  an  inSdol,  lor  no  true  man  would  act  in  such  a  way. 
And  why  most  thou  go  and  tell  tales  to  tbe  priest  about  Uie  batUe  which  took 
place  last  week.  It  must  have  been  thou  who  told  him ;  lor  at  twelve  o'dock, 
when  it  happened,  tbou  wert  going  home,  past  my  bouse,  Stnu  one  of  thy  holy 
banquets." 

Marx.     "No,  on  my  life  [    Do  not  believe  it    I  assure  you  it  was  not  so." 

BaiUff.     "Darest  thousaysoT" 

Marx.  "Qod  Knowsit  was  not  so,  bailiff]  Hay  I  never  stir  &om  this  spot 
If  it  wast" 

Bailiff.  "  Harx  I  darest  thou  maintain  what  thou  sayeat  before  me  to  the 
pastor's  fiwe  T    I  know  more  about  it  than  thou  thinkeet." 

Uarz  stammered :  "  I  know — I  oould — I  did  not  b^in  " — 

"Such  a  brutc^  and  such  a  liar  as  thou  art^  I  never  saw  inmylifel  We  nn- 
dentand  mxb  other  now,"  said  the  bailiff;  and  he  went  that  moment  to  the 
pastor's  cook,  who  laughed  till  she  was  half  dead  at  the  pious  Tsraehte,  Itarz 
Beuti,  and  bithfully  promised  to  bring  it  to  the  pastor's  ears. 

And  Che  b^iff  rejoiced  in  his  heart  that,  probably,  tbe  pastor  would  give  Uie 
wicked  heretic  his  weekly  bread  no  longer ;  but  he  was  mistaken,  fbr  tbe  pastor 
had,  before  this,  given  bim  the  bread,  not  on  account  of  his  virtues,  but  of  his 
hunger. 
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OEimB  zxTiL— Aonrar  uto  nmusrsT,  wiihow  a  xihd  axd  SKATiFin. 

Fbok  Uarx  the  bailiff  went  to  the  last  oT  the  munber.  Tliis  was  Kienu^  ■ 
dcUf  mm.  He  was  not  jet  &!tj  yean  old,  but  pover^  and  anzletj  had  mm 
him  oQ^  and  this  day,  In  particular,  he  waa  Id  terrible  distrasa. 

His  «!d«Bt  daaghter  had,  the  day  berore,  hired  heraelf  oat  to  serrice  in  A» 
town,  and  had  showed  her  Ekther  the  earaest-nxmey  tbat  monung,  wbicb  made 
ths  poor  DiMi  very  aneaay. 

His  wife  was  with  child,  and  near  her  time ;  and  Soma  »aa  tbe  only  one  of  the 
diQdren  who  oovld  be  any  help  to  them,  aud  now  riie  was  to  go  to  serrice  in  a 
fortnight 

Tbe  btber  begged  her,  with  tean  in  his  eye«,  to  retnro  the  money,  and  bIbj 
with  liim,  till  after  her  mother's  confinement. 

"I  will  no^"  answered  the  danghter.  "Where  duJ]  I  And  another  aGfriee^ 
irigi*eap  thiaT" 

Aflor.  "After  thy  mother  Is  brought  to  bed,  I  will  go  rayaelT  Into  tite 
town,  and  help  thee  to  And  another.     Only  stay  tOl  then." 

Daughter.  " It  wDl  be  halT a  year  before  J  can  hire  myself  again;  and  Qm 
■errioe  I  iMve  got  is  a  good  one.  Who  bcowa  how  yon  will  hdp  meT  and,  m 
dior^  I  will  not  wait  for  anotber  attempt" 

litiiitr.  "Bat  thoa  kooweot  Suaan,  Uiat  I  ba-n  done  bH  I  could  for  tbee 
Dilnk  of  thy  childhood,  and  do  not  leave  me  b  my  neoerity." 

Daughter.     "Doyou  wi^  then,&ther,  tOBtandiDtbewayofmyhappinent'' 

FbOier.  "Alasl  it  is  not  for  thy  hapfrinesg,  that  thou  aboaldst  leave  thy {loor 
parents  in  aodk  drcomatancea.  Do  not  go,  Stuao,  I  beg  of  the&  My  wifb  bai 
a  very  haudaome  ^iroD,  it  ii  the  lest  she  haa  left,  and  she  values  it  very  modi; 
It  was  a  keepsake ;  but  she  shall  give  it  thee,  after  her  confinement,  if  tboD 
wDt  only  slay." 

Daughter.  "  I  wDl  not  stay,  either  for  yoor  ^fts  or  yoor  good  words,  t  can 
earn  sudi  ai  that,  and  better.  It  is  time  fbr  me  to  be  doing  sometbing  Ibr  my> 
sel£    If  I  were  to  stay  ten  yean  with  yon,  I  should  not  get  a  bed  and  a  dieat* 

Ibther.  "  Thou  wilt  not  get  these  In  one  half-year.  AAer  thla  once^  I  will 
not  seek  \a  detain  thee.    Stay  only  these  few  weeks." 

"  No,  I  will  not,  father  1 "  answered  tbe  danghter ;  and  she  turned  away,  and 
ran  into  a  neighbor'a  hoose. 

The  btber  stood  there,  bent  down  by  anxiety  and  care,  and  said  to  himself: 
"What  shall  I  do  in  this  mlsfbrtoneT  Bow  shall  I  dtdtver  sndi  a  Job's  dm«- 
sage  to  my  poor  wifb  T  I  have  been  very  much  to  Mame  fat  iiA  doing  my  duty 
bettw  by  this  child.  I  always  passed  over  every  thing,  becanae  she  worked  so 
wdL  Uy  wife  said  to  me  a  hundred  limes:  'She  is  so  pert  sad  rude  to  her 
parents;  aud  if  she  has  to  laach  her  losters,  or  do  any  tUng  for  them,  she  does  it 
K>  hastily  and  sancily,  and  eo  entirely  wiUiout  kindneaa  and  itiTeelion,  that 
they  can  none  of  diem  ever  learn  any  thing  from  her  I '  But  idie  worfci  so  wdl, 
we  moat  excuse  something,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  ftnlt  of  tbe  others,  was  always 
my  answer ;  and  now  I  have  my  reward.  I  ^ould  have  remembered  that  if 
the  heart  be  bard,  whatever  othM'  good  qualities  any  one  may  have,  they  are 
all  in  vain.    One  can  not  depend  upon  them.    I  wish  my  wife  did  but  know." 

As  the  man  was  speaking  thus  to  bimael^  the  bailiff'  came  close  up,  without 
his  being  awaie. 
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"  Wliat  dwMt  tbon  not  teU  th;  wile  T  "  nid  b«L 

Kieout  looked  ap,  wwtbe  twili^  and  mid:  "Is  that  jon,  buliff?  Wlut 
dual  DOi  toll  my  wife  T  Stuaa  bu  hirad  httBelf  out  to  ■errioe  in  the  town, 
tnd  w«  hkTB  «uch  need  of  bet  at  biHiwl  Bnt  I  had  ahnoet  lbrgott«u  to  Mk 
what  70a  wanted  with  tne." 

BaHf.  "If  thig  he  the  dim  with  Sobbu,  petbqpt  mj  oewa  will  be  a  comfort 
to  thee." 

KiaiatL     "That  would,  he  hdp  indeed." 

Bai^f.  "  TboQ  ut  to  ba*«  wort  at  the  Imilding  of  the  churcli,  aad  twenty - 
Sve  IcreutBera  a  d^,  wages." 

SitaatL     "Lord  Qod  in  hesTenI    Uaj  I  h^e  for  aoch  a  help  aa  this ?  " 

SaHif.     "  Te4  Kiraaat.    It  ie,  indeed,  aa  I  teU  thee." 

fienolt  "Thon  Qod  he  jvaiaed  Bx  it."  He  tnined  faint,  and  hia  limbs 
■hook.     "  I  Dmrt  alt  down.    13iii  joj,  inBiytrouble^  haaoveioomeiae." 

He  aat  down  on  a  log  of  wood,  and  leaned  againat  the  wall  of  the  hoose,  to 
keep  himaelf  fiom  ft^iKng, 

Tbe  bailiff  iaid :  "ThoaeaOEt  bear  but  little  1" 

Aiul  Kienaat  anawered:  "I  hare  not  broken  mylwtto^j'." 

"Andaolatol"  Mid  the  btdiiff;  and  be  went  on  bia  waj. 

Ue  poor  wit^  from  the  hooae,  iiad  aeen  the  baiUff  join  her  hiuband,  and 
gnonedakmd. 

"  nda  is  Mme  freah  nUbitnne  I  If  j  bnaband  has  been  like  one  beside  blm- 
MlfaU  day,  and  knows  not  what  lie  is  doing;  and  joat  now  I  saw  Sdibd,  tnthe 
nexthooMglifti^herhBiidainapaSBioni  and  here  is  tbe  bailiff— what  can  hare 
hatipened?  There  Is  not  a  more  nnfortoiiate  wiHoan  under  tbe  eunl  So  near 
fbfty,  and  a  ohEld  eveiy  year,  and  care  and  want  and  pain  all  the  time!"  Thus 
m  ti>e  poor  woman  grtere  in  tbe  hooMh 

Uta  boaband,  in  the  mean  time,  bad  reooTered  himaeli;  and  came  to  her  with 
■adi  a  cteerttal,  hafipy  bee  as  she  had  not  aeen  fi>r  many  a  month. 

"nioalookeat  merry  1  Dost  thou  think  to  keep  it  from  ma  bat  the  Iwililf 
baa  been  her«T  "  aaid  the  woman. 

And  he  answered.    "  He  is  come,  as  it  were^  from  heaven  to  Domfort  oa." 

"la  it  ponfble?  "  aaid  tbe  woman. 

finuuf.  "  Sit  down,  wife  1  I  miut  tell  thee  the  good  news."  Then  be  told 
her  what  Susan  bad  dont^  and  What  trouble  be  had  been  in;  and  how,  now,  be 
was  helped  ont  of  all  hia  distreea. 

nteo  he  ate  tbe  Gwd,  wUcb  in  his  IrouUe  he  had  left  atanding  there  at  noon; 
and  be  and  his  wile  sbed  team  of  thankfnlnesi  to  Qod,  who  had  thus  helped 
them  in  tfaeir  dtatreea.  And  Uiey  let  Suaan  gfi,  that  very  day,  into  servioe,  as 
abe  wished. 

ChAPRB  XX7III. — 1.  UTURDAT  SVHMUm  DT  TEB  HODD  OF  A   BULOT,  WHO  18 
A  UHDLOIU). 

Now  came  the  balDff  home  from  his  jonniey,  fired  and  thirsty.  It  was  late  j 
for  Eienast  lired  up  the  hill,  two  or  three  milea  ttom  the  village. 

In  the  meanUmahe  had  bad  it  giren  out,  by  his  Mends,  that  be  was  not  at  all 
farmed  by  what  bad  happened  yeeterday;  and  bad  not  been  bo  merry  and 
Jovial  as  be  was  to-day,  fbr  a  year. 

TUb  made  some  lake  coorage,  toward  evening,  to  creep  quietly  to  the  tnvem. 

When  it  began  to  be  daik,  (till  mora  came ;  and  at  night,  by  aevea  o'<dook, 
(he  talJea  were  almost  as  fliU  as  usuaL 
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Thai  it  happeoB,  vben  s  lbwl«r,  in  autotnii,  ahoota  a  bird  in  B  dten7-tre^  all 
the  others  which  were  pecking  at  the  dieiriea,  &j  feaTfuU;  tuiil  haatUj  aw^' 
from  tba  Cree,  chiipng  the  note  of  aUim.  But,  after  »  while,  one,  a  •olitaiy 
ODe  at  flTBt,  perches  upoo  the  tree — and,  if  it  no  longer  eees  the  fowler,  it 
whistles,  not  the  soond  of  danger,  but  the  bdd,  loud  note  of  joy  at  finding 
food.  At  the  call  ot  the  daring  wlv^ituror,  the  others  flodi  tunldJ;  bade  ^ain, 
and  all  feed  upon  the  cherriee,  aa  if  the  fowler  had  nerer  fired. 

So  it  was  here;  and  thui  waa  the  nxnn  once  more  filled  with  neighbon,  who 
Testerday,  and  even  this  momii^  would  not  have  ventured  to  come. 

In  all  miachievoua,  and  even  wicked  deeda^  people  are  always  tocny  and 
bold,  when  tbey  are  in  a  crowd,  and  wfaeu  those  who  give  the  tone  to  it  an 
daring  and  Impudent;  and,  ai  such  leaders  are  not  wanting  in  tavern^  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  such  places  tempt  the  oonunon  people  to  all  wiiiednea^ 
and  are  much  more  likely  to  lead  them  on  to  rash  and  thoughtless  deeds,  than 
poor  simple  schools  are  to  bring  them  up  to  a  quiet  sod  domestic  lifb. 

The  neigbborB  in  the  tsvem  were  now  the  bailiff's  frtenda  again;  fbr  they  sat 
over  his  ale.    One  began  to  say,  that  the  UUliff  was  a  manly  fbllow,  and  tha^ 

by  0 ,  nobody  had  ever  yet  Dusterad  bun.    Another,  that  Amerwasadiild, 

aQdlhebailiffhadtcanag^hisgTand&ther.  Another,  that  it  was  not  rig^;  and, 
by  heaven,  he  cotUd  not  answer  it  to  bia  conscience,  thus  to  cheat  the  parish  of 
the  landlord's  right,  which  had  belonged  to  it  ever  since  the  days  of  Noah  and 
Abraham.  Another  swore,  that  he  bad  not  got  poeaesaion,  by  thunder  I  and 
that  there  should  be  a  struggle  for  it  yel^  in  ^Ite  of  all  the  devils^  and  a  parish 
meeting  held  to-morrow. 

Then  again,  one  said,  there  is  no  need  of  Uiat,  for  the  baiUCT  had  always  ovec- 
eome  aU  his  enemies ;  and  would  not  turn  over  a  new  leaf;  either  with  his  hon- 
or t^  squire,  or  with  the  beggarly  mason. 

Thus  did  the  men  go  on,  taUdng  and  drinking. 

The  bailiff's  wife  bullied  to  hereel^  set  one  pitdier  after  anothw  npoa  tho 
table,  and  marked  all  careftilly  down  with  chalk  upon  a  board  in  the  next  mom. 

How  came  the  bailiff  home;  and  he  r^foiced  in  his  heart  to  find  the  tables 
surrounded  by  the  old  net. 

"This  is  hearty  in  you,  my  good  fellows,  not  to  forsake  me,"  said  be  to 

"We  are  not  tired  of  thee  yet,"  answered  the  ooimtiymen;  snd  drank  bia 

health,  with  loud  shouts  and  huzzas. 

"  There  Is  a  great  noise,  Qeigbhoni  I     We  must  keep  oat  of  bmible ;  and  this 

is  Saturday  night,"  said  the  baililT.     "  Put  the  shatters  to,  wifb ;  and  pat  out  ths 

lights  toward  the  street    We  had  better  go  into  the  back  rotan.    Is  it  wud^ 

Hlfe?" 

Wife.     "Tea,  I  made  afire  there  on  purpooe." 

BaO^.     "Terywell;  carry  all  off  the  table  into  the  back  room." 

Bis  wife  and  the  neighbors  carried  the  glasses,  pitdien^  bread,  cheeec^  kniree, 

plates,  cards,  and  dice,  into  the  back  room;  from  which,  if  they  had  been  mm* 

dering  one  another,  nothing  could  have  been  heard  in  the  street. 

"  There  now,  we  are  safe  ftam  rogues  and  eaveedroppeiB,  sod  &om  tbo  bolj 

servants  of  the  black  man.*    But  I  am  aa  thirs^  as  a  hound;  ^re  ma  soma 

•  Ontili  okuiob  afloMi,  who  njHlad  diriBitMWM  to  lli*  put«,  dlvMpHtlUly  «■&■<  "a* 
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Hia  frife  brongirt  some. 

AM  CbriEtiBii  said:  "la  tbat  oT  tbe  kind  the  bvber'H  dog  Upa  npT" 

BaH^.     "Yet,  indeed,  I 'nj  likelj  to  be  auoh  k  Ibol  againl" 

C/tTo.     "But  what  dsTit'a Kdieme  had  you  in  jour  bead?" 

Bailif.  "BjO — ,  none!  It  waa  mere  fbllj.  I  had  etMn  nothing,  and  did 
not  like  to  drink." 

C/u-a.     "  Whistle  that  to  a  iog;  ptt'hapa  It  maj  believe  you :  not  L" 

Bamff.     "Why  not?" 

CKrit.  "Why  notT  Becaoae  the  wins  'we  irere  drinking  amelt  of  aolphur 
like  the  plague." 

Bculiff.     "WhoaayawT" 

Chru.  '%  Mr.  Uriaal  I  aaid  Qofliing  of  It  at  the  time;  but  when  I  car- 
ried home  the  emp^  jug,  it  reeked  in  m;  noee  ao  that  !t  almoat  knocked  me 
down.  Alt  things  ooDgidered,  you  have  certainly  had  acme  acheme  in  your 
head  to-day." 

Bamff.  "  1  know  no  more  than  the  child  in  the  cradle  what  wine  my  wile 
aeut    Thoa  art  a  fool  with  thy  bncdes." 

Chria.  "  Ay,  but  you  know,  well  enough,  what  a  fine  aermon  you  made  on 
the  rights  of  tbe  land.  I  aappooe  yon  aaid  all  that  with  as  little  meaning  aa  a 
man  has  when  he  takes  a  pinch  of  anuff." 

Bailiff.  "Hold  tby  fboliah  tongue,  Chriatian.  The  best  thing  I  conld  do, 
would  be  to  have  thee  well  beaten  lor  Qpaetting  my  Jug.  But  I  mtiat  know  now 
liow  tb^  went  on  at  the  bariiet'a  aftM  I  left  them." 

Chria.     "  And  your  jnomiae,  ballifC" 

BaiUff.     "WhatpromiaeT" 

Ohrie,  "  That  I  should  hare  wine  tQl  morning  for  nothing,  if  I  got  to  know 
it" 

BaCiff.    "  But  if  thou  knowest  nothing,  wouldst  thou  stiU  bedrinkingT  " 

ChrU.     "It  I  knownotblngi    Send  fbr the  wine,  and  yon  shall  hear." 

The  bailtif  had  it  brought  aat  down  by  him ;  then  Chriatian  told  Mm  all  he 
knew,  and  more  bealdea  Sometimee  lie  contracUoted  hiiaseir  so  barefhcedly, 
that  the  b^UIT  perceived  it,  and  called  oat:  "Tou  d<^,  do'nt  lis  ao  tbat  a 
man  can  take  hold  of  it  with  his  hands  I " 

"Ho,  by  0 ,"  answered  Chriatian,  "as  true  aa  I  am  a  alnner,  every  hair 

and  point  of  it  la  true." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  bailif  who  by  this  time  bad  bad  enoi^  "  Shaben 
Uichel  ia  bere^  and  I  must  apeak  to  him ; "  and  he  then  went  \a  the  other  table 
where  Uichel  was  sitting,  slapped  him  on  tbe  shoulder,  and  Bold : 

CHIPTEB  ^ny, — OONTUnjATIOII  Of  THK  OOKVKBSATIOH   OF  BDQDBS  WITH  EACH 

"  An  thon  also  amongst  tbe  rinnerB?  I  thought,  ^ce  thou  wert  called  to 
the  church  building  thou  hadst  become  a  saint ;  like  our  batcher,  beoauae  he 
once  had  to  ring  a  week  Ibr  tbe  lezloiL" 

IRihd.  "  No,  bailiff  [  My  calla  are  not  ao  audden  \  but,  whan  I  once  begin, 
I  will  go  through  with  it" 

BaOif.     "I  ahould  like  to  be  thy  lather  confesaor,  UicheL" 

MicK     "  Nay,  I  can  not  consent  to  that." 

BaOif.     "Why  not?" 

JfiA.    "Because  thou  wouldst  doable  my  score  with  tby  holy  chalk." 
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Ai^.    "  Woold  not  tbftt  nit  tli«e  T  " 

JffeA.  "Ko,baUiffr  I  mnat  Iutb  a firthtr  ooaJbHU who wiU  fn^n  anl 
look  orer  ilDS,  tnd  Dot  ona  wbowtUclulk  tham  downapuMtner 

BaHi^,     '>WeU,Icui>rg{TeaDdoTeri(wkriBfl,  m  w«U  a>  another  " 

Midi.     "WhAtl  rim  in  tky  books T" 

Baaiff.  "Truly,  I  am  oAao  obliged  to  do  so;  and  it  ia  better  pe(^  •hoold 
think  I  do  it  willingly." 

Mkh.     "la  that  po«Ible,  Mr.  BaQiff?  " 

''TeBfa^Bee,"a^thebanifl;  malting  a  atgn  to  Urn. 

They  went  together  to  the  little  Uble,  near  the  fire. 

And  the  bailiff  eaid;  "It  ia  well  thou  an  come;  and  hu&y  to  thee." 

MiA.     "I  have  great  need  of  Inck." 

BaOif.  '"So  I  auppoae;  bbt  If  tho«  ui  waiing,  tbon  caaet  not  AH  to  HakB 
RMuey  by  Uiia  new  place." 

MA.     "  And  bow  moat  I  manage  itT  " 

BaMff.  "Thou  must  get  into  Ibtot  with  the  DiMOD,  and  aeem  TMy  bnn- 
giy  and  poor." 

MieK     "  I  can  do  that  without  lying." 

BaiUf.  "  ThoD  moat  alao<riten  give  thy  anpper  to  thy  children,  that  pai^ 
m^  think  thy  heart  ia  aa  aoft  as  melted  butter;  aad  thy  childran  moat  run 
•Aer  dtee  twre-footed  and  bat«-l«gged." 

MiA.     "There  la  no  difflcolty  in  that  either." 

Badiff.     "  And  when  thou  art  the  Ikvorite  of  an  the  ten,  tiien  oomee  the  traa 


MiA     "Whatia'thattobeT" 

BaOiff.     "To  do  aD  that  IbOQ  canst  lo  make  quairds  and  miBDnderati 


about  the  building;  to  throw  things  into  confliaion,  and  to  make  nUaduef  Jwlneau 

the  laborers  and  their  maaters  and  the  cquire." 

IRA.     "There  will  be  mwe  dUBculty  in  that  part  of  the  bnEtneBa." 

BoMff.     "But  it  ia  a  part  by  whl<:^  thou  mayst  get  money." 

mA.     "Ay,  tf  itwereoot  fitf  tite  hope  of  that,  a  cunning  man  might  ^n 

eooh  a  direction,  but  only  a  fotA  would  Gillow  it" 

BaOif.     "It  iaamatler  irfcouim,  thatthoa  wHt  get  nxmeyby  it" 

MiA.     "Two  crowBB  in  liand,  Mr.  BaUilE    I  muit  hare  so  much  paid  down, 

at  I  will  hBTo  notUng  to  do  with  it" 

BaO^.     "Tbou  art  more  unconactonafcle  orery  day,  MidieL    I  Aam  thee 

bow  thou  mayrt  gM  wages  fiv  nothing,  aid  thou  vonMM  have  me  also  pay  tbee 

fbr  taking  my  good  advice." 

MiA.     "What  i«  all  that  to  the  purpose  T    Thoa  wilt  hare  me  play  dkengDB 

in  thy  aerrice,  and  so  I  will,  and  be  true  and  hearty  in  it;  but  payment  is  hand, 

that  is  two  crowns,  and  not  a  kreutear  leea,  I  must  han^  or  tlioii  mayst  do  it 

thyeelC" 

BaOiff.     "Tfaoti  dogi  tbou  knowest  well  enough  how  to  get  thy  own  way. 

There  are  thy  two  crowns  (br  thee." 
MiA     "  Now  it  is  all  right,  master  t  then  bast  nottiing  to  do  bat  to  ^re  tlif 

BoOiff.  "  I  think  thou  nuijat  saaQy  by  night  break  down  socne  of  Oie  acaf- 
folding,  and  knock  oat  a  ooaple  of  the  windows ;  and  of  coutbd  thou  wilt  naks 
away  with,  ropea.  and  tools,  and  audi  light  thii^  as  are  lying  aroontL" 

MiA.     "  Naturally." 
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BaQiff.  "And  it  would  be  no  Tar7  difficult  aShir  fai  0117  soine  of  tbe  Umber 
orerthe  hill  to  ttre  rirer,  and  aend  it  back  Bgain  toward  HoUaed." 

Mck.  "No,  not  I  can  mauage  that  I  will  hang  a  gT«at  nliits  shlit  ap«n 
B  pole,  in  the  middle  of  the  c^nrchTard,  that  If  tiie  watehman,  or  BI17  of  the  old 
women  in  the  n^;faborikood  hear  a  iujibb,  thsj-  mi^  GU117  It  li  a  ghost,  and  keep 
aw^  ftom  me." 

BiMg.     "Tbon  art  a  rascaU;  heretic.    What  a  scheme  1" 

MiA.    "I  wUldow,  bowerer,'  it  majBemtokeep  tnefrom  thepilkx?," 

Bamf.  "Well,  bat  there  la  another  thing.  If  thou  canst  find  any  drawing^ 
or  calcalatioDS,  or  tdans  of  tbe  KjTiire'a,  l^g  about,  thoa  most  quietly  pat  -Uiem 
oat  of  tbe  ynj,  wtere  aobodj  would  tMnk  of  looldng  Ibr  them,  and  at  sight 
mead  ttj  &re  with  tbem." 

IRA.     "Very  wall,  Mr.  BailiS" 

Ba^.  "And  thou  must  contrive  so  aa  to  maks  thy  honorable  comrades  in- 
dined  to  be  uerty,  and  work  idly,  and  partknlarly  when  the  squire  or  anybody 
bom  the  ball  oomea  down,  and  then  thou  canst  wink,  as  much  as  to  say :  Tou 

Xkh.     "Wen,  I  will  do  what  I  can.    I  see  plainly  enough  what  thou  art 
after." 
3ml^.     "  Bat,  of  all  things,  the  nxist  important  is,  that  thou  and  I  should  be 

JfiiA.     "  Vei7  true." 

AiOOT.  "We  will  begin  directly.  There  may  be  tell-talea  bare,  who  will 
talk  of  how  we  held  counsel  secretly  together." 

JfiA.     "Thou  art  right" 

BaiHff.  "  Drink  another  ^am  or  two,  and  I  will  pretend  as  ifl  would  reckon 
with  the^  and  thou  wouldat  not  agree.  I  will  make  a  noise  about  it,  thou 
moat  abuse  me,  and  we  will  thrust  thee  out  oT  tbe  bouse." 

Mich.  "  Wen  thought  oC"  He  drank  what  was  in  the  pitcher,  and  then  sidd 
to  the  baQiff,  "Come,  begin." 

Tbebailifr  muttered  something  about  reckoning,  and  then  si^d  alond:  "I 
never  received  the  florin." 

JfiiA.    "Eeoonectyoarseli;  bailiff!" 

Baitiff.  "By  heaven,  I  know  nothing  of  it  I  Wiftl  didst  thou  receive  a 
Bnin  last  week  from  Uichel  T  " 

Wifi.    "Heaven  bless  ual  not  a  kreutzer," 

Bailiff.  "  It  is  very  strange.  Olve  me  the  book  I "  EBie  brought  tt,  and  the 
bailifTread:  "Here  it  is — Monday — aotbiug  from  thee.  Tuesday — nothing. 
Wednesday— Cidat  thou  say  it  was  on  Wednesday  T  " 

JBeh.     "Teal" 

BaH^.  "Here  is  Wednesday — lookl  there  is  notbiog  from  tbee — and  on 
Thnnday,  Friday,  and  Saturday— not  a  lyllable  of  the  florin." 

MIA.     "The  devni  I  tell  yon  I  paid  it." 

Baii^.     "Softly,  softly,  good  neighboi^-I  write  down  every  OilDg." 

Midi.     "WhBtthedeuceiByourKritiQgtome,bailIffT    I  paid  the  florin." 

Bamff.     "It  U  not  true,  UichcL" 

JficA.     "  Here's  a  n^ne,  tosay  I  have  not  paid  him  I" 

BalUff.     "What  dost  thou  say,  thounnhauged  lascalT" 

Someof  the  countrymen  got  up: — "He  has  given  the  baUUT  the  He,  we  heard 
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JRcA.     "No,  IdidDOt    BatlpaidChefioriiL" 

Mm.  "  What  dost  tbon  m;,  thou  knave,  that  thoa  didat  not  give  lum  ttn 
lieT    We  all  hMird  it" 

SaOiff:     "Turn  the  dog  out  of  tha  room." 

If  ichel  toiA  up  a  knile,  and  called  out :  "  I«t  any  one  who  touchaa  me  look 
to  it." 

Bailiff.     "  Take  the  knife  away  from  hitn." 

The;  took  tbe  knife  from  him,  tamed  him  out  of  the  room,  and  mt  down 
•gain. 

Bailiff.     "It's  wen  he  !■  gone.    Be  was  only  a  ipj  of  the  msBon'a." 

OoanlryTntn.    "By  G ,  ao  he  waa.    Wo  are  well  rid  of  hUn." 

Ceaftes  zzz. — oovmnrATtOH  or  thi  coirvxBSATtOH  or  BOODes  with  uch  . 

OTBBB,  nf   1.  DCrFBREKT   HTTIX 

Bbinq  di  Bome  more  wine.  BaililTI  we  wQl  drink  on  the  strcogUi  of  die 
harreat,  and  let  you  have  one  aheaf  out  of  eveij  ten  fbr  a  meMmie  of  wine, 

Ba&ff.     "Tou  will  not  pay  me  aoon,  then." 

Oonnbvmea.     "'So;  but  joo  will  have  heavier  weight  for  that" 

The  bailiBT  wt  down  with  them,  and  drank  to  their  hesila'  content,  on  tlie 
■trength  of  tlie  fliture  tithe. 

Now  their  mou^  were  opened,  and  there  Moee  ftom  all  fiie  tablee  a  witd  up- 
roar of  oaths  and  cunea,  of  diaaolute,  idle  talk,  of  abnoe  and  inaolence.  Tliey 
told  atoriea  of  licentiouaneaa  ajid  theft,  of  blawB  aod  inaulta,  of  debts  th^  Itad 
canningly  eecsped  paying,  of  lawiuits  they  had  won  by  dever  tricksy  of  wicked- 
new  and  riol^  which  Ibr  the  most  part  were  Uix;  but,  alaal  too  much  wsi 
troe.  How  they  had  stolen  from  the  old  squire'e  wood^  and  flelda,  and  tithe»— 
and  bow  tbeir  wives  whined  over  their  children — how  one  took  up  a  pnijM^ 
book,  and  another  hid  the  jug  of  wine  in  Iha  chaff  and  straw.  Aiao  of  Uimt 
hoys  and  prU, — bow  one  helped  his  father  to  cheat  hia  motlier,  and  anollicr  took 
part  witli  the  mother  against  the  fitthei-^nd  how  they  liad  all  done  as  mudi  or 
more  when  they  were  lads.  Then  they  got  to  talking  about  old  Uli,  who  bod 
been  caught  m  such  Ibol's  talk,  and  cruelly  brons^t  to  the  gallows ;  but  how  he 
had  prayed  at  last  and  made  a  holy  end  of  it  And  how,  when  he  had  cooftsB- 
ed,  (though,  as  every  body  knew,  but  ha]4)atill  the  hard-hearted  pastor  had  not 
saved  his  Ulb. 

They  were  in  the  midst  of  this  history  of  the  pastor's  CTne%,  when  the  bailitTi 
wife  beckoned  him  to  come  out  "  Wdt  till  we  have  flnighed  the  story  of  the 
hanged  nuun,"  was  his  answer 

But  she  whispered  in  his  ear:  "Joseph  is  come." 

Hereplied;  "  Hide  him  somewhere,  and  I  will  ccmie  soon." 

Joseph  had  crept  into  the  kitdien;  but  there  were  ao  many  people  In  the 
houset  that  the  hailiff's  wife  was  aAsid  of  his  being  seen.  She  put  oat  the  li^t 
andsaidtohim:  "Jos^t  take  off  thy  shoes,  aodoome  after  ma  into  the  kiwer 
room.    Ily  husband  will  be  with  th&e  directly." 

Joseph  took  hia  shoes  in  bis  hand,  and  followed  her  on  tip-toe  into  the  lower 

He  had  not  waited  long,  before  the  bailiff  came  to  him,  and  nid:  "Whatdcst 
tbou  want  so  late,  Joseph?" 

Jbteph.     "Not  much!  I  only  want  lo  tell  you  I  have  ordered  all  about  the 
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Anttf;    "I  am  glad  of  it,  Joesph." 

■Ai«9>A.  "The  maBter  was  taJking  to-day  of  the  wall,  and  said  that  the  flint 
MoDe,  liaid  by,  waa  Tery  good — but  I  told  bin  be  waa  albol,  and  did  not  know 
hia  own  boNoeaa ;  and  that  the  wall  would  look  much  liandaomer,  and  more 
poliihed,  cf  Schwendi  atone.  He  answared  not  a  word ;  and  I  went  on  to  saj 
tbat,  if  be  did  not  use  Schwendi  Mobb,  it  would  be  a  loaa  to  him." 

BaHiff.     "  Did  he  widTO  upon  it  T  " 

Joatph.     "Yea,  be  did,  inuoediatelj.    Wo  are  to  begin  wiUi  it  on  Monday." 

Bailiff.     "  The  day-Iaboten  are  all  goin^  to  the  hall  on  Monda;." 

Jatejih.  '"tbaj  wiU  be  ba^  by  noon,  and  bu«y  with  the  Btuff  in  the  lime, 
It  ii  at  good  u  mixed." 

Bail^.  "  That  la  all  right  and  well ;  if  it  ware  only  bq^ — ihy  money  is 
ready  for  thee,  Joeeph." 

Joa«ph,    "I  am  to  great  want  of  it  juat  now,  baDifi!," 

Bai^ff.  "  Come  on  Monday,  when  you  have  bc^un  with  the  quairy.  It  la  put 
aaide  fbr  thee," 

Joieph.     "Do  you  anppose  I  Bhall  not  keep  my  word?" 

BaUig.    "Nay,  1  can  tnist  thee,  Joseph." 

JfwpA.  "  Then  ^Te  me  three  crowna  of  it,  now.  I  ahonld  like  to  get  my 
new  boots,  at  the  ahoemaker'i^  for  to-nunrow ;  it  is  my  blrth-di^,  and  I  dare 
not  aak  the  maater  for  any  money,"' 

BaQiff.     "I  can  not  well  ^ve  it  thee  now;  come  on  Monday  evening." 

Jote^  "  I  see  bow  yon  troat  me.  It 's  one  thing  to  promise,  and  another 
to  perform.    I  thonght  I  could  depend  upon  the  money,  bailifC" 

BaHif.     "  On  my  soul  thou  shale  bare  it." 

Joteph.     "Ay,  I  see  how  it  is." 

BaO^.     "It  wai  be  time  raoogh,  on  Monday." 

Joae^  " Bailiff  1  yon  ahow  me,  plainly  enough,  that  yoa  do  not  trust  me; 
and  I  win  make  bold  to  tell  you,  that  I  faar,  if  the  quaiiy  ia  once  opened,  you 
will  not  ke^  your  word  with  me." 

BaBiJf.  "Thisia  too  bad,  JoaephI  lahallmostcertainlykeepmyword  with 
thee." 

Jiueph.     "I  do  not  believe  it    Ifyon  wlUnotgiveit  menow;  it  ia  all  over." 

Baii^.     "Canst  thou  not  manage  with  two  crownsT" 

Jat^h.  "TSo\  I  must  have  three  J  but  then  you  may  depend  upon  having 
ereiy  thing  done." 

Bailiff.     "Well,  I  wUl  give  thee  them;  but  thou  mnat  keep  thy  word" 

JoMpA.  "If  I  do  not,  I  give  you  leave  to  call  me  Uie  greatest  rogue  and 
thief  upon  the  earth." 

The  bfUliET  now  called  hia  wife  and  said:  "Give  Joeeph  tiiree  crowns." 

Hb  wile  took  bim  adde  and  said:  "Do  not  let  turn  have  them." 

BaOiff.     "Do  as  I  bid  thee,  withoot  a  word" 

Wtfe     "  Be  not  so  fboliah  I    Thon  art  in  liquor  and  wQt  repent  to-morrow." 

BaiUff.  "Answer  me  not  a  word  Tlree  crowna  this  mcanenti  Dost  thou 
hem  what  I  say  f" 

His  wtfb  sighed,  reached  the  money,  and  threw  it  to  the  btuUIT.  He  gave  it 
to  Joseph,  and  sajd :  "  Thou  wilt  not,  surely,  deceive  me." 

"Beaven  forbid t  what  dost  tbou  take  me  for,  bailiff?"  answered  Joseph. 

And  be  went  away,  counted  over  bis  three  crowna,  and  said  to  himself:  "  How 

I  have  my  reward  in  my  own  hand^  and  it  ia  safer  there  than  in  the  bafliff's 
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chest  Re  it  an  old  k^d^  and  I  will  not  b*  Ua  twL  31m  maatM  n^  now 
take  dint  or  bhw  atone  kt  me." 

The  baflifT'swift  cried  for  Textron,  orer  the  kttdtqnflrB,  and  did  not  go  again 
into  the  room,  till  pan  nidni^t 

The  bailiff  too,  aa  somi  as-Joaat^  waa  goat,  had  a  Ibrtfiodiiifr  that  b«  had 
oveiTeacbedhimseII].bnt  facaoimlbtggt  ItagBin,amongat  luacompuuma.  The 
liot  oT  the  drinker*  lasted  tQl  after  midnight. 

At  lait  the  baiUff'e  wife  (ianie«irt  of  thekUohen,  faito  the  roan,  andaaid:  "It 
is  lime  to  breakup  now;  it  i«  paM  mtdnigU,  and  Eaater  Sasdi^." 

"EaBterGanda7]"Baldtl»lUlowa,ati«tebedth«aflelvM,  yawned,  and  got  up, 
one  after  tbe  other. 

The;  tottered  and  rtoBtUad  aloi%  oatcbiv  hold  of  the  tables  and  walla,  and 
west  with  difficult  borne  agun. 

"Qa,  one  at  onoe,  and  nuke  no  ncdse,"  MJd  the  wlf^  "or  the  paatw  and  bia 
pec^e  will  fet  hold  of  you,  tAd  make  70a  pay  the  Sne." 

"Nay,  we  had  better  keep  om'monej  for  drinking,"  answered  tbe moi.  And 
tbe  wife  added ;  "If  7011  see  tbe  watdmian,  tell  bim  then  fa  a.glav  of  wine 
and  a  piece  of  bread  for  falm  here." 

miey  bad  aeaTMlj  got  out  of  the  heuas  wben  the  watchman  appeared  beStn 
the  alebouae  windowi^  and  called  ant : 

*  TH  4Dt  «'«ioek,  utd  ■  Blood/  Bonlif  .** 

The  baliur'a  wifb  underatood  hli  ooll,  aod  tmn^t  Um  the  wtne^  and  bade 
him  not  to  t«ll  tbe  paator  how  late  tbey  had  been  up. 

And  now  abe  helped  her  aleepy,  dranken  boaband  off  witti  bia  dwea  aad 
atockingg. 

And  she  grombled  aboat  Joeepfa'a  crowna.  and  her  fanaband'a  fboliabneei. 
But  be  slept  and  anored,  and  took  notice  of  nothing.  And  at  laat  they  both  faU 
aaleep,  on  Hk  boly  erenisg  before  Eaatn'. 

And  now,  thank  Qod,  I  have  no  more  to  r^ato  about  them,  for  BOino  time. 

I  return  to  Leonard  and  Gertrude. 

What  a  wodd  ia  thial  A  garden  liea  near  a  dog-kennel,  and  in  tbe  aame 
ftdd  an  offbnaiTe  dunghill  and  sweet  nourishing  gnwa.  Tea,  It  ia  indeed  aw<m- 
derfhl  worldl  Tbe  beaoHftilpastm^ita^  without  the  manure  which  we  throw 
upon  it,  could  not  produce  ancb  delieioua  herbage. 

CHAPTIB  tttt, — THB  BTinNa  BUOBX  A  UBBIIS  Df  THB  BOUHl  Ot  A.  SOOD 

Qertbcdi  waa  now  alone  with  her  duldrsn.  The  erents  of  the  week  aod 
the  i^proadi  of  the  Sabbath  filled  her  heart 

ThoughtfuUj  aud  (dlently  ahe  [veparad  tbe  aupper,  and  took  oat  of  tbe  dnat 
her  huabaod's,  her  children'^  and  ber  own  Sunday  dotbe^  that  nothing  nagbi 
dlibaot  her  atteuUoQ  in  tbe  morning.  And  when  die  bad  airanged  eTeiyOiine 
■be  sat  down  at  the  table  with  her  diildren. 

It  waa  ber  custom  every  ^turdsy,  when  the  time  for  evening  pray»'  camc^  to 
iD^ireea  upon  tbdr  faeaitB  the  lecoUection  of  Uieir  variooB  biliugB,  and  of  all  tba 
events  of  tbe  week  whicJi  nugbt  be  of  oonaaqaaDoe  to  tiwin. 

And  tbia  day  she  waa  particularly  alive  to  tbe  goodneaa  of  Qod  toward  them 
throughout  the  week,  and  wished  to  fix  it  aa  deeply  aa  possble  apoD  their  yoanff 
bearU,  that  they  might  never  hqset  it. 
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Hm^MrHbM  aroand  Imt,  ftlSed  fitslr  little  fatnds  tbr  pr&Ter,  and  their 
mother  thus  addreeMd  them: — 

"J  liftve  SQmetliing  Tary  good  to  tall  joo,  m/ cUldnml  Your  dear  Cttber  hat 
got .  BiHiie  Tei7  good  work  tliU  week,  bj  wbich  be  will  be  kbta  to  earn  mnoh 
more  than  uaual ;  and  we  maj  venture  to  hope  that  we  shaU  In  Ibtura  bave  oar 
daOf  bread  with  le«  care  and  anxiety. 

"Thank  your  heaTenly  Mher,  my  ohfldren,  fbr  ttii  mercy  to  na,  and  do  not 
fbi^et  the  (brnier  timea,  when  I  had  to  be  aparing  of  every  monthM  of  bread. 
It  wai  often  a  great  Imnble  to  me^  not  to  be  aUe  to  give  yoa  enough,  but  Qod 
Almighty  koew  that  he  would  help  ub  in  bU  own  good  lime,  and  that  It  was 
betto'  for  you,  mj  darfinga,  to  be  brought  up  in  poTer^,  in  patience,  and  in  the 
habit  of  overcoming  yonr  deeirea,  than  in  ahnndance.  It  is  very  difficult  Sx 
paopl^  who  have  bU  they  wish  fbr,  not  to  become  thou^tleea  and  fbi^tflil  of 
God,  and  onmlndfiil  of  what  ia  Ibr  their  real  good.  Bemember  then,  my  chil- 
dren, as  long  BB  you  live^  Qie  want  and  care  you  huTO  undergone;  and  when 
'  yoa  are  yoonelTea  better  d8|  think  oT  those  who  snflier  aa  yon  have  Buffered. 
Never  forget  what  it  la  to  Ael  hanger  and  want,  fliat  yon  m^  be  tender-hearted 
to  the  poor,  and  willin^y  give  them  all  you  have  to  apcire.  Do  you  (hick  you 
diall  be  willii^  to  ^ve  It  to  them,  my  children?  "  "0  yw,  mother,  that  we 
■haUl "  nid  all  the  (Mdren. 

OaiPTBB  nuL—VBJi  EAPPinw  or  laa  hocb  or  pkaicb. 

Xo&er.     "  llicholaa,  who  doat  thou  think  Buffbia  most  from  hunger  T  " 

Kcholai.  "Kadeli,  mother!  you  were  at  hli  father's  yeaterday.  He  must 
be  almost  dying  of  hunger,  for  he  eats  grass  off  the  ground." 

MnOur.  "ShoiddBl  Qtoa  h'ka  aometiinw  to  grre  him  thy  aftemoon'i 
bread?" 

JRA.     "0  yea,  mother]  may  I  give  It  hhn  to-morrowT" 

JUbOer.    "Tea,  ttoo  mayat" 

Keh.     "I  am  glad  of  it" 

Jfbtter.     "And  ftoo,  lisal  to  whom  wSt  tttoa  sometimGa  give  thy  {uece?  " 

iMt.     "I  can  nott^  joat  now,  whom  I  shall  like  best  to  give  it  to." 
.    MiOitr.     "Doet  Ihonnot  reccdiect  any  poor  child  wbo  is  very  hungry  T" 

Lite.     "0  yee,  mother." 

Mather.  "Then  why  cuwtthou  not  leU  torthom  thou  wilt  give  it?  thou  an 
always  bo  overwisa,  Use." 

Lue.    "  I  know  now,  mother." 

HMer.     "Whoisit?" 

Lite.  "  Marx  Bentl's  daughter,  BeUicli.  I  bbw  hn'  picking  op  rotten  potatoes, 
ftom  the  bailiff's  dungbill,  to-day." 

JflcA.  "Tea,  mother,  and  I  Kw  her  too;  and(bltbi:allmypodcet8,biit  Ihad 
not.  a  moiBthtU  of  tcwd  left.  If  I  had  only  kept  it  a  qoaiter  of  an  hour 
k»gBr!" 

The  mother  then  asked  (he  other  chUdren  Um  same  qoeattons,  and  they  were 
an  glad  in  tbeir  faaaito  to  tfahik  that  they  should  give  tfaetr  bread  to  the  poor 


Hw  molbor  let  tham  enjoy  this  pleswife  a  irtiile  longer.  Than  Bhe  said  to 
them:  "Thatisenont^diildrenl  think  how  good  the  aq^re  has  bean  to  mak* 
yon  «Mb  Kpreseut" 

"0  Tea,  onr  pretty  money  I    WDlTonaboir  it  na,  now,  mothn?" 
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"Bj  and  by,  after  pnyer,"  mid  ths  mother;  Mid  tbe  diildrein  jumped  aboot 

Chiptch  ajcniL — the  bekioitsiisss  or  thh  houb  or  piuxai. 
"Tou  ore  noia;,  my chil'ireii,''  sud  tbe  mothar.  "When anything  goodhap- 
pena  to  you,  think  of  God,  who  givee  ua  all  things.  If  you  do  so,  70a  will 
never  be  vild  and  riotous  in  your  joy.  I  am  very  glad  to  rqoice  with  you,  my 
darlings,  but  wben  people  tm  wild  and  riotous  In  thw'  Joy,  they  kwe  the  serenity 
and  peace  of  their  hearts ;  and,  without  a  quiet,  tranquil  heart,  there  is  no  tnje 
happinesB.  Tberelbre  muat  we  keep  Grod  ever  in  TJew.  This  is  the  nse  of  tha 
hour  for  momitig  and  evening  prayer,  that  you  may  Derer  Ibrget  him.  For  who- 
ever is  praying  to  God,  or  thinking  of  him,  can  Beither  be  extravagant  in  joy, 
nor  without  comfort  in  sorrow.  But  then,  my  children,  he  mnst  alwajs  endeBvcff-, 
particularly  when  he  is  praying,  to  keep  himself  quiet  and  untroubled.  Con- 
aider,  wbenever  you  thank  your  Cither  for  any  thing  aincerely,  you  are  not  lUKsy 
and  riotous.  Ton  fidl  aoitly,  and  with  few  words,  on  his  neck ;  and  when  you 
ieel  it  really  in  your  hearts,  tbe  tears  come  into  your  eyes.  It  is  tbe  same 
toward  God.  If  his  loving  kindness  really  rejoices  you,  and  your  heaiis  are 
truly  thankful,  you  will  not  make  a  great  noise  and  toUdog  about  it — bat  tbe 
teats  will  come  into  your  eyes,  when  yoa  think  how  menatul  he  ia  toward  you. 
Thus  all  that  Alls  your  hearts  wiUi  gratitude  to  Ood  and  kindness  to  men,  is  a 
continual  prayer;  and  whoever  prays  aa  he  ought,  will  do  what  is  light,  and 
vrill  be  dear  to  Ood  and  man,  as  long  u  he  lives." 

Nkluitiu.  "And,  mother,  you  aaid,  yeaterday,  that  we  should  be  deer  to  Ihs 
gracioDB  squire^  if  we  did  what  was  right" 

JfoOia:  "Yes,  my  children,  he  ia  a  good  and  religious  gentleman.  May  God 
rewaitt  him,  for  all  he  has  done  for  ua.  I  wish  thou  mayst  become  dear  to  him, 
Nicholas  1 " 

Ifich.  ",  I  will  obey  him,  because  he  is  so  good,  aa  I  obey  you  and  my 
&tbeT," 

Uolher.  "Hat  is  ri^^  Nichi^i  always  think  so,  and  thou  wilt  certainly 
become  dear  to  him." 

mdk.     "If  I  durst  but  speak  a  word  to  him  1" 

MoAtr.     "What  wouldst  tboa  s^  to  himT" 

SiiA.     "I  would  thank  him  Ibr  the  pret^  monsy." 

Amidi.    "  Durst  yoatbouk  him?" 

JJicft.     "  Why  nott " 

Aimtli.    "  I  durst  not" 

Zmr    "Not  II" 

MoOuT.    "Whydniatyoniiot,childreii?'' 

Imb.     "  I  dunild  laof^" 

McOaar.  "  Why  wooldst  thou  laugb,  Llae,  and  so  show  Mm,  plainly,  thatthoe 
wert  but  a  silly  child?  If  thou  badst  not  manj  fbolish  &nciee  in  thy  head,  thou 
wouldst  never  think  of  doing  stieh  a  thing." 

Aandi.     "  I  ihoqld  not  laugb ;  but  I  should  \A  sadly  fr^f^tened." 

MoOior.  "Be  would  take  thee  by  the  hand,  Annell,  and  miile  opcm  Uie«^  as 
thy  father  does  when  he  is  very  kind  to  ttiec^  sad  then  thou  wouldst  not  be 
frightened  any  longer." 

AimM.     "No,  not  thai." 

Jonia.     "Nor  I,  then," 
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JfsAer.  "  Bat,  my  dear  cbdltlren,  how  hare  70Q  gone  on,  u  to  beluviOT,  tliia 
weekT" 

The  children  looked  at  eocb  other,  without  speaking. 

MoOter.     " AnneU,  hast  thou  doua  what  wa«  right  this  weekT" 

AnMH.     "No,  mother,  yon  know  I  did  not  do  right  about  little  brother." 

MaQter.  "Aonelf,  eoine  raiefbrtune  might  have  h^pened  to  him  There  hsTS 
been  children  snlTacated  with  being  left  In  that  way.  And  how  wooldit  thoa 
likt^  thfael^  to  be  ^nt  up  in  a  room,  and  left  to  hunger,  and  Uilrst,  and  017 
ahmet  Beaidea,  little  children,  when  the;  are  left  long  without  anybody  to 
help  them,  get  into  a  paseion,  and  ecream  so  dreadfhllj,  that  it  may  do  them  a 
DtiBchieT  as  long  as  the;  live.  Aiineli  1  God  knows,  I  could  not  have  a  moment's 
peace  out  •£  the  bonse^  if  I  had  reason  to  be  a&ald  that  thou  wouldat  not  take 
proper  caie  of  Hie  child." 

AwadL     "Indeed,  mother,  I  will  not  go  awaj  from  him  any  more." 

JdOer.  "I  do  tnist  thou  wilt  never  put  ma  into  such  a  &ight  ag^n.  And 
Sidiola^  how  bast  thou  gone  on  thiji  last  week  T" 

JVtcAoIiu.     "I  do  n't  know  of  waj  thing  wrong." 

Halher.     "Haat  thou  forgotten  knocking  ovar  thy  little  sister  on  Holiday? " 

SicK     "  I  did  not  do  it  on  pnrpoee,  mother." 

Uofhar.  "If  thou  badst  done  it  on  purpose^  it  would  have  been  bad  mdeed. 
Art  tboa  not  ashamed  of  talking  so  ?  " 

SicK.     "I  am  soriy  I  did  it,  mother;  and  win  not  do  so  agdn." 

JfiiOCT'.  "When  thou  ott  grown  up,  If  thou  takeat  no  more  heed  of  what  is 
near  thee  and  about  thee,  thou  will  have  to  learu  it  to  thy  cost.  Even  amongst 
boy^  those  who  are  so  heedless  are  always  getdng  into  scrapes  and  disputes ; 
■sd  I  am  afrud,  my  dear  ITicholas,  that  th;  oareleaBneeH  will  bring  tliee  into 
great  trouble  and  difBcnltieB." 

JTicA.     "I  will  take  pains  to  be  more  thongbtftil,  mother." 

JTolher.  "Do  BOi  my  dear  boy,  or,  believe  me,  thou  wilt  often  be  veiy  no- 
h^»py." 

AiieA.  "Uj  dear  mother,  I  know  i^  and  am  mie  of  it,  and  I  will  certainly 
take  heed." 

MoOter.     "And  thou,  liee,  how  bast  thou  gone  onT  " 

lAae.     "  I  know  of  nothing  at  all  tbls  week,  mother." 

Ibfher,     "Art  thou  sure?" 

Lita.  "1  can  not  now  Uiink  of  any  thing,  mother ;  or  I  am  sure  Iwould 
wilUngly  tell  yon  of  it." 

MoOur.  "Thou  bast  always  even  when  tbon  knoweet  nothing,  as  mtaj 
words  to  utter  sa  if  thou  hadgt  a  great  deal  to  say." 

£iH.     "  What  have  I  been  saying  now,  mothw?" 

MoOier.  "Nothing  at  all,  and  yet  many  woida.  It  lain  this  way,  as  we  have 
told  thee  a  thooaaud  Ume^  that  thou  art  (bolish.  Thou  dost  not  think  about 
any  thing  thou  hast  to  say,  and  yet  must  alwaya  be  taUcidg.  What  need  wsa 
there  fbr  thee  to  tell  the  bailift;  yesterday,  that  we  knew  that  Amerwaa  coming 

lAat.     "1  am  aorry  I  did  so,  mother." 

IfoOter.  "We  have  so  often  told  thee  not  to  talk  of  what  doea  not  concern 
the«^  particularly  before  atrangers,  and  yet  thoa  dost  so  still.    Suppose  thy  &tber 
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bad  been  »IMi  of  teDIng  him  Uuit  he  knew  it  befbr«t  tni  Oif  pnHag  h*d  ' 
lutiiight  hun  into  trouble." 

Z«M.  "I  aboDld  Juts  been  rerj  BcuTf,  but  neither  of  jva  had  (sld  awoid 
th&t  it  was  to  be  a  secret." 

XoOier.  "  Well,  I  will  teU  th;  (kOux,  when  be  oomea  home,  that  whenarer 
we  are  talking  to  eadi  otfaH"  in  the  room,  we  miut  add,  alW  ever;  aeiiteiwe: 
'Um  may  tell  this  U>  the  neighbor,  or  at  the  weD — but  not  this — pot  thJa — but 
•gain  aha  maj — and  then  thou  wiH  know  what  thou  m&jgt  duttor  about.' " 

Lim.     "  For^te  hm,  mother,  I  did  not  mean  it  ao." 

MoOar.  "  We  have  Mi  thee  i«pe»tedlr,  that  thou  mart  aot  t^  aboat  what 
does  not  oonoera  thie;  but  it  ianaeleaa.  We  can  not  core  thee  of  this  Ming, 
but  by  treating  it  aeiioody;  and  Uie  flist  time  that  I  find  thee  agkin  tdtsttering 
K>  thongbUenlr,  I  wiU  puckh  thee  with  the  rod." 

nia  tean  eame  into  Uaa'i  <j»  when  her  mother  talked  of  the  rod.  IQw 
mother  saw  them,  and  said  to  her :  "  Use,  the  greateat  miaGntones  often  happen. 
from  thou^Ueea  eb»tteriDg,  and  thou  murt  be  cured  of  this  bnlt." 

In  this  manner  aha  spoke  to  thun  all,  even  tothe  littie  one;  "Thou  mnat  not 
«imout  BO  impatiently  for  thy  supper  an;  more,  or  lahallmaketbeswaitkagK 
the  next  time ;  or,  perh^M,  f^re  it  to  one  of  the  othera." 

When  thiawaa  all  over,  the  ddldren  said  their  nnuJeTeningpi&yer,  and  after- 
ward  the  Saturday  prayer,  which  Grertmde  had  taught  tham,  and  whidi  was  aa 

CHATTEX  XZZT. — A  SATUBSIT  KTBUMa  PKXTWML. 

"  HxAVxtfLT  Father  t  then  art  ever  kind  to  the  children  of  men,  and  thon  art 
kind  also  to  us.  Thou  Bnppli«(rt  our  daily  wants.  All  oomes  from  thee.  Oar 
bread,  and  all  that  we  raoelve  from  our  parentB,  thou  haat  first  bestowed  uptm 
Ihem,  and  they  willingly  give  it  to  OS.  They  rejoioe  In  all  whioh  thon  «nableat 
them  to  do  for  us,  and  bid  us  be  tbenkfU  unto  thee  Sat  iL  They  tell  us  that  if 
they  had  not  learned  to  know  and  lOTe  thee,  the;  should  not  so  lore  us;  and 
that  if  they  were  Dnmindfid  of  thee,  they  shoold  do  much  less  for  as.  They  lad 
xa  be  thankftil  to  the  SaTiotO'  of  men,  that  they  have  learned  to  know  and  lova 
thee;  and  they  teach  ns  that  those  who  do  not  know  and  lore  him,  and  follow 
all  the  holy  laws  which  he  has  giren  to  men,  can  ncdther  so  well  loye  tbee^  nor 
bring  op  th^  children  ao  pionsly  and  caraAilly  as  tboae  who  beUere  in  the 
Savionr.  Oar  pai«ulB  tea<Ji  oamaqy  things  of  Jesos,  the  Ueseiah;  what  gn*t 
things  he  did  tbr  the  children  of  men ;  how  he  psmed  his  life  in  suOering  and 
distrees,  and  at  lart  died  upon  Uie  cioea,  that  he  might  make  men  h^py  in  time 
and  eternity ;  how  Qod  raised  bim  again  fiom  the  dead ;  and  bow  he  now  sila 
at  tlie  right  hsnd  of  the  throne  of  Qod  hi;  Father,  id  ttie  gloiy  of  beaTen,  and 
BtUl  lores  all  the  children  of  men,  and  seeks  to  make  them  blessed  and  happy. 
Itgoee  to  our  hesrts  when  we  hear  of  our  blessed  SaTioor.  0,  may  we  learn  so 
to  live  as  to  obtain  &,na  in  his  sight,  and  at  last  be  recoiTed  onto  him  in  hesTen. 

"Almigh^  Father  I  we  poor  children,  who  here  pray  together,  are  brothers  and 
risteTB;  therefbre  may  we  always  lore  one  another,  ood  never  hurt  each  other, 
but  be  kind  and  good  to  each  other  whenever  we  have  the  opportunity.  Uay 
we  oareAiUy  watch  oTer  the  little  ones,  that  our  dear  parents  may  follow  their 
work  and  eani  tbeir  bread,  without  anxiety.  It  is  all  we  can  do,  to  help  them 
fbr  the  trouble  and  can  Uiey  bare  had  on  our  account  lUward  them,  0, 
heavenly  Father,  fbr  all  they  have  done  tU'  us ;  and  may  we  be  obedient  to 
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■ttiem  in  an  which  tiief  require  from  ds,  that  tbej  Diaj  love  tu  to  tbe  «od  of 
their  Utm,  aod  be  rewarded  for  all  the  fiuthAil  kindneas  (her  have  ahown  na. 

"0,  Almighty  Godl  mafveiOa  the^iproacfaiiigSahbalh,be  truljmiiidAil  of 
all  ihf  goodneaa^  and  of  the  lore  of  Ohriat  Jeeaa;  and  also  of  all  that  our  de«r 
parents  and  Oieodado  fbraa,Uiat  we  maybe  thaokflil  and  obedient  to  God  and 
man,  and  walk  befbre  thee  in  love  all  the  dajn  of  our  hTee." 

Here  Nicholas  paused,  and  Gertrude  added,  with  reibreuce  to  the  events  of 
the  we^ :  "  We  thank  thee,  Heavenly  Father,  that  tboa  hart  thia  week  relieved 
oar  dear  parenla  from  their  aniiouB  care  Ibr  our  nouriahmant  and  support,  and 
given  DDto  our  lather  a  good  and  profitable  employment.  Ve  thank  thee  that 
our  chief  magistrate  ii^  with  a  truly  parental  heart,  our  proteotor  aod  our  help 
m  all  uiaCirtunea  and  diatMaa.  We  thank  titee  for  the  goodneaa  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  If  it  be  thy  will,  may  we  grow  up  to  serve  and  pSaase  hinij  who  is 
to  D«  as  a  bther." 

Then  Lize  repealed  after  hw:  "Forgive  me,  0,  my  Ood,  my  beeettiiig  bdt, 
and  leach  me  to  bridle  my  tongae ;  to  be  silent  when  I  ought  not  lo  ^leak,  and 
carefhlly  and  thoaghtflilly  to  anawer  the  queations  I  am  aaked." 

And  Nicholaa :  "  Guard  me  in  fhture,  0^  Heavenly  Father,  from  my  hasti- 
neas ;  and  teach  me  to  give  heed  to  what  I  am  doing,  and  to  thoae  who  are 

And  Anneli:  "I  repent,  0  my  God,  that  I  ao  tfaooghtleasly  left  my  little 
brother,  and  alarmed  my  dear  mother.    Uay  I  do  w  no  more." 

Then  the  mother  said,  ftuiheT:  . 

"Lmdl  hearnal 

"Fathw,  fbrgiTenal 

"  (niriat  have  men7  upon  ns  I 

Tbea  mdralas  repeated  the  Loid's  pnjet. 

And  Bnne  added :  "Ifay  God  bless  our  dear  bther,  nod  mother,  and  brothera, 
and  sistai^  and  oui  kind  beoelBctra',  and  all  good  men." 

And  Liae:  "In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

KoOter.  "  M^  God  be  with  you,  and  keep  you  1  May  he  lift  up  the  light 
of  his  countoiance  upon  you,  and  be  merdful  to  you  for  everl  " 

The  children  and  their  mother  rem^ad  for  a  time  la  that  stillness,  which 
moat  alw^B  succeed  a  prayer  ftxun  the  heart 

C&IPTEB  XXZVL — FtTKB  DBVCmOH   ABD    LUTIHO   tTP  OF  TUB  BOtTL  TO  OOD. 

IiiSK'broke  this  ailence :  "  Now  will  you  show  ni  our  preseota,"  said  she  to 
her  mother. 

"Yea,  I  will,"  replied  the  mother.     "But  liza,  thou  art  always  the  first  to 

NicfaoUs  jumped  &om  bia  Beat,  ruahed  post  big  little  sister,  to  be  nearer  the 
light,  that  he  might  see  the  money,  end,  In  so  doing,  pushed  the  child  eo  that  it 
cried  out 

Then  said  the  mother :  "]!Tichol*a,  this  is  not  right  It  isnot  aqnortarof  an 
hour  since  &ou  gaveet  thy  promise  to  be  more  carefhl,  and  now  thou  art  doing 
the  same  thing  again." 

mdnlai.     "  0,  mother,  I  am  very  aony.    I  win  never  do  so  again." 

MiOta:  "So  thou  saidet  Just  now  before  God,  and  yet  thou  dost  it  again. 
ThoQ  art  not  in  real  earnest." 
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NiiA.     "0,  Indeed,  mother, lam  iQMineiL    Forglremel    I un,  {ndeed,  iL 

earnest,  and  7wy  t/orrj." 

J/olher,  "  And  ao  am  I,  NidiDku ;  but  thoa  wilt  forget  again  if  I  do  not 
puniflb  tbee.  Thou  mnat  go  without  aupper  to  bed.  Aa  she  apoka,  ebe  led  ttiB 
boy  away  <Vom  lite  other  children  into  hia  room.  His  aistera  atood  bU  sonoir- 
tUUf  around.     They  were  troubled,   because  Nit^laa  might  not  eat  with 

"Why  will  you  not  let  me  teach  you  b;  kiudneea  alone,  my  children,"  aatd 
the  mother. 

"  0,  let  him  be  with  oa  this  once,"  said  the  children. 

"  No,  my  loTsa,  he  must  be  cured  of  bis  careleaaneoB^"  aaid  ibe  mother. 

"  Then  do  not  let  ua  see  the  preeeiite  till  to-noriow,  when  he  can  look  at  them 
with  u^"  said  AnneU. 

MoOier.     "  That  ia  right,  AnnelL    Teg,  be  may  aee  them  with  yon  then." 

Then  ahe  gave  the  children  their  supper,  and  went  with  them  into  their  room, 
where  S'labtHm  waa  atUl  weeping. 

"Take  care,  another  time,  my  deanst  hoy,"  said  hli  mothn-  to  him. 

MCAdtiw.  "Oulf  fbrgiTB  me^  my  dear,  dear  mother.  Only  tbrgire  me  atid 
Idaa  me,  and  I  will  willingly  go  witboat  aupper. 

Then  Qertrude  fcisHed  her  eoii,  and  a  wann  tear  fell  upon  hie  cheek,  aa  rite 
aaid  to  Mm:  **  O,  Nicholaa,  Nicholas,  be  careMf  Nicbolaa  threw  hla  aimi 
around  hiamotber'e  neck  and  aaid;  "Uy  dear  mother,  fi»^Te  me." 

Gertrude  then  blessed  her  children,  and  went  again  into  her  roran. 

She  was  now  qnite  alone.  A  little  lamp  burnt  blntly  in  the  room,  her  he«rt 
waa  devoutly  still ;  and  the  stiUDeas  was  a  prayer  which,  withoat  wordi^  moved 
her  Inmost  spirit  A  feeling  of  the  presence  of  God,  and  of  his  gDodneas ;  a 
feeling  of  hope  of  an  eternal  lifh,  and  of  the  inward  bafiioDes  of  the  man  who 
puia  hia  tmst  and  oonSdenoe  in  his  Alndghty  Father;  all  this  filled  her  aool 
with  deep  emotiDU,  so  that  ahe  sunk  upon  her  knees,  and  a  Sood  of  tears  ndled 
down  her  cheeks. 

Blessed  are  the  tears  of  the  child,  when,  toudied  by  a  &ther'a  goodnew,  he 
looks  sobbing  back  upon  the  post,  driea  his  eyee,  and  seeks  to  reoorer  hims^ 
tnfore  he  can  stammer  out  the  thankfolneas  of  his  heart  Blessed  were  tiie 
tears  of  Nicholas,  which  be  wept  at  this  moment,  becanse  be  had  displeased  bis 
good  mother,  who  waa  so  dear  to  him. 
Blessed  ore  the  tears  of  all  who  weep  from  a  pure  child-lUce  heart 
The  Lord  of  heaven  looks  down  upon  the  aobbiog  fbrth  of  their  gnttltode, 
and  upon  the  team  of  tlieir  eyes,  when  they  spring  from  aiTbction. 

He  saw  the  tears  of  Oertnide^  and  beard  the  sobbing  of  her  heart ;  and  Om 
offering  of  lier  thanks  was  an  acceptable  sscriflce  to  him ;  Gertrude  wspt  long 
belbro  the  Lord  her  Qod,  and  her  eyes  were  stilt  moist  when  her  husband 

"Why  dost  tiiou  weep,  QertrodeT  thy  eyes  are  red  and  fiUl  of  teaisl  Whf 
dost  thou  weep  to-day,  Qertrude  T  " 

Gertrude  answered :  "  H7  dear  hudMmd,  these  are  not  tears  of  sorrow; — 1» 
not  afraid.  I  wished  to  thank  Qod  fer  this  week,  and  my  heart  was  so  M  that 
I  fell  upon  my  knees;  I  could  not  speak  (or  weeping,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  me 
as  If  I  bad  never  so  thanked  Qod  hebre." 

"0,  my  love,"  answered  Leonard,  "I  wish  I  oould  so  quickly  lift  vp  my  soul, 
and  poor  ibrth  my  heart  in  tears.    It  is  now  my  firm  leaohitlon  to  do  what  b 
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right,  aad  to  be  jnat  and  thanklUl  toward  God  and  nun ;  bnt  I  ihaU  nerer  b« 
able  to  &11  upon  mj  knees  thaa  aod  shed  teara." 

Oertrude.  "If  thou  art  only  eameetly  reeoWed  to  do  wbat  b  right,  2H  the 
TWt  is  of  little  coneeqaence.  On«  has  a  weak  voice  and  another  a  strong  one, 
bnt  that  ugniflei  Utile.  It  is  onlj  the  use  to  whioh  the7  are  applied,  whicb  is 
of  importanoe.  Hy  dear  husband,  tears  are  notMog,  aod  bended  Icnees  are 
Qotluiig ;  but  the  resoliitlon  to  do  jestlr,  and  be  thanldiil  toirard  Ood  and  man 
la  eTGr;  thing.  Iliat  one  man  is  more  easily  afibcted  and  another  leas  so,  is  of 
no  more  cooaeqoence  than  that  one  worm  crairls  through  the  earth  more  esailj 
than  another.  If  thou  art  00)7  in  earnest,  mj  Iot^  thou  art  sole  lo  Qnd  him 
who  is  the  bther  of  all  men." 

Leonard,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  let  bis  head  fiill  upon  her  neok,  and  she  leaned 
her  &ce  over  his,  with  melancholj  tendemeas. 

They  remained  thus  (br  a  whiles  still  and  deeply  affected,  and  were  silent 

At  last  Qertmde  said:  "Wilt  thou  not  eat  to-night?" 

"I  can  not,"  answered  he,  "my  heart  is  too  fUl.  I  can  not  eat  any  thing  at 
present."  "  Nor  can  I,  my  love^"  said  she ;  "  but  1 11  tell  thee  what  we  will  do. 
I  will  take  the  food  to  poor  RudL    His  mother  died  to-day." 

CHIPTXB  ZXXTIL — EINDHBSS  TOWABD   A  POOB  HAS. 

Leonard.    "Is  she  then  at  last  freed  ftom  her  misery  t" 

Qtrlnide.  "Tea,  Ood  be  pnused  I  But  thou  shouldst  liave  seen  ber  die^  my 
deu  husband.  Only  tbinkt  she  found  out  on  the  day  of  her  death  that  Budell 
had  stolen  potatoes  from  as.  She  sent  the  boy  and  bis  bthet  to  me,  to  ask  fbr- 
giveneea.  8he  deelred  them  eameetly  to  beg  us,  in  ber  name,  to  forgiTS  ha-, 
because  she  could  not  pay  back  the  potatoes )  and  poor  Budl  promised  so 
heartilj  to  make  it  op  by  working  for  thee.  Think,  my  dear  husband,  how  all 
this  affected  me.  J  went  to  tba  dying  woman,  but  I  can  not  tell  thee,  it  Is  im- 
poesible  to  describe,  with  what  a  melancholy  dying  tone  she  asked  me  whether 
I  had  fbi^ren  them ;  and  when  she  saw  that  my  heui  was  toudied,  how  she 
reoonimended  her  diildren  to  me ;  how  ahe  delayed  it  to  the  last  moment  and 
then,  when  she  found  the  was  going,  how  she  at  last  Tentnred,  and  witb  what 
humlli^  and  loTB  toward  her  children,  she  did  it;  and  bow  in  the  midst  of  it 
she  expired.     0,  it  is  not  to  be  told  or  deeoribed." 

Lan.     "  I  will  go  with  thee  to  them." 

Ger.     "  Yea,  come,  let  ua  go." 

80  saying,  sbe  look  up  the  broth,  and  tbay  went 

Whm  they  arriTod,  Bodi  was  sitting  on  the  bed  by  the  ocvpse.  He  wept 
and  sigbed,  and  his  little  boy  celled  out  thim  the  other  room,  and  asked  Mm  for 
bread — or  even  taw  roots — m"  any  thing  at  aU. 

"  Alas  I  I  have  nothing  whaterer.  For  Qod's  sake,  be  quiet  tUl  mi^ning.  I 
have  nothing,"  said  the  btber. 

And  the  little  fellow  cried  out :  "Bnt  I  am  so  hnngiy,  bfiiar,  I  can  not  go  to 
deep!    0, 1  am  sohongry,  btherl" 

Leonard  and  Qertmde  heard  this,  opened  the  door,  set  down  the  Ibod  befix« 
the  hungry  child  and  said  to  him,  "  Eat  quickly,  hefbre  it  is  oold." 

"O,  OodI"  exclaimed  Rudi,  "What  is  this?  Budsli,thMe  arethapeople 
from  whom  thou  hast  stolen  potatoes;    and,  ^as,  I  myself  bare  eaten  of 

Oer.     "Say  no  more  about  that,  BudL" 
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JhxlC     ■'IdueiiotIookT«iliitheboe,!tgoeaaotoin7beMttottUciriiit 

iMm.     "Eat  Bometliliig,  EodL" 
BtML.    "lta.%va,\  lat  w  e«^  &tlMr." 


Ob  tba  (ulb'!  kor. 
In  body  ud  hI,  Aihb  1  " 
Tbna  prByed  ths  boj,  took  ap  the  Kpoon,  bumbled,  wep^  and  ate. 
"ICa7  God  rawsrd  jroQ  Ibr  It  a  thouaud  Ibid,"  said  the  btherj  and  ho  ate 
•lao,  ud  tean  Tell  down  hla  cheela. 

BattbeydMnoteatttall,  bat  wt  aaide  a  plate  fhU  Smt  tile  cbUdren  irim  irm 
adMpL    Than  Baddi  gave  thanks. 

\^^'\  l^okA*  Lord, 
Whp  in  our  bTHd 

Ta  kJB  b*  ptati^  hflur,  uid 
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As  Rodi  wu  about  to  tbim^  them  tgaln,  he  sighed  inToluntarilj. 

"Doat  thon  want  aometUDg,  BucUT  If  it  ia  ouf  Ibiug  we  can  do  lor  the^ 
ten  oa,"  Bud  Leonatd  to  him. 

"No,  I  wuit  notUng  more,  I  thank  7011,"  answered  Bndl. 

Bat  lie  eridentl;  represaad  a  deep  rf^  iriiich  atniggled  to  e«cape  from  hlg 
hcait  Iieonard  and  Qertrnde  looked  at  him  with  sorrowful  qTmpathy,  and  aud: 
"  Bat  thou  mgh«a^  and  we  see  that  th7  heart  ia  troabled  aboMt  aomething." 

"Tell  them,  tell  them,  bther,"  said  the  boy,  "the?  are  ao  kind." 

"  Do  tell  m^  if  we  can  help  thee,"  aiJd  Leominl  and  Oertntde. 

"Dare  I  TeatofeT"  aaawered  the  poor  man.  "I  have  neither  ahoes  nor 
ttotAJngl^  and  to-morrow  I  muat  follow  mj  motllsr  to  her  graven  and  tha  day 
after  go  to  the  baU." 

ZemaH.  "To  think  that  thoa  ahooldat  fret  thTaelf  thus  about  iti  Wl^ 
didst  thou  not  tell  me  directij  T    I  oan  and  will  willingly  give  thee  them." 

BudL  "And  wilt  Aon  believe,  after  what  haa  hf^tpened,  that  I  wiE  retain 
titom  aafe  and  with  thanks  T  " 

loon.  "Bay  nothing  of  that,  BudL  I  woold  tniat  thee  for  more  than  that; 
hat  thf  mlaery  and  want  hare  made  thee  too  feerfliL" 

Oerinide.  "  Tea,  BntU,  troat  in  God  and  man,  and  thou  wilt  be  easier  in  thj 
hear^  and  better  abl^  to  help  thyself  in  all  sitnationa." 

Sudi.  "Tea,  Grertmde,  I  ought  to  have  more  trust  in  my  &^er  in  hesTtsi; 
and  I  oan  never  saffldently  thuik  you." 

Zam,     "Say  nothing  of  thal^  RadL" 

Gtr.     "  I  abonld  like  to  see  thy  mother  again." 

niAy  went  with  a  feeble  lamp  to  bar  bedaide;  and  (Kertnide,  Leonard,  Budi, 
and  the  little  ones  an  with  teon  in  their  eyei,  looked  at  her  awhile,  in  the  deep- 
eat  ailence ;  then  they  cuvered  her  up  again,  and  kindly  took  leave  of  each 
other,  almost  wtUioot  words. 

Aa  they  went  home,  Leonard  aald  to  Qertrude:  "What  a  dreadfbl  state  of 
wTetcbedne«  this  la  I  Not  to  be  able  to  go  any  longer  to  church,  nor  to  ask  fi>r 
work,  nor  return  tbanka  for  it,  because  a  man  has  neither  dothea,  nor  ahoet^ 
nor  stockings." 

Otr.  "If  be  were  auflering  it  D-om  any  fiuiH  of  his  own,  it  wonld  almoat 
drive  him  to  despair." 

Xmb.  "Yea,  Geitrxide,  he  would  despair,  he  oertsinly  would  despair,  0«- 
tnide.  If  I  wore  to  hear  my  children  cry  out  m  that  way  for  bread,  and  had 
wma,  and  it  was  my  own  butt,  Qertrude,  I  should  despair;  and  I  was  on  the 
road  to  this  wrettdiednees." 

Oer.     "  We  have  indeed  been  saved  ont  of  gr^rt  danger." 

As  they  thus  spoke,  tbey  passed  near  the  tavern,  and  the  unmeaning  riot  of 
drinking  and  talking  reached  their  ears.    Leonard'a  heart  beat  at  a  distance,  bat. 
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M  be  drew  neu,  he  Bhnddeied  with  paioftd  honor.  GeHrado  looked  Ht  liim 
tenderlr  and  socTownilly,  and  Leonard,  uhamed,  aniwered  the  moumAil  look  of 
hla  0«rtmd«  mi  eaid;  "O  what  a  bleeeed  evening  1iat«  1  epeat  with  theel 
and  if  I  had  beeo  ber«  inEteadl" 

Qertrude'B  sadness  now  increased  to  taan,  and  she  tilaed  ber  ejea  to  heaven. 
He  saw  it  Teora  stood  also  in  bis  ejte,  and  the  same  sadness  was  nptrn  his 
countenance.  He,  too,  raised  his  vjm  to  heaven,  and  both  gated  for  a  Ume 
upon  the  beantinil  sky.  They  lotted  with  adnuration  upon  the  silvray  btight- 
aem  of  the  moon;  and  a  r^)tiirons  inwird  sstisfiKtioD  assured  then  that  the 
pure  and  innooent  feelings  of  their  hearts  were  aoceplablo  in  the  mgbt  of  Qod. 

After  this  abort  deUjr,  they  went  into  tlieir  cottage. 

Oertrude  immediately  sought  out  shoes  and  stockings  Ibr  Budi,  and  Leonard 
took  tiiem  to  him  that  evening. 

Thea  he  came  back,  they  said  a  preparation  prayer  for  the  Bacrament  of  the 
next  day,  and  fell  asleep  with  devout  thankfiilneBB. 

In  the  moroing  they  aroee  early,  end  r^oiced  in  the  Lord ;  read  the  history 
of  Uie  Savionr'a  sufferinga,  and  of  the  institution  of  the  holy  sapper;  *od 
praised  God  in  the  early  hours,  before  the  Sabbath  Eim  arose. 

Then  tbey  awoke  tbelr  cbildren,  waited  for  them  to  say  their  morning  ^njer, 
and  then  went  to  churdi. 

A  quarter  of  ao  hour  before  service-time,  the  bailiff  also  arose.  He  could  not 
find  the  key  of  bis  clothes-cbest ;  uttered  dreadful  curses;  killed  the  chest  op«n 
irith  bis  foot ;  dressed  bimeelf ;  went  to  church ;  placed  himself  in  the  Qnt  aeat 
in  the  choir;  held  his  hat  before  bis  mouth;  and  looked  intc  evarycomer  of  the 
church,  whilst  he  repeated  his  prayer  uader  his  hat 

Soon  afterward  the  pastor  entered.  Then  the  people  sang  two  veraea  of  the 
hymnfer  Pasuon  week;  "  0  man,  repent  thy  heavy  ans,"  and  so  on. 

Then  the  pastor  went  into  the  pnJ[Ht ;  and  tins  day  he  preached  and  inatmcted 
his  people  ss  IbUowa : — 

OEAPrra  xxm.— A  easnas. 

"Mt  children! 

"  He  who  fbars  the  Lord,  and  vralks  piously  and  uprightly  be&re  Mm,  walks 
in  light 

"  But  be  who  in  all  his  dtnngs  is  forgetM  of  Ms  Ood,  waDcs  in  daikncBS. 

"Therefbre  be  ye  not  deceived,  one  only  is  good,  and  he  is  your  Father. 

"  Wherefore  do  yon  run  astray,  and  grope  about  in  darkness!  No  one  byoor 
Father  but  God. 

"Beware  of  men,  lest  ye  learn  from  fliem  what  will  be  displeasing  in  the 
sight  of  your  Father  in  heaven. 

"Happy  is  the  man  who  has  God  for  his  Father. 

"  H^ipy  is  the  man  who  feara  wickedness  and  hates  deceitfiilneea:  lor  liey 
who  commit  wickedness  shall  not  prosper,  and  the  deceitM  man  is  taken  In  hit 
own  scare. 

"The  man  shall  not  prosper,  who  oppresses  and  ii^ ores  Ms  neighbor. 

"The  man  shall  not  pruq>er,  ^fainst  whom  the  cry  of  tlie  pow  man  lina 
towwdGod. 

"Woe  to  the  wretch  wbo  in  the  winter  feeds  tiie  poor,  and  in  ttte  hBirest 
tiikes  (him  him  double. 

"Woe  to  tbe  godless  man  who  caasea  the  poor  to  dilnk  wine  in  the  mniiiMr, 
snA  in  tiw  autumn  requires  from  him  doable. 
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"Woe  to  him,  when  he  takea  awaj  from  tlie  poor  man  bis  straw  Mid  his  Ibdder, 
■0  that  he  can  not  till  bU  gnnuicL 
"WoB  to  him,  bj  the  hardims  ot  whose  heart  the  children  of  the  poor  want 

"Woe  to  the  godleaaman,  who  lends  money  to  the  poor  that  they  may  become 
his  servants,  be  at  bis  ooouiuuid,  work  without  wages,  and  yet  pay  lont 

"Woe  to  him,  when  they  gha  false  testimony  for  him  before  the  Judge,  and 
swear  blse  oaths  Chat  his  canse  is  jost 

"  Woe  to  him,  when  he  ssaemblefl  sinners  ft  his  honae,  and  watches  with 
them  to  hetn^  the  just  man,  that  be  may  beoome  as  one  of  ihem,  and  forget  his 
Qod,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  and  wsste,  with  them,  the  wages  of  his  labor, 
upon  yrbkii  bis  wilb  uid  children  depend. 

"And  woe  to  the  miseTable  man,  who  sotl^  himself  to  be  led  astray  by  the 
oogodly,  and,  in  bis  tbon^tlessaess,  sqnandera  the  money  wbicb  is  wanted  at 

"  Woe  to  him,  when  the  sighs  of  his  wife  arise  to  Qod,  because  she  has  oo 
fbod  tbrberinlkiit. 
"  Woe  to  him,  when  hia  child  starres,  that  he  may  drink. 
"Woe  to  him,  when  she  weeps  over  the  wants  of  her  duldren,  and  her  own 


"Woe  to  him,  who  wastes  the  apprentice-fae  of  his  sons;  when  his  old  age 
comes,  tbej  will  say  unto  him,  '  Thon  didst  not  behave  as  a  father  to  us,  thou 
didst  not  tttich  us  to  earn  bread,  how  can  we  now  help  thee  ? ' 

"  Woe  to  Choee,  who  go  abont  telling  lies,  and  make  the  crooked  straight,  and 
the  straight  crooked :  tor  they  ahall  come  to  shame. 

"Woe  to  yon,  when  ye  have  bought  the  land  of  the  widow,  and  the  house 
of  the  orphan,  at  an  unfair  prico.  Woe  to  you,  for  this  is  yom'  Lord ;  lather  of 
the  widow  and  of  the  orphan,  and  tbey  are  dear  to  him;  andyearealuttredand 
an  abominatioD  in  his  sight,  because  ye  are  cruel  and  hard  to  the  poor. 

"  Woe  to  you,  whose  houses  are  (Ull  of  what  does  not  belong  to  you. 

"Though  you  riot  b  wine  which  came  tcom  tbe  poor  man's  vines: 

"Though  you  laugh,  when  starved  and  miserable  men  shake  their  com  into 
your  Kclcs  with  sig^s; 

"TboogfajoQ  sneer  and  Jest  when  the  oppressed  man  writbea  Uke  nworm 
before  you,  and  entreats  you,  in  God's  name,  to  lend  him  a  tenth  part  of  what 
you  bave  cheated  bim  of;  tboi^h  you  harden  yourselves  ^;ainst  all  this,  yet 
have  you  never  an  hour's  peace  in  yonr  hearts. 

"No!  there  live*  not  the  man  upon  God's  earth,  who  oppreesee  tbe  poor  and 
ishapiT. 

"Though  he  l>e  n^aed  out  of  all  danger,  out  of  all  fear  of  iniqui^  or  punish- 
ment, on  this  earth;  though  he  be  a  ruler  in  the  land,  and  imprison  with  his 
hand,   and   accuse  with   his   tongue,   miserable  men  who  are    better  than 

"Though  he  sit  aloft,  and  Judge  them  to  life  or  death,  and  aentenoe  them  to 
tbe  sword,  or  tbe  wheel: 

"  He  is  more  miserable  than  they  t 

"  He  who  oppresses  the  poor  man  ftom  pride,  and  lays  snares  Its- the  unlMa- 
nate,  and  swears  away  widows'  hooaes;  he  is  worse  than  the  tbief  and  the 
murderer,  whose  rewwd  Is  death. 
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"Ttwtiriiit^  bai  Ihfl  sua  wfaa  doM  Umb  thii^ BD  pMceAil hoffi',  ftrongtiMrt 
hialife. 

"E*  wuden  od  the  bee  of  the  cMiti  ladeu  irith  tb«  cune  irf  a  biMber't 
nmrder,  which  leaves  no  rest  for  his  heart 

"HsimidenanHiiid,>QdBed[s,aitd  triea  cofitfniwny  to  oonoeel  from  hinaelf 
the  bnrnir  of  hi*  Inwwd  ttacvghta. 

.  "'WtheatiiiKBiiddiiiikiBg,  with  iUBrieoc*  and  malice,  with  hatred  aiiiditii&, 
with  lies  and  deceit,  with  buffoonery  and  licei^latumeBa,  with  alandtr  and  abUBC^ 
•mOk  qoairding  and  backbitm^  he  weAn  to  get  thton^  the  time  whidi  ia  a 
traithen  to  him. 

"But  he  will  not  alwkja  be  ahleto  ai^ipMaa  the  Toice  of  Ma  ctmsaeace;  he 
will  Dot  always  be  able  b>  escape  the  fnroT the  Lord;  itwlD  bll  upon  him  like 
an  aimed  man,  and  yon  will  lee  him  trenble  and  be  diamayed,  lUte  a  priaoner 
whom  deatb  thKAtent. 

"  But  happy  is  the  man  who  has  no  part  in  aoch  doings. 

"  H^p7  is  the  nun  who  is  not  answerable  fin  the  porcrly  of  bis  neighbor. 

"Happy  is  the  man  who  baa  nothing  ia  bis  peeseanan  wtiidi  he  haa  fcrced 
from  the  poor. 

"  H^jpy  aie  yoo,  when  yoor  month  ia  pare  from  hanh  wwda,  and  yonr  ^«c 
btHn  haish  looks. 

"Happy  are  you,  wh«D  the  poor  man  U«nn  yon,  and  when  the  widow  and 
Uia  orphan  weep  teen  of  gratitude  to  Qodfbryon. 

"  H^)py  <8  the  man  who  walks  in  lore  before  liis  Ood,  and  belbre  faia  peiqile. 

"  Haf>i7  an  yon  who  are  pious;  come  and  rejoice  at  the  table  cf  the  Ood  of 

"The  Lord  yoor  Qod  is  your  Father. 

"Xbe  rigne  of  love  from  big  hands  will  refreeh  your  ^iitia,  and  the  bleaaed- 
nan  of  your  aoula  will  increase^  because  your  love  toward  God  your  Father,  and 
toward  your  brethren  of  mankind,  will  incieaae  and  atoeDgtboD. 

"Bat  ye  who  walk  without  love,  and  in  yoor  deeds  consider  not  that  Ood  ia 
yoor  Father,  and  that  your  neighbors  are  the  children  of  your  Ood,  and  that 
the  poor  maoieyouibtotber;  ye  ungodly,  what  do  ye  here!  ye,  who  to-moiTow 
will  iqjureand  oppress  the  poor  as  ye  did  yeeterday,  whatdoyehereT  Will  ye 
eat  of  the  bread  of  tlia  Lord,  and  drink  of  bia  cup,  and  aay  that  ye  are  <me  in 
body,  and  mind,  and  soul,  with  your  brethren? 

"  Leave  this  bouse,  and  avoid  the  meal  of  lovs^ 

"And  ye  pooraQdoppreegedoneBofmypeoplsbalievaaiid  tnut  iotbeLoid, 
and  the  fruit  of  your  afQictim  and  aollhiii^  wiH  beoome  a  bleoing  to  yoo. 

"  Believe  and  tntst  in  the  Lord  your  Ood,  and  fhar  not  the  ungodly ;  but  keep 
yonreelvea  from  them.  Bather  niffer,  lather  endure  any  wan^  tsther  bear  any 
iqjnij,  than  seek  bdp  from  th^  hard-heaitedneea.  Fen'  tlie  words  of  the  hard 
man  are  liea,  and  bishelp  is  a  deooy  by  which  he  ae^B  to  entrap  the  poor  man  and 
destroy  him  Therefore  flee  fixim  the  migodly  man  when  he  aahiM  yon  with 
amOea,  when  he  e^vea  you  bia  band,  and  takes  youra  with  frtandliwaa  When 
be  offera  you  tiia  assistance,  then  flee  from  bim;  for  the  mgodly  man  inauarea 
tile  poor.  Avoid  h'r",  and  Join  not  youraelvM  with  him ;  but  fear  bim  not: — 
though  yon  aee  him  standing  fiist  and  great,  like  a  lofty  oak,  IWhimBoCt 

"Go,  my  children,  into  the  fbieat,  to  the  place  where  the  k>f^  oak*  ttaod,  and 
■ee  bow  the  little  treea,  which  withered  under  their  shade,  now  being  nanored 
from  them,  flouiiah  and  bloom.    The  aun  shines  again  upon  the  young  plaot^ 
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tbedeW'OfkeaTeaftlli^pmtlMcabi  Ha  itKiigfth,  and  Hie  great  spreading  nx>ta 
«f  (beoBka^  whkA  wiehed  Vp aD  tbe  noariduiietit  Own  (be  groimd,  Btnr  decay, 
and  noiiriab  tbe  yiyaag  trees  wbkdi  witbered  in  the  ohade. 

"  Thendbre  h<^  in  tbe  Lord,  Sx  bia  help  narer  fiilla  Qioae  wbo  hope  in  Mm. 

"The  day  oTtheLotil  will  MHneto  SietrngocUymani  and  on  Out  d^;  when 
lie  e^mU  see  tbe  opt««aed  BDd  Oie  poor  man,  he  will  erf  out  and  my:  t>,that 
I  had  been  as  ods  oT  theaet' 

'^ntereMe  tnutln  the  Lord,  je  who  are  tronbled  and  opproeKid,  and  r^oice 
tbat  je  Inotr  the  Lord,  who  baa  qipointed  the  mpper  of  lore. 

"  For  through  lore  je  beer  the  Baffbrings  of  thta  earth,  evcm  aa  a  trtMnTe  from 
tbe  Lord;  and  jam  burthens  only  IncreaBe  jour  abeDgtb  and  your  bleaaed- 

■"Hiarelbie  rejoice  tiiat  ye  know  tbe  God  of  lore;  tbr  without  IbTe  je  would 
sink  and  become  -as  the  ungodly,  wba  torment  and  betray  yon. 

"Praise  the  Ood  of  love,  that  he  bas  appointed  this  sacnunen^  and  haa  called 
yon,  Biaon)!8t  his  mUUooi,  to  partake  in  bis  holy  myiteries. 

"  Pnuse  ye  the  Lwd  I 

"  The  tcralation  of  love  is  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

"  Love  is  the  band  whioh  biuda  tbe  earth  together. 

"Love  is  the  band  which  uoiteeGod  and  man. 

"Withoiit  love,  man  iswltbont  God;  and  without  God  and  love,  what  is 

"DareyeeayT  can  ye  utter  or  Uilnk  what  man  is  witbont  God,  and  without 
love? 

"Idarenot;  I  can  not  express  it — man,  without  Qod  and  wltbont  love,  is  no 
longer  a  man,  but  a  bmte. 

"  Tberefiire  rejoice  that  ye  know  the  God  of  love,  who  has  oalled  the  world 
from  bnitithnen  to  lovej  ttvm  darkness  to  light,  and  fium  death  to  eternal  lift. 
Bifjoice  Qiat  ye  know  Jama  Christ,  and  through  ^th  in  blm  are  called  to  be 
children  of  Qod,  and  to  eternal  life. 

"And  yet  once  more  I  say  onto  yon,  rejoice  that  ye  know  the  Ltad ;  and  pr^y 
fiir  all  thoae  who  do  not  know  him;  that  they  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  tmtb  and  of  your  joy. 

"  Ify  children,  come  to  the  holy  supper  of  your  Lord.    Amen." 
When  tbe  pastor  bad  said  this,  and  instructed  fais  congregation  tbi  neatly  an 
hoar,  he  prayed  with  tbem,  and  then  the  whole  coi^regatton  partook  at  tbe 
Ziord'a  supper. 

Tbe  balUff,  Ennmiel,  e«dited  In  distribntiDgtbe  lord's  snpperj  and  when  all 
tbo  people  had  f^veu  thanks  unto  tbe  Lord,  they  sang  a  hymn,  and  the  pastor 
blesaed  bis  people,  and  every  one  returned  to  his  own  house. 
Chapter  zl.— a  pboof  th^t  the  skbvoh  was  qood;  San,  or  kbowlcdob 

Am  ntSOB,   AKD  WHAT  IB  OALLED  OPFfiSSStlfO  tm  POOR. 

nn  baiK^  F""n*',  ma  ftuiDUa  at  the  diacoorae  wbidi  the  pastor  had  deliv- 
ered about  tbe  ungodly  man ;  and  on  the  Lord's  day,  which  the  whole  parish 
kspt  bAj,  be  rage^  and  swore,  and  abused  the  paator,  and  aaid  many  violent 
thing*  against  bim. 

As  aoon  as  he  got  liome  finm  Uh  sacrament,  he  sent  fiv.bia  dissolute  compao- 
icKin  to  come  to  him  directiy.  They  soon  arrived,  and  Joined  the  iMilitTin  say- 
lug  many  flbamefu!  sud  aboslve  things  of  the  pastor  and  his  Christian  disooiDne. 
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The  bailiff  began  flist :  "  I  ctu  not  endure  bia  [lamned  taanta  and  attacka." 

"It  is  not  right,  it  la  a  im,  and  particulaiir  on  the  SalbbaUl  dqy,  it  ia  a  on  to 
do  ao,"  eakt  old  Abi 

Baiiiff.  "The  rascal  knows  rery  well  tliat  I  can  not  endnre  it,  and  he  aaij 
goee  on  so  oiiidi  the  more.  It  will  be  a  Bne  thing  Ibr  him,  if  he  can  bring  0ie 
people,  b;  hia  preaching  and  his  abosf^  to  liate  and  debase  what  he  doM  not 
understand,  and  liaa  nothing  to  do  with." 

Ahi.  "  Ay,  indeed  I  our  bleaaed  Saviour,  and  the  erangeliatB,  and  the  q)0*- 
tles  in  the  New  Teatament,  never  ottudied  any  body." 

ChrMtm.  "TboQ  canst  not  aajlhat  They  did  attach  people,  and  still  more 
than  the  pastor  doM." 

Al>i.     "It  ia  not  true,  Christian." 

Chrit.  "  Thon  art  a  fool,  AbL  7e  blind  guides,  je  ampents, — je  geseraticn 
of  Tipen^  and  a  thouaaod  sucli.  Thou  knaweet  a  great  deal  about  the  Kbk^ 
Abi" 

Cmmtryman,     "Te^  Abi  1  the;  certainly  did  attack  people.'' 

Ckrit.  "Theydid.  But  as  for  aDairs  of  law,  which  they  did  not  nndraatand, 
and  redtoninga  whidi  bad  been  settled  before  the  jadgea  acootdiDg  to  law,  they 
did  not  meddle  with  them,  and  those  who  do  are  very  dilforent  kind  of  people." 

ComL     "  Tea,  that  they  are." 

Chrii.  "They  must  be  very  different,  or  people  woold  not  be  aobohL  Only 
tbink  what  they  did.  There  was  ooe  Annaa— -yee,  A^ji^wf  was  hia  name-— and 
bis  wife  after  bim,  only  for  telling  one  lie,  they  fell  down  and  died." 

ComL     "Die  they  indeed?    For  only  one  lie 7  " 

Chrii.     "Tee,  aa  true  as  I  am  alive,  and  standing  here." 

AH.     "It's  a  fine  thing,  ioo,  to  know  one's  Bible." 

Chnt.  "  I  bare  to  thank  my  fitther,  who  is  dead  and  buried  for  it  For  the 
rsBt  he  was,  Ood  forgave  him,  no  great  thii^H.  He  ran  through  all  my  motbei'a 
property  to  the  last  &rtbing, — but  I  could  have  got  over  that,  if  he  had  not 
leagued  himself  so  much  with  Oli,  who  waa  hanged.  Such  a  thing  as  that  in- 
Jurea  children  and  children's  childreik.  But  be  oonld  read  bis  Bible  aa  well  as 
an;  pastor,  and  made  us  all  learn  too.    He  would  not  ezcose  one  of  us." 

Abi,  "1  have  often  wondered  how  be  oonld  be  ao  good-ftw-notbing,  wfaen 
be  knew  so  much." 

OomL    "It  is  veiy  Mraoge." 

Joti.  (A  stranger,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  tavern.)  "I  can  not  help 
laogfaii^,  nei^bora,  at  jour  wonder  about  it.  If  much  knoiriedge  oonld  make 
people  good,  your  attomeym  and  brokers,  and  baUiC^  and  magiatratea,  with  re- 
spect be  it  spokeo,  would  be  alwa;r*  Uie  beet" 

CoaaL     "Ay,  and  so  they  would,  n^^bor," 

JotL  "Depend  upon  it^  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  knowing  nod 
doing.  He  who  is  fbr  canyiag-  on  his  busnem  by  knowledge  alon^  had  need 
take  care  lest  he  forget  bow  to  act" 

OovnL  "  Tea,  so  it  is.  A  man  soon  forgets  what  he  doee  not  practice." 
JotL  "Of  coune.  When  a  man  is  in  habits  of  idleneaa,  be  ia  good  tv 
nothing.  And  so  It  Is  with  those  wbo,  from  idleness  and  weariness  get  to  <^t- . 
taring  and  talking.  They  become  good  tbr  nothing.  Only  attend,  and  yoii  win 
find  that  the  grentest  part  of  tboea  fellowa  wbo  have  stories  out  of  the  Bibk^ 
or  the  newapapers,  and  new  and  old  panqthlets,  constantly  in  their  hands  and 
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mondis,  are  litUe  better  than  mere  idlen.  If  ooe  wants  to  talk  with  them 
about  hoose^eeplng,  bringing  Tip  children,  profit,  or  bumneas,  when  they  ahotild 
grv6  one  advice  how  to  aet  about  this  thing  or  that,  which  is  of  real  use,  they 
Uand  there  like  blockheads,  and  know  nothing,  and  can  teU  notbiog.  Only 
where  people  moet,  fbr  idleoeci,  in  taverns,  and  at  danoes,  and  gosapings  on  Sun- 
dafs  and  holida;rs ;  there  the;  sbow  oK  They  t«ll  of  <]Qack  oures.  and  Iboliah 
Bloriea  and  tales,  (u  which  there  it  not  a  word  of  tmth ;  and  jet  a  whole  room 
full  of  honeit  folks  will  ait  listening  for  hours  to  such  a  prating  leUow,  who  tclte 
them  one  lie  after  another." 

Abi.  "  B7  m;  soul,  it  is  as  he  says  1  and,  Chriatian,  he  has  drawn  th;  lather 
to  the  life.  Jnst  so  we  went  on  with  him.  He  was  as  stupid  as  an  ox  about 
eTei7  thing  relating  to  wood  and  flolda,  cattle,  (odder,  plonghing,  and  such  like ; 
and  knew  no  more  aboat  his  own  bueineaa  than  a  sheep.  But  in  the  taicm,  and 
at  pariah  meettnga,  and  in  the  churchyard,  aAer  serricc^  he  spoke  like  s  wiae 
man  from  tiie  Bast  Sometimes  of  Doctor  Faustus,  sometimes  of  our  Saviour, 
Bomettmea  of  the  Witch  of  Endor,  or  of  the  one  of  Hirzau,  and  sometimea  of 
bull-flghts  at  Haeatridit,  or  of  horse-races  at  London.  Stupidly  as  he  did  it.  and 
evident  as  It  was  that  he  was  tellmg  tbem  lie^  people  went  on  willingly  listen- 
ing to  him,  till  he  was  near  being  hanged,  which  did  at  Ust  hurt  hia  credit  aa  a 
story-teller." 

■Axt     "  It  was  high  time." 

Abi.  "  Tea,  we  were  fools  long  enough ;  and  gave  him  many  a  glass  of  wine 
for  pure  lies." 

JimL  "To  my  mind  it  wonld  have  been  better  for  him  if  you  had  never  given 
him  any." 

Abi  "  Indeed,  I  believe  if  wo  had  never  given  him  any,  he  wonld  not  have 
come  BO  near  the  gallowi.    He  wonld  have  been  obliged  to  work." 

Jbil.     "  So  yon  see  your  good  vrill  toward  him  did  him  an  injury." 

CaunL     "  Tes,  that  it  did." 

JoA  "  It  is  a  wicked  and  ruinoni  thing  to  drag  the  Bible  into  such  idle  hill- 
ing and  bearing  of  profane  storiee." 

LcapL  "My  bther  once  beat  me  soundly  fbr  fbrgetting,  over  one  of  these 
stories,  (I  think  it  was  out  of  the  Bible,)  to  Ibtch  the  cow  from  the  pasture." 

Joft  "  He  waa  in  the  right  To  do  what  is  in  the  Bible  is  our  business,  and 
tn  tell  us  about  it  is  the  pastor's.  The  Bible  is  a  command,  a  law;  wliat  would 
the  governor  say  to  thee,  if  he  had  sent  a  command  down  to  the  village  that  we 
were  to  cart  something  to  the  castle,  and  Ihou,  instoad  of  going  into  the  wood 
to  get  thy  load,  wart  to  seat  thyself  in  the  tavern,  take  op  the  order  in  thy 
hand,  read  it  aloud,  and,  whilst  thou  wert  sitting  over  thy  glass,  explain  to  thy 
neighbors  what  he  meant  and  wished  for?" 

Abi.  "Wliat  would  he  say  to  me?  He  would  abuse  me,  and  laugh  at  me, 
and  throw  me  into  prison  for  taking  him  for  a  IboL" 

Joit  "And  just  so  much  do  the  people  deserve,  who  read  the  Bible  from  mere 
idleneiB,  and  that  they  may  be  able  to  telt  stories  out  of  it  at  the  tavera." 

Ckrii.  "Yea,  but  yet  we  must  read  in  it,  to  know  how  to  keep  in  the  right 
way." 

Jorl.  "Of  course.  But  those  who  are  always  stopj^ng  at  evely  resting-place. 
ead  standing  still  to  talk  at  every  well,  and  Qnger-post,  and  croes,  which  is  put 
down  to  show  the  way,  are  not  those  who  will  get  on  the  bstest  ?  " 

Abi,     "But  how  ia  this  neighbor?    They  say  one  can  not  pay  too  dear  fbr 
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knowledge ;  bol  it  aetms  to  me  one  rosy  eaiily  pay  too  6e*r  for  knowledge  of 
man  J  things." 

Joat  "Tea,  indeedl  We  olwayv  ptj  too  dear  for  everf  thing  wliidi  keepr 
na  awaj'  Ihnn  actire  daties  and  htuinm  of  importance.  We  sbonld  seek  la 
gain  inforuutloa  that  we  narknoir  how  to  act,  and  if  people  tijto  kuowmanj 
thln^  merely  Ibr  the  take  of  talking  about  them,  they  wilt  certainly  avail  them 
nothing. 

"  It  LB,  with  respect  to  knowledge  and  performance,  as  it  is  in  a  trade,  A  shoe- 
maker,  for  instance,  most  work,  that  Is  Ihe  Brat  thing;  he  most  also  be  able  to 
jui^  of  leather  and  know  how  to  buy  it ;  this  is  the  means  by  wbich  he  ran 
can?  on  his  trade  to  adTastage;  and  so  it  is  in  every  thing  else.  Exectition 
and  practice  an  the  diief  things  ftv  all  men;  knowledge  and  imderst&nding  an 
the  means  by  whidi  they  can  carry  on  their  burineM  to  advaatage- 

"  But  for  this  pnipoee  the  knowledge  of  every  man  ahoold  relate  to  what  he  has 
to  do  and  perform,  or  in  other  words  to  his  dilef  boaineaB." 

AM.  "  How  I  begin  to  see  bow  it  ia.  When  a  man  has  Ms  bead  Kill  of  van- 
oua  and  Ibreign  a^in,  he  does  not  give  his  mind  to  his  own  bnsineee,  and  to 
what  is  of  the  meet  Importance  to  him." 

JmL  "  Joat  so,  Tfae  thoughts  and  understanding  of  eveiy  man  should  be 
Intent  upon  the  thmga  whkJi  are  of  the  greatest  caaaeqtKnce  to  him.  Ibaveiw 
meadows  to  be  cullivaled  by  irrigation,  thcrefbre  it  is  nothing  to  me  bow  peojde 
manage  to  overflow  tbem ;  and,  til]  I  have  a  wood  of  my  own,  I  ahall  certainly 
take  no  pains  to  know  how  it  may  be  beet  taken  care  of.  But  my  reservinn 
formatiare  are  often  ia  my  thougbte,  because  they  make  mypoormeadowa  ticb. 
Kveiy  thing  would  prosper,  if  every  body  were  properly  attentive  to  his  own 
albir.  People  get  plenty  of  knowledge,  soon  anoagfa,  if  they  only  learn  to 
know  things  well ;  bat  they  never  learn  to  know  them  well,  if  they  do  not  b^D 
by  knowing,  and  looking  aRer  what  belongs  to  tbem.  Knowledge  risea  bj  de- 
grees from  the  lowest  thing  la  the  highest,  and  we  sball  make  grveX  progresi  in 
our  lEvea,  if  we  begin  thos;  hut  from  idle  talking,  and  stories,  and  foolish  dreama 
of  things  in  the  clouds,  or  in  the  moon,  people  leant  only  to  beootoe  good  fi>r 
nothing." 

Abi.     "They  begin  to  learn  that,  even  at  scfaooL"^ 

During  the  whole  of  this  conversation,  the  balliir  stood  by  the  Are,  stared  into 
It,  warmed  himself  scarcely  listened  to  any  thing,  and  joined  seldom,  and  with- 
eut  any  connection,  in  what  they  were  saying.  He  forgot  the  irine  in  his  ab- 
straction, and  therefore  it  was  that  the  conversation  between  Abl  and  tbe 
stranger  had  lasted  so  long.  Perhaps,  too,  he  was  not  willing  to  expreoa  his 
vexation  till^the  stranger  bad  finished  his  glam  and  left  them. 

Then  at  last  he  began  all  at  once,  as  !(  durii^  his  long  silaDce,  he  had  be«n 
learning  It  off  by  heart 

"  The  pastor  is  always  talking  aboat  oppreMsing  the  poor.  If  what  be  ckUb  op- 
pressing  the  poor  were  done  by  nobody,  the  devil  take  me  If  there  would  be  aa; 
poor  in  tbe  world.  But  when  I  look  around  me,  from  tbe  prinoe  to  the  oigfat- 
watchman,  Qxnn  the  first  council  in  the  land  to  the  lowest  parish  meetiDg^  eroj 
one  seeks  his  own  profit,  and  presses  against  whatever  comes  in  bit  way.  The 
late  pastor  gold  wine,  as  I  do,  and  took  hay,  and  ooni,  and  oat^  in  pajtnent  for 
it,  as  much  as  I  do.  Throughout  the  world  evsiy  one  oppreasee  his  inferiore, 
and  I  am  obliged  to  submit  to  Oppression  in  my  turn.  Whoever  has  any  thin^, 
or  wishes  to  have  any  thing  most  oppress,  or  he  will  loM  what  is  hia  own,  and 
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beoonw  •  baggw.  If  ths  pMtor  knew  the  poor  u  well  w  I  do^  he  would  not 
boable  Umaalf  BO  much  aboat  them;  but  It  la  not  fbr  the  aake  of  the  poor.  All 
he  wanlB  ta  to  Ond  bnh,  and  lead  the  paople  to  jnigB  one  another  wroDgflill;. 
The  poor  are  a  good-fa>Dolhing  set :  IT  I  wanted  ten  n^nea  I  ooold  soon  And 
risTSD  amonggt  the  poor.  I  wMi  pe<^ile  wcmid  bring  me  my  income  TegalarlT- 
home  mwj  quvter-daj,  I  would  aocm  learn  to  receive  It  piooily  and  devoijtlj. 
Bat  in  my  buEtnea,  in  a  tBTera  and  In  poor  oottagee,  where  ereiy  larthing  mnal 
lie  tbRMd  out,  and  one  ia  idagned  at  eray  torn,  it  la  a  vety  dillbrent  thing.  I 
would  1^  a  wager  that  any  laodlonl,  wIm  would  aot  oonaiderately  and  com- 
paontrmntnly  toward  day-labc»«n  and  poor  peiqile,  would  aoon  loae  all  he  had. 
They  are  rogues  er^y  one." 

ThiM  ipdw  fiM  b^lOl  and  pemtted  tbe  roloe  of  hit  coudeoce^  which  made 
him  nneagy,  and  toU  him  that  the  paottv  waa  right,  and  that  he  waa  the  man 
who  <^pfeaBed  idl  tbe  poor  of  tho  vUlagts  enn  untQ  the  blood  started  nnder 
their  naila. 

Bnt,  howarar  he  reasoned  to  himselll  he  waa  not  at  rest    Anxiety  and  care 
viaibly  tormented  him.    He  paced  nnetisUy  up  and  down  the  room. 
.  At  laat  he  cald:  "I  am  bo  angry  about  the  pagtor'a  sermon,  that  I  know  not 
what  to  do,  and  I  am  not  well    Are  you  oold,  nei^bon  T    Iharebeeo  as  cold 
B8  ioe^  ever  vnce  1  osme  tHme." 

"Ho,"  answered  Uie  nel^iboTv,  "It  i«  not  cold;  but  every  body  saw  at 
Ghqrcb  that  thou  wert  not  well,  thoo  wert  so  deadly  pale." 

BaOiff.  "Did  every  body  aee  it  at  dtnrchf  I  waa  indeed  Bttangely  iUi — I 
un  very  leveriah — and  so  (Mnt — I  most  drink  mnethlDg.  We  will  go  hito  (be 
bB[±  room,  during  service-time." 

CniPTBB  ZLL — 1  OBDBOHWXBDm  DtrOSlU  IBS  PABTOB  01  IKPBOPIR  OOVDVCI. 

But  a  ohnndiwarden,  who  hved  in  the  saote  itreat  with  the  baili^  and  had 
seen  Abi,  Ctuiadan,  and  the  other  feQows  go  into  Uw  tavera,  between  tiie  sw- 
vioea,  waa  angry  iu  hia  heart,  <uid  tbou^t  at  that  moment  of  tha  oath  he  had 
taken  to  look  after  all  improper  and  probne  oondoct,  and  to  inform  the  pastor 
of  it.  And  th«  diurcbwatden  act  a  man,  he  ooold  depend  upon,  to  watch  the 
fellon,  and  see  whether  Hwy  went  out  of  the  taven  again  before  service. 

It  wai  now  nearly  time-fbr  tbe  bell  to  ring,  and,  aa  nobody  came  out,  he  went 
to  the  pactOT,  and  told  him  what  he  had  aeen,  and  (bat  be  bad  aet  a«miiei  Tren 
to  watch  them. 

The  pastor  wsj  troubled  by  this  intelligeno^  sighed  to  himaeltl  and  wid 
little. 

Tbe  churdiwardon  thought  he  waa  studying  Us  sermon,  and  spoke  lees  than 
usual  over  his  gUsa  of  wine. 

At  last,  as  tiie  pastor  was  preparing  to  go  into  the  (litirch,  Bamnel  cam^  and 
the  chun^warden  said  to  him ; 

"Thou  canst  tell  the  honorable  Herr  Pastor,  thyself  all  about  it" 

Then  Banmel  said :  "  May  heavMi  blesi  yon,  honorable  Herr  Panor,  sir." 

The  pastor  thanked  him,  and  said :  "Are  these  people  not  gone  home  yetT"' 

SamtitL  "No,  sir!  I  have  kept  fn  sight  of  the  tavern  ever  sinoe  the  OAat 
told  me  to  watdi,  and  nobody  has  left  the  home,  oxMpt  Qua  baOfff' a  wife,  wbo 
is  (pne  to  dmrdL" 

PaMor.     "And  tiioo  art  qidte  certain  Oat  UMyv"  an  (tlU  hi  the  tavern  f 

Bern.    "Tm,  dr,  I  Hn  nre  <tf  it" 
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(TAunAworiJm.  "Tour  Teveretic*  bma  that  I  wbb  not  mlaUkec,  and  that  It 
irsB  mj  duty  to  let  70a  know  of  it." 

Potior.  "It  u  a  gTMt  pity  tluU  inch  tbbiga  dionld  t^e  op  anj  one's  tune 
and  tbanghti  on.  a  Sabbath  inj." 

Chitrthmardm.     "  Ws  hare  on]j  done  what  waa  onr  dn^,  pleaM  Jtna  rer- 

Pa^oT.  "  I  know  it,  and  I  thank  yon  ibr  four  watdiliilnen,  But^  oeighbon, 
take  care  tbat,  for  the  aake  of  a  trifling  duty,  yon  do  not  forget  one  of  more  tUf- 
flcultj  and  importance.  To  watdi  orer  oamlrG^  and  otw  onr  own  hearta,  is 
OUT  Brat  and  most  important  dn^.  Tharelbre  it  i«  alwa;i  nnfiirtuiiate  when 
inch  evil  deeds  diatroct  a  man's  thoughts." 

After  a  while,  he  added;  "Not  atich  shamefbl  cl!K»iIer  most  no  longer  be 
endured — forbearance  only  Increaaea  it." 

And  he  then  went  with  the  men  into  the  dmrcb. 

CnAETEB    IIJI. AN    ASOTnOIJ    TO    THE    VOKBIHG'B    DIBOOITSBZ. 

Ab  be  was  readiog  the  account  of  our  SaTiour'a  soSeringa,  he  came  to  tiien 

"And  wbeD  Judaa  bad  taken  the  lop,  Satan  entered  into  hia  heart." 

And  he  disoonraed  to  bis  peot^e  upon  the  whole  hiatCHT  of  the  traitor;  nd 
his  feelings  wwe  ao  atrm^y  excited,  tbat  he  atrudi  the  oudiian,  yrfiemently, 
wit^  hia  hand,  which  he  bad  not  done  for  jeara  before. 

And  be  said  tbat  aJl  tboM  wbo,  ai  soon  as  tbej  went  ont  from  ti>e  Lord's  sap- 
per, ran  offto  drinking  and  guning,  were  not  a  jot  better  than  Juda^  and  woidd 
eome  to  the  same  end. 

And  the  oongregaUon  began  to  wonder,  and  consider,  wbat  ooold  be  the 
meaoing  of  this  great  indignation  of  the  pastor. 

People  h^^n  to  lay  their  beads  together ;  and  a  mnrmnr  went  lawid  tbat  the 
bailiff  had  his  house  fUlof  his  aaaociates. 

And  all  the  people  began  totum  their  ejes  toward  Iiis  empty  sea^  andtowaid 
hia  wife. 

Sie  observed  it — trembled— cast  down  her  eyes — dnrat  not  look  any  bo^T  in 
the  lace;  and,  aa  soon  aa  the  ringing  began,  made  her  way  ovt  of  the  dmndi. 

When  she  did  tlutt,  the  ezcitemeot  grew  atill  greater,  and  some  pointed  at  ber 
with  thni  flngers;  some  women  even  stood  up  on  the  Airthest  bmdieeoa  tbs 
women'a  mde  to  see  ber,  and  tbwe  was  so  much  diaturbanoe  tbat  the  ainging 
went  wrong. 

CSIPTXR  ZUn. — TSI    COTTDTSTIIEH  HI   TEI  TATBSV  JUUC  SIBTUBBED. 

Shb  rati  borne  as  &st  aa  abe  could ;  and,  when  she  entered  the  room,  she  threw 

the  prayer-book,  in  a  rage^  amongst  the  glaaaee  and  Jnga,  and  burst  into  a  violent 

fit  of  crying. 

The  bailiff,  and  the  neighboia,  inquired  wbat  was  the  matter 

Wif^     "  1 11  soon  let  jou  know  Hut.    It'aaahamelbr  joatobedrinkii^hwe 

on  the  Sabbath  d^." 
BaSig.     "Is  that  all?    Then  there  ia  not  much  amiaa." 
Mm.     "And  it  ia  the  first  time  it  ever  made  yon  cry." 
Bal^S-     "I  thougfat,  to  be  sure,  thou  hadat  loat  thy  parse,  attbeleaM." 
■ITi/s.     "  Do  n't  be  talking  thy  ncaumse  now.    If  Iboa  badst  been  at  cbiud^ 

ithou  wouldst  not  be  so  read;  with  it." 
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BaO^.     "Vbatfg  the  matter  ULBDf    Do  nt  make  Bueh  a  blubbering,  bat  teU 

n^  "The  pastor  must  tuve  got  to  Icnow  tbot  thaae  lellowB  of  Uiiiie  vera 
drinking  hare  during  gwvico-tune." 

Bo£iff.     "That  would  be  »  cursed  boaines^  indeed." 

'Wifs.     "  He  knona  i^  to  a  certain^." 

BaUiff.     "  What  Satan  could  teU  bim  ofit  just  nowf  " 

Wifi.  "What  Satan,  tbon  simpleton  T  Tbef  oome  here  smoking  their  pipes 
along  tbe  streeti  inatead  of  bf  the  back  way;  and  so  pan  ck»e  by  the  elder's 
hooae.  It  is  impoesAle  to  tell  tbee  in  what  a  w^  the  pastor  baa  been  talking, 
and  all  the  people  have  been  pointing  at  me  with  thedr  lingers." 

Baaiff.     "  Tbia  Is  a  danmed  trick  that  some  Satan  has  been  plajing  me." 

Wife.  "  Wbj  must  jou  come  Just  to-day,  you  drunken  hounds  1 — J'ou  knew 
well  enough  that  it  was  not  right" 

Mm.     "  It  is  not  our  &alL     He  sent  for  us." 

Wifi.     "Did  he T" 

Mm.     ••  Ay,  that  be  did." 

BaUig,     "I  via  in  such  a  atrat^  way,  I  could  not  bear  to  be  alone." 

Wije.  "  Well,  it  is  no  matter  how  it  was.  But^  neigbbora,  g>^  as  quickly  as 
yon  Dan,  through  the  back  door,  home ;  and  take  care  tliat  the  people,  as  they 
oome  out  of  the  diiiich,  may  find  every  one  of  yon  at  bis  owa  dooi^-aod  so  yon 
may  pat  a  cloak  over  the  thing.  Thej  have  not  yet  quite  dnished  the  hymn, 
but  go  Erectly.    It  is  high  lime." 

Bailiff.    "Tee;  away  witii  yoa.    It  is  well  advised." 

The  men  went,  and  the  bailiflT's  wife  told  him  that  the  pastor  had  preached 
about  Judaa,  bow  the  devil  had  entered  into  his  heart,  bow  he  bad  banged  bim- 
self;— and  how  those  who  went  ttom  the  Lord's  supper  to  drink  and  game  would 
come  to  a  like  end." 

"He  was  so  earnest"  said  the  woman,  "tliat  be  strudc  the  cushion  with  his 
tat,  and  I  turned  quite  sick  and  ^nt." 

The  bailiff  was  so  much  tenifled  by  tius  aocount  tiiat  it  struck  Mm  duml^ 
and  he  conld  not  utter  a  word ;  and  heavy  groans  escaped  from  the  proud  man, 
who  bad  not  been  heard  to  atter  such  fbr  yean. 

His  wife  asked  htm,  repeatedly,  why  he  groaned  In  such  a  mannerl 

He  answered  her  not  a  word ;  bat  more  than  once  he  mattered  to  himself: 
"Whatia  tobetbeeudofthisT  what  vrlll  become  of  mo?" 

He  paced  np  and  down  the  room  in  this  way  Jbr  a  long  time,  and  at  last  said 
to  his  wife :  "  Qet  me  a  cooling  powder  from  the  barber's ;  my  blood  is  in  a  fever, 
and  oppresses  me.  I  will  be  bled  to-morrow,  if  the  medidne  does  not  remove 
it" 

His  wife  fetched  him  the  powdw;  he  took  it,  and,  after  a  whUc^  became 

Cbatfik  XLTf,— DreoEDTiOH  OF  A  wioKBD  kah'b  riKJsaB  nnDmo  vnx 

stCBAHSrr. 

Then  he  told  his  wife  bow  In  the  morning  he  bad  gone  with  right  feelings  to 

churdi,  and  in  the  b^;innlng  of  the  service  had  prayed  to  Qod  to  fbi^ve  his 

sins;  but  that  the  pastor's  discourse  bad  driven  him  mad,  he  bad  not  had  one 

good  thought  since,  and  dreadfiil  and  bortiUe  things  had  occurred  to  bim  during 

"From  the  beginning  to  the  end,"  said  he  tohiswif^  "I  could 
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■ot  Otter  ft  liDgls  pTBTer.  Uj  heart  was  like  a  Btonej  and  vhen  the  pastor  gsre 
me  Uw  bread,  be  looked  at  me  in  awayl  can  not  describe.  No,  it  is  impoa^ble 
to  give  an  idea  oT  it;  but  I  shall  nerer  fargetit  When*  judge  condomit  a 
poor  ainner  to  the  wbeel,  or  the  Oames,  ami  breaks  his  rod  oT  office  dtot  bim,  ha 
doea  not  lo<^  at  him  in  sodi  a  way.  I  can  nerar  fin|^  htnr  he  looked  at  me. 
A  oold  sweat  ran  down  my  &ce;  and  07  IuuuIb  trembled  as  I.  took  the  brmd 
ftam  him. 

"And  when  T  had  eaten  it,  a  flirioos,  hMrible  rage  against  the  paator  took  poa- 
■Melon  of  mc^  so  that  I  gnashed  with  mj  teeth,  and  duist  not  look  nnind  me. 

"Wi&l  onedreadflil  Idea  after  aootber  oame  Into  isf  mind,  and  terrified  me 
Ska  a  thunderbolt ;  but  I  could  nut  get  rid  of  tfaem. 

"I  draddered  *t  the  altar,  so  that  I  could  not  hold  the  cup  &»;  and  then 
oamaJoaeph,  with  hia  torn  booti,  and  threw  down  his  rogue's  eTea  when  he  saw 
me.    And  mf  three  crownsl — O,  bow  I  shnddned  at  the  thoi^t  of  m;  three 

"  Then  came  Qertnide,  who  raleed  her  ej'es  to  beaven,  end  then  fixed  tbem 
on  the  cup,  as  if  ahe  had  not  seen  ms^  as  if  I  bad  not  been  there.  She  hatea 
me,  and  curses  me,  and  wish«e  to  ruin  me ;  and  yet  she  could  behaTe  as  if  Ae 
did  not  see  me,  as  if  I  bad  not  been  there. 

"  Theu  came  the  mason,  and  looked  so  sonowfiillj  at  nie^  as  if  he  would  bare 
nid,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart:  'ForgiTeme,  bailiK'  He,  who  would  bring 
me  to  tiie  gallows,  if  be  oootd. 

"Then  came  8haben  Uicbel,  as  pale  and  fri^tened  as  mjseU^  and  tretnbling 
10  much.    Think,  wife,  what  a  state  all  this  put  me  into. 

"IwasaflvidHansWustwoaldbeoomlDgtoai  I  ootild  cot  hare  stood  that — 
the  laip  would  oertainlj  bare  fallen  out  of  mj  band,  and  I  should  have  dropped 
upon  the  gronnd.  As  it  was,  I  could  scarcolr  ke^  upon  m;  feet;  and,  when  I 
got  back  to  my  seat,  all  my  limbs  shot^  so  that  when  tbey  ware  singing  I 
wuld  not  hold  the  book. 

"And  all  tbe  time  I  kept  thinking — 'Amer,  Amer  is  at  the  botlcxa  of  all 
thial'  and  anger,  tarj,  and  rerenge  raged  in  m;  heart  the  whole  time.  A  thing 
I  had  oerer  thought  of  in  my  life  came  into  my  bead  dnring  the  sKxamenL  I 
dare  scarcely  tell  thee  what  it  waa.  I  am  frightened  whan  I  only  think  of  it, 
It  came  into  my  head  l«  tiirow  his  great  lattdoark,  on  the  bill,  down  tha  prad- 
^ce.    Kobody  knows  of  &e  laadmaik  but  myael£" 

ChAPTEB  XLT. — THE  BAlUFT'a  Win   TIXLS  HXR  HrSUHD  BDHI   WnORTT 
TIlUtBB,    BITT  miTT  TIABS   TOO  I.AtX. 

Thb  bailiff's  speech  alarmed  bia  wife,  but  she  knew  not  what  to  say,  and  was 
tfent  whilst  he  gpoke. 

Neither  of  them  said  any  thing  more  for  some  time.  At  last  the  wife  began, 
and  sud  to  him ;  "  I  am  very  uneasy  on  account  of  what  thou  hast  been  saying. 
Ibou  must  give  up  these  companions  of  thine.  This  business  can  not  end  well, 
and  we  are  growing  old." 

BaSif.     "Thouart  right  enough  there.    Bnt  it  ianot  soeaqy  todo  it" 
Wyi.     "  Easy  or  not,  it  must  be  done.    Thou  must  get  rid  of  them." 

Bailiff.  "  Thou  knoweat  well  miough  how  I  am  tied  to  them,  and  what  tbtej 
know  about  me." 

W^t.  "  Thou  knowest  still  more  about  them.  They  are  a  parcel  of  ragaai, 
and  dare  not  peactk.    Thou  must  get  rid  of  them." 
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nM  bailifr  groaned,  indhuirilecoatiDued: —  ' 

"  Tilt?  dt  eating  wd  driolriog  here  eonatautly,  aod  pay  thee  nothing ;  and 
when  thou  art  intoxicated  thej  can  perausle  the*  to  tmj  thing.  Only  think 
hoir  Joseph  tridied  thee  lut  night  I  wanted  to  advise  thee  lor  thy  good,  and 
pretty  treatment  I  got  £>t  my  palna.  And,  moieoTer,  since  yestentay  two 
crownci  more  have  walked  out  oT  thy  waistcoat  podcet,  without  being  so  mucli 
u  set  down.  How  krag  can  this  last?  If  thou  wilt  only  reckon  op  bow 
much  thou  haat  qient  over  thy  miadeeds,  thou  vrilt  13ud  that  thou  hast  lost  by 
tiiemeror;  yny-  And  yet  thou  goeat  on  still  with  these  people;  and  many  a 
time  and  oA  it  ia  Ibr  the  aake  of  nothing  in  the  world  but  thy  godJesB  pride. 
Sometimes  thou  wilt  bare  one  of  these  bouoda  to  aay  aomething  (br  thee,  and 
then  another  moat  bold  his  tongue  for  thee ;  and  so  t^iey  come  and  eat  and  drink 
at  thy  cost,  and,  for  tbuc  gratitode,  they  are  ready  at  tbe  first  torn  to  ruin  and 
betray  thee.  ^ 

"Formerly,  indeed,  whan  they  leared  thee  like  a  drawn  sword,  thoo  couldst 
keep  these  (ellowB  in  orderj  but  now  IhoD  art  tbeirmaMw  no  longer,  and  depend 
apon  it,  ttiou  art  a  lost  man  in  thy  old  age,  if  thou  doat  not  look  sharply  after 
them.  We  are  in  as  slippery  a  situation  as  oan  well  be.  The  moment  tiiou 
tumeat  thy  back,  the  UAm  be^  laiighiog  and  taUdog,  and  will  not  do  a  stroke 
of  work,  nor  any  thii^  but  drink,"    So  said  the  wife. 

The  bailiff  aniwared  har  not  a  word,  but  sat  staring  at  ber,  without  speaking, 
whilst  she  spoke.    At  last  he  got  up,  and  went  into  the  garden,  and  fh>Hi  the 
garden  into  his  meadow,  and  then  ioto  the  atablee.    1>ottble  and  anxiety  fol'   . 
lowed  him  eveiy  where ;  but  he  stood  still  tor  a  while  In  tJie  atablea,  and  rea- 
soned thus  with  himself: — 

GeAFTSB  XLTL — BOLILOQITT  OV  1  HIM   WBOSR  THOtlSHtS  UNSAPPILT  LBID 

"WoiT  my  wife  says  Is  but  too  true;  but  what  can  I  doT  I  can  not  help 
it;  it  is  impossible  fbr  me  to  escape  out  of  this  net."  So  said  the  bailiff,  and 
Hgalo  cursed  Anier,  as  if  he  had  been  the  caoee  of  his  getting  into  all  these  dif- 
fioultiea;  and  then  abased  the  pastor  for  driving  ^im  mad  at  church.  Then  he 
recnrred  again  to  the  landmark,  and  said:  "I  will  not  touch  the  cursed  stone ; 
but  if  any  one  lUd  remove  it  the  squire  would  lose  the  third  pert  of  his  wood. 
It  is  clear  enough,  that  the  eighth  and  ninth  government  landmark  would  cut 
throng^  his  property  in  a  strai^t  line.  But  heaven  fbitid  that  I  should  remove 
a  landmark  I" 

Then  he  began  again ;  "  Suppose  after  all  it  should  be  no  true  landmark.  It 
lies  there,  as  if  it  had  been  since  the  Sood,  and  has  oeither  a  letter  nor  a  flgore 

Then  he  went  again  into  Che  house,  took  down  bis  account  book — added  it 
up — wrote  in  it — blotted  it — separated  his  papers,  and  laid  them  back  again — 
tbrgot  what  be  had  read — looked  up  again  what  he  had  written — then  put  the 
book  into  the  chest — walked  up  and  down  Che  room,  and  kept  thlDking  and 
talking  to  himself  of  "a  landmark  without  a  letter  or  a  figure  upon  it.  There 
is  not  such  another  to  be  Ibund  any  where  I  What  an  idea  is  come  into  my 
headi  Some  ancestor  of  the  fiunily  may  have  made  an  inroad  into  the  govern- 
ment wood,  and  suppose  thia  stone  were  of  bis  pladngi     By  Q ,  it  must  be 

sol  It  is  tho  most  unaccountable  bend  in  the  whole  government  bounduy. 
For  six  miles  it  goes  In  a  stmight  line  till  it  oomea  here,  and  the  Etone  has  uu 
mark  upon  i^  and  there  is  do  trench  of  separation. 
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"  If  tbe  wood  reaUj-  belongs  to  tbe  goreniineiit,  I  abould  be  doing  nolMoi; 
wroag.  It  would  be  onlj  mj  dnty  to  the  goTemment,  But  if  I  should  be  mig- 
tak«u  I  No,  1  wilt  not  toDch  the  Btooe.  I  should  hare  to  dig  it  up  and  to  roll 
it.  on  some  dark  night,  to  the  distance  of  a  stone's  throw  over  the  leiel  part  to 
tlie  pivcipice;  and  it  is  a  great  weight  It  will  ttot  Sill  down  lilie  a  atream  oT 
water.  By  daj  eveir  stroke  of  the  mattock  would  be  heard,  it  ia  so  near  the 
highway;  and  at  night — I  dare  not  venture.  I  ehoald  start  at  every  sound.  If 
a  badger  came  by,  or  a  deer  sprang  np,  I  could  not  go  on  with  the  woric  And 
who  knows  whether  really  a  goblin  might  not  catdi  me  while  T  was  d<nng  ilT 
It  Ib  Dot  safe  around  tbe  landmark  in  tlie  night;  I  had  better  let  it  alone  I" 

After  a  while  be  began  again ;  "  To  think  that  there  are  so  many  folks  irtio 
don't  believe  either  in  hell  or  in  iipirital  The  dd  attorney  did  not  bdieve  ■ 
word  of  them,  nor  did  thr  pastor's  assistant.  By  heaven,  it  is  impoB^le  that 
he  could  believe  in  any  thing.  Aqd  the  attorney  has  Cold  mefdainly,  a  hundred 
timen,  that,  when  I  was  once  dead,  it  would  be  all  the  same  with  me  as  with  toy 
dog  or  borse.  This  was  his  belief^  and  he  was  afraid  of  nothing,  and  did  what 
he  would.  Suppose  he  were  to  prove  rigbtl  IT  I  could  believe  it,  if  I  ooold 
hope  it,  if  I  could  bo  assured  in  my  heart  that  it  was  so,  the  firat  time  Anier  went 
out  to  hunt,  I  would  hide  myself  behind  a  tree  and  shoot  lum  dead.  I  would 
bum  the  pastor's  house — but  it  is  to  no  purpose  tollung.    I  can  not  believe  it; 

1  dare  not  hope  it  It  is  not  true ;  and  they  are  fbola,  mistakmi  fools,  who  think 
■of  There  must  be  a  GodI  There  certainly  must  be  a  GodI  Landma/kl 
Landttiarkl     I  will  not  remove  theeJ" 

So  paying  the  man  trembled,  but  could  not  drive  the  thought  out  of  bla  head- 
lie  shuddered  with  horror  I  He  sought  to  escape  &om  himself;  walked  np  tbe 
street,  joiucd  the  first  neighbor  he  met  wilta,  and  talked  to  him  about  the  weath- 
er, tlic  vrind,  and  the  snails  which  bad  injured  the  rye  harveat  for  some  yean 

A  Iter  some  time  ha  returned  home  with  a  couple  of  thirsty  fellows,  to  wJunn 
he  guvD  eonietLing  to  drink,  that  they  might  stay  with  him.  Then  he  took  an- 
other cooling  powder,  and  so  ^t  over  the  Sunday. 

Chapter  ilvil — soMBsnc  BippuiEsa  ott  iHS  bibbats  i>i.t. 


Ayn  now  I  leave  the  house  of  wickedness  for  a  time.  It  has  Nckened  my 
heart  to  dwell  upon  its  horrors.  Now  I  leave  them  fbr  a  time,  and  my  spirit  is 
lightened  and  I  breathe  finely  again.  I  approach  once  more  the  cottage  when 
human  virtue  dwells. 

In  tlie  morning,  after  Leonard  and  his  wife  were  gone  to  church,  the  children 
sat  quietly  and  UioughtfUly  together  in  the  house,  said  their  prayers^  sang  and 
Buid  over  wliat  they  had  learned  in  tbe  week ;  fbr  they  always  bad  to  repeat  it 
to  Gertrude  every  Sunday  evening. 

Llse,  the  eldest,  liad  tbe  care  of  her  little  brother  during  service  time.  Sbe 
bad  to  take  him  up,  dress  him,  and  give  him  bis  porKdge;  and  this  was  alw^a 
Lise's  greatest  Sunday  treat;  fbr,  when  she  was  looking  after  and  feeding  tbe 
child,  she  fanned  herself  a  woman.  Ton  should  have  seen  how  she  played  the 
pan  of  mother,  ^mitated  ber,  fondled  the  baby  in  faM  anus,  and  nodded  and 
smiled  to  it ;  and  how  ihe  Uttle  one  smiled  again,  held  out  its  banda,  and  kicked 
with  its  little  feet;  and  bow  it  caught  bold  of  Lise's  cap,  or  ber  hmr,  or  ber  noee^ 
and  pointed  to  the  smart  Sunday  handkerchief  on  her  nedi,  and  called  out,  hal 
hal  and  (hen  how  NkJudaa  and  Anceli  answered  it,  hal  hal  whilst  the  littb 
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one  turned  its  bead  rouod,  to  eeewbere  the  vcdce  came  from,  ipied  out  Nicholas 
Bud  laughed  at  bun;  and  then  hour  Nicholas  sprang  Dp  to  kisB  and  foodie  his 
Uttle  brother;  and  how  LUe  then  would  have  tbe  prefenoce,  and  intdMed  upon 
it  that  the  little  darlliif(  was  laughing;  at  her;  and  how  cafeftill/  she  looked  after 
it,  anticipaled  all  its  wonts,  played  with  it,  atid  tossed  it  up  toward  the  ceOiog, 
and  then  careAillr  let  it  down  again  alcoost  to  touch  the  ground ;  how  the  bab? 
laughed  and  crowed  with  delight,  whilst  she  held  it  up  to  the  looldng-glaas,  that 
Kmight  push  ila  little  hands  and  tkoe  againetlt;  and  how  at  last  it  caught  a 
sight  of  its  mother  in  the  street,  and  crowed  and  clapped  its  hand^  and  almoat 
sprang  out  of  Lise'e  anna. 

SocU  were  the  delights  of  Leonajd's  children  on  a  Sonday  or  a  feast  day ;  and 
tach  delights  of  good  children  are  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  their  Qod.  He 
looks  down  with  complaceni^  upon  the  innocence  of  chOdren,  when  they  are 
enjoying  existence ;  and,  if  they  continue  good  and  obedient,  he  will  bless  them, 
that  it  may  be  weH  with  them  to  tbe  eod  of  their  lirea. 

Gertrude  was  satisSed  with  her  children,  Ibr  they  had  done  oTeiy  thing  as 
tbey  had  been  told. 

It  Is  the  greatc«t  bappinen  of  good  children  to  know  that  they  have  given 
satisfaction  to  their  Qither  and  mother. 

Oertrnde's  children  had  this  happiness.  They  climbed  tb^  parents'  knees,' 
Jumped  first  into  Che  arms  of  one,  and  then  of  the  other,  and  clasped  ilicir  little 
arms  round  their  necka. 

This  was  the  luxury  in  which  Leonard  and  Qertrude  indulged  on  the  Lord's 
day.  Ever  aince  she  became  a  mother,  it  hod  been  Gertrade'e  Sunday  delight 
to  rejoice  over  her  children,  and  over  their  tender  aObctioo  {br  their  tbther  and 
mother. 

Leonard  sighed  tbii  day,  when  he  thought  how  often  he  had  deprived  himself 
of  audi  plaasurea. 

Domestic  happiness  is  the  sweetest  enjoyment  of  man  upon  earth ;  and  the 
r^iciog  of  parents  over  their  children  is  tbe  holiest  of  human  joys.  It  porifiea 
and  hallows  tbe  heart,  and  raises  it  toward  tbe  tie*vaily  Father  of  alL  There- 
fore tbe  Lord  blesses  the  tews  of  delight  which  flow  thim  sudi  feelings,  and 
richly  repays  everj  act  of  parental  watchfblneas  and  kiudnees. 

But  the  ungodly  man,  who  cares  not  fbr  his  children,  and  to  whom  tbey  are  a 
(rouble  and  a  burthen — tbe  ungodly  man,  who  Qies  from  them  on  the  week  day, 
and  conceals  himself  ttom  them  on  the  Sabbath;  who  Mcapes  from  tlieir  inno- 
cent enjoyment,  and  Bnds  no  pleasure  in  theqi  till  they  are  corrupted  by  the 
world,  and  become  like  himself— this  man  throws  away  from  him  tbe  beet  bless- 
ing of  lifb.  He  will  not  in  his  old  age  r^oice  in  bis  dilldren,  nor  derive  any 
oomfort  from  them. 

On  the  Sabbath  days  Leonard  and  Gertrude,  b  the  joy  of  their  hearts  spoke 
to  tbeir  children  of  the  goodness  of  tbeir  Qod,  and  of  the  compassion  of  their 

The  children  listened  tHeaOj  and  attentively,  and  the  hour  of  noon  passed 
swiftly  and  happily  away. 
Then  tbe  belU  began  to  ring,  and  Leonard  and  Qertmde  went  again  to 

On  their  way  they  passed  by  the  baiUlT's  house,  and  Leonard  said  to  Ger- 
trude: "Tbe  bailiff  looked  shockingly  this  morning.  I  never  fn  my  life  saw 
lum  look  so  before.    The  sweat  dropped  from  bis  forehesd  as  he  oaisted  at  tbe 
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McnmeDt.  Bidst  thoa  not  notiw  it,  Qeitnide  T  I  psroeived  tlut  bs  tranbled 
when  be  gare  me  the  cupl" 

"I  did  not  notice  i^"  nid  Q«tnid» 

Leonard.  "  1  wu  quite  ^iturbed  to  see  the  man  in  such  a  state,  ir  I  dont, 
I  woold  hare  asked  him  U>  IbrgiTe  me;  and  iT  I  could  in  an;  way  show  him 
that  I  wiah  him  no  ill,  I  would  do  it  g;ladlj." 

Gertrude.  "Ma;  Qod  rewtrd  thee  Ibr  thy  kind  heart,  Leonard.  It  will  ba 
tigbt  to  do  BO,  whenever  than  hait  an  oi^tortuaitf .  But  Kudi'a  poor  <du)drMi, 
and  man/ otbera,  cr;  out  for  vengeance  agauut  this  man,  and  he  will  not  beabk 

Leon.  "  I  am  quite  grieved  to  lee  him  so  very  onhappy.  I  have  peroaiTOd, 
tbr  a  long  time  put,  amidst  all  the  noisy  merriment  of  bia  houa^  that  aome 
anxiety  preyed  upon  him  congtantly." 

Ger.  "  Hy  dear  huabMid,  whoever  fli^ang  from  a  quiet,  holy  life  can  dbtct 
b«  nally  happy." 

Leoa.  "  If  I  evw  m  my  liie  aaw  any  thing  cleariy,  it  waa  tbis:  that  bowwer 
the  bailiff's  followen^  whom  he  had  about  bim  in  the  hoose,  might  help  him  in 
the  way  of  aesistanoc^  or  adTioe,  or  cbeaUng,  or  vicdeaoe,  tbej  never  procured 
Sx  him  a  single  hour  of  conlentmeat  and  eaae." 

,  Aa  they  ware  thos  oanversing,  thej  arrived  at  church,  and  were  these  very 
mnch  mored  by  the  great  evneatnees  with  which  the  pastor  diaooQTMd  npoo 
the  character  of  the  tr*itor. 

Chxptbb  Xbvm. — Boxi  obbxbvatiohb  cfov  sot. 

GntTBUDB,  amongst  the  rest,  had  heard  what  was  said,  in  the  womeo^  seat^ 
■bout  the  bailiff's  bouse  being  agahi  thll  of  his  people^  and  after  chorch  Ab  told 
Leonard  of  it  He  answered :  "  I  can  scarcely  believe  it,  daring  cbnrch  time^ 
and  on  a  Stinday." 

Oerirude.  "  It  ia  Indeed  veiy  lad.  Bat  the  entaaglameata  of  an  ungodly 
life  lead  to  all,  even  the  most  ft«rflil  wickednew.  I  shall  never  Kirget  the 
deocaiptian  our  late  pastor  gave  as  of  sin,  the  last  time  we  received  the  mov- 
ment  fiom  him.  He  CMnpared  It  to  a  lake,  which  (h>m  continual  rains  over- 
sowed its  banks.  The  sweUing  oT  the  lake,  said  be,  is  bnperoeplfble^  but  it  fai- 
CNssea  every  day  and  hoar,  and  rises  higher  and  higher,  and  the  danger  U  as 
great  as  if  it  overflowed  -violently  with  a  sudden  storm, 

"  ThereJore  the  experienced  and  prudent  examiae,  in  the  beginning,  all  the 
dams  and  enbankiDents,  to  see  wheHier  Uiey  are  in  a  fit  condition  to  rwst  ttto 
Ibrce  of  the  wslera.  Bat  the  inexpetienced  and  Imprudent  pay  no  attention  to 
the  ri^g  oT  the  lake,  till  the  dams  are  burst,  and  the  fields  and  pastures  kid 
waBt«^  and  till  the  alarm  bdl  wama  aU  in  the  country  to  save  themBetrea  ftnoi 
tbe  devastation.    It  is  tho^  said  be,  with  do  and  the  ruin  which  it  occaiioua. 

"lam  not  yet  old,  but  I  have  already  obaerred,  a  hundred  timc^  that  Uie  good 
pastor  vraa  righ^  and  that  every  one  who  peniatB  in  the  habitual  conmiinion  of 
any  one  sin,  hardena  hia  heart,  ao  that  he  no  longer  perceives  tbe  inovaM  of  its 
widiedDess,  till  destruction  and  horror  awaken  him  out  of  hia  sleep." 

CHAPTBB  tt.tt — TBI   OSIAIOTXK  iXD   EDDCAnOH   OT  CUOBBXS. 

CowBBSlNa  in  this  manner,  they  returned  to  their  own  cottage. 
'  The  (diildren  ran  down  the  steps  to  meet  their  lather  and  mother,  and  caUed 
out:  "O,  come,  pray  coine,  mother]  we  want  to  repeat  what  we  l««nied  last 
week,  that  we  may  be  ready  directly." 
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Ow^mit.  "Wbrare  Tiniln  sndibMKniTloTeat  WUt  used  is  thara  fir 
tt!" 

CluiAtn,  "  0,  when  ws  h&TS  repeated,  mother,  70U  know  what  ve  maj  do 
than  with  our  aftwDoon  brMd.  Ton  know,  mother,  what  ;ou  promised  jea- 
terday." 

MoAtr.     "  I  (baU  be  jerj  glad  to  hear  whether  70U  can  b^  what  joa  ban 

ChiL     "Bat  then  we  may  do  it  afterward,  motharl  may  we  not  J  " 

Mother.    "  Y«^  if  jon  are  perfect" 

The  ohUdran  were  In  great  de%ht,  and  immedlatel}'  repeated  what  tber  bad 
leaned,  reiy  perfectly. 

Then  the  mother  gave  them  theErineaea  of  bread  and  two  bowl*  of  nu)k,Aoia 
vbidi  ahe  had  not  taken  the  oream,  becaoae  it  wa*  Sunday. 

She  then  took  the  baby  in  her  arm^  and  rejoiced  in  her  heart  to  hear  tha 
cbildren  l<yriiig  their  plan^  and  telling  each  otiier  how  thay  would  give  their 
bread.  Not  one  of  them  ate  a  mouthlhl  of  it,  not  one  of  them  dipped  a  mofsel 
into  the  nulk,  but  each  rejoioed  orer  his  |Hecet  showed  it  to  the  othen^  and 
nalDt^ned  that  it  was  tbe  latent  ibare. 

The  milk  wae  aoon  flnlahed,  Init  the  bread  waa  all  lying  by  the  mother. 
molHdaa  crept  np  lo  ho-,  look  bar  hand,  and  aaid:  "Yon  will  give  me  a  [dece 
of  bread  for  myaelT  loo,  mother?  " 

MeOitr.     "Thoa  bart  got  it  already,  Nidiolaa." 

HuJutat.     "Yaa;  but  that  is  what  I  must  give  to  BudelL" 

MaOier.  "  I  did  not  bid  tbee  give  It  to  him;  thou  mayateat  ittbyael^  If  thou 
will." 

NiA.  "  No,  I  will  not  eat  it ;  but  will  you  not  give  me  another  piece  lor  my- 
•elC  motbv?" 

MoOier.     "  Ni\  Mttainly  not." 

JfidL     "  Why  not,-  mother  ?  " 

i&tAtr.  "That  tbou  tnaylt  not  fency  that  people  should  begin  to  think  of 
tbe  poor,  only  when  they  are  aatisfled,  and  have  eaten  aa  mocb  aa  they  can." 

Siek,    "Is  that  the  reason,  rootberT" 

i&)Oter.     "Witt  tbou  dow  ^ve  bim  the  whole!  " 

McK  "Q,  yea,  to  be  sure  I  will,  mother.  I  know  be  is  terribly  hongry,  and 
we  aball  eat  again  at  nx  o'olodi." 

XiAher.     "And,  Nicholai,  I  think  Kudeli  will  get  nothing  then." 

SiA     "No,  indeed,  mother;  he  will  bavs  no  supper." 

Jfotto-.  "The  want  of  those  poor  children  is  great  indeed,  and  one  mnit  be 
Tory  bard  ancl  cruel  not  to  spare,  whatever  one  can,  from  one's  own  fbod,  to  re- 
lieve them  in  their  dlstreoa." 

Tears  came  into  the  eyes  of  Nicholaa.  Tbe  mother  then  turned  to  the  other 
cJiildren:  "Use,  doat  thoD  mean  to  give  away  all  thy  piece?" 

Iiwe.     "  Yes,  certainly,  mother,"  . 

JfoAer.     "And  thou  toc^  Enne  T  " 

Awl     "Yea,  mother." 

lb)Q\er.     "And  thon  too,  Jonas?" 

Jtmof,     "I  thiok  so,  mother." 

MoOter.  "I  am  glad  of  it,  my  children.  But  how  will  you  set  about  it! 
Eveiy  tlting  sbould  be  doDe  in  the  right  w^,  and  people  who  mean  very  wal^ 
often  manage  vety  iU.    Tell  me,  Nicholas,  how  wilt  thou  give  thy  bread?" 
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I/kk.  "I  will  run,  as  taot  ulcan,  and  call  him,  Bodeli,  J  tama;  bati  viU 
not  put  It  into  in;  pocke^  that  1  may  gire  it  him  aooner.  Let  me  go  now, 
mother." 

MoOier.     "  Stop  a  moment,  Nicholas.    And  how  wQt  thou  manage,  XJM  T  " 

Lilt.  "  I  will  not  do  like  Nicholas.  I  will  beckon  Betbeli  into  a  comer;  I 
will  hide  the  bread  under  aij  apron,  and  I  will  give  it  her,  so  that  nobodj  maj 
see  it,  not  even  her  futher." 

MoOier.     "And  what  wilt  thon  do,  Enne  J  " 

Enne.  "I  don't  know  where  I  shall  meet  with  Eeit«li:  I  will  ^ve  it  as  I 
find  b««t  at  the  tine." 

Jfolher.  "And  thou,  JonisI  Thou  hast  some  trick  m  thf  bead,  little  ragn& 
How  wilt  thou  do?" 

Jonaa.  "I  will  stidi  my  bread  into  his  month  aa  yua  do,  mother,  when  fon 
are  playing  with  me.  I  shall  saj  to  him :  Open  jrour  mouth  and  shut  yoor  eje^ 
and  ^en  1  shaD  put  it  between  his  teeth.  I  am  sure  he  will  laugh  then, 
mother." 

MoOter.  "Very  well,  my  children.  But  I  must  tell  you  one  thing.  Ton 
must  gire  the  children  the  bread  quietly,  and  so  aa  not  to  be  observed ;  krt 
people  should  think  you  Gmcj  you  are  doinft  a  Tery  fine  thing." 

Xieh.  "Pots  tausetid,  mother!  Chen  I  had  lietter  pnt  the  bread  intomj 
pocket,  after  alL" 

MoUter.     "I  think  so,  Nicholas." 

Lim.  "I  thought  or  that  befbre,  mother ;  and  that  waa  the  reason  why  J  aid 
I  should  not  do  like  him." 

Molher.  "  Thou  art  alwsya  the  clerereet,  JJae.  I  ought  not  to  have  fbi^ot- 
ten  to  pnUse  tbae  for  it,  and  thou  dost  well  to  remind  me  of  it" 

lise  blushed  and  was  ailmit,  and  the  mother  said  to  the  children;  "Yon  may 
go  now,  hut  remember  what  I  have  aud  to  jou."    The  children  went. 

Nicholas  ran  and  leaped,  aa  last  as  he  oould,  down  to  Budi'g  house,  but  Rudeli 
WM  not  in  the  street  Nicholas  shouted,  and  whistled,  and  called,  but  in  vain ; 
he  did  not  come  out,  even  to  the  window.  Then  said  Nicboiss  to  himselT: 
"What  muat  I  do  now?  Must  I  go  into  the  house  to  hhn?  Bat  I  must  ^ve 
It  him  alone.    I  will  go  end  tell  him  to  come  out  into  the  street" 

Rudeli  was  sitting  with  his  hther  and  sisters  by  the  open  coffin  of  his  dear 
grandmother,  who  was  to  be  buried  in  two  hours;  aad  the  father  and  his  chil- 
dren were  talking,  with  tears  in  th^  eyes,  of  the  kindness  and  love  whi<i  Ae 
had  always  showa  Ihom.  They  wept  over  her  last  trouble  about  the  potatoes, 
and  promised  agtdn,  as  they  lotdied  at  her,  that,  however  hungty  they  might  be, 
they  would  never  steal  GtnD  any  body. 

At  this  momuit  Nicholas  opened  the  door,  saw  the  dead  body,  was  frightened, 
and  ran  out  of  the  house  again. 

Rudi,  who  thought  he  might  have  some  message  to  him  from  Leonard,  west 
after  Uie  boy,  and  asked  what  he  wanted.  "Nothing,  nothing,"  answer^  Nudt- 
(das,  "only  I  wsnted  to  speak  to  Badeli,  but  he  la  at  hia  prayers." 

JZudi.     "  You  may  come  In,  If  yon  want  him." 

SicK.     "Let  him  oome  here  to  me  lor  a  moment" 

BuH.  "It  is  to  cold,  and  he  does  not  IDce  to  leare  Ua  grandmother.  Com* 
into  the  house  to  blm." 

JRch.     "I  can  Dot  go  in,  BudL    Let  htm  oome  to  me  for  a  moment" 

"Wdl  then,  he  shall,"  answered  BudI,  and  went  bade  into  the  hoOMb 
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NlcJidM  fbUowed  Mm  to  the  door,  and  oalled:  "Bndeli,  come  here  Juat  Ctr 
one  moment." 

AkMC  "I  cao  not  come  Into  the  etreet,  Nicbolu  I  Iwotdd  imther  staj  wf Cb 
mj  gnndmotber.    Thej  will  bood  take  her  awv  ^""^  ob-" 

Jfiefc.     "  It  is  but  for  a  momeot" 

SxtU.    "Ooand  see  what  be  wbdIb." 

Bodell  weot  out,  and  Nicholaa  look  him  bj  the  arm,  and  sayiDg:  "Comaben^ 
I  bare  something  to  bh;  to  7011,"  ted  him  into  ft  corner,  throat  the  bread  qnic^y 
Into  his  pocket,  and  ran  away. 

BodeU  thanked  him,  and  called  after  himr  "Thank  your  lather  and  jouc 

Nicbolaa  tnmed  round,  made  a  sga  to  him,  with  bii  hand,  Cb  be  quiet,  said : 
"Don't  tell  any  body,"  and  vent  off  again  like  an  arrow. 

CHIPTBB    L. — COHCKtT    AXO    BAD    BAETTS    ISTSBrXBS    WITH     OUB    HAPPDiESB, 
BTSS  VHSH  WS  AU  MIMa  A   OTt)  AOTIOH. 

I1I8E,  in  the  meantime,  walked  deliberately  to  the  higher  Tillage,  to  BethelE, 
Uars  Reuti'G  daughter.    She  waa  staodiog  at  the  window. 

liee  bet^ooed  to  her,  and  Betlieli  crept  oat  of  the  honse.  Sut  her  bther, 
who  observed  it,  fbllowed  her,  and  iiid  himself  behind  the  door. 

Tbe  cbildren  thought  not  of  him,  and  chattered  away  to  their  bearte'  contenL 

Life.    "  Betheli,  I  hare  brought  70a  eome  bread." 

SeOuli.  {Sbirering,  and  stretching  out  her  bond.)  "  You  are  very  kind,  Liae ; 
and  I  am  very  hungry.    But  wby  do  yon  briDg  me  bread  to-day  T  " 

Lite.  "Becsnae  1  like  you,  Betheli.  We  bare  now  bread  enough.  Mj 
Cither  is  to  bnUd  the  charcb." 

BeOi.    "And  so  ia  mine,  too." 

Lilt.     "Tm;  but  your  lather  ii  only  a  day-laborer." 

AA.     "  It  la  aU  Uie  aame  thing,  if  it  brings  ua  bread." 

LtM.     "  Have  700  been  very  ill  olTT  " 

AM.     "01  I  do  hope  we  shall  do  better  now." 

ZJM.     "What  hare  yoo  bad  (or  dinnBrT" 

Baft.    "  I  dace  not  teU  you." 

Lae.     "WbynotT" 

SeiA.     "  If  my  bther  ware  to  find  it  otiti  he  wotild— " 

LiM.     "I  sball  never  tdl  him." 

Beth^  took  a  piece  of  a  raw  turnip  out  of  her  podcet,  and  said:  "See  here." 

Lit*.     "Ooodneesl  nothing  better  than  that T" 

AA.    "  We  have  bed  nothing  better  thii  two  daya." 

LiM.     "Andyonmoat  not  loll  any  body;  nor  ask  anybody  for  any  thing — " 

Beth.     "If  bs  only  knew  I  had  told  jou,  itwo«ild  be  a  [ffat^  business  Ibr 

Lite.     "  Well,  eat  Ihe  bread  belbre  70a  go  in  agtUn." 

Stlk.     "Yes,  that  I  will,  or  I  ahaU  not  get  it" 

Sbe  began  to  eat,  and  at  that  moment  ICorx  opened  (he  door,  and  laii'. 
"What  art  thou  eating,  my  childT" 

Hia  child  gulped  and  awallowed  down  the  uncbewed  mouthUd,  and  said: 
"NoUiing,  notMng,  father." 

Marx.  "Nothing  waa  it T  but  stop  a  moment  I  IJae,  I  don't  like  people  to 
^TC  my  children  bread,  behind  my  back,  fi>r  telling  them  aucb  godless  Ilea  about 
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wiMt  h  eatui  and  drnok  in  tbe  bMM.  Tbcm  godleM  Batlxdit  dart  Hmb  not 
know  thU  \re  had  a  chiden  fi>r  damxt  to-da;T  " 

Lite  cow  w>flt«d  oS  as  Imti,  m  tbe  bad  oome  dcMientM;. 

But  yiarx  look  Be&eli  by  Hie  arm,  ud  dragged  her  into  the  booaB,  and  Um 
baaid  ber  crying  bitUrlj,  ereu  when  ahs  waa  k  great  waj  off. 

Ennemet  Heireli  in  the  door-waj  of  hia  own  hooae,  and  nld:  "Woold  jm 
like  a  piece  of  bread?  " 

Bmrtii  "Taa,  if  yon  bare  anylbr  ne."  Knne  gave  it  him;  be  (hanked 
her,  aud  eho  went  away  again. 

Jonaa  crept  about  Sbeben  Uiehel'a  bosae,  Ull  Bobert  nw  bim,  and  came  odL 
"What  are  joa  after,  JonaaT"  aaid  Bobert 

Janat.     "I  want  to  have  aome  plaj." 

Albert     "  VeU,  I  will  jday  wHb  joo,  JoDM." 

Jbmu.    "Villyondowbatl  telljoutBobertT  and  Ibm  we  dudl  ban  aome 

BoU     "Whatdojaii  want  me  todo?" 

Jonat.     "Ton  miiBt  abut  your  eyea,  and  open  yonr  month." 

SabL     "  Ay,  but  perhaps  you  will  put  aomethisg  dir^  Into  my  tnoutb." 

Janaa.     "No,  I  promise  jou,  fkithftilly,  I  will  not,  Robert" 

jtM.  "Well — but  look  to  it  if  you  cheat  me,  Jotutet"  (He  opened  hia 
mouth,  and  half  abut  his  eyee.) 

Jinuu.     "  Tou  must  Ebnt  youi  ejea  quite  ckms,  or  it  will  not  do." 

Sabt.  "Teel  but  iTyousbouldproTa  arogoe,  Jonaa;"  aaid  Rober^  ahnttlllg 
hia  byea  qoile  cloee. 

JoDsa  popped  tbe  breed  into  iua  mouth  directly,  and  ran  off. 

Bobert  took  the  bread  out  of  hia  mouth,  and  wid;  "  Tbia  la  good  apoi^  bi- 
deed,"  and  sat  down  to  eat  it 

CiuFnnt  LL— KO  Hiit  CAM  tbll  wbi.t  hafvt  oomKnmiCB  mat  KBt;i.T 
FBou  xTMtc  TBI  Hon  mrtDTa  GOOD  Aonos. 

Shibdi  Michel  aaw  the  tpan  of  tbe  children  ftom  the  irindow,  and  knew 
Jtmaa,  Leonard'a  son,  and  it  struck  blm  to  tbe  hewl 

"WhataSatMiIaml"  audbe  tohimaelC  "IbaTeaoM  mysdrtothebnlil^ 
to  betray  the  man  who  proTidee  me  with  woA  and  fbod,  and  now  I  must  eee 
that  even  this  little  fellow  has  tbe  heart  of  an  ai^  I  will  not  do  any  Oiing 
to  {injure  Uieee  people.  Since  yeeterd«7,  the  bailiff  has  been  an  abominalicai  to 
me.  lean  not  tbi^thialookwhenhegaTameOiecnpt"  Soeaid  theiDaii,Bnd 
he  remained  at  home  the  reat  of  flie  evetiiiig,  thinking  ovw  hia  past  condnc^ 

Leoaard'a  children  were  now  ell  retumed,  and  hdd  tbdr  btfaer  and  toother 
how  they  had  gone  on,  and  were  very  merry— all  ezo^  Liae,  who  tried,  never- 
thekea,  to  look  like  the  rest,  and  laid  a  great  deal  about  Betbeli'a  delist  when 
abe  rec^ved  tbe  bread. 

"1  am  Buie  aomethlng  baa  h^ipened  to  tbea^"  aald  Oertrvde. 

"0,  no,  nothing  baa  happened;  and  aha  waa  very  ^ad,  indeed,  to  have  it," 
answered  liise. 

Her  mother  inquired  no  further,  but  prayed  with  her  i^uldreD,  gaT«  tfaent  tiieir 
•appeni  and  put  them  to  bed. 

Afterward  Leonard  and  Qertrude  read  for  an  boor  in  the  Bible^  and  talked 
about  wbat  they  had  read,  and  p*Med  a  yeiy  lic^py  Sunday  eveouig  togntlm. 
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Cs.vnR  UL— BARLT  a  tHB  MDtunBa  is  too  lati  vob  weat  ouoht  to  ra 

Dtnra  THB  STBinilB  snoBB. 

Tbbt  sbtIj  in  the  moniiDg,  M  soon  us  the  nuiaon  awoke,  he  heard  some  ooe 
ctJling  to  him,  in  the  Iront  of  the  house,  and  got  np  immediately,  uid  opened 
the  door. 

It  waa  ^'nlc,  the  hnntaman,  fhjm  the  ball.  He  wished  the  msBon  good 
laanhig,  and  aafd :  "  Maaon,  I  should  have  told  the«^  last  night,  to  set  the  men 
to  work  thii  nonilng  without  delsj,  at  bn^pldiig  stone." 

Miaon.  "  Prom  what  I  hear,  the  balHff  hu  told  all  the  workmen  to  go  to  the 
ball  this  morning,  But  it  is  early  yet,  they  eao  scarcely  he  eet  out,  and  I  will 
teUtbero." 

He  called  to  Lenlc,  who  lived  next  door,  hat  got  no  answer. 

Alter  aome  time,  Keller,  who  lodged  in  the  same  bouM,  came  ont,  fJid  said; 
'Lenk  went  half  an  hour  ago  to  the  hall,  with  the  rest  of  the  men.  The  haLUff 
bdd  them  last  night,  after  supper,  that  they  mustj  without  M,  be  at  the  hall  be- 
times, as  he  had  to  be  at  home  agiun  by  Doon." 

Hie  buntsman  was  very  uneasy  at  the  tnteUigence,  and  said;  "This  is  a  cursed 
borinenl"     "But  what  most  be  done?"  aaid  the  mason. 

FUak.     "  Is  ll>ere  any  diance  of  overtaking  tbem  ?  " 

Jfiuon.  "  From  Marti's  hill  thou  mayst  see  them  a  mQe  and  a  half  off;  and,  if 
the  wind  be  bir,  thou  mayst  call  (hem  back  so  far," 

Flink  made  no  delay,  but  ran  quickly  up  the  hill,  called,  whistled,  and  shouted 
with  all  his  might,  but  in  vain.  Tbey  did  not  bear  him,  bat  went  their  way, 
and  were  etxm  out  of  sight. 

The  bailiff;  who  was  not  so  br  off;  heard  him  call  ftom  the  hill,  and  looked 
ont  The  huntsman's  gun  glittered  in  the  sun,  Bothat  the  bailiff  recognized  him, 
and  wondered  what  the  man  wanted,  and  went  back  to  meet  him. 

Flink  told  him  that  he  had  had  a  tembla  headache  the  day  befbre,  and  bad 
delayed  going,  to  tell  tbe  mason  to  aet  Uie  men  to  work  to  break  stone  the  flrst 
thing  this  morning. 

CBAITER  LIIL — TUB  UOBE  CULFABU  A  HAS  IB  BOBXUF,  THB  IIOBB  nOEXtTTLT 
DOM  EK   ABUBI  AHOTHBR  WXO  KAB  DON!  WB0N9. 

""moo  curved  knavol  what  a  tridi  thou  hast  played  now!"  add  the 
bailUt 

FUkJc  "Perhapsitwillnot  tomout  BoilL  How  the  deuoa  could  I  tell  that 
the  UIdwb  would  all  nm  off  Co  the  hall  belbre  daybreak]  Was  it  by  your 
ordeisT" 

BaOiff.  "  Yes,  it  was,  Vbaa  dog ;  and  T  suppose  I  shall  now  have  to  answer 
fcr  thy  fault" 

FUiiL  "I  wish  I  may  come  dear  off  myself" 

Bamff.  "  It  i«  a  cursed —  " 

J'Unk.  "  That  was  the  vei;  word  1  used  myself  when  I  heard  tbey  weM 
gone." 

BmUf.  "  I  want  no  nonaense  now,  knave." 

FHak.  "Hot  1  neither:  but  what  is  to  be  dona T" 

BaSiff.  "You  (bol,  think." 

Flmk.  "It  is  half  an  hour  too  late  for  my  brains  to  discover  any." 

BaOig.  "Slop— one  must  never  despair t     A  thought  strikes  me.    Maintain 
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Ixildlj  that  thoa  gaveet  the  ordar  last  n[g:lit  to  the  maaon's  wile,  or  to  ooe  of  Ui 
duldren.    The;  will  not  out-talk  thee,  if  thoa  Ht  teaolute." 

flink.     "I  will  Dot  tij  tbaC  pka.     It  ma;-  mtBa." 

Bailiff.  "Hay,  it  coilld  not  miac^  if  Uuni  irert  stesdj.  Bnt,  opon  BGcODd 
thoughts,  I  have  hit  upon  aootber  wbich  ia  better." 

Flink.     "What's  tbatT" 

Bail^.  "Thou  muM  ran  bsdi  to  the  maaon,  and  lament  and  grieve  over  it; 
■Dd  tell  him,it  majbeagreat  loea  to  thee  to  have  neglected  the  order ;  butthkt 
he  ma;  get  thee  out  of  tronbteb;  epeaking  one  word  ibr  thee,  and  telling  the 
aqoire  that  he  reoeiTed  hig  note  on  the  Sund^ ;  end,  hj  miatake,  aa  it  was  the 
Sabbath,  had  Dot  opened  it  till  to-da;. 

"Thia  will  not  hunhim  in  the  least,  and  will  get  thee  oat  oT  the  acmpe,  if  Ihoa 
eantt  pemiade  him  to  do  it" 

FUnk.     "You  are  right  there,  and  I  think  it  will  do." 

Sail^.     "It  can  not  mis." 

Flint,  "I  must  go  DOW.  I  have  other  lettera  to  take,  bnt  I  will  rMuni 
aome  time  thia  morning  to  the  mason.     Qood-bj,  Bailiff." 

When  the  bailiff  waa  left  alone,  be  said:  "  I  will  go  now  and  give  thia  accoiuit 
at  the  ball.    If  it  doca  not  agree,  I  will  aa;  it  ia  what  the  hunlaman  told  me." 

CaiPTBR  LIT. — nSKLBSS  LABOB  FOR  POOB  PEOPLE. 

In  the  Dieantinie,  the  da; -UborerB  arrived  at  the  hall,  sat  down  on  the  benchea 
iiear  the  door,  and  waited  till  thej  were  summoned,  or  mi  the  bailiS|  who  had 
pTomised  to  follow  tbem,  sboold  arrive. 

When  the  squire'a  footman  saw  the  men  at  the  door,  he  went  down  to  them, 
and  said ;  "What  are  joa  here  lor,  neighbors?  Uj  master  thinka  fou  are  at 
work  at  the  bailding." 

The  men  answered :  "  The  bailiff  told  us  to  come  here  to  thank  the  squire  tta 
giving  ns  the  work." 

"  That  was  not  nocenar/,"  answered  Claoa.  "  He  «H1  not  keep  you  long  ht 
that;  bnt  I  will  tell  him  70U  are  hare." 

The  footman  told  his  master,  and  the  sqaire  ordered  Uie  men  to  come  in,  and 
aaked  them,  kindly,  what  &ej  wanted. 

When  they  bad  told  him,  and,  awkward!;  and  with  difficulty,  stammered  o«t 
aomething  of  thanks,  the  aquire  aaid:  "Who  told  you  to  come  here  on  tliia 
account?" 

"The  bailii^"  replied  the  men,  and  again  attempted  to  give  him  thanks. 

"This  has  happened  against  my  wiah,"  said  Arotr.  "Bnt  go  away  now,  and 
he  diligent  and  bithful,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  work  ia  of  nae  to  any  of  you. 
And  tell  your  AsEter  that  yoa  most  be^a  to  break  the  stone  to-day." 

Then  the  men  went  home  again. 

CHAPTEB  I.V, — A  HTPOOBITE    VAKn  ■'BIKEDg  WtTK  A  BOOCE. 

Ano  as  they  returned,  one  of  the  men  said  to  the  others :  "  This  young  squire 
ia  a  very  kind.hearted  msn." 

"And  so  would  the  old  one  have  been  too,  if  he  had  not  been  itoposed  npon, 
in  a  thousand  ways,"  said  the  old  men  with  one  voice. 

"  My  father  has  told  me,  a  hundred  times,  that  he  was  very  wcli  Inclined  in 
bis  youth,  and  would  have  continued  so,  if  be  had  not  been  bo  icfatuated  by  the 
bailing"  aaid  AbL 

'And  then  it  was  all  over  with  the  sqnira's  kindnen.    It  dropped  mly  into 
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ttte  bluff's  tlbeet,  md  he  led  him  aboo^  ag  he  chooB,  Bke  t  grmt  Polar  b««r," 


"Wliat  a  Bhameftil  trick  he  hw  pk7«d  na  now,  to  send  ns  ill  tiua  naj  wilh- 
ont  oKkir^  sad  then  le«ve  ub  to  get  out  of  the  ecnipe  ooiBelvee^"  wid  Leolc 

"Thai  iB  bIw*^  hii  m^,"  aajd  Ktraast 

"And  a  TiUunom  waj  it  ia,"  answered  Let^ 

"Tea,  bat  the  ballur  fsa  wortlir  manl  People  like  ns  can  not  always  ]udg« 
<f  the  reaaona  Tor  such  things,"  answered  Ertecber,  in  a  raised  tone;  fbr  he  saw 
the  bsilUr  eree^riog  along  the  hollow,  and  very  near  fliem. 

"1^  devill  thoQ  mayeot  praiae  him  tT  thoQ  wQt,  but  I  wiU  praiw  the  tqtiire 
for  the  fuCnre,"  nid  Lenk,  almost  as  londly;  iir  he  did  sot  see  the  bailiff 

The  lattw  now,  as  he  was  speakiD^  came  ap  out  of  tlie  hollow,  widied  than 
good  moming,  and  then  said  to  Lenk :  "  And  why  att  thon  praialDg  the  sqairo 
■ttthtanter" 

Lenk  answered.  In  amne  ccnfiulon :  "  Because  we  were  talking  together  about 
his  being  lo  good-natored  and  kind  to  as." 

"But  that  was  not  aU,"  uswered  the  baOifE 

"I  know  of  nothing  more,"  said  Lenk. 

"It  la  not  Tight  for  a  man  to  take  bade  bla  words  in  that  ■nty,  Leak,"  said 
Kriecier,  and  conUnued :  "  He  was  not  alone  in  what  he  aaid,  Mr.  Bailiff  Some 
of  the  others  were  mnrmaring  that  jou  had  left  tiiem  in  such  a  v»if,  and  I  was 
Baying  that  such  as  we  oould  not  Jndge  of  four  reasons ;  and  upon  tliia,  Lrak 
said ;  '  I  mi^t  pr^se  the  bailiff  if  I  would,  but  that  he  would  praise  the  squire 
(or  Che  fdture.' " 

"Aye,  Indeed!  and  so  thou  wort  oomparing  the  sqaire  with  me,"  aaid  the 
buliff;  sneeringlj. 

"Bat  be  did  not  mean  11^  as  It  is  now  lepreeented,"  s^  some  of  the  men, 
shaking  their  heads,  and  munoarlng  against  Kriecher. 

"  There  Is  no  need  of  any  explanation  and  no  harm  done.  It  is  an  old  proTerb, 
Whose  bread  I  eat,  his  pndse  I  ^g,"  said  the  bailiff,  and  riiaking  Ktiechu'  by 
the  band,  be  said  no  more  upon  the  sul^ject,  but  asked  tha  men  whether  Arner 
had  been  angiy. 

"  Mo ;"  answwed  the  men,  "  not  at  aQ.  He  only  said,  we  must  go  home  again, 
and  without  foil  begin  the  work  to-day." 

"  Tell  the  masan  so^  and  that  the  mistake  is  of  no  consequence — my  respects 
to  him,"  said  the  bailiff  and  proceeded  on  his  way;  as  did  the  men. 

Sonw  time  before  thl^  the  bontaman  bad  been  to  the  mason,  and  begged 
and  entreated  him  to  say  that  he  had  received  the  note  on  the  Sunday. 

The  mason  was  wOlIug  lo  oblige  the  bailiff  and  the  bunlenum,  and  mentkmed 
ittohis  wif^ 

"lamaftaidof  every  thing  wbidt  is  not  strai^t-fbrward,"  said  she,  "and  I 
dare  say  the  bailifT  has  already  made  his  own  excuse.  If  the  squire  asks  thee, 
I  think  thou  must  t^  him  the  truth;  but  perh^  he  will  not  hiquire  any  thing 
more  about  it;  and  then  thon  atustleare  it  as  it  is,  that  nobody  may  bo  brought 
into  trouble^"    Leonard  accordingly  told  the  hunlnaBn  that  he  would  do  this. 

In  the  mean  time  the  man  returned  from  the  balL 

"You  are  aoon  back  again,"  said  the  mason. 

"Wem^t  have  spared  our  labor  altogether:"  replied  they. 

Leonard.     "Was  he  angry  about  the  mEstakeT" 
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Man.  "Ho,  not  At  till  He  wm  vtrj  ftiatdl;  tad  Un^  Mid  bM  «  to  go 
b»ck  and  begin  the  worii  to^f . 

f  ^iat  "Ton  iee  it  will  be  of  no  amaeqnenoe  to  foo.  It  la  ■  vw?  diSirant 
thing  Ibr  me  and  the  beililL" 

"0,  batthebailur'smeaMgej  we  had  nearir  forgotton  it,"  wdHnbelBi^; 
"  he  sent  bii  raspeuta  to  thee,  and  the  miatake  waa  of  do  □maaqneDoe." 

Leon.     "Had  he  been  wiUi  tlie  aqniret  whan  pov  net  himf  " 

Mea.     "  Ko ;  we  met  him  on  hi*  m.j." 

Lam.  "  Then  he  knew  no  more  than  wltat  jtn  told  him,  and  what  I  now 
know  mrBslfT" 

Mm.     "Kol  tobeturehedidnol." 

FUuk.     "  Ton  will  keep  tout  promiaev  maKuT  " 

Lean.     "  Tea,  but  ezaetij  as  I  told  you." 

Ttie  maioD  then  ordered  the  neti  to  be  at  thdr  woA  eariy,  ^cvpared  aoBe 
tool^  and,  after  he  had  got  bia  dinner,  went  with  the  m«i,  fcr  the  flnt  tim^  to 

"  MajOodAlml^^  grant  biableoii^apOD  it,"  aaidQeitnide,  aa  he  wont  oat 
Caipna  lti. — it  is  DtcntiD  that  ths  buutv  mm  xo  loMam  n  x 


Wbev  the  bailiir  came  to  the  hall,  Amer  kept  hhn  waiting  some  time.  At 
last  he  came  out  of  tbe  areone  and  Miked  him,  with  some  diepleamie:  "What 
is  the  meaning  of  Ihia  1  Wbj  did  70U  aeod  all  these  people  to  the  hall  to-day, 
without  ordereT" 

"  I  thought  it  waa  my  du^  to  adnae  them  to  thank  your  honor  for  your  good- 
Dees,"  answered  the  bailiff. 

Aroer  replied,  "Tourdu^  is  to  do  what  Is  uaefiil  to  me  and  to  my  people^ 
and  what  I  order  70a,  bnt  not  to  send  poor  fbUa  aU  this  way  tijt  nothing^  to 
te«ch  them  to  make  fine  Bpeechea,  whidi  are  oT  do  use,  and  which  I  do  not  seek 
for.  But  the  reason  why  I  sent  for  you,  was  to  tell  you,  Uiat  I  will  no  longer 
have  the  eltoation  of  bulilf  and  landlord  Med  by  the  game  person." 

The  t>ailiff  turned  pak^  trembled,  and  knew  not  what  to  reply ;  for  he  was 
quite  unprepared  for  such  a  gndden  reeolution. 

Anter  continoed,  "I  will  iea,ve  you  to  chooM  which  of  tbe  two  you  prefer; 
but  in  a  fortnight  T  moat  know  your  detennination." 

The  baililf  had  somewhat  recovered  himself  agaia,  and  atammered  out  some 
tiianks  for  the  time  allowed  him  to  think  of  it  Amer  replied,  "  I  should  be 
sorry  to  be  hasty  with  any  body,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  opprea  70D,  old  man. 
Bat  the  two  offloes  are  inoompatible  with  each  other."  _ 

This  kindoesa  of  Amer  enoouraged  the  baililC  He  answer jd,  "TUl  nowall 
the  bailiift  in  your  employ  have  kept  IsTem,  and  it  is  a  common  pracdm  throagtl- 

But  Amer  answered  him  shortly,  and  said:  "Tou  hare  heard  my  dedBon." 
He  Uieti  tO(^  out  his  almanac,  and  said  again,  "  This  ia  the  lOth  of  ICarcb,  and 
in  a  fortnight  it  will  be  the  3d  of  April ;  therefore,  npon  the  3d  of  April,  I  ax- 
pect  your  answer.  Till  then,  I  have  no  more  to  say."  Amer  then  marked 
down  tiie  day  in  his  almanac,  and  went  into  the  hnUMk 

Cbaptib  lth, — hib  ootmctrr  upoh  tsi  oocmoir. 

AnhouB  and  troubled  at  heart,  the  bailiff  also  departed,  niia  blow  had  so 
much  overcmne  him,  ttiat  he  lock  no  notice  of  any  of  tbe  people  he  met  00  his 
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Vfty  down  tlw  ttoft,  and  throngb  tbe  mTSDOB;  and  he  Kucely  knaw  where  be 
was,  till  he  came  to  Uw  old  -not-tiee.  Iliere  be  ■t(^)t>ed,  sad  uid  to  hiDMel^ 
"1  moat  take  breath.  How  mf  heart  beatat  I  don't  know  whether  I  ataad 
on  my  head  or  my  foot  Without  mAkiiie  ft  aiiif^  MMDpbdDt,  without  m^ing 
any  fnqaiiy,  merely  bectuiae  it  ia  bii  pleamfe,  I  am  either  to  give  ap  bdng 
bailiff;  or  landlord.  Iliia  la  bejcnd  all  bounda.  Oan  be  oompel  me  to  it  t  I 
think  not  He  ou>  net  take  away  my  bailiff'*  ooa^  without  bringing  aome 
efaaige  against  me ;  and  Uie  landlord'!  license  U  paid  for.  But  if  he  should  Dy, 
If  be  should  aeek  Ibr  open  aocosatian,  he  may  find  aa  mncii  as  he  will.  Of  all 
the  damned  lellowB  I  have  aerred,  there  la  not  one  who  would  be  true  to  me. 
What  nniit  I  do,  nowl  A.  foftnigbt  is  aomething,  boworer;  I  have  often  done 
•  great  deal  in  thattimsL  If  lean  only  keep  np  my  spiritsl  Themaaon  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  this.  If  I  can  only  ruin  Um,  it  will  be  erei?  thing,  I  can 
manage  all  the  rest  But  bowTeiy&tatand  weaki  ami"  So  nying,  he  took 
a  brandy  bottle  out  of  Us  pocket,  sat  down  In  the  shade  of  the  tre«^  applied  to 
bis  constBoC  remedy,  andawallowed  down  one  dran^  after  another.  A  thief 
or  a  murderer,  who  is  ponoed  by  a  wanant,  is  not  more  refreabed  by  his  firet 
draught  of  water  in  a  free  laud,  than  the  buliff's  rancorous  heart  was  encour- 
aged by  his  brandy  botUe.  He  felt  himaelf  better  ag^  immediately,  and,  with 
his  strength,  bis  widced  daring  also  rovived.  "This  has  rivalled  me  greats," 
■aid  he  to  himself  And  he  gotopagain,  with  thealrof  aboldmanwbo  bean 
himself  loltily.  "A  little  while  ago,"  said  he,  "  I  thought  thiiy  would  eat  me  up 
ibr  their  supper,  but  now  I  feel  once  more  aa  if  I  oould  crash  the  mason,  and 
the  floe  young  squire  himeelt  with  my  little  ft[%:er.  It  ia  well  I  did  not  kave 
my  iMttle  behind  me.    I  am  a  sad  poor  creature  without  it" 

Thug  reaaoned  the  bailiff'  wiUi  bimselC  His  ftars  had  now  entirely  given 
place  to  anger,  pride,  and  Ms  brandy  bottle. 
He  walked  along  once  more^  as  insolently  and  as  fbll  of  malioe  aa  usual 
He  nodded  to  the  people  in  tbe  Qelds,  who  sduted  him,  with  alcooet  his  wont- 
ed baSifrs  pride.  He  canied  his  knotted  stick  in  a  oommanding  manner,  as  if 
be  were  of  more  importance  in  the  country  than  ten  Amers.  He  pursed  up  his 
mouth,  and  opened  his  eyes,  aa  wide  and  round  aa  a  plough-wbeel,  as  they  say 
in  this  countiy.  Thus  did  the  blockhead  behave  at  a  time  when  he  had  so  little 
oanselbrit. 

OaiFTEH  LTHL—HIB    OOHPiWlOVI. 

Br  htg  side  walked  his  great  Tuik ;  a  dog  who,  at  a  word  ftom  the  bailij^ 
showed  bis  great  white  teeth  and  snarled  at  erery  body,  but  feithflilly  followed 
his  master  throt^  life  and  deatb.  This  great  Turk  was  *■  mudi  the  terror  of 
bU  Ibe  poor  folks  around,  aa  bis  master  was  <^  all  bis  oppressed  d^wndenta  and 
debtors,  niis  powerifal  niric  walked  nu^jestically  by  tbe  side  of  the  baiW— 
but  I  dare  not  utter  what  is  at  my  tongue's  end,  only  it  is  certain  that  the  baO- 
VS,  who  was  in  a  flitfous  rage,  bad  something  in  tbe  exprenioti  of  bis  fiux  which 
reminded  one  very  much  of  the  dog. 

Cbajtib  LIZ. — nPUHAnoK  or  a  Dimotn/n. 

PiaoAn  some  simpla  inqoiiw  -oaj  wonder  bow  the  hulil^  after  yesterday's 
tHinbk^  and  his  fii^t  this  morning,  oould  still  bear  Umaelf  so  haughtily.  An 
experianoed  mw  will  see  the  reaacai  at  onoe.  Fride  never  torments  a  man 
aan,  tban  when  he  is  imder  a  dmd.  As  long  sa  all  is  pnapenms,  and  no- 
bodj  oan  doubt  a  man's  greatneaa,  he  seldom  thlnki  it  neoeasaiy  to  look  saveir 
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big.  Bnt  when  cm  all  ildei  people  begin  to  nj^M  ever  Ue  ftlkitei,  it  ii  no 
loogw  the  nine  thing— then  the  Uood  gets  beate^  tiuno.  ud  nma  oTcr  Bk0  bM 
butter  in  a  kettle,  and  thii  tH  esaoUj  Ihebailiff'Bcwe.  MdreoTer,  it  wu  t«T 
natural,  and  the  meet  tfanple  ma;  undentand  it,  that  after  be  bad  recniitedhiBi- 
•elT  under  tba  nat-tree,  he  ahoi^  be  able  to  oondnot  bimselT  h  faaogfatilj  a*  I 
hare  described.  Bceidea  thla,  he  bad  slept  better  than  usual  the  n%ltt  bObre, 
on  acooanl  of  b»TiDg  taken  Ub  two  powdery  and  drunk  little,  and  hia  bea*^ 
this  monimg,  waa  qnite  cleared  ftom  the  iiiiiiaiiliniii  and  anxie^'trf'  tba  preeed- 
tag  day. 

CBAPm  LX. — i.   SiaBSBBKW. 

It  woold,  indeed,  bare  been  belter  tor  the  baOiir  IT  he  had 'bn^enUa  brandy 
bottle  to  atonuv  under  tbe  nat-tree,  and  gone  bed  to  hit  niMter  to  exjdafai  ta 
bim  fail  Bltuation,  and  to  tell  him  tfaat  be  wai  not  rich,  and  bad  need  bodi  of 
bia  offloe  at  bsilifT,  and  of  hia  tarera,  on  aeconnt  ot  bis  debta,  and  eotreat  Inm 
to  abow  compaarion  and  mercy  toward  hmi.  I  un  eme  Arner  wonld  not  bar* 
driven  away  the  dd  nun,  If  be  bad  actod  thna. 

Bnt  auch  la  alwayi  tbe  in  bte  of  tbe  ongod^.  Their  crimes  depitre  tliea  of 
their  reoson,  end  they  become,  as  it  were,  blind  in  th^  grasteet  diflhailtie^ 
and  act  like  madmen  in  tlieir  dietT«a8 ;  wbUst,  on  the  contrary,  good  and  bosMt 
men,  who  bave  pnre  and  upright  bearte,  keep  their  senaee  much  better  in  tbdr 
mistbrtones,  and  tbeielbre  generally  know  better  bow  to  help  themsdres,  and 
bow  to  act  fo  all  the  chancee  of  liie. 

They  bear  their  miaTortattee  with  hmnili^,  ask  bngiTeness  for  their  &dta,  and 
In  their  necessity  look  up  to  that  Power  who  always  lends  atriatapce  in  need,  to 
those  who  seek  his  help  witii  pure  hearts. 

The  peace  of  Ood,  which  passeth  all  onderstaDding,  la  a  protection  and  polar 
■tar  to  Uiem,  through  Ulb,  and  they  alwaye  so  pass  throng  the  wmM,  as^  in  tii* 
end,  to  tbank  Ood  ftom  their  benrla. 

Bat  tbe  wickedneas  of  the  ungodly  man  leads  Mm  fhim  one  depth  to«iM)tber. 
He  never  nsM  hia  onderstandli^  in  the  straight  paths  of  simpticity,  to  aeek  Ibr 
repoM^  Joatlce,  and  peaces  He  usee  it  wily  in  the  crooked  way  of  widcedne^ 
to  create  disben,  and  to  bring  about  distarbanoe.  Tberefbre  he  is  slw^ya  on- 
happy,  and  in  his  necussltj  becomes  insolent. 

He  denlu  hia  &altii  be  ia  prood  in  bis  distrcgg.  He  seeks  to  help  and  save 
himself  either  by  hypocrisy  aad  aerrility,  or  by  force  and  cuniung. 

He  trosts  to  bis  own  mlded  and  disordered  uoderttanding.  He  tame  away 
fixim  the  hand  of  hia  bther,  whlc^  Is  stretched  out  toward  him,  and  when  Mi 
v(Hce  says :  "  Humble  tbyaelf  I  It  is  ■  isthar'a  hand  whkdi  (fastens  and  will  hdp 
thec^"  he  deq>!sea  the  vmce  of  his  deliverer,  and  says :  "  With  my  own  hand, 
and  with  iny  own  head,  will  I  save  myself"  Therefore  the  end  cf  the  ungodly 
man  U  alwi^  otter  misery  and  woe. 

Chaptes  lzl— as  old  itix  hkn  om  ten  hbabt. 

I  HAVE  been  jotaig,  and  now  am  old,  and  I  have  many  time^  and  often,  ob- 
served tbe  ways  of  the  plma,  and  of  tbe  nngod^.  I  have  seen  the  boys  of  tbo 
village  grow  np  with  me.  I  have  seen  them  beomie  mw,  and  hiing  op  diH- 
dr«n  and  grand-children — and  now  have  I  aooonpaniedallthoaeofinyowni^ 
except  seven,  to  the  gi*y«.  0  God  I  thou  knowest  tbe  hour,  when  I  too  nmat 
Mot  my  brethren  I  Uy  strength  decays  but  my  eyes  are  fixed  apea  the 
,Lord^    Oor  Ul^  is  like  a  floww  of  theSeld,  nhioli  in  tbe  otorniaj;  aprings  up, 
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and  in  the  evaiJiig  withen  uray.  0  Lord,  our  Qod  I  thon  art  mennfbl  and 
giaciouB  toward  Uioae  who  put  tlieir  iraat  in  thee — thereGse  doe«  my  soul  bope 
inUtee;  but  the  way  of  the  ainner  leads  to  d«etructioD.  Children  oTmjril- 
lage^  0  listeD  to  inatraotiDn.  Hear  what  ia  the  life  of  the  ungodly,  that  you 
nuQ'  beaame  holy.  I  have  seen  children  who  were  insolent  to  their  parents, 
and  heeded  not  their  affecticn.  All  of  them  came  to  a  bad  end.  I  knew  the 
btber  of  the  wrelohed  OIL  I  lived  under  the  same  roof  with  him ;  and  saw, 
with  my  own  eye^  how  the  godless  son  tormented  and  insulted  hk  poor  &ther. 
And  ss  long  aa  I  tive,  I  shall  never  forget  how  the  <M  man  wept  o«er  him,  an 
hoar  befbre  his  dMth.  I  law  the  wicked  bqy  laugh  at  hia  Amerall  Can  Qod 
suffer  such  a  wretch  to  lire  T  thought  I. 

What  followed  ?  He  married  ft  woman  who  had  a  large  propert;,  and  be 
was  then  one  of  the  richest  men  of  the  village,  and  went  alraat,  b  bis  pride 
and  in,  his  wickedness,  as  if  there  were  none  in  heaven,  or  upon  earth,  above 

A  year  ppnsod  over,  and  then  I  saw  (he  proud  Uli  sorrow  and  lament  at  his 
wife's  flmeraL  He  was  obliged  to  give  back  her  proper^,  to  the  last  ftrthing, 
to  her  relations.  He  was  suddenly  become  as  poor  as  a  beggar,  and  in  bia 
poverty  he  stole,  and  you  know  wliat  was  his  end.  Children,  thus  have  t  al- 
ways seen  Chat  the  end  of  the  ungodly  man  is  misery  and  woe. 

But  I  bate  also  seen  the  manifold  bleasiDgs  and  txna&na  In  the  quiet  cottagea 
of  the  pioua.  They  eqjoy  whatever  tiiey  have ;  they  are  content  if  they  have 
ttttie,  and  sober  if  they  liave  mudi. 

Industry  is  in  their  hands,  and  peace  in  their  hewts— such  is  th^  lot  in  life. 
niey  eiyoy  their  oim  with  ^adnea^  and  covet  not  what  is  tiieir  n^hbors. 

Pride  new  tonoents  them,  envy  does  not  embitter  their  lives.  Therefbre 
they  are  always  more  cheerftil  and  contented,  and  generaDy  man  healthy,  than 
the  ungodly.  They  go  thnmgh  the  Deoeasaiy  evila  of  life  laon  safely  and  peac»- 
Mly;  Jbr  their  heads,  and  Uiw  hearts,  are  not  tunied  to  wiokednees,  but  an 
with  their  work,  and  the  beloved  inmates  of  their  own  oottagea.  Theretbrethey 
oyoy  life.  Their  hearenly  Father  loolra  down  upoa  their  cares  and  anzietieo. 
•odasiBta  them. 

Dear  children  ol  my  native  village  I  I  have  teen  many  pious  men  and  wo- 
men npoo  their  d«ath-beds,  and  I  have  never  heard  any — not  a  single  cme, 
Hnoogst  them  all — complain,  in  that  honr,  of  the  poverty  and  hardahipa  of  life. 
Ail,  without  (Lioeption,  thanked  God  &t  the  thousand  proob  of  his  paternal 
goodness,  which  they  had  enjoyed  through  life. 

O  my  children  [  be  then  pioiu^  and  remain  single-bearted  and  inaocent.  I 
have  seen  the  consequences  of  sly  sad  cunniDg  habits. 

Hommel  and  his  assodatea  were  much  more  crafty  than  the  rest,  They  knew 
■  thousand  tricks,  of  wbkh  the  others  never  dreamed.  This  made  them  ptoud, 
and  they  thought  that  «ucere  men  were  mly  to  be  thdr  bola.  For  a  time  they 
devoured  the  bread  of  the  widow  and  at  the  orphan — Hiey  raged  and  were  ftiri- 
ous  againrt  all  who  would  not  bow  down  the  knee  to  them.  But  their  end  is 
approBchhig.  The  Loid  in  hemen  beard  the  sighs  at  the  widow  and  <rf'  the  or- 
phan, and  saw  the  tears  of  the  mother,  which  she  shed  with  her  lAUdien,  mi 
account  of  the  wfched  am  who  led  away  and  oppreMed  the  hnsband  and  the 
bther ;  and  the  Jjori  In  heaven  helped  the  oppressed  ones  and  the  orphans 
when  they  bad  g^ven  up  all  hope  of  reoorerlng  their  rights. 
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CHIPTEB  LZIL— iT&B  H0BB0B8  Ot  AM  DBUST   OOnCmTCX. 

Oh  Sataid)^  evaning,  when  Hans  Wast  leA  Ao  baililT  ind  went  bome^  tba 
pangs  of  peiJQiy  tonnented  him  atiQ  hmhv,  ao  that  be  threw  hinucU'  \ipoa  thft 
giouDd  and  groaned  in  «ngtii.i>i 

Thiu  was  hs  dutncted  tbe  wbole  niglit,  and  cm  the  lollowiiig  aabbath  ha 
tore  hu  hair,  glrock  hi*  breast  vith  his  hazMla,  Tiolently,  coold  neither  eat  nor 
diink,  aodcfUled  out;  "O,  0,  tbl«  meadow  of  Kodi'i  I  0,  0,  hia  meadow,  Ua 
meadowl  It  tarturea  my  very  soul  I  0,  0,  Saiatihaa  got  pcaaeaaum  oTmel 
0,  woo  is  mel     Woe  to  my  miserable  sonll " 

TboM  he  wsnderod  about,  lormMitod  and  dlstiacted  by  tbe  thooghta  of  hia 
pe>]ai7,  and  groaned  in  the  bitter  agony  of  hia  apiiit 

Worn  out  with  such  dreadfiil  aaflbringi,  ha  at  length,  on  Btmday  erming,  lUl 
adeqi  Ibr  a  time. 

In  tlie  morning  he  was  a  little  earier,  and  came  to  the  raaidution  no  looger 
to  keep  his  anfferlnga  to  himael^  bnt  to  tdl  all  to  the  paator. 

Sa  look  hia  Sunday  coat,  and  whaterer  else  he  ooold  find,  and  laatened  all 
together  in  a  IrandJc^  that  he  might  liorTOW  upon  them  the  money  be  owed  the 
ballUL 

Be  then  took  up  the  bundle,  trembled,  went  to  the  pastor^  bonsi^  stood  still, 
waa  very  near  running  away  again,  stood  sliU  once  aor^  threw  the  bundle  in 
at  tbe  door-way,  and  gestured  like  one  ont  of  hia  mind. 

ChAFTEE  '"" — KIHDKnB  AKD  BTVFATHT  UTK  A.  WBXTCBXCl  KIM   rBOK  Hl- 
OOWHO  UTRBLT  DIBnuCTED. 

Tbe  pastor  saw  him  in  this  atuation,  went  to  hin^  and  said ;  "  What  is  the 
matter,  Wustt  What  dost  thou  went  T  Come  into  tbe  hooae,  if  thou  hast  any 
thing  to  Bay  to  me." 

Thm  VuBt  Mowed  tbe  pastor  Into  faia  room. 

And  the  pastor  was  as  kind  and  IKandly  as  pcasible  to  Wuat ;  for  be  saw  his 
oraifluion  and  distreM,  and  had,  the  da;  before,  hewd  a  report  that  be  was  al- 
most in  dMpiir  on  aooonnt  of  his  perjury. 

When  Wust  saw  bow  kind  and  friendly  the  pastor  was  toward  him,  be  re- 
oovered  himself  a  little,  by  degree^  and  said : — 

"Honorable  Eerr  Fastort  1  believe  t  have  sworn  a  &lse  oelh,  and  am  almost 
in  despair  alwut  it.  I  can  not  bear  It  any  longer.  I  will  willingly  eulanit  to  aD 
the  punishment  I  have  deserved,  it  I  may  only  agiUn  hope  in  tbe  mui^  and 
goodneeg  of  God," 

CiuPTER  Lzrv. — A  fibtob'b  tebatxeht  or  A  CAST  or  oOKBOimrcn. 

Tub  pastor  answered :  "If  thou  art  OmIj  grieved  at  heai^  on  aooountt^  thj 
ftnl^  distrust  not  God's  mwcy." 

WuiL  "0  sir,  may  I,  may  I  ever,  in  this  coy  crimen  hope  for  Ood's  taett^, 
that  be  will  forgive  me  my  sins  T  " 

Fattor.  "  If  Qod  has  brought  a  man  to  a  true  repentance  ct  his  sina,  so  that 
he  eemestl;  longs  and  sighs  ^ter  pardon,  he  baa  already  pointed  out  to  him  tbe 
w^  to  tbrgivejKse,  and  to  the  obtaining  of  all  spiritual  merdee.  Depend  upon 
thi^  WuBt  1  and  if  thy  repentanoe  be  really  from  thy  heai^  doubt  not  that  it 
will  be  acceptable  in  the  aightof  Ood." 

Wiut     "Bot  can  I  know  that  it  is  acceptable  to  him?" 

Fiutar.     "  Thou  mayeet  eaaily  know,  by  laiUiAiUy  examining  thyeelf|  whether 
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h  be  Teafly sincere,  uiil  from  the  bottom  of  thy  heart;  and  if  [t  be,  it  will  oer- 
tainly  be  neceptable  to  God.  TMa  la  ftll  I  etu  eaj.  But,  Wostl  if  any  one  haa 
enoniadied  npon  hia  ndghhor's  land,  sod  repeolB  of  i^  he  goes,  without  hia 
mighboi'a  kitowledge  or  reqoet^  and,  quietly  and  of  bia  own  aooord,  reatorae 
the  land,  and  girea  back  rather  more  than  leu  than  what  he  had  taken  from 
him.    In  this  ease,  we  can  not  but  be  ooovlnced  that  bia  Kp^tance  it  gincere. 

"  But  if  he  does  not  reatore  it,  or  only  part  of  it,  to  him — if  he  pvea  it  back 
nubirly — if  he  ia  only  anilooa  not  to  be  brought  before  ft  magistrate— if  ix  ia 
all  for  hia  own  aake  and  not  Gir  the  sake,  of  his  neighbor  whom  he  has  injured 
— then  are  his  repentance  and  hia  reatotation  only  a  cloak  with  which  the  fool- 
ish mao  cheats  hbnaelC  Wust  I  if  thou,  in  thy  heart,  seekest  for  nothing,  but 
to  amend  and  rectify  all  the  mischief  which  thy  wtckedneas  haa  cansad,  and  all 
the  trouble  wblcb  it  has  occasioned,  and  to  obtain  the  forgiveueea  of  God  and 
man ;  if  thoa  wiabest  br  nothing  else,  and  wilt  willingly  do  and  BotTer  any  thing, 
to  m^ra  all  possible  amends  /br  thy  bnlt ;  then  is  &j  repentance  certainly  ain- 
ixK,  and  there  is  no  doubt  Uiat  it  wQl  be  acceptable  to  Ood." 

Watt     "0^  sirl  I  will  most  willingly  do  and  sndbrany  thing  whatever,  npon    ' 
God'a  earth,  if  tbia  weight  may  only  be  removed  ftvm  my  heart     It  ia  aoch  a 
dreadM  tormentl     Whererer  T  go,  whatever  I  do,  I  tremble  under  this  sin." 

FoMlar.  "Fear  not!  Set  about  the  buanesa  with  atnceriCy  and  truth,  and 
thou  wilt  certaijtly  become  easier." 

WatL     "  If  I  might  only  hope  for  that  I " 

Faslor.  "Benotafraidi  TrastinOodl  He  ia  the  God  of  the  sinner  who 
fliea  unto  him.  Only  do  all  thou  canst,  with  sincerity  and  uprightneas.  The 
greatest  misfbrtune  which  has  happened,  in  conaequence  of  thy  oath,  is  the  ait- 
nalion  of  poor  Rudi,  who,  owing  Co  it,  baa  lalleD  into  grievoua  diatreas ;  but  I 
hope  the  squire,  when  thou  lelleat  him  the  whole  oChir,  will  himaelf  take  care 
that  the  man  is  comforted  in  his  necessity." 

tnut  "  It  is,  indeed,  poor  Rudi,  who  is  a  continual  weight  upon  my  heart 
Doea  your  reverence  think  the  squire  wiU  be  able  to  help  him  to  his  meadow 
again?" 

Paator.  "  I  dont  know  that  The  bailiff  wiU  certainly  do  all  in  bia  power 
to  throw  Buapidon  upon  thy  present  testimony.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
squire  will  do  his  beat,  to  help  the  unfortunate  man  to  get  bis  own  again." 

Wiat     "  0,  if  be  con  only  accomplish  th&t  1 " 

Potior.  "I  wish  ha  may,  with  all  myheartl  and  T  hope  he  will — but,  who t- 
erer  may  happen  to  Rudl,  it  is  neccsaaiy  that,  R>r  thine  own  sake  and  for  thy 
peace  of  mind,  Uion  ahouldst  t«ll  the  whole  truth  to  the  aquire." 

Wvit     "I  wID  willin^y  do  that,  your  reverence." 

Potior,  "  It  is  the  right  way,  and  I  am  glad  that  thou  dost  it  so  willingly.  II 
will  bring  back  rest  and  peace  to  thy  heart.  But,  at  the  aame  time,  tliia  aclmowl- 
edgment  will  bring  blame,  and  trouble,  and  imprisonment,  and  grievoua  distress 
npon  thee." 

Wiiri.  "  0,  dr  I  all  that  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  horrorg  of  despair, 
and  the  tear  of  never  again  obtaining  the  forgiving  mercy  of  God." 

Potior,  "iniouseestthe  thing  so  property  and  sensibly,  that  lam  glad  at  heart 
on  thy  accoimt  Pray  unto  Ood,  who  haa  given  thee  «o  many  good  thoughts, 
and  so  much  strength  for  good  and  right  reaotutions,  that  he  will  grant  thee  atill 
ftirther  fkvor.  Thou  art  now  in  an  excellent  way,  and  wil^  with  God's  assist- 
ance, bear  with  patience  and  humility  wliatever  may  await  thee — and,  what- 
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«ver  happem  to  tbee,  open  thj  hevt  to  me.    I  will  Mrtaislr  nerer  bmittb 

Wust     "0,  tat\  how  kind,  bow  tender  f  on  ore  to  BOcb  a  wkd(»d  ■itinerl'' 

Pathr.  "  Grod  himself  in  aH  lore  and  rorbearance  la  bu  '^'"l'''g«  with  ua  poor 
mortalB,  and  I  should  indeed  be  a  JMtbleag  servant  to  him,  if  I  were  mel,  and 
unreeling,  and  mtoto  to  one  of  mj  own  erring  brethren,  whaterer  might  be  hb 
■itoation." 

In  this  potenutl  msimerdid  the  pastor  talk  to  Wuet,  who  burst  Into  tew^  and 
for  some  time  could  not  speak. 

The  pastor  alao  remained  ^lent. 

Wnst,  at  last,  began  agala  and  nid :  "Pleaae  jcna  rererenoe^  I  have  otw 
Uiing  more  to  say ." 

Pallor.     "WhatisitI" 

Wait  "^oethisaflair,  I  bare  owed  tin  b^liff  right  fl<^iift  Hei^flw 
daj  before  yeelerdaj,  that  be  would  tear  the  note,-  but  I  wiU  not  Tec«*e  taj 
ttiing  from  him.    1  will  p«r  it  back  to  Mm." 

Pallor,  "Thou  art  right  Thon  nuiat  certainlj  do  that,  and  belbre  tbou 
•peokeet  to  Amer  iqwn  the  wak^vA." 

WvM.  "  I  hare  brou^t  a  bundle  with  me.  It  is  mj  Sniidsf  ooat  and  boom 
other  things,  which  together  are  well  worth  eight  flMlns.  I  must  borrow  this 
money,  and  I  thoug:bt  ;ou  would  not  be  angry,  if  I  were  to  beg  yon  to  lend  H 
me,  upon  tbia  pledge." 

Pastor.  "I  nevu-  take  aecuri^  ttom  any  body,  and  I  am  obl^ed  oftoi  to  re- 
ftiae  such  requests,  sorry  as  1  may  be  to  do  so;  bntin  thy  case  I  vrill  not  nfina." 

Immediatety  he  gave  him  the  money,  and  said :  "  Take  it  directly  to  tlie  lMtl> 
iff,  and  carry  tby  bundle  home  with  thee." 

ClLUTIB  IJT. — 1 

Wear  trembled  when  ha  reori-red  the  money  from  the  pastor,  and  said :  "Bat 
I  will  certvnly  not  take  the  bundle  home,  yonr  rererenoe." 

"WeU  then,  I  most  send  it  afier  thee,  if  thou  wilt  not  take  It  aysdiC"stid 
the  pastor,  smiling. 

WmL  "  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  keep  the  bundle;  that  yon  may  be  inre  cf 
your  money." 

FaeloT.  "lahallbeEureof  itanyway,  Wustl  Doat  trouble  thyself  sboot 
fliat,  but  think  only  of  the  much  more  important  things  thou  haat  to  do.  I  wiO 
write  to  the  squiie  to^y,  and  tiiou  canst  take  tbe  letter  to  bim  to-monvw." 

WiuL  I  tbank  your  reverence.  Bu^  for  heaven'a  aak^  keep  the  bundle.  I 
dare  not  take  the  money  else.    I  dare  not,  indeed!" 

Pastor.  "Say  no  more  about  it;  but  ^  directly  to  the  bulifC  with  the mMi- 
ey,  aud  come  to  me  again  to-morrow,  at  nine  o'clodc" 

Then  Wuet  went  relieved  and  cpmfbrted  in  his  miod,  from  the  pastor  to  the 
bailiff's  house;  and,  as  he  wai  not  at  home,  he  gave  the  money  to Idawtft.  She 
saidtohim:  "  Where  did  you  get  so  much  money  at  once,  Vnet  T  "  DowncMt 
and  briefly,  Wns(  answered ;  "  I  have  managed  ss  weU  aa  I  could.  God  be 
praised  that  you  have  it" 

The  buliff's  wife  reidied:  "We  never  troubled  you  Ibr  it" 

WneL   . "  I  know  that  well  enough,  but  It  was  no  better  fbr  ma  on  that  M>- 
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BaOif't  Wift.  "Ton  ^eak  atraogdy,  Wutf  [  What  b  the  matter  with 
joul    All  aeema  not  right  with  700." 

Wiut    "  Yea  will  Boon  Imofr  more:  bat  count  the  tDoney,  I  miut  go." 
The  bailiff's  wife  cooaCcd  the  moneT,  and  taad  it  was  right 
T^ML     "  Well  then,  gtve  it  to  jour  husband  propeilj.    Good-b/." 
Wi/t     "  If  it  most  be  bo,  good-bj,  WuBt" 

CHAFT^  LXTk — A  rOBKSIBB  WBO  DOU  XOT  UUBVI  IB    OBOBI& 

TBI  bailiff  in  bia  \nf  from  the  hall,  called  at  the  tsTem  at  Hinan,  and  mX 
there  drioking  and  talking  to  the  couatijiiieii.  He  t^  thcmof  thelawauitahB 
bad  gained,  of  his  inlliMiioa  over  tbe  late  eqnire;  ho«lM,nBdbealoDetli»dk«^ 
the  people  in  order  under  him ;  and  how  all  was  now  confiuion. 

Than  he  gave  hia  dog  as  much  dliinw  as  a  hard-working  man  would  eat,  ex- 
cept the  wine;  «Dd  iMtgjwd  at  a  poor  bllow  who  aigbed,  aa  be  aaw  the  good 
meat  and  drink  aet  before  the  dog.  "  Tlu>u  wooldat  be  glad  enouf^  to  take  It 
mny  from  him,"  said  he  u>  the  ixxff  man )  patl«d  the  dog,  and  talked,  and  dnuk, 
•nd  boasted  to  the  oouatijlueti  till  eTeniug. 

Thencwne  the  old  forester  fiom  tbO'ball,  and,  aahe  went  bTi  lie  called  Dw  • 
glass  of  wine ;  and  the  bailiff  who  was  never  willioglf  aione  for  a  moment,  said 
tohim:  "We  will  go.home  together." 

"If  70a  are  coming  now,"  aaid  the  forester;  "I  must  follow  a  track," 

"Jhia  moment,"  answered  the  iMiliBT;  asked  Brst  Ibr  his  dog's  reokoning  md 
thea  Ibr  his  own,  paid  both,  gttre  the  waiter  bis  fe^  and  thej  went  oat  together. 

When  Chaj  were  alone  on  the  road,  the  bailiff  asked  the  forester  if  it  were 
safe  to  go  throng  the  woods  at  night,  on  acoount  of  Bpiiits. 

Jbrotfer.     "Why  do  yon  ask T" 

Bailiff.     "  Only  beeanse  I  wtxidei  how  it  is." 

Ibnater.  "  Tou  are  an  oM  fbol  then.  To  think  of  haTing  been  bailiff  thhtf 
years,  and  asking  such  a  noosouica]  question.  Ton  should  be  ashamed  of  yonP' 
aelC" 

BaOiff.  "lIo,byG— :!  Abont  ghosts  J  never  kaowwhat  to  think,-wbetiier 
to  believe  in  them  or  not.     And  yet  I  never  aaw  any," 

Rrraler.  "  Come,  «s  you  ask  so  honestly,  I  will  help  yon  out  of  your  won< 
der — but  you  wiH  give  me  a  bottle  of  wine  for  my  infbrmation  ?  " 

Bailiff.     "I  win  gladly  give  you  two,  if  yon  can  explain  it" 

litrtata:  "  I  have  now  been  a  (breeter  forty  years,  and  was  brought  up  in  the 
woods,  by  my  &tber,  ever  since  1  yna  a  boy  of  four  yean  old  He  was  always 
talliing  to  the  countrymwi,  In  tovenis  and  at  drinking  bouts,  sbout  ghosts  and 
horrible  sights  he  saw  in  the  woods — but  be  was  only  playing  the  fbo)  with 
than.  He  went  on  very  diflbrently  with  me — I  was  to  be  a  Airester,  and  therv- 
Ibre  must  neither  beUeve  nor  km  any  socb  stoC  Tlierelbre  be  took  me  by 
nlgfat,  when  there  was  neither  moon  nor  stars,  when  It  was  veiy  stormy,  and 
en  Ibstivals  and  holy  nighty  into  the  woodo.  If  he  saw  a  Bro,  or  an  appesr- 
■aoe  (^  any  kind,  or  heard  a  noise,  I  was  obliged  to  nu  toward  ft  witii  him, 
o*cr  shraba,  and  stamps,  and  boles,  and  dittoes,  and  to  fiiUow  htm  over  all 
nrosB  roads,  after  the  noise ;  anditwts  always  gypsies  (Merea,  or  beggars— and 
then  be  cdled  ou^  with  his  teniUe  votoe ;  'Away  rcgiies  t '  and  though  there 
were  twenty  or  thirty  of  them,  they  always  made  off;  and  i^ten  left  pota,  and 
pane,  and  meat  behind  them,  so  that  it  was  laughable  to  beb<rid.  Often  indeed 
lbs  nolso  was  nothing  but  wild  animali^  which  sometimes  make  a  strange  sonad  f 
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ud  deoTed  old  tnuki  of  treei  vriU  gire  out  a  ligbt,  and  bave  ui  ^tpeuance 
whidioftaoSr^hteoapeopIOiiTkidMenot  gonp  to  tbem;  and  theae  areaU  tbe 
gboMs  I  erer  in  in/  lile  saw  in  the  wood.  Bat  It  almTs  is,  and  will  be,  a  part 
of  mj  bnolneH  to  make  mj'  n^^bori  beliere  that  it  ia  iretl  filled  with  Bprila 
and  devila:  fbr,  look  je,  oae  growl  old,  and  it  la  a  ooinfi)rt,  on  a  dark  night,  not 
to  have  to  turn  oat  after  the  rascals." 
Chutkk  Lini.—jL  iiAir  who  ddubu  to  umora  a  umntABZ,  jhd  wocm 

TlLLDiaLT  DIBBKLIITI  DT   THI  BZIBTKiCia   Of  BFUtm,  BUT  DABM  »[/T. 

Ab  Uie  man  was  thus  speaking,  thej  came  to  the  by-path,  throngh  which  th« 
(biegler  went  into  the  wood,  and  the  baili^  who  was  now  IcA  slone^  i«aaoned 
thns  with  himselT:— 

"  He  has  been  a  fbregter  now  lor  fin^  yeara,  and  baa  Derer  leeii  a  gfaoet,  and 
does  not  bellere  In  them,  and  I  an  a  fiiol  and  beliere  In  them,  and  dare  not  pan 
a  qnarter  of  an  hour  in  the  wood,  to  ^  up  a  stone. 

"The  squire  takes  awi^  my  IkieDie  from  m^  like  a  tiiief  and  a  rogue,  and 
that  dog  or  a  stone  upon  tlie  hill  is  no  true  landmark;  I  will  never  beliere  It  is; 
•nd,  suppose  it  be,  has  he  a  better  ligfat  to  it  than  I  have  to  my  taveni  T 

"To  takeamaii'si»t>pMty  fromhimby  Tlolenoeiiitbii  wayl  Who  but  the 
devil  ooold  pot  such  a  thing  into  his  head?  And  since  be  does  t>ot  aparB  my 
house,  I  have  no  reason  to  spare  his  damned  flint-stone.  Bnt  I  dare  not  tondi 
it)  By  ni^t  I  dara  Dot  go  to  the  plact^  and  by  day  I  can  not  manage  it,  tm 
aooonnt  of  the  high-road."  Thus  he  talked  to  himseU|  and  came  to  Meyet's  MH, 
which  is  near  the  village. 

He  saw  the  mason  at  woik  upon  the  groat  flint  stones  whiidi  lay  around,  fbr 
it  was  not  yet  six  o'clock,  and  he  was  vexed  in  his  soul  to  see  It. 

"Every  thing  1  plan  and  conbive,  fidls  mat  They  all  play  the  n^ne  with 
me.  If  ust  I  now  go  quietly  past  thia  damned  Joseph,  and  not  say  a  wotd  to 
himT  No,  I  cannot  do  itl  I  can  not  go  by  him,  without  a  word.  I  would 
latber  wait  here,  till  they  go  home." 

He  sat  down,  and  bochi  afterwald  got  np  ^aln :  "  I  can  not  bear  to  ait  here, 
looking  at  them.  I  will  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  hiU.  0,  thou  damned  Jo- 
sephi"    He  went  a  few  steps  back,  belUnd  the  hill,  and  sat  down  again.     ■ 

GHAPTEB  UCVUL — TBS  BSTTTKO  BUN  iSD   A.  POOK  LOST  WRITCH. 

Tbk  sua  was  now  setting,  and  its  last  beams  Tell  upon  the  side  of  the  hiU, 
where  he  sat  The  field  around  him,  and  all  below  the  hill,  were  already  in 
deep  shade.  The  sun  set  inm^eaty  and  beau^,  seiendyaod  without  a  <doad; 
Qod's  son  ;  and  the  bailiB|  looking  baok,  as  the  last  rays  fell  upon  him,  said  to 
bimseli;  "It  is  going  down;"  and  he  flxed  his  eyes  upon  tl^  till  it  was  lost  bdiind 
thehm. 

Now  all  was  in  shad«^  and  ni^t  came  on  rapidly.  Alasl  shade,  night,  and 
darkDesBSUTTOtwdhiBheartl  No  son  shines  there!  Do  what  he  would,  the  bailiff 
Goold  not  emxpa  this  UmoghL  He  shuddered  and  gnashed  his  teeth — initiTd 
of  felling  down  in  prayer  to  the  Lord  of  heaveD,  wlio  calls  ferth  the  sun  again  in 
his  glory — instead  id  hoi^ug  in  the  Lord,  who  saves  us  oot  of  the  dost  and  oot 
of  darkness  he  gnashed  with  his  teeth  I  The  village  dork  at  that  mounnt 
slnick  (Le,  and  the  mason  went  home  ftwn  his  woric.    The  bailitT  followed 
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TBI  maaoa  had,  daring  this  fint  ttftenioon  of  their  being  together,  gained  the 
good-wU!  of  moat  of  the  Uboran.  He  worked  the  whole  time  as  hard  at  they 
did — himaelf  lifted  the  hettviett  Btonea,  and  itood  in  the  mirc^  or  In  the  water, 
where  it  wai  nectnaiy,  it  mach  or  more  than  anj  of  them.  Aa  they  were 
quite  inexperienced  in  such  labor,  h«  stiowed  them,  Idndly  and  patiently,  the 
best  way  of  doing  every  thing  to  advantage,  and  Imtrayed  no  impatieikce  even 
toward  the  most  awkwaid.  He  called  no  one  an  ox,  or  a  fbol ;  tiiongh  he  liad 
proTocatioo  enougti,  ■  hundred  times  over.  This  patienoe  and  constant  atten- 
tion of  ttie  master,  and  his  loal  In  working  himself  caused  all  to  sucoeed  az- 
tmmely  weH 

CHAPtSK  LZX. — i.  KIX  WHO  IS  A  XOOm  AXD  TBIB'  BBHATKS  ROKOKABLT,  iXO 
THI    UlSOH'S   Win    BHOWB   HIB    OOOD    aElTBE. 

HiOHSL,  as  bemg  one  of  the  stoutest  and  best  workmen,  wia  by  tlie  maoter'a 
side  the  whole  afteniooD,  and  saw  with  what  khidnees  and  goodness  be  behared 
eren  to  the  most  stn^ud ;  and  Michel,  though  a  thief  and  a  rogue,  became  fbnd 
of  I^onaid,  on  acooont  of  his  (air  and  aiwigbt  ooudnct,  and  resolved  not  to  b« 
tlte  cause  of  any  iqjuiy  to  this  good  and  honest  man. 

But  Eriecher  and  the  pioos  ICarx  B«iiti  w«re  not  so  well  pleased,  that  ha 
made  no  distinctioa  amongst  tite  people,  but  tiehaved  well,  even  to  tlie  rogue 
ITicheL  Lenk,  too,  shook  his  head  often,  and  said  to  himself:  "He  is  but  • 
dmpleton !  If  he  bad  taken  people  who  could  woric,  like  ma  and  my  brother,  he 
would  Dot  have  had  half  so  much  trouble."  But  the  greater  number,  whom  ha 
had  kindly  and  patiently  inatracted  In  the  woric,  thanked  him  from  the  bottom 
of  their  hearts,  and  some  of  tliem  pmyed  for  liim  to  that  Qod,  who  rewards  and 
blesses  the  patience  and  kindness  which  a  nan  shows  toward  his  weaker 
bretbreo. 

Hichel  could  no  longer  keep  to  himself  the  wicked  engagement  into  wliich 
he  had  entered  with  tlie  bailiff,  on  Saturday  evening,  and  said  lij  the  msster,  as 
they  returued :  "I  have  something  to  tell  you,  and  will  go  home  with  yon." 

"Weill  oooie  then,"  said  Leonard. 

Bobe  went  with  the  master  Into  his  cottage^  and  told  him  how  the  baitif^  on 
Saturday  evening,  had  bribed  him  to  treachery,  and  bow  be  had  received  two 
aowna  in  hand  lor  it    Leonard  started,  and  Qertrude  was  horror«truck,  at  thla 

"It  la  drMdlbll "  said  Leonard. 

"Draadflil,  indeedl"  aaid  Gertrude. 

"But  don't  let  it  dlstteBs  thee,  Qertrude^  I  beg  of  thee." 

"Benotatalldiaturbedaboutit)  maater,"  aaid  Hichsl,  "I  wlUnotlift  ahand 
ag^nst  yw^  depend  upon  that  I" 

Ltmar±     "I  thank  you,  Uiohelt  but  I  did  not  deserve  this  from  the  buliff." 

MkluL  "He  is  a  devil  inoamate.  Hell  has  no  match  fbr  bim,  when  be  is 
Ihrions  and  seeks  fbr  revenge." 

Lte».     "  It  makee  one  sbodder  to  think  of  it" 

Oerlmde.     "I  am  quite  bewilderedl " 

Meh,     "  Don't  be  like  children  about  It ;  all  things  have  an  end." 

ew.mAlem.     "Tee;  thanks  be  to  Oo4" 
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JficA.  "You  msf  hars  it  joit  joor  own  w,j.  If  7on  Uke,  I  iriH  let  Qis 
iMiliff  go  OQ  thJDlting  I  am  itUl  bne  tohim,  muI  to-moiTOW,  or  the  next  di^, 
take  Bome  tools  from  tite  baildb^  and  cury  Hiem  to  his  bouse.  Thsa  do  yoD 
ga  qiuekly  to  Arner,  and  get  a  staidi  wMmtt  to  ejemiTw  all  hoosee,  and  begin 
witk  Um  bailiff's,  and  go  diracUj  into  lbs  fiiither  room,  where  70a  will  be  sore 
to  Oitd  tiwis ;  but  ndnd,  jon  mut  raali  Id,  tlie  very  tacmient  you  h«*e  shown 
tbe  warrant,  or  it  will  be  all  in  vain.  They  will  baTewaming  and  get  tbetiungs 
out  otjom  siglit,  tbrough  the  window,  or  under  the  bed-clotheo — and,  ITjoaara 
oifi^  and  do  not  waroh  fw  them,  you  will  ba  in  a  fine  mtnAtian.  Bu^  indeed,  I 
■ImoBt  Udnk  it  would  be  better  Iw  you  to  aeod  somebody  else  1  you  are  not  fit 
finranchajob." 
Ltm.  "No,  Uicbdi  this  kind  of  worii  oertalnly  will  not  suit  me." 
Mieh.  "It  is  all  one.  I  will  find  somebody  to  manage  it  cleverly  fcr  yoo." 
Otr,  "  Michel  I  I  tliink  we  shouM  tliaolc  Ood,  that  we  Iiave  eeca|>ed  fruc 
the  danger  wbich- threatened  as,  and  not  be  laying  a  mare  for  the  bailil^  Am 
revenge." 

JAM.  "He  deeervea  what  be  will  get.  Never  trouUe  your  bead  about 
that." 

Otr,  "It  iBDot  oor  bminew  to  Judge  what  he  dgBerrei^  or  doee  notduau  lu; 
but  It  is  oar  buaneas  to  praotisB  ns  -revenge)  and  It  ia  the  only  right  ccmdoat  Ibi 
us  to  paraue  in  this  caae." 

JficA.  "I  must  confess  (hat  you  are  in  the  right,  Oertnide.  It  ia  a  great 
bkosiug  to  be  able  so  to  gov«ni  one's  selC  But  you  are  righL  He  will  meet 
with  hia  reward,  and  it  is  best  to  keep  entiraly  awqr  ftom  bim,  aod  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him.  And  so  I  will  directly  break  with  him,  and  take  him  back  bit 
twoerowns.  But  justnow,  Ibavebut  acrownandahalfl"  He  took  it  out  of 
Us  podcet,  eounled  it;  and  then  wid;  "I  don't  know  whether  to  take  bim  tta 
otter  half  by  itself  or  wait  Ibr  my  week's  wagea  on  Saturday,  when  I  csn  give 
It  him  altt^ther." 
Leon.     "It  will  be  do  inconvenience  to  me  to  advance  yon  the  balFcrown 

iSeJt,  "  WtM,  IT  yon  can  do  so,  I  shall  be  vaiy  glad  to  have  dooa  with  the 
man  to-day.    I  will  l^e  it  to  htm,  ttus  very  hour,  as  soon  as  T  get  it" 

"Ifaslerl  since  yesterday's  sacrament,  it  baa  been  heavy  at  my  hear^  that  I 
bad  promised  bim  to  do  such  wicked  Uilngs;  and.  In  the  evening,  came  your 
Jonaa,  to  give  his  aftemoon  breAd  to  my  child,  and  that  made  me  repent  ami 
Boce  of  behsivlng  eo  111  to  you.  I  never  knew  you  properly  before,  Leonard, 
and  I  have  never  had  much  to  do  with  you ;  but  to-d^  I  saw  yon  wishing  to 
help  eveiy  body  kindly  end  patiently,  and  I  thought  I  oouU  never  die  in  peaost 
if  I  were  to  reward  such  an  honest,  good  man  with  treacbety.  fTbeteMBoaaM 
into  hie  eyea.)    See,  now,  wheUiM  I  am  In  earnest  or  not." 

ZeM.     "Hen  never  do  an  iqjory  to  any  man  again." 

ISeh.     "With  Qod'a  help,  I  wiU  Ibllow  yoor  example." 

Oar.    "Ton  will  oertainly  be  a  h^^dar  man  if  you  do." 
'  Lam.     "Do  yon  wish  to  go  to  the  baHiff  this  evening  t" 

JBA.    "Yea,  if  loan." 

The  mason  gavehimlhehalf-orownandnld:  "Do  not  put  bim  Into  •  p^ 
rion." 

Oar.     "  And  dont  tcU  him  Oat  we  know  any  tbbig  about  h." 

JKbL     "I  wiUbeaishoTtaaloan;  but  I  wUl  go  this  mcHnv^  and  lh«  It 
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vCn   b«   done  wltti.    Oood-bj,  Oertnullel      I    Uuuik   jaa,  LeoDBrdt    Qood 
night" 

Lam.     "Good-by,  HIcheL"    He  vent  amy. 

COAPRB  UCXL— TBI  O&IABIHOFHI  SIUWB  KUS. 

Wmn  the  bailiff  urived  mt  home,  he  fannd  only  hia  wife  in  the  bouw;  and 
therefi>re  was  able,  at  last,  to  gflvs  rent  to  all  the  rage  and  anger  which  had 
been  rtaing  in  him  tbrot^ont  the  da;. 

At  the  ball,  at  ffinao,  and  in  tbe  Qeldc,  it  waa  a  dlffirent  thing.  A  man  liko 
him  fa  Dot  williDg  to  laj  cqMD  h!a  heart  to  othen. 

It  will  be  said :  a  bailiff  who  stunld  do  io  wookl,  indeed,  be  aa  aimple  la  a 
ibei^ierd's  lad;  and  Hummel  wae  never  accnaed  of  this.  Ha  could,  tor  daya 
togethar,  aniDther  hie  rage,  envy,  tialred,  and  vezatton,  and  keep  langfaing,  and 
talking,  and  drinking;  bat  when  be  came  h<»ie,  and,  by  good  or  lU-Iud^  Ibnnd 
tbe  hmae  empty,  then  the  rage  which  he  bad  before  concealed,  burst  Ibrth 
bsrfiilly. 

Hia  wife  was  crying  in  a  oomer,  and  aaid :  "  For  heaven'a  aalce,  do  not  go  on 
la  Ihia  way.  This  vkrience  of  tiiine  will  only  drira  Anier  atill  fltrthn.  He 
will  not  reat  till  thon  art  qoiet" 

"He  will  not  iMt,  do  what  I  willl  He  will  never  rsel^  till  he  hag  ruinedme. 
He  ta  a  rogne,  a  thM|  and  a  dog.    Tbe  most  cursed  of  all  tbe  coned,"  said  the 

W^    "Do  not  talk  in  such  a  shocking  way.    Tbonwilt  goout  efthymfatd." 

BaO^.  "Have  I  not  eaoHer  Dost  thou  not  know  that  he  will  lake  my 
license  or  my  bailiff's  coat  from  me  in  a  Anlnlghtf  " 

W^e.  "  I  know  it ;  but;  Ibr  heaven's  sake,  do  not  go  on  at  this  rate.  The 
whole  village  knows  ft  already.  Tbe  secretary  Idd  tbe  attorney,  who  hai  pnb- 
liabed  it  every  where.  I  did  not  know  it  tOl  tea-time  this  eveciag.  All  Uie 
people  were  laughing  and  talking  on  both  sides  oS  the  street  atwnt  it;  and  Mar- 
i;aret,  who  was  at  tea  with  me,  took  me  ande,  and  told  me  the  bad  news.  And, 
besidee  this,  Hana  Wust  has  brought  back  the  eight  fiorina.  How  oomcs  be  by 
eight  florins T  Ainer  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Alaal  a  storm  threatena  us 
(m  every  vde  [  "    So  said  tbe  wife. 

Tbe  bailiir  started,  aa  If  he  had  felt  a  thnnder-bolt,  at  the  words  "Hans  Wast 
has  brought  back  the  eight  florins  1 "  He  stood  still  for  a  time,  staring  at  his 
wife,  with  open  month — and  then  aaid;  "Where  is  the  money? — where  a» 
these  el^t  florinsT" 

Hia  wife  set  the  money  on  the  table.  In  a  broken  ale-glass.  Tbe  bailiff  fixed 
his  eyes  for  sonie  time  upon  it,  withont  counting  it,  and  then  said :  "Itisnot 
frocQ  tbe  halll    Tbe  sqnire  never  pi^  any  body  in  this  coin." 

HVk     "I  am  very  ^«d  it  la  not  from  the  halL" 

BaO^.  "  There  ii  something  more  in  tbia.  Thou  shouldst  not  have  taken  it 
(turn  bim." 

fflft.     "Why  not?" 

Bailiff.     "I  could  have  got  to  know  from  whom  he  had  IL" 

Wife  "I  did  think  of  that;  bat  be  would  not  wait;  and  I  do  not  think 
Ihou  oonldat  have  got  any  thing  out  of  him.  He  was  aa  short  and  close  as 
posribte." 

BaOiff.  "All  oomM  upon  me  at  once.  I  know  not  what  1  am  dcnngl — give 
me  something  to  drink  1"    She  set  It  before  hhn,  and  he  paced  np  and  down  the 
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room  in  ft  ften^ — dnuk  and  Ullud  to  hinuwIC  "I  will  rnin  tbenuBOul  "ttskt 
U  the  first  thing  to  be  done-^  it  cost  me  a  hondred  crowns.  Uicbel  muM 
nin  him,  and  then  I  wUl  go  aftei  ths  Undmarii.''  Thus  he  spcA^e ;  and,  at  that 
momeol^  IGdiel  knodced  at  the  door.  The  baiUff  started  in  «  fr^it,  a^: 
"Vbo  can  be  here  ao  late  at  night  T  "  and  went  to  look  tiirongb  the  window. 

'■  Open  the  door,  baOU^"  called  ont  IGcheL 

Cau^sB  nm. — HIS  ust  bopz  fobsi^xs  tbz  BAiurr. 

"Hi  cornea  jiut  at  the  right  moment,"  i^d  thebaiUO;  at  he  opened  the  doOT. 
"Welcome^  Uichell     What  good  uewa  doat  thou  briugT" 

JKcA^J.     "Not  much.    I  oolj  want  to  tell  7011 — " 

Bailiff.  "Don't  t&lk  ontside  the  door,  man.  I  (hall  not  go  to  bed  Ibr  aoma 
time.     Come  into  the  room." 

Midi,  "I  must  go  home  again.  I  onlj  want  totdl  jon,  thatJlwTeobaDged 
mj  mind  shout  Satmdaj'a  bualncaB." 

BaS\f.  "Aj,  b/  □ — !  tliat  would  be  oompletal  Nol  thon  most  notdiange 
till;  tnind.  IT  it  is  not  enough,  I  will  give  thee  more — but  oome  into  the  room. 
We  are  sure  to  agree  atmnt  it." 

Mich.     "At  no  price,  buli£    Th««  are  your  two  crowoa." 

Bailiff.  "I  will  not  recuve  them  fhim  thee^  lUchell  Dout  pli^  the  £xd 
with  me.  It  can  not  hurt  thee ;  and,  if  tlie  two  crowng  are  too  little,  come  into 
m;  room." 

JKcA.     "  I  will  not  listen  to  another  word  about  it,  bailiiC.    Iliera  is  TOnr 

BaO^.  "Bj  Q — ,  I  will  Dot  receive  it  ftom  the^  in  this  waj.  IhaTeBwom 
ii,  w  come  into  the  room." 

MiA.  "VftH,  1  can  do  Uiat.  lliete;  now  I  am  in  the  room,  and  h»n  k 
yoor  monef,"  aaid  be,  lajing  it  npon  the  table;  "and  now  good-bj,  baililft'' 
and  therewith  he  turned  about,  and  awajr  he  wenL 

CHAPTXR  I.TTITT. — HE  BVIB  ABOUT  BXVOTING  THX  IiAHDlUBE. 

Teb  bBiliff  Btood  for  a  whiles  stock-etill  and  speechleo,  rolled  aboat  his  ejea, 
foamed  with  fury,  trembled,  stamped,  and  then  called  out:  "Wift^  give  me  tlw 
l«andj.    It  must  be  done.    I  will  go  1 " 

Wift.    "Whither  wUt  thou  go,  this  dark  n%btT 

BaSijf.     "  I  am  going — I  am  gtnng  to  dig  up  the  itone — give  me  the  botUe." 
Wife     "  For  God's  sake,  do  not  attempt  it" 

BaOiff.     "It  must  be  donel— I  tell  thee  I  will  go." 

W^  "  It  is  BB  dark  as  pitch,  and  near  midiiigfat ;  and  this  we^  bellKn 
Easter,  the  devil  has  most  power." 

BaS^.  "  If  he  has  got  the  horsey  let  him  e'en  tt^e  the  bridle  too.  Gire  ma 
the  bottle.    I  will  go." 

He  took  a  pickaxe,  a  ahoTel,  and  a  mattock,  upon  bis  shoulder,  and  went,  in 
the  darknees  of  the  night,  up  the  hill,  to  take  away  his  masttv's  landmark. 

Drunkenness,  and  revenge,  and  rage,  emlxtldened  him;  but  when  be  aaw  a 
piece  of  shining  wood,  or  heard  a  hare  rustling  along,  he  trembled,  stoj^jed  iir 
a  moment,  and  then  went  raging  on,  till  at  last  he  came  to  the  landmark — set  to 
woA  directly,  and  hacked  and  shoveled  away,  with  all  Us  mi^ 
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Ohaptbb  lxzit. — moRT  ouatlt  dbokitbs  osntrsisM  tjio  boourb,  ksps- 

OULLT  WBXW  THBT  ABX  IK  TBOOSLB. 

SuDDEKLT  a  noise  atartled  him,  and,  looking  up,  be  »w  a  blade  man  coming 
toward  him.  A  Ug^t  shone  abont  the  man  In  the  dark  night,  aod  Ore  burned 
upon  hia  head.  "  Thli  is  the  devil  incarnate  t "  oaid  the  baililT.  And  he  ran 
away,  screaming  honiblj',  and  leaving  behind  bim  mattodE,  piokaze^  and  Bhovel, 
with  hia  hat  and  the  empty  brand/  bottle, 

It  waa  Gbriotopher,  (he  ponlterer  of  Arobeim,  who  had  been  boyfaig  ^ga  at 
Oberiiofen,  Lunkolen,  Hinan,  and  other  placet,  and  was  now  on  hia  waj  homo- 
ward.  He  bad  oovered  bla  baaket  with  the  Bkiuof  a  black  goat,  and  bod  hung 
a  lantern  Ihom  it,  that  be  might  find  hia  way  in  the  dark,  niig  egg-carrier  knew 
the  7(Hco  of  the  bailifl;  a*  he  waa  rruming  away ;  and,  ai  he  «iq)eot«d  that  he 
was  aboat  aome  evil  deed,  be  grew  angry,  and  said  to  himaelf :  "I  will  give 
the  cursed  knave  his  due  for  onoe.    He  thinks  I  am  the  devil." 

Thai  quickly  setting  down  his  basket,  he  took  op  the  mattock,  [Hckaz,  and 
Eiiovel,  and  hia  own  iron-boond  walking-atick,  batened  them  all  together,  drag- 
ged them  behind  him  over  the  stony  road,  so  that  they  rattled  fbarfiilly,  and  ran 
after  the  bailit^  crying  out,  with  a  hollow,  dismal  vdce:  "Oht — Ah — Ubt — 
Hummel  1    Oh  I — Aht — Uhl — thou  art  mine — sto — op  I — Hummel  I " 

The  poor  bailiff  ran  as  bat  as  he  could,  and  cried  out  [ntiAiUy,  aa  he  ran: 
"Uurderl  helpl  watchmani  the  devU  is  catdiingmel" 

And  the  poulterer  kept  shouting  after  him:  "Obi— Abl— Uhl  b«i— liff— 
Sto— op— buUffI  thou  art-^ninel— bailiff:" 

CBAPTBB  LZZ7. — THE   VTLLiai  IB  DT  AM  tTPBOAB. 

Tbb  watchman  In  the  village  beard  the  rnaning  and  shouting  upon  the  hill, 
and  oould  diatjnguiih  every  word ;  bat  he  wu  afraid,  and  knocked  at  some 
ndghbors'  windows. 

"Get  up,  neighbonl"  add  he,  "and  bear  what  ia  going  on  upon  the  bin.  It 
■ooada  oa  if  the  devil  had  got  bold  of  the  bailiff.  Harkl  how  he  sfaouta  mur- 
der] and  helpl  And  yet,  Glod  knows,  he  ia  at  home  with  hia  wile.  It  is  not 
two  hours  unce  I  saw  him  through  the  window." 

When  about  ten  of  them  were  assemblod,  they  declared  they  would  go  alto- 
getfaw,  with  torches,  and  well  armed,  toward  the  noise;  but  that  they  would 
cany  with  them,  in  their  pockets,  new  bread,  a  testament,  and  pseller,  that  the 
davtl  might  not  prevail  against  them. 

The  men  acoordiDgly  went,  but  stopped  first  at  the  bailiff's  hon«e,  to  see 
whether  be  were  at  home. 

The  bailiff's  wife  waa  WHting  in  deadly  fear,  wondering  how  he  m^ht  he  go- 
ing on  npon  the  hill,  and  when  she  heard  the  uproar  in  the  night,  and  that  men 
with  tondiee  were  knocking  at  the  door,  she  was  dreadfblly  frightened,  and 
called  oat:  "LordJeeosl  what  do  you  want?" 

"Toll  yoor  hoaband  to  come  to  us,"  said  the  men. 

"He  is  not  at  home;  but  do  tell  mo  what  is  the  matter?  Why  are  you  here?" 
said  the  woman. 

Themenaoswend:  "It  is  a  bad  business  if  he  is  not  at  home.  Harkl  bow 
he  is  crying  murder!  helpl  as  if  the  devil  were  taking  him." 

'Che  wife  now  ran  ont  with  the  men,  as  if  she  had  been  beaide  beraelC 

The  watcbman  asked  her,  by  the  way :  "  What  the  devU  ia  your  hoaband  do- 
bg  now  upon  tte  billT    He  was  at  home  two  hours  ago." 
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She  aniwered  him  not  a  wonl,  but  Bcreomed  tenib^.  * 

And  the  baililT'i  dog  growled,  at  its  chain's  length. 

Wbeu  the  poulterer  mw  the  people  ooioing  to  help  the  baillli;  and  heard  bii 
dog  baric  m>  reariullj,  he  turned  roond,  Mid  went,  as  quickly  and  quietly  aa  he 
xiutd,  up  the  hill  again  to  hb  basket,  packed  np  his  boot?,  and  puimed  his  wa/. 

Kunz,  however,  who,  with  the  bwlilT's  «If«^  waa  a  few  atapa  before  the  ree^ 
saw  that  it  could  oot  be  the  devil ;  and  taking  the  roaring  baililT  ntber  rougbly 
b;  Uie  ana,  said  to  him:  "What  is  Uie  nuttert  wh;  dott  thou  go  on  in  this 

"Oh — Oh — let  me  alone — 0 — devil  I  let  me  alone  ["  sold  the  bailifl^  who  in 
Ua  t«irror  could  neither  see  nor  hear, 

"  Thou  fool,  I  am  Kuot,  thy  neighbor ;  and  this  is  thy  wUe,"  aaid  the  maiL 

The  others  first  looked  vary  c^reftiUf,  to  see  whethra'  the  deril  were  *d;  whera 
about ;  and  thooe  who  had  torches  lield  tliem  up  and  down,  to  examine  car«- 
fiiU;  above  and  below,  and  on  every  aide;  and  each  man  put  his  hand  into  liia 
pocket  to  fbel  fbr  the  new  bread,  the  testament,  and  psalter. 

But  as  tliey  stfll  saw  notbing,  tbej  began  to  take  coorage  hf  degrees,  and 
some  grew  bold  enough  to  aay  to  the  iMdlilT:  "  Haa  the  devil  sciatdied  tbaa 
with  bis  daws,  or  trodden  thee  under  his  fae^  that  thoa  act  bleeding  in  this 
manner  ?  " 

Hie  otheis  ezdatmed;  "This  is  no  time  fbr  J6kingl  we  all  heard  the  honOile 

But  Eunz  said;  "I  suspect  that  a  poadier  or  a  woodman  haa  liiiAed  tbe 
bailiff  and  all  of  us.  As  I  came  near  him,  the  noise  ceased,  and  (t  man  na  up 
the  hlU  as  fiist  as  he  ooold.  I  have  repented  ever  since,  tiiat  1  did  not  ran  after 
him;  and  we  were  fbola  for  not  biinging  tiie  bailiff's  di^  with  us." 

"  Thou  art  a  fool  Uifsdt  Kunz  t  Tiiat  waa  certainly  no  man's  vdce.  It  ran 
through  bone  and  marrow,  and  a  wagoa  load  of  inm  doee  not  tsttle  ow  tbe 
streets  as  it  rattled." 

"  I  will  not  contradict  you,  neighbois  I  I  Juddered  aa  I  heard  it  But  yet 
I  shall  never  be  penoaded  that  I  did  not  bear  somebody  run  up  the  hilL" 

"Dost  thou  tliijik  that  the  devil  can  not  nm  so  that  one  may  hear  him  t"  said 
the  man. 

The  bailiff  heard  not  a  word  of  what  theywere  saying;  and,  when  be  got 
home,  be  aaked  the  men  to  atty  with  him  that  ni^t,  and  they  willingly  remained 
in  the  tavern. 

ChIFTSB  LXXVL— TBS  PABTOK  00108  TO  HHB  TATSUr. 

Lf  the  mean  time,  tbe  nightly  nproat  had  roused  the  whole  village.  Sven  in 
theparsouage-honse,  theywereaUawake;  Ibr they  antidpatAd some evQ tidings 

When  the  pastor  inquired  what  was  the  canae  of  the  ntdse,  be  beard  ftorftal 
aoconnts  of  the  horrible  adventure. 

And  the  pastw  thought  he  ooold,  peib^w^  torn  the  balliir'a  Mght  (IboMi  as 
its  cause  might  be^  to  a  good  nse. 

He  Uierefore  went  that  night  to  the  tavern. 

Quidc  as  lightning,  vaniahed  the  wine  Jog  as  he  entered. 

Tlie  men  stood  Dp  and  said:  "WtJcome,  honorable  Heir  Faatot I" 

Tbe  pastor  tbanlced  them,  and  said  to  the  neighbots:  "It  is  a  credit  to  yon 
to  be  BO  ready  and  acdve  when  a  misfbrtune  happens.  But  will  you  now  leave 
me  alone  with  the  b^Hl^  for  a  short  time  ?  " 
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"It  b  oar  dn^  to  do  m  your  rercrenoe  pleaaea.    We  triah  yon  good-niglit.'' 

Patkr.  "nie  nine  to  jon,  neighbors  I  but  I  must  alio  beg  that  yon  will  b« 
canAil  wlut  you  reUte  about  thia  baaiiieeB.  It  is  veiy  ditagreeabla  to  bav« 
made  a  great  noiae  aboat  a  lliiiig  vhioh  aftenraid  prom  nothing  at  all,  or  sonw- 
tiuog  very  diS^«nt  from  what  wm  expected.  So  fitf,  nobody  know*  any  thing 
•boot  what  has  hiqipened ;  and  you  know,  neighboni,  nigfat  ia  vei7  deceitfbL" 

"It  is  80^  your  rererence!"  ai^  the  men,  at  they  left  the  room;  "andagreat 
Ibdl  be  alw^a  i^  and  will  beliBTs  nothingi "  added  they,  when  they  were  out- 
ride of  the  dtxir. 

CsApraB  LixviL — oaxb  or  aouu. 

Thb  pastor  began  at  once:  "BiUliirt  I  have  heard  that  aomething  haa  hap- 
pened to  thee,  and  I  am  ocmie  to  help  and  comfiKt  thee,  aa  lar  as  I  am  able. 
Tell  me  hooeetly  what  haa  really  hiqipened." 

BaOiff.     "I  am  a  poor  uttiortunate  wretch,  and  Satan  tried  to  get  hold  of  me." 

Potior.     "How  ao,  bailiff?  where  did  thia  happenT" 

Badjf.    "  Upoti  the  hill,  above." 

Rulor.     "  Didat  thou  really  see  any  body  ?    Did  any  body  totich  thee  T  " 

BoBiiff.  "  I  aaw  him  aa  he  ran  alter  me.  He  waa  a  great  black  man,  and 
had  Are  upon  hts  head.    He  ran  alter  me  to  the  bottom  of  the  hilL" 

PaHor.    "Why  doea  thy  head  bleed?" 

Baa^.     "I  M  down  aa  I  waa  rumdng." 

Pattar.    "Then  nobody  laid  hold  of  thee?" 

BaSfff.    "Nol  bat  I  aaw  blm  with  uy  own  eyea." 

FaHor.  "Well,  bailiff;  we  will  aay  no  more  about  that  I  can  not  under- 
stand how  it  really  waa.  But  be  It  what  it  may,  it  makge  little  difference.  For, 
bailiff,  there  is  an  eternity  when,  without  any  doubt,  the  ungodly  will  (all  into 
hia  hands;  and  the  thooghta  of  this  eternity,  and  of  the  dai^^  i^  Billing  Into 
his  hands  after  thj;  death,  must  make  thee  anxious  and  uneasy  in  thy  old  age, 
and  daring  thy  life." 

Bailiff.  "  0,  air  I  I  know  not  what  to  do  Ibr  anxiety  and  nneasineas.  For 
heaven's  sake,  what  can  I  do,  what  must  1  do,  to  get  out  of  his  hands?  Am  I 
not  already  entirely  in  his  power  ?  " 

Pallor.  "BailiffI  do  not  plague  thyself  with  idle  and  fboliah  talking.  Thon 
hast  aenae  and  understanding,  and  therefore  art  in  thine  own  power.  Do  what 
ia  right,  and  what  tb;  conscience  Cella  thee  ia  thy  dn^  to  Ood  and  man,  and 
thou  wilt  soon  see  that  the  devil  baa  no  power  over  thee." 

BaOiff.     "0,airl  wliat  must  I  do  to  obtain  God's  mercy?" 

Peglor.  "  Thou  must  sincerely  repent  of  thy  bolta,  amend  thy  w^a,  and 
give  back  thy  unrighteous  possesions." 

BaOiff.     "  People  say  I  am  rich,  your  reverence  I  but  heaven  knows  I  am  not 

Aiftor.  "That  makes  no  difference.  Thon  keepest  poaaeerion  of  Sudl's 
meadow  nnjuatly,  and  Wust  and  Eeibacher  have  sworn  blaely.  I  know  i^ 
and  I  will  not  reet  till  Budi  has  got  his  own  again." 

BaSif.     "  0,  strl  lor  heaven's  sake,  have  oompasson  npon  me." 

Potior.  "The  best  compassion  any  one  can  show  thee,  ia  tills:  to  penoade 
tbee  to  do  thy  duty  to  God  and  man."     , 

Saiitf.     "I  will  do  whatever  you  wish,  «r." 

Pattar.     "  Will  Uiou  give  Rudl  his  meadow  again  ?  " 
40 
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AOtf     "Tea.Iwm.rmirmanioel" 

Ftulor.    "  Coat  tfaon  also  w^mnrl*^  that  than  fOMiwart  It  nnUwfmjT" 

JWW     "ItUDOtdenrii-lwtitiriUbrlaSWtotiagBHTirikmlf 

Paahr.  "  BaiUffl  it  bi  batttr  te  beg,  tbn  ta  kMf  ni^iMt  poMnrioa  of  poor 
pac^t'a  property.  " 

Ttw  tudUir  (ToaiMd. 

itaf^.     "  Bat  what  mrt  thoo  doing  i^ob  tbe  hiUT  " 

BtOif.  "TorhMTm'aMlw.Bir,  doDotaAmathatT  I  oan  Kit,  I  dan  not 
'tall  Jan.    Hwa  nwrc^  vpoo  me,  or  I  am  a  lott  man." 

Potior.  "I  wflliMtargetheatoociDfMiinMe  Oun  fiion  desirBBt  If  tbon 
doat  it  wQlingl;,  I  will  odTiae  thee  like  a  tather;  but  if  tliou  wilt  not,  ttm  it 
ia  Cb^owD  bult  if  lean  notgiTe  Ihee  the  adWoe  which  la  perh^a  moatDeedCul 
to  ttiee.  But  though  I  do  not  aeek  to  inqairaalter  whatthaaart  not  wiUiuglo 
tell  me,  jet  I  can  not  see  what  thou  canst  gain  bjr  concealidg  an/-  thing  ftom 

BaOif.  "But  will  joa  nerer  repeat  what  I  aaj  to  tdu,  without  mj  otoBBal, 
whal«TeT  it  maj  baT  " 

rtutor.     "I  oertainlj  wUl  not" 

Baa^.  "Tbei^  in  plain  troth,  I  wQl  tell  joo.  I  wanted  to  remore  cne  of 
the  aqiure's  landnuita." 

Patlpr,     "Qiadooa  heaTenl   and  whj  woaldat  thoa  itiian  th«  ezoeUent 

BaO^.  "  Becaoae  he  want*  to  take  awaj  Ihiin  me  either  mj  taTMo  or  laj 
oSLce  of  bailiff." 

P<uter.  "Thoa  ait  indeed  an  nnh^ipj  ireature,  bailiffl  And  be  wu  to  fir 
from  intending  anj  unkindnesa  toward  thec^  that  he  would  hare  given  thee  an 
eqtuTBlent,  if  tbon  h«dst  freelf  giren  np  thj  office  of  bailiff." 

Ba&iff.    "  Can  that  be  trae,  joorierereiMeT" 

Pallor.  "Tea,  bulifi;  I  can  aaanre  thee  of  itwith  certaintyj  fbr  I  had  it  tnaa 
hiaownXpe.  He  waa  oat  buating  on  Satoida;  aftoruMn,  and  I  met  him  iw  the 
road  from  Reutlhot  where  I  had  been  to  «ee  the  old  woman,  and  tbeie  be  told 
me  ezprewl^  that  young  IfeTer,  whom  be  wiahad  to  have  Ihr  bailis;  ibould 
give  thee  a  hundred  Soiina  yearif,  that  tbon  nigfateat  baTs  no  raaaon  to  oom- 

SaOiff.  "0,  if  I  twd  onlj  knovn  thli  befiw^  toot  leverenn^  I  ahonld  nerw 
bare  come  to  thli  miifbrtane." 

Paikir.  "  It  ia  oar  dntj  to  tniat  in  Qod,  eran  when  we  can  not  see  how  hia 
btherlf  merer  will  show  itself;  and  we  diould  hope  wall  ttorn  a  good  maittr  on 
earth,  eren  when  we  can  not  we  how  ha  means  to  manifeat  bis  kindnen  towaid 
US.  IT  we  do  thi«,  we  shall  alw^i  remain  troe  and  Jaithflil  to  bin,  and,  ia  all 
oar  miadiances,  Bnd  bis  heart  open  to  compassion  and  paternal  kindnf  to- 

BaO^.  "0,  wh«t  ananfbrtnnatemaa  t  ami  If  I  bad  onlj  known  half  of 
tbisbeforel" 

Pailor.  "We  can  not  alter  what  is  pastl  But  what  wilt  tbon  do  now, 
baUiff?" 

BaSig.  "I  know  not  what  in  the  world  to  do  I  ToDon&asit,  wooldendangsr 
m^  life.    What  does  fooz  rererence  think  T  " 

Putor.  "  I  repeat  wbat  I  told  tb«e  Juat  dow.  I  do  not  wiab  to  fcroe  thee 
to  wij  confeMlon;  what  I  laj  Ii  merelj  in  the  wafof  adrica;  but  it  b  mf 
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opbdon,  that  IIm  itralght  way  nerer  toined  out  ID  to  aaj  bodjr.  Anter  !t  merd- 
ttal,  an4  tlwQ  art  gnfity.  Do  h  tboii  villi  but  I  woold  Wto  It  to  )ub  com- 
pMHkm.  I  see  olearij  ttutt  It  ia.a  vety.dlCBcnlt  step  lo  taks,  but  it  will  hIbo  be 
verj  difflcnlt  to  hide  thj  bolt  fromiliim,  If  thom  mekeet  trae  peice  and  sattibc- 
tt(»  Ibr  thy  hurt" 

nw  boQlff  groaned,  but  did  not  speak. 

The  pMtor  proceeded:  "Pa  aa  thou  wilt,  balhirt  I  do  not  wish  to  nr^  thea; 
bat  th*  mora  I  oonaider  i^  the  more  it  appears  to  me  that  it  will  be  the  wlMft 
plan  tole«Te  it  to  Amer's  compaadon:  fori  mast  conJeaa  to  thee,  I  do  not  aee 
what  else  thou  canst  do.  Hie  eqiiire  will  inquire  whj  thou  wert  off  the  road 
•o  late  at  night," 

BaS^.  "  Uercy  on  me !  what  a  thou^t  Is  juit  come  into  my  hmd.  I  have 
left  a  ^ckaz^  shovel,  and  mattock,  and  I  koow  not  what  beaidea,  b;  the  land- 
mark, which  ia  half  dag  up  already.  Thia  may  discoTer  it  all  I  am  in  ■ 
dreadM  fHght  about  the  pickaxe  and  mattock!" 

Partar.  "  If  thou  art  ia  such  a  (Hgbt^  bailiff,  about  a  poor  pickaxe  and  mat- 
todc,  whicli  may  be  eaaH;  remoTod  beGire  daybre«k,  think  what  hondreda  of 
mcfa  dutnoea  and  accidents  will  occur,  if  tliou  concealeat  it,  to  poiaon  all  th« 
ranalDder  of  thj  llfb  with  oDeaaineea  and  coDataot  bitter  anxiety.  Thou  wilt 
And  no  reot  fbr  thy  heart,  bailifT,  if  thou  doat  not  confeM." 

BaSiff.     "And  there  ia  no  dience  of  my  obtaining  mercy  thim  God,  withont 

itT" 

Pallor.  "Bailiffi  if  tboa  thyself  thinkest  and  feareat  this,  and  yet  art  aHent 
agdnst  the  voice  of  thy  conacieuce  and  thine  own  conviction,  how  is  it  poadble 
that  this  conduct  oan  be  pleaaii^  to  Ood,  tx  restore  thee  to  his  (bvor  T  " 

BaSif.     "And  la  there  bo  other  romedyT" 

Farlor.  "God's  mercy  will  asiat  thee,  if  thov  doat  what  thy  conscieDoe  bids 
Oee." 

BaOiff.     "  I  wilt  conleaa  it." 

The  moment  he  aaid  this,  tiie  pastor  prayed  tho^  In  bla  [sesnioa 

"  All  prune,  and  thanksgiving,  and  adoration,  be  unto  thee  Almighty  Father ! 
nion  didat  eb^tch  forth  thy  hand  toward  him,  and  the  work  of  thy  love  a^jpeAied 
to  him  anger  and  wrath  1  But  it  baa  tOQ<Jied  hta  lieart,  ao  tliat  be  no  longer 
hardeiui  hlms^  against  the  voice  of  truth,  at  fbrmerty.  0,  thou,  who  alt  all 
man^,  ^m1  compaaaloB,  and  loving-kliKbieBs,  gradoosly  accept  the  aaoriflce  oT 
lua  ooni^Mkm,  and  remove  not  thy  hand  from  hbn.  Fdlflll  tbe  work  of  thy 
oompaaaloD,  and  let  him  again  become  one  of  thy  bvored  children  I  0,  heavenly 
Father,  the  lifb  of  man  upon  «arth  ia  erring  and  slnAiI,  but  thou  art  merdlhl  to 
thy  frail  children,  knd  Ibrglveat  their  exceaaea  and  dns  when  they  amend. 

"All  praise  and  adoration  be  imto  thee,  Ttthet  Almighty!  Tlioa  hast 
•treteked  Ibrth  thy  hand  toward  him,  that  he  might  turn  unto  Qiee.  Tbou  wHt 
Ailfllltfaewoik  of  thy  oompaaaion;  and  he  will  find  thec^  and  praise  thy  name, 
and  aoknoirledge  thy  merdea  amongst  hia  brethren." 

nie  bailiff  was  now  thoroughly  moved.    Tenia  lell  ftom  his  ^e& 

"0,  dr,  I  wQl  ooDfeas  i^  and  do  whatever  ia  light  I  will  seek  rest  fbr  my 
ioal,  and  Qod'a  maroy." 

Tba  pastor  remained  same  time  Itmger  with  Um,  oomt^tlng  him,  and  then 
wwt  bMUBL  It  was  striking  Ave  as  he  arrived  at  his  own  house,  and  he  imme- 
diacy wrote  to  Amer.     HIa  letter  ytatsrdv  aod  that  to-day  were  at 
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nssT  L.?rrER. 

"HlOH  ABD  KOBLT  BOV,  aUCIOtTB  BIKI 

"THEbetrerof  ttd^  EanaWna^  baa  this  <!>]' leTMled  t  dicometuioe  to  mc^ 
which  il  of  BDcti  k  Diture,  that  I  could  not  do  otberwun  Oimh  adriae  him  to  con- 
feos  it  la  yoD,  h  to  bla  judge.  He  maiDtaini,  on  hit  coiucieiice,  that  the  oath 
which  he  and  Eeibacher  took  ten  jean  ago,  about  lb*  affaii  between  Budi  and 
thebftilUT,  wu  a  false  one.  It  is  a  dIatr««nDg  story,  and  there  aie  some  remeric- 
able  dccuingtatioee  belonging  to  it,  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  late  eecTelatj, 
and  of  the  unhappy  aodstant  of  my  deceased  pradeceasor,  which  thia  confeaeion 
win  bring  to  lif^t,  and  thereby  I  fear  give  rise  to  mudi  acandol.  But  I  thank 
Ood  that  the  poorett  of  «]1  my  many  poor  people,  the  long  oppressed  and  aulTei- 
Ing  BudL  with  bia  unhappy  family,  may,  by  meana  oT  thia  conTeesiiHi,  again 
obtain  poaeesaion  of  what  belonga  to  them.  The  daQy  iDcreamng  widcedneM 
of  the  baili^  and  hia  daring  oonduct,  whidi  he  uow  no  longer  re<traina  even  on 
aacred  daye,  convince  me  tliat  the  time  of  hia  homiUation  ia  approaching.  For 
tlie  poor  unhappy  Vu^  I  eameetly  and  humbly  entreat  yonr  oompaBBJon,  and 
bU  the  favor  which  the  duty  of  juatice  can  permit  your  beoevolent  heart  to 
ahow  bim. 

"  Uy  wife  desires  her  beat  respects  to  your  lady,  and  my  childrmi  their  grata- 
l\il  remembrancM  to  your  dtmghtera.  They  send  a  thousand'  thanka  lor  the 
bulbs,  with  which  tbey  have  eoridied  our  little  garden.  They  will  be  moat 
aealouxly  watched  over,  for  my  children  have  quite  a  paadon  for  flowera. 

"  Permit  me,  bigh  and  nobly  bom,  gradous  air,  with  the  ^cercst  teqiect  and 
esteem,  to  sabscribe  my«elf 

"Tour  high  and  nobly  bom  grace's 
"  Host  obedieot  servant, 

"JoAcmic  Ebkbt." 

"Amno^  SOA  Mareh,  ITSO." 

SBCOKD  LETTEB. 
"HlOB  IHD  NOBLT  BOBV,    QUdODB  81*1 

"  SiHcs  yeeterd^  evening  when  I  inlbrmed  you  [m  a  letter  now  lying  sealed 
beside  me,)  of  some  drcoKiataiUKa  relating  to  Hans  Wnst,  an  all-aeeing  Provi- 
dence has  strengthened  my  hopes  sod  wishes  Ibr  Sudi,  and  my  anttdpationt 
reelecting  the  boiUS;  in  a  nwnner  which  I  can  not  yet  either  comprehend  or  ex- 
plain. lAst  night  there  was  a  genusi  uproar  in  the  village,  ao  violent  Uiat  I 
apjHehended  some  mtdbrtUM^  and,  upon  inquiring,  was  told  fltat  the  devil 
wanted  to  seize  the  baUiC  He  screamed  [dtiAilly,  on  the  hill,  for  anstuice,  and 
aH  t^e  people  heard  the  horrible  rattling  noise  of  the  puisning  deviL  I  could 
not  help  langbing  heartily  at  thia  intelligence ;  but  many  more  peojde  came  in, 
who  confirmed  the  fearflil  story,  and  at  last  told  me  that  the  bailiff  was  now  i«- 
turned  home  again,  with  the  men  who  had  gone  to  help  him ;  but  that  be  had 
been  lo  dreadfiilly  dragged  about  and  injured  by  bis  terrible  enemy,  that  it  was 
not  likely  he  would  tecover. 

"This  was  a  busJneas  quite  out  of  my  Una — but  what  waa  to  be  dmeT  We 
moat  make,  the  best  of  the  worid  aa  it  ia,  voce  we  can  not  alter  it  I  thought 
.tbalwhateyertbie. .affair  might  be,  the  bailiff  waa  probably  in  a  state  to  be 
'.woriced  upso,  and  that  I  ouglit,not  to  lose  the  opportuni^ ;  so  I  went  immediately 
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to  Ida  boiise.  I  Snmd  Mn  in  a  pltiftil  eonditioii.  Es  wu  SmQy  pemuded  diot 
tbe  devil  had  really  b«en  in  poraoit  of  him.  I  made  a  few  inqulrteii  in  hopes  of 
getting  »  due  to  the  boalnea^  bat  mold  make  nothing  out  The  oalj  thing 
certain  is,  that  nobody  has  touched  him,  and  that  the  wound  on  his  bead,  which 
is  bat  triSiog,  wu  caused  by  a  M.  HoraoTer,  aa  aooo  ai  the  people  approached, 
the  dsvU  ceaaed  his  rattling  and  nwiing — but  it  ii  time  to  come  to  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  ihiry. 

"  The  bailiff  wa«  humbled,  and  conTeesed  to  me  two  ahoddng  deeds,  which  he 
freely  permitted  me  to  oommunicato  to  yonr  graoa.  I^rgt,  tbat  what  Hana  Wust 
had  told  me  yesterday  wm  true — namely,  tbat  he  had  deceired  your  late  g;rand- 
lUher  aboat  Rodi,  and  obtmned  poasesBian  of  the  meadow  onjusUy.  Secondly, 
that  this  ni^t  he  intended  to  remove  one  of  your  graoe'i  toodmarka,  aad  was 
bo^  at  the  worli  when  tbe  Tearftil  tcddent  happened  to  him. 

"  I  humbly  entivat  your  compasaion  and  forbearance  toward  Qiis  unhappy 
man  also,  who  a^iears,  God  be  prised  fbr  it,  to  be  brooght  to  repentance  and 
submission.  Ai  Oie  dKumstaiKies  are  changed  since  yesterday,  I  will  not  send 
Hans  Wust  with  bis  letter,  but  Wilhelm  Abi  shall  deliTW  them  both.  I  w«l 
your  nittber  commands  about  them,  and  remain 
"  With  true  regard, 

"  Tour  high  snd  nobly  bom  graoe's 
"Hoet  obedient  serrsnt, 

"Bonnai,  21gl  ifareh,  ITgO."  "Joi.OHDC  Exnbt." 

GhAPTKB  LXXIX. — THB  foultebbb's  mrouunOH. 

Wn^KLM  Abi  set  out  for  Amburg  with  the  letten,  bat  Christopher,  the 
poulterer,  was  at  tbe  hall  befbre  him,  and  told  tiie  squire  the  whole  of  what  had 
haftpened,  from  beginning  to  end. 

nie  aqoire,  as  he  s«t  hi  his  aim-chair,  laughed  until  he  bad  to  bold  hii  (idea, 
•t  the  account  of  the  bailUTs  fl^ht,  and  of  tbe  btifal  Ob  I— Ab  1— Uhl  of  the 
poolterer. 

His  wilb  Theresa,  who  was  in  the  next  room,  beard  the  boratB  of  laughter  and 
the  poulterer's  exclamations,  and  called  out:  "Chariee,  what  is  tbe  matter? 
Come  and  tall  me  what  It  is  all  aboutl  " 

Then  the  squin  said  to  the  poultnw :  "  Hy  wifb  wants  to  bear  how  you  per- 
fbrm  the  devil:  oome  in." 

And  he  took  the  poulterer  into  his  wile's  nxnn. 

Xbe  man  there  repeated  his  tale — how  be  had  diiren  the  bailiff  down  into  the 
field — how  the  ndghbors  bad  come  out  by  dozens,  with  spila,  and  cudgels,  and 
tordie^  to  the  poor  bailiff's  help — and  how  he  had  then  crept  up  the  bill  again. 

Tbe  squire  and  bis  lady  were  much  diverted,  and  tbe  squire  gave  tbe  poulterer 
some  glasses  of  good  wine^  and  bade  him  tell  nobody  a  single  word  of  the 

lu  the  mean  time  Wilbelm  Abi  airived,  with  the  pastor's  letters. 

Aroer  read  them,  and  was  the  most  touched  by  Eana  Wuat's  story. 

Tbt  necjlgence  of  his  gnodbther,  and  the  nusery  of  Budi,  deeply  griered 
him ;  but  fiie  pastor's  judiotous  conduct  nijoiced  his  heart  He  gave  the  letters 
to  Theresa,  and  said :  "  Uy  pastor  in  Bonnai  is  a  most  exDellent  man.  Nobody 
could  have  acted  more  kindly  and  prudently." 

Theresa  read  the  letters,  and  said:  "This  is  a  sad  business  about  Wust  J  Tou 
must  h^p  Budi  to  recover  his  property  without  delay;  and,  if  the  bailiff  lefbaes 
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to  give  up  the  meidoir,  tbnnr  him  Into  pibcm.    He  ta  ft  wntcfa  wbo  mwt  act 

"I  will  bkTs  bim  hanged,  to k oertain^l "  auwemd  Arnw. 
"0,  Qol  70a  will  not  put  BUT  body  In  deathl "  rapUed  Umibb. 
"DoToathlqknot^  'nmemT"  nid  AJuerlangUi^. 
"Te^  Ourinl  I  em  ewe  of  it!"  eaidneneB,  allMkniUe]}  Ueringtym. 
"Tou  would  not  Idn  me  an;  more,  I  guspect,  if  I  wsie  to  do  so^  Thri," 
Mid  Ainer. 

"'So,  indeedl"  nld  niereea,  millDg. 

Aner  then  went  into  hia  own  room,  and  wwHwed  the  pMtor'*  letter*. 

CBirm  Lxxx. — laa  sqcirb'h  akbwix  to  tsa  rimaa. 
"Dbu  Aim  BanEBKKD  eob, 

"Aubonr  beSwel  reotived  ronr  lattere,  I  had  heard  the  itM/ from  Uio  reij 
deril  who  rhiwrnl  the  bailifT  down  the  hill;  and  who  wai  bo  other  than  joor  old 
aoquainlance,  Christopher,  the  poulterer.  I  will  giro  70U  an  acoowit  of  the 
whole  affair,  which  waa  rery  langfaable,  to-day ;  for  I  am  coming  to  the  TiUage^ 
wber«  I  will  hold  a  parisb-meetiag  abont  the  landmark.  I  mean  at  the  Mma 
time  to  hare  •  oomedj  with  the  people,  about  tbdr  belief  in  ghoeti ;  aiMi  7011, 
mj  dear  nr,  mnat  be  praaent  at  thii  play.  I  think  70a  have  not  beeo  at  ■Daily, 
or  70a  vroold  not  be  to  Aj,  and  pariiapa  not  ao  tmly  good  and  oontanted  a 

"  I  beg  70ur  acceptance  of  aotne  of  ntj  beet  wine,  with  m7  heartfelt  thanks 
ftir  the  opright  and  ezoeUent  — '■*»"»"  70U  hare  girea  mi^  in  mating  amende 
for  m7  grand&tber'E  bilingB. 

"We  will  tliis  aAoDoon  drink  aome  of  it  to  hia  meoury,  Briers  me,  ha 
waa  a  good  man  at  heart,  though  roguea  too  often  aboaed  fait  hiiiiliiwiii  and  oon- 
Sdeftce.  I  thank  yoo,  017  dear  tir,  Ibr  th«  pains  aad  eaM  700  bnve  takes 
abont  Hubel  BudL  I  will  oertalnly  aniat  him.  This  very  day  be  tnnat  be  la 
oharit7  with  m7  dear  gTand&ther,  and  I  tnut  be  will  nerer  again  lament 
orer  the  recollection  of  him.  I  am  grieved  at  beai^  that  he  hM  8DSto«d 
HO  mach.  and  I  will  do  1117  beet,  in  an;  way  I  oan,  to  oomfbrt  him  lor 
hia  peat  diaCreaa,  by  ftiture  ease  and  hapfrioMa.  We  an  oeitalnly  bonad 
to  make  good  Uie  Ciilinga  of  our  parenta  wherey^  it  Is  in  oar  power.  O,  mj 
dear  sir,  it  ia  a  Bad  mistake,  to  say  that  a  judge  is  never  aoawerable,  nor  otilig«d 
to  make  repantJon.  How  little  ia  he  acquainted  with  mankind,  who  does  Kot 
see  that  all  Judges  are  bound,  at  the  risk  of  tlieir  proper^,  eontinnally  to  rovne 
and  exert  all  tlieir  powers^  not  only  to  be  bMtonUe,  hot  to  be  careful  and 
watohfoL    But  I  am  gi^ng  fhan  the  purpose. 

"Uy  wifb  and  children  dGrire  me  t«  give  tb«h' kind  leganis  to  your  &mil7,uid 
mid  your  daughters  another  box  of  Sower-iDota.  Farewell,  my  dear  airl  and 
do  not  trouble  youraalf  to  get  all  the  rooms  into  such  order,  and  to  provide  so 
man7  good  things,  as  IT  I  were  ooming  firon  pure  hangw.  If  yon  do^  I  will  not 
visit  70U  any  mwe^  de«r  as  you  are  to  me. 

"Oncemoreaooept  my  bestthank^  and  brieve  ms  ever 

"Youi  bithflU  and  aJfeotioiiate  Ueod, 

"CHAKLsa  AufKB  TOM  AJwaxnL" 

"Ambarg,  Ust  ManJi,  1780." 

"P.  S.  My  wiibhftsjuat  told  me  tliatahe  wishes  to  bepresent  at  (ho  comedy 
of  the  poallerer,  ao  we  ahall  poor  down  upon  you,  with  all  the  children,  in  the 
bmily  coach." 
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Chaptbs  lx»ii,— a  ooon  cow-juk. 

Tbut  Amor  had  diamiased  WQbelm,  be  went  into  hU  oow-liooass  *">%  ^v^ 
MnongBt  ha  flftj  oows,  lie  dumt  out  one  Bk  Habel  RndL,  and  mid  to  his  oow- 
VHii:  "Peed  ttili  oow  mtl,  and  tell  the  boj  to  drire  it  to  Boniutl,  aud  put  it  np 
in  die  pastor's  cow-bouse,  till  I  oome." 

The  eow-maii  replied :  "  Sir  1  I  must  obey  tout  orderi ;  but  there  ia  not  one 
■Duiigat  ibe  flftr,  I  would  not  ntlier  part  with.  She  Ih  mdi  a  fine,  youn^ 
liandBome  oow;  and  Juit  at  berbest  time  for  milking." 

"It  ia  toTpurcredi^oow-manitobeeoBony  to  lose  the  good  cow;  but  lam 
fijad  I  choae  i^  I  waa  looking  &ir  the  besL  She  ia  guiug  to  belong  to  a  poot 
man,  cow-nutn,  ao  don't  grieve  over  her.    She  will  be  a  traaaure  to  him." 

Caw-mam.  "0,  rir,  it  >»  a  sad  pi^  toaeod  her.  She  will  lall  off  soinapow 
maii'a  baoda,  grow  ■□  tliin,  and  kM  her  looks.  O,  sir,  If  I  fled  be  starves  her, 
I  iball  be  ranningolT  to  Bonual  every  day,  with  all  ny  pocket*  fhU  of  bread  and 
■alt  Ibr  her." 

Sgvin.  "Thou art  a  good  fellow;  but  the  man  has  an exceUent  nuwlow  of 
his  own,  and  ())Mtr  of  fooA  Bx  bar." 

Couhman.     "W^  ITsbemnstgOt  I  do  liope  she  wDl  be  well  treated." 

Siaire.     "  Depend  upon  i^  she  will  want  Bir  nothing;  cow-man." 

The  man  fed  the  cow,  and  algbed  to  liimaolC  because  hie  manter  bad  (dioaen 
flie  beat  of  b]1  his  set,  to  give  away.  He  gnve  his  fiivorile  Spot  hie  own  bre«d 
and  salt  Ihim  breek&at,  end  tlim  said  to  the  boy:  "Put  on  tlij  Sunday  coat 
and  a  clean  shirt,  brush  thy  shoes,  aud  malce  tliyaelf  neat  |  thou  mual  drive  Spot 
(o  Bunnal." 

And  the  boy  did  aa  the  cow-mau  bade  him,  nod  drove  awfvy  tlie  cow. 

Amer  stood  still  for  a  whiU^  eanieatjj  considering  wliat  he  should  decide 
about  the  bailifr. 

As  a  &thor,  when  he  restrains  his  wild  unLoward  boya,  seeks  only  the  welfare 
of  Ilia  children — aa  a  lather  grierea  at  the  pnnighraent  he  ia  obliged  (o  inflict 
and  would  gladly  exdiange  it  ibr  (bTg^venesg  and  approbatioii — aa  lie  shows  bia 
sorrow  in  punishing,  and  touches  his  children's  hearts  still  more  by  his  tender 
regret  than  by  the  cbastiBement — so,  tiiought  Amer,  most  I  punlsli,  if  1  would 
perform  my  du^  aa  judge,  in  tlie  spirit  of  a  &llier  m  my  dependanta. 

With  these  feelings  ho  formed  his  decisiona  about  the  bailiff. 

In  the  mean  time  hia  wife  and  hor  maidens  hod  hastened  dinner,  tliat  it 
might  be  over  sooner  than  usual 

GHAPTHK  LXZXU. — A  OOAOHKAN'   WUO  LOVES  Ulfl   HAJTTER'H  SOS. 

Am)  little  Charles,  wlio  bad  already  been  more  tlian  a  dozen  timra  to  the 
coaohnuui,  to  deaire  Iiim  to  make  haste  and  get  tlie  coach  ready,  rau  again  to  the 
Itablefl  and  called  out:  "We  have  done  dinner,  Francia!  Put  to,  and  drive 
Tonnd  to  Uie  door,  directly." 

"  Ton  are  mistaken,  joung  master ;  I  heard  the  dinner-bell  ring  just  now." 

CharUt,  "How  dare  you  say  I  am  miatakent  J  will  not  bear  tiiat,  old 
uooatacbel" 

Frcuett.  "  HoU,  my  boy  1  I  will  teach  you  to  call  me  moustache  I  I  will 
|dait  the  horses'  tails  and  mane^  and  put  on  the  ribands  and  the  rosettes,  and 
that  will  take  me  an  hour — and,  if  you  say  another  word,  I  will  tell  your  papa 
that  Herod  is  ill— See  how  he  shakes  his  headt    And  then  be  will  leave  the 
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black  boiSM  in  tbe  itable  and  lake  the  little  cuiiage,  and  70a  can  not  go  with 

Charles,  "So,  no,  Frandtl  Stop — dimt  begin  to  plait  Omi  maoM.  I  ior» 
}-ou,  Francial  and  will  not  call  700  nraoalwdie  any  mu^" 

Fnmea.  "  Yon  moat  grre  me  a  Uai  llien,  Chaiki,  in  mj  beaid;  or  I  wil 
take  the  riband«  and  pktit  tliem." 

Charla.     "No,  don't  do  so,  proy." 

FVancit.  "Wliydid  yoa  call  tue  moustadie  t  Ton  nnat  kiw  me,  or  I  viH 
not  drive  tlie  btack  horaee." 

Chmia.  "Well,  thoii,  if  Imnatl  Bnt 70a  will  get Ihe coacli ready  tsit soon 
then." 

Fnncui  put  down  tlie  currr-comb,  lifted  up  the  I107,  wbokinedhiin;  aaid; 
"There'a  n  good  little  fi^llonrl  " — jmt  Uie  tioracs  to  Uie  coadi,  and  drore  qt)ickl7 
nnuid  to  Uie  haJl-door. 

Atner  niB  sitting  wltli  liiii  wife  and  diildren,  and  Chariee  begged  bis  p^«  to 
let  him  ride  apoii  tlie  concti-box  witli  Francll.   "It  la  so  hot  and  crowded 

"Witli  hU  my  heArt,"  aaid  Amer;  and  called  oat  to  Franda:  "Take  good 

CKAFTm  uczTin. — ta%  squibr  wtth  dib  womamr. 

Ash  FnuiL-ii  drove  liie  spirited  horses  fast,  aad  waa  won  oa  the  plain  near 
Bonnal,  wliero  the  men  weni  breitking  Htonea. 

Then  Amer  got  out  of  tlie  ooacli,  to  look  at  tlieir  work,  and  he  found  all  the 
men  in  their  right  places. 

Tliey  Imd  got  on  witli  tlieir  worit  vory  well  for  the  time. 

And  Amer  praised  tlie  regularity  luid  good  appeanuioe  of  the  work,  in  a 
mauner  n-liich  convinced  tlie  dullegt  amongst  tliem,  that  the  olighteot  irregularily 
or  Dei^e<Tt  would  not  liave  escaped  hini. 

Ijeonnrd  was  ver7  glad  of  tliia,  fhr  be  thought  within  himaeUI  now  they  will 
all  see  that  it  is  impoeoible  lor  mo  to  allow  an7  carelewneM  or  neglect 

Amer  asked  the  master  which  whb  Uabel  Btidi;  and,  at  tbetnomenl  Leon- 
ard pointed  him  ODt,  poor  Rudi,  who  was  pal*  and  evidently  vei7  weak,  waa 
raiatng  a  very  hcaTy  stone  with  his  Iron  cruw.  Anier  called  out  immediately; 
"  Do  Dot  overwork  yoarselree,  my  good  fellowa ;  and  take  cam  Dot  to  do  yonr- 
aelvea  an  injury."  Ilien  be  ordered  the  master  to  give  them  each  a  glui  of 
wine,  and  went  toward  BonnaL 

CUXPTSB  LXZZn-.— A  BQUIBE  JKD  1  FASTOB,  WHO  RAV8  SQUALLT  Km  BKAKfl. 

Hb  Boon  saw  the  good  pastor  coming  to  meet  him,  and  the  squire  ran  qnickly 
toward  him,  and  called  out:  "Tou  shoold  not  have  troubled  yourtelf  to  come 
out  such  weather  as  thisT  It  is  not  n^t,  with  your  delicate  health; "  and  he 
then  went  into  the  bouse  with  him. 

There  he  told  him  the  whole  history  of  the  poulterer,  and  then  said :  "  I  have 
■omebusineei  to  transact,  but  wHl  be  quick  about  i^thatwe  may  anjoy  a  co<^ 
of  hoars  quietly  together." 

He  sent  immediately  tot  young  Waja,  and  sdd  to  the  pastor:  "Ha  Qrat 
atop  shall  be  to  seal  np  all  the  bailiff's  acconnta  and  books  of  recktming;  ibr  I 
am  resolved  to  know  who  are  ooacemed  with  him,  and  he  ahall  settle  with  them 
all,  In  my  preaence." 
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Paibr.  "  Bj  ioiag  tbJa,  ;oa  wlU  get  to  know  &  great  deal  about  the  people 
of  tbe  tillage. " 

Sfuin.  "And,  as  I  hope,  flud  oat  the  waj  to  put  an  end  to  a  gnat  deal  of 
doioeetic  unliappinaei;  if  I  can  by  tbii  meana  males  it  clear  and  evideot  to  ereT7 
ntan  hoir  iitvvoc^j  people  rain  themselveg  wban  thej  get  ever  eo  little  into 
debt  to  BQch  gnqting  men  aa  the  bailiS'.  In  mj  opinion,  mf  good  fKend,  tbo 
lawa  do  too  little  against  this  minoos  practice." 

FOiior,  "No  law  can  do  m»  mudi  to  counteniot  it,  as  the  paternal  kindnecB 
of  the  lord  of  K  manor." 

Cbapteb  lxjut. — TBI  squirb'b  raBLisas  towabd  bib  axnuir  baojit. 

As  they  were  speaking^  joong  tiejer  aniTed,  and  Amer  Bald  to  him :  "  Uajei, 
I  mean  to  dismiss  mj  buliff;  but,  notwithstanding  bis  offtosee,  some  drcnm- 
Btattcee  lead  me  to  wish  him  to  receive,  fbr  life,  a  part  of  the  emolument  of  bis 
office.  Ton  are  well  otT  in  the  world,  Meyer  I  and  I  think,  if  I  were  to  make 
jOQ  baiUff,  jou  would  willingly  allow  the  old  man  a  bnndred  florins  yearly,  out 
of  your  salary." 

Jfe^.  "If  yoQT  honor  tblnks  me  equal  to  the  rituation,  I  shall  wish  In  thi^ 
*s  to  every  other  tespect,  to  do  according  to  yonr  pleasore." 

Aratr.  "Well  then,  Meyer,  come  to  me  to  Areborg  to-morrow,  and  I  will 
arrange  this  bnainecs.  ?or  the  prwenC,  I  will  only  tell  you  that  you  must  take 
my  secretary  and  AU,  who  is  a  qualified  man,  with  you,  and  seal  up  all  Hnm- 
mel'g  writings  and  accounts.  Tou  most  carefully  see  after  it,  that  not  one  of 
lua  papers  or  aocoonts  be  secreted." 

Immediately  yoong  Ueyer  uid  the  squire's  secretary  took  AU  with  them,  and 
sealed  up  the  baiUff's  papers.  His  wife  went  with  a  wet  sponge  toward  the 
chalked  board ;  but  Ueyer  saw  her,  and  hindered  her  ftom  touching  it,  and  bAd 
a  copy  of  it  taken  immediately. 

And  Ueyer,  tbe  secretary,  and  Abi,  wondered  to  see  on  the  board :  "  On 
Saturday,  IBlh,  to  Joseph,  Leonard's  man,  three  crowns."  "  What  was  tlus  for  ?  " 
nid  they  to  the  baJUff  and  his  wile;  bnt  thej  gave  U>em  no  answer. 

And  when  the  men  atrived  at  the  pBtBonag».hDiisa,  with  the  copy  of  tbe 
board,  tbe  squire  also  wondered  at  tbe  three  crown^  and  asked  tbe  men  if  they 
knew  the  meaniag  of  it. 

"We  inquired,  but  nobody  would  give  us  an  answer,"  replied  tbe  men. 

"I  will  soon  And  It  out,"  said  the  squire.  "Wben  Fllnk  and  tbe  gaoler  come, 
tell  tbem  to  bring  the  bailiff  and  Hans  Wust  here." 

CbAFTBB  LZXZTL — TBR  FABTOB  teUH   SHOWS  HIS  Km>KXS8  Or    BEAST. 

The  good  pastor  had  no  sooner  heard  this,  than  be  slipped  out  of  tbe  room, 
went  to  the  tavern,  and  said  to  tbe  bailiff:  "  For  Ood's  sake  what  is  the  meaning 
of  these  three  crowns  to  Joseph  T  It  will  be  a  double  miafbrtune  to  thee,  if 
thou  dost  not  tell  me.    The  squire  ia  angiy  about  it." 

Then  the  bailiff  sofTowMly  confeased  to  the  paster,  the  whole  al&ir  about 
Joseph  and  the  money. 

And  the  pastor  went  Immediately  back  to  Amer,  and  told  him  all,  and  bow 
penitently  the  bailiff  had  owned  It  to  bim ;  and  he  again  entreated  the  sqnlre  to 
be  merriful  toward  this  unhappy  man. 

"  Be  not  uneasy,  my  good  friend  I  Too  may  depend  upon  Snding  me  hnmine 
and  compasdonste  toward  him,"  sud  Amer. 
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He  tiuo  bad  Joa^  taken  from  titt  work,  ud  t»«^t  befcre  bim,  wllli  Vost 
■lid  the  bniliir: 

Tbe  bwliff  trembled  lik«  an  aapeii  !«■£  Woat  i^ipeaied  vny  ■utrmnrflU,  but 
oompgaed  and  fuHeaxi. 

BulJoaepb  was  in  a  r^e^  BDd  said  to  tbe  baOiff:  "Thoa  oldwratch,  tbia  h^ 
tb7  bult" 

Arner  bad  Uie  priaonen  brongtat,  one  after  \3t«  otlMr,  into  tb«  inna 
room  of  the  pareoiiBge-haDae,  and  tbera  he  examined  tbem,  In  d»  prea- 
eDce  of  Ueyer,  Abi,  and  the  attornej.  And  when  the  aBcretaiy  had  mUr 
ten  down  thtdr  detrndtjona,  word  fiir  word,  and  read  them  over  to  tba 
priaonen^  and  tbeae  bad  again  repeated  and  conflrmed  them,  he  had  tbem  all 
broogbt  to  the  place  where  tbe  paiiab-meetinga  are  held,  nnder  the  hme^nna, 
•ad  ordered  the  bell  to  be  nmg,  to  aasemble  all  the  people. 

CBIPTBB  IXXXVIL — OV  A   CHSKBTtlti   DISraSITIOK,   IXD  OK   SB09TS. 

Btrr  beK«e  this,  tbe  aquire  went  Tor  a  Tew  momenta  into  the  other  Toaat,  to  tba 
paator,  and  sud:  "I  will  Mx  a  draught  of  aoniething  to  refreeh  me^  mj  good 
Mend.  For  I  mean  to  be  meny  with  tbe  peojda.  It  is  tbe  beat  way  to  OCO' 
vince  tbem  c^  anj  thing." 

" Nothingia more  oertain,"  aaid  tbe  pMtor. 
.    AjmI  tbe  aquire  made  him  pledge  him,  and  said :  "  I  wiah  aU  dergTman  would 
lean  thus  to  go  amongat  the  peofde  in  a  atraigbt-fbrward,  nnaeiemooioaa  man- 
ner.   When  people  eee  a  man  good-bmnored,  and  with  an  op^  nnreetrtined 
manner,  tbej  are  half  won  abekdy ." 

"Alaa,  airl"  gaid  the  paator,  "tbia  cbeerfUlnaa^  and  open,  onnatninBd  man- 
ner, are  azactlj  what  we  are  leatt  allowed  to  practioe." 

Squire.     "It  ia  a  misfortune,  beloaging  to  your  aituaUon,  reverend  air." 

FatffT.  "  Ton  are  quite  right  None  should  go  amongat  the  people  with  a 
mora  uureotrained,  cbeeiftil,  open  manner,  than  tbe  miniat«a  of  rel^ion.  TbEy 
■bould  be  the  Menda  of  the  people,  and  known  to  be  mkAl  Tbe7ifaould  be  fn- 
flneoced  by  a  regard  to  them  in  their  apeech,  and  In  tlielr  aileDce.  Tboy  afaookl 
oarefbU;  eonaider  th^  words,  and  ;et  dispeaae  them  tndj,  benevolmtlj,  and 
to  the  purpoee,  like  their  Vaatar.  Bat,  alaat  thej-  fbim  theaualvee  in  olher 
schoola,  and  we  most  have  patience,  Hquire.  In  all  aitnatkna  of  life,  there  are 
nwnj  impediments  to  tba  praolioe  of  wliat  ta  Dm[4e  and  natural" 

Sfuin.  "  It  ia  true.  In  all  nnlu  peofde  wander  oontinaally  brther  and 
fbrUier  from  the  path  they  should  follow.  Mudi  time,  wbicb  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed upon  important  duties,  ia  wasted  upon  ceremonies  and  nonsense :  and 
there  are  few  men  wbo,  under  Uie  burthen  of  fbnns  of  etiqnette  and  pedantry, 
preaerve  due  attention  to  their  duties,  uid  to  tbe  really  important  objects  of 
their  livee,  »e  yon  hava  done,  my  dear  fHend.  Bnt,  bj  your  Ma,  it  ia  my  dd^t 
and  joy  toIeelltttiylMppydeetinatien  toact  tbepart  of  abther,  rad  I  will  en- 
deftTor  to  fblflli  it  with  a  poro  heart,  and,  like  yon,  with  as  UtUs  of  the  eerBmoay 
and  nonsense  of  the  world  as  pOMtbte." 

Piulor.     "  Tou  make  me  ashamed,  my  dear  sir." 

Sjuin.  "I  feel  what  I  aayt  bat  tbe  bell  will  aoon  ring.  I  am  impati«iitlbr 
tbe  oome<^  at  tiie  parisfa-meeling.  I  do  eipeol,  this  time,  to  cura  tbem  of  seme 
of  their  Euperstitiona." 

Faitor.  "  Hay  Qod  grant  you  succns  t  This  aupersHtioD  of  theirs,  interime 
udly  with  tiie  good  Mie  seeks  to  do  tbem." 
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Sfnin.'  "I  Sod,  from  ay  own  topBrieno^  tliat  it  oftau  mikea  tfaHn-mr 
■tupkl,  timkl,  and  irreaohite." 

Potior.  "It  wnn*  >  man's  nndentandiiiK  wd  hM  a  bad  effBot  apoo  all  h« 
doe^  and  mjK,  and  thinks.  And,  what  la  bUU  wone^  It  Injtuea  his  hear^  and 
hardena  tt  with  pride  and  uciaharitablene»" 

jS^rx^v.  "Yctytnie.  ThsreiaairidediatiiMtitmbetwetnlhepaTeKnipIkd^. 
of  nannOi  wid  (tie  blind  itQpidl^  of  ntpentition." 

Potior.  "  Tea.  The  nncorniptad  BunpUoilT  of  ntlam  ia  alire  to  eroy  fm> 
pTMHon  of  tmth  and  <rirtne:  it  ia  like  a  blank  tablet  But  the  BtUfwU^  of 
topeiBtltioB  la  like  melted  ixa,  inc^iabla  of  Toonving  anj  impresmon,  except 
from  fli«  and  flame.  And  now  tbat  jou  bate  inttodaeed  the  snbject  of  tbia  dia- 
tinction,  which  ia  of  so  mooh  importance  to  me,  in  mj  avtication,  wili  70U  per> 
mit  me  to  W7  a  lew  more  wcmla  about  it  T" 

Bjnire.     "  Piv  do-    Hio  inbject  ia  Yorj  intonating  to  me." 

Potior.  "  Han,  in  Uw  uncomipted  aimplkit;  Ot  his  natnra,  knows  little;  but 
what  lie  does  know,  ia  well  arraBged.  Hia  attention  ia  flrml;  and  ateadilf 
direoted  toward  what  is  uhAJ  and  comprefaenrilde  to  him.  He  does  not  aeolc 
to  know  wltat  ha  can  neUber  MttDpralMBd  mr  tun  to  nse.  BnttbeatopiiUtjrf 
supantition  haa  no  clear  arrangement  in  its  Imowledge.  It  boaati  of  knowing 
wbatit  neiflier  knowa  DOT  nanpreheoda;  it  pamiades Itoelf  that  the diaorder of 
its  ideaa  ia  heavenly  illumination,  and  that  the  •flnetiinr  ^endor  of  iln  aiiy 
babbies  is  divine  light  aivl  wladon. 

"The  simple  innocenoe (rf'  natore,  makeaoaBof  all  the  voaea,  jndges nothing 
inoooaideratelj',  examinee  ereiy  thing  quietly  and  attentlTelf,  endnres  opposi- 
tion, eaiDesttf  leeks  and  desires  what  is  neaeaaa'y,  not  what  ia  mere  mattor  d 
■peculation,  and  oonducta  itself  peacefbllj,  gently,  kindly,  and  benerolenfly. 
But  anperslitton  belierBs  in  oontradictiiin  to  its  own  aanssa,  and  to  the  aenaea  of 
mmirinil ;  Qever  reals  bnt  in  the  triomidi  of  tta  own  obaonrit;,  and  rages  ndalj, 
wildly,  and  nn&elint^y,  wherarer  it  sxists. 

"  Uan,  in  a  state  of  simplicity,  Is  guided  by  hia  nnooirupted  heart,  iqKin  iriiich 
he  can  alwa^  depend;  and  by  bia  senses,  which  he  uses  peaoeAiIly. 

"  But  the  supeistitioos  man  ia  guided  by  his  opinion^  to  wliidi  he  soctiflces 
bis  feelings,  his  aenaea,  tiikd  oftenbisGodihiacoantry,  hia  neighbor,  and  tnmaalC" 

Sqmrt.  "  Every  page  of  history  conflnna  the  truth  of  your  atatemeut;  sod 
a  very  small  ahare  of  experimoe  and  knowledge  of  the  worid,  ia  sufBdent  to 
oonTlnce  any  man  that  hardness  of  heart  and  si^ieistilion  are  inaeparaUe  com-' 
paniooa,  and  always  IbUowed  by  peruidoos  SDd  griefona  conseqtMDOeSL" 

Fa»tar.  "From  this  essential  difference  between  OiealdipUeity  of  the  honea^ 
nnprqodkxd  man,  and  the  atapdi^of  thasnp«iititiOMBMUi,ltBi^e«rsthsttbe 
best  method  of  opposing  Bapecstition,ia:  'In  educating  the  poor,  to  ground  their 
knowledge  of  the  truth  upon  the  ptire  feelings  of  inaocenoe  sod  lore;  and  to 
torn  their  attention  cUeQj'  to  the  auzrounding  otjeots  which  intsreet  than  In 
Ibelr  IndlTidaal  sitnationa.' " 

Sqmrt.  "I  Dnderatsnd  yon,  my  good  IKcndt  and  I  tfalnk,  with  you,  tbat  bjr 
tliia  mssiia  snpeTBtlttMi  sod  pre]udioe  would  lose  their  sting,  th^  burttiilDes^ 
and  (heir  aooordance  with  the  paariona  and  desires  of  wicked  besrta,  andwitb 
the  groimdless  terrc^s  and  we^  iandee  of  a  ifoay,  specotatirB  knowledge. 

"And  thua  all  tbat  would  remafal  of  prejudice  and  Buperstitianwould  be  bat 
eofty  word^  andahadesttf  things  witliout  inward  poison,  andxhrae  wottld'<tt« 
awsy  of  themselves." 
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FiMjt.     "It  appeMa  to  me  In  the  auie  ligbL    The  edncaUm  of  tbe  yoat 
BhaaU  be  (bunded  upon  clear  ideM,  lairoimding  ol^jecti,  aod  tbe  cautioaa  devtiop- 
Impuliea  oT  homaa  nature;  becauM  these  are,  nndouUedlj',  the 


"To  ax  the  attention  strongtj  upon  BpecnUliTe  opinions  and  distant  ol:j«ctB, 
aod  leeblj  npon  our  dutiea,  ooractiMi^  andlhaoljectsirtiid  farroond  vn,  i*  to 
(veate  diaorder  in  the  aoul  of  nun.  It  leads  to  ignoranoe  about  oar  most  Im- 
ptHiant  affure,  and  to  a  foolish  predilecticii  for  tailbimatioD  and  knowledge^  irtiidi 
do  not  conoem  ttt. 

"  BoDgbuea  and  hardness  of  heart  are  tbe  natural  eonseqnencea  of  all  pride 
and  presumption ;  aod  the  sonroe  of  the  inward  poison  of  guperstition  and  pnj- 
odicB  it  dear);  derived  from  Ibis:  that  in  the  educatkm  of  the  people,  thwr  at- 
tention  is  not  ateadil;  turned  to  tbe  circnmstances  and  objects  around  them, 
whid)  have  a  Btronf;  and  near  relation  to  tbeir  indiridusl  situation,  and  would 
lead  tbeir  hearts  to  pure  and  tender  fbelingl  of  bnmanitj  apon  all  ocGasiona. 

"  If  people  sought  thus  to  instract  them,  as  earnestly  and  zaalonslj  as  tbe^ 
do  (o  teach  them  particular  opinions,  superstition  would  be  ti»v  up  1^  the  roots, 
and  deprived  of  all  its  power;  but  I  leeldailj,  more  and  mM^  bow  little  we  are 
advanced  in  this  good  woric." 

S^tairt.  "In  the  world  sll  is  comparstivelj  true,  or  not  true.  There  hsve 
been  mde  times — times  whenft  man  who  did  not  b^ove  in  (^oatswss  esteemed 
a  heretic;  times  when  a  man  was  obliged,  on  pain  of  liyfeiting  bis  rights  and 
his  ntnatjon  of  Judge,  to  order  old  women  to  tbe  rack,  to  make  them  oonJeea 
theli'  dealings  with  the  devil" 

Awtor.  "Qod  be  praised,  those  times  are  gone  by;  bnt  mndi  <tf  tbe  <dd 
leaven  still  rentains." 

Squirt.  "  Yet,  bs  of  good  cbeer,  taj  Mendl  One  stone  after  another  blls 
away  ttmn  the  temple  of  snpentition ;  and  it  would  he  well  if  people  were  onlj 
M  lealoua  to  build  Up  tbe  temple  of  Ood,  as  th^  are  to  ovcnhrow  that  of 
superstition  I " 

JPaiior.  "There  sgainwe  are  wanting:  and  this  cbecka  and  deetit)js  my 
rt^cAlilig  in  the  attacks  msde  upon  supeistiUon ;  because  I  see  that  those  wlu 
are  so  active  against  it,  trouble  thetoadvee  very  little  about  upholding  rdigicsi, 
die  aanctusry  of  God,  in  its  strength." 

Sqxart  "It  is  too  trae.  Bnt  in  all  revolutions  people  wiH  always  begin  by 
Treating  good  and  bad  together.  They  woe  in  the  ri^t  to  purify  the  Lord's 
tem^;  but  they  will  soon  pMxt^ve  ths;^  in  their  teal,  tbey  hare  iiijored  the 
walls,  and  then  tbey  will  return  and  repair  them  again." 

Fattor.  "1  tnut  it  will  be  sot  and,  indeed,  1  see  mys^thot  people  begin 
to  Ibel  that  destructive  irreli^on  strikes  at  the  root  of  hnmau  happineeB." 

Squire.  "We  must  now  goj  snd  I  will  moke  one  attompt  this  Tery  day  to 
attack  enpMstitdon,  and  overthrow  the  bdief  in  gboeta  wbkih  exiatB  in  BonnaL" 

I^alor.  "Jisy  you  be  succeesMI  I  have  as  yet  beea  able  to  do  rary  Uttle 
against  it  by  my  arguments  and  preaching." 

Sjirin.  "I  will  not  attempt  it  by  words.  My  poulterer  mnat  qianme  that 
tnubk^  with  his  basket  and  lanteni,  his  pi<iaze  and  mattoi^" 

Potior.  "I  really  believe  it  will  Boooeedadmirahly.  It  is  certsiu  thst,  when 
people  know  well  bow  to  torn  sodi  aoddents  to  advantage,  they  may  do  more 
by  means  of  them  in  m  momeotv  than  th«iy  oan  in  half  a  oentoty  by  aU  the  aik 
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Cbiptsr  '■""I" — cm  SHOBT^  it  a  s 

Li  ths  meaii  time  the  coantrj  psoids  were  all  ummbled  at  the  place  of  meet- 
ing. Teeterds;'!  adventure^  iuid  the  report  of  the  pnaQnen,  brought  tbem  to- 
getliw  in  crowda.  The  alarming  ^>pearance  of  the  derU  bad  greatly  agitated 
them,  and  Ibej  had  already,  early  tbat  moniiiig,  taken  oooncll  together  what  wai 
to  be  done  mider  the  drcamalancea,  and  had  oome  to  a  molutioD  that  the  pas- 
tor ought  no  longer  to  be  allowed  to  teach  and  pieaoh  to  incredtilo<uly,  and  to 
langh  at  all  atoriea  of  gtaoata.  Tfaey  deteimined  to  request  Hartknopfl  the 
dmrcb-warden,  to  make  a  propoml  to  this  eObct  at  the  meeting;  but  yooug 
Ueyer  was  agaiiut  thta,  and  said:  "I  can  not  agree  that  the  old  miser,  who 
starres  his  own  cbUdreo,  and  ia  conitanlly  hunting  about  Ibr  all  sorts  of  refiue, 
dunild  q>eak  fi>r  ua.  It  will  be  as  etenud  ahame  for  tu  to  appoint  aaoh  a 
hypix*"*-" 

The  men  atuwered;  "'We  know  well  onongh  tliat  he  iaa  hypocrite  and  a 
miser,  and  we  know  that  the  way  in  which  he  and  his  maid-torvant  live  together 
is  Bcandaloua.  It  ia  truc^  alao,  that  we  bave  not  such  a  liar  amongst  ua,  nor  one 
who  eocToathes  so  much  upon  hia  neighbor's  land,  or  clears  bis  field  bo  coreililly 
at  harrest-time ;  but  then,  there  is  not  one  of  us  wlio  can  talk  to  a  minister,  or 
diacDaa  spiritual  matten,  aa  he  can.  If  you  can  tell  ua  of  any  one,  wbo  wiU  do 
It  only  half  so  well,  we  will  be  oonlont"    Bnt  Meyer  knew  of  nobody. 

80  tlte  men  made  lbeitreqn«et  to  tl>e  churclvwarden,  in  these  words:  "Eart- 
knopt  you  an  the  man  amongBt  ua  who  best  knows  how  to  answer  a  clergy- 
man;  and  when  the  squire  holds  tbe  meeting  to-day,  we  wisli  yon  to  make  a 
complaint  against  the  pastor,  on  account  of  his  unbelief  and  to  ask  fbr  the  sp- 
poiutment  of  a  day  of  prayer,  on  account  of  the  fterfiil  appearance  of  Satan." 

Tliey  did  not  talk  to  blm  publicly  about  thjs,  but  the  cleTareet  amongst  then 
tt]qilaiued  the  bualneas  to  him ;  for  tbe  pastOT  had  many  fiiends  amongst  tbe 
poorer  part  of  tbem.  Some  of  the  richer  country  people  disliked  him  the  more 
on  this  acoonnt,  particularly  since  he  bad  maintained,  in  one  of  his  morning  dls- 
oonrses,  that  it  was  not  right  in  them  to  otqwee  tbe  division  of  a  waste  ooia- 
mon,  which  tlie  squire  had  proposed  fi)T  the  advantage  of  the  poor. 

The  diurcb-warden  Hartlnop^  accepted  the  appointment,  and  said:  "Yon 
have  pven  me  rather  late  notice  of  Ihi^  but  I  will  study  tbe  proposition ; "  and 
he  went  away  to  bis  own  house,  and  thuu^t  over  what  he  bad  to  say,  from 
moniing  nntil  srenli^,  when  tlte  bell  rang  Ibr  tbe  meeting.  When  those  who 
were  in  tbe  plot  were  all  atscmbled  together,  they  wondered  why  he  did  not 
Join  tbent,  and  could  not  imagine  what  kept  bim  aw^.  Then  Nickel  Spits 
nid:  "  He  ia  only  waiting  tQl  yon  go  in  fbim  to  Ibtd  bim." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  1 "  said  the  men.  "  We  must  e'en  do  as  tbe  simpletan 
wishes,  or  he  will  not  oome." 

Bo  they  sent  thne  of  thabr  officers  to  fetch  him  {  and  these  soon  returned  with 
him. 

lbs  dniK^warden  saluted  ths  people,  with  as  much  dignity  as  if  he  hod  been 
a  pastor;  and,  with  great  Importance  and  gravity,  assured  all  those  wbo  had 
entered  into  tbe  agreement,  that  be  had  now  stndied  tlie  proposition. 

In  tike  newn  time,  Amw  had  lold  the  poulterer  that,  wh«i  he  made  a  signal, 
by  taking  a  large  white  handkerchief  out  of  bis  pocket,  ha  must  come  fiirth,  and 
do  sD  tfaat  they  had  agreed  upon  together. 
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!nien  he  went  with  the  pastor  aod  the  ncnituy  to  the  meetiD^ 

All  the  people  itood  ap,  atid  mkxuiwil  the  wortj^  aqtiira  and  the  rsTencd 
putor. 

Arner  thanked  tbem  iritfa  ptttmol  kfDdaeai,  and  th«i  told  the  men  to  rit 
down  upon  benches,  that  all  might  be  dwe  in  proper  order. 

nwceeaaudthe  pastof'B  wife,  and  the  children  and  eerrait^tKKn  the  hall  and 
the  panonage-bouse,  stood  in  the  chnndiTaid,  from  wlience  tbej  could  see  what 
paasBd  at  tbe  meeting. 

Arner  now  ordered  the  prisonen  to  be  brought  forth,  one  aftv  the  other,  and 
their  depoeitiona  to  be  read  in  thdr  preeence. 

And  when  thej  had  conflrmed  them  before  tbe  meeting,  he  told  the  baOIir  to 
kneel  down  and  bear  hiB  sentence.  Bad  addnesed  bim  aa  fbilowa: — 

GsLAt-fSB  Lxxzn. — A  jtnMMEirr. 

"UVHAPPT  MAHl 

"It  grieves  me  to  the  heart,  to  pronounce  agahut  thee,  in  thy  old  agt,  tbe 
doom  wbidi  moat  fbUow  erll  deeds  like  Oilne.  Tbou  hast  deserred  death;  not 
becaose  Hubel  Ruiz's  meadow  or  my  landmaric  are  worth  a  man's  life,  bat  be- 
<MBe  pwjurj  and  daring  robbeij  bring  inmuneTabls  dangers  and  evUs  iqioa  a 

"  Tbe  peijnred  toan  and  On  robber  becomea  a  moiderar,  when  drcnmataiKSS 
Icil^  bim  to  it;  and  Ls  already  a  morderer  in  many  senses^  threngb  the  iiaiw 
qnsncee  of  the  error,  suaplcion,  4iBto?«,  and  raiaeiy,  whioli  he  ocoariona. 

"  Therefore,  thou  hail  deserved  death. 

"  I  will,  however,  spare  tliy  liA^  fn  connderatlDn  of  thy  old  age,  and  becsoae 
■  part  of  thy  crimes  were  committed  agiJtnt  mysdi;  Indiv idudly. 

"  Hill  is  thy  pnniijliment : —  ^ 

"ThoQ  shalt  this  day,  in  tbe  pnaence  of  appointed  petaona  and  of  all  who 
wteh  to  accompany  thee,  be  carried  to  tiie  landnuffe,  and  thwe,  in  ciba^  re- 
place every  thing  as  it  was  before. 

"  Thence  tliou  Bhalt  be  taken  to  the  vUlage  i»ison,  when  1h»  pastor  win  ez- 
ambie  thee,  for  tlie  space  of  fourteen  days,  about  thy  past  life,  tiiat  tbe  csdmb 
of  thy  gr«nt  toc^loBniesa  and  hardness  of  heart  may  be  ekariy  and  evidently 
disMRied:  end  I  will  myself  use  my  utmost  endeavors  lodiacorerdieoiroam- 
stances  which  tiave  led  thee  to  theae  crimes,  and  whidi  mi?  lead  otberi  of  my 
dependants  into  simiUr  misfortunes. 

"  After  this  fortnight  In  expired,  tbe  paatOT  wffl,  on  the  Snnday  following 
openly,  before  tbe  whole  community,  relaM  the  history  of  tby  past  liJK  of  the 
diBordert  of  thy  house,  tliy  hwdnssa  of  haar^  thy  ooateoipt  of  oaths  and  dntiea^ 
and  tby  way  of  keeping  accounts  against  the  poor  and  rid) — and  tbe  wbtik 
niiiBt  be  confirmed  by  tliy  own  confomioD. 

"I  will  myself  be  preeent|  and,  with  the  a^stUKO  of  the  pastor,  will  tn- 
deavcff  to  preserve  my  dependecla  ftotn  snoh  dangers  in  fbtnre,  and  to  {ooride 
them  with  asaialaoce  aad  cotmsel  against  all  such  sources  and  cauaea  of  domea- 
tlc  misery. 

"And  with  this  I  would  wtUn^y  dfaohargv  fiwa,  w«ra  aiy  pec^  sotBcieotly 
peaceable  and  well  broogbt  tip  to  follow  after  the  tnitfa  and  what  pertaina  to 
tlietr  temporal  utd  eternal  w«Ubi«,  for  tbelr  own  aakot  and  not  from  the  fear  of 
severe^  painftil,  and  ioatlioomepaniAment;  bat,  with  so  many  lud^imconttQlled, 
and  boisterous  people,  as  ore  still  amongst  us.  It  is  oeoessaiy  ftir  me  to  add: — 
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"3bit  the  eveevUuMr  nwt  CODdaot  thee  to-norrav  Wider  Uie  galloin  at  Bon- 
tuU,  ud  th«ro  bind  tb;-  right  hand  to  « tbJtts,  and  maA  the  flnt  tbiee  fingen 
with  AD  bdelible  bUdc  Mtin. 

"Bnt  ft  is  mj  expreee  deeire,  that  no  man  ImlHttar  thii  thy  boor  of  BofhriDg, 
tv  Jntoc  Itmgfater,  or  any  muit  ofi4dIciile;  but  tbal,  onCbe  contnrr,  in  the 
ftupie  look  on,  wilboat  noiee  or  sp«eeh,  aod  with  their  heads  ancorered." 

Tbe  Bquire  then  oAdeauied  Hbu  Wuat  to  eight  daya'  pnniBhrnent  in  priaou. 
And  Joeepb,  aa  being  a  EtrangN',  be  immediatejf  expelled  ftom  hii  twritwlca, 
•ltd  forbade  b!m  to  labor  or  to  appear  npon  hia  land  any  more,  on  pain  of  bdiig 
•ent  to  the  bouae  of  correction. 

In  the  wean  time  the  pMlorV  god'&thsr,  Hana  Benold,  had  secretly  told  blm   ' 
what  the  ctmntfype^jle  had  Mttled  with  the  charoh-warden,  and  that  they  would 
oertainlj  and  wiHioiit  doubt  attack  him  on  aoootmt<^bisimb^ieC 

The  paator  thanked  Benold,  and  ttdd  him,  laughingly,  not  tobemiea^;  the 
thing  woDld  not  end  iU. 

"Thii  ia  exoaUent,"  aald  the  aq^e^  to  whom  the  paalor  UM  iUa,  "that  they 
•honid  UiemaelTee  begin  tha  game : "  and,  whilet  be  waa  apeakbg,  Qie  choroli- 
warden  got  np  and  aaid : — 

Chutkb  10. — TBI  pBoratui.  or  kaxtkhopt,  ^a  OBtiBOH-WAK&n. 


"ilaj  I  be  permitted,  in  tbe  ume  of  your  UthAil  people  of  Bonnal,  to  atato 
to  yoa  an  affitlr  of  oonsdenee?  " 
AraeraoawOTed:  "lam  Mady to  hear.    Wbotreyoat    What  hare  yon  to 

Tbe  church-wwden  rqiHed :  "I  am  Jacob  Oniatopkar  Pradeilcdc  Bartknopi; 
dimch-warden  and  elder  of  Bonnal,  and  flfty-«ix  yearn  of  age.  And  tbe  princi- 
pal pei^le  of  the  viHage,  beJng  tbenariTea  uexperienoed  and  imawautomad  to 
qnak  npoa  epiitts^  aotileot^  have  ehoaen  and  raqaeeted  me  to  lay  a  atitemrat 
befiue  yon." 
.    Armr.     "Saw  then,  Ifr.  Chisrdi-wiideB  Hartknop^  to  the  polBt" 

Thm  tbe  ehorcb-waiden  began  again : — 

"HOVOBXD  BOtl 

"  We  hare  noeired  ftvm  oar  Ibre&than  a  belief  that  the  derO  and  bis  ^iriti 
often  appear  to  men;  Bnd,aincelt  ia  now  becotne  veiy  evident  tb«t  thia  oortdd 
belief  in  ^rlta  ia  tme,  aa  Indeed  we  ugtot  for  a  moment  doubted  It  to  be,  m 
are  ooa^eUed  to  tato  tbe  Ubn^  of  infbnnii^  yew  hoDor,'that  oar  reveread 
paotor  (pu^  Qod  IbrpTa  him,)  ia  not  of  tbia  beUeC  We  well  knew  Hurt  your 
honor  la  of  the  aame  oplnkn  with  tbe  paator  on  thia  anbjed.  But  siqoe,  hi 
Mcmd  thingB,  we  mnat  obey  Qod  rather  than  Ihui,  we  hope  your  honor  will 
fctgive  onr  fl'eedom,  when  we  entreat  that  Ibe  reverend  pMlor  may,  in  flitiut^ 
teadi  oar  children  oar  old  belieC  about  the  appearance  of  the  denl,  and  that  he 
aaj  atj  nothfaig  to  them  mwitt  gfaosta,  in  which  wa  beHere,  and  wlU  oontlnne 
tobaUave.  It  ia  aiao  our  wiah,  that  some  Sund^,  at  no  great  diatance,  may  be 
Bxed  npon  for  a  day  of  fitatJng,  and  prayer,  and  bnmiliatlon;  that  we  may  afl, 
*90D  am  appointad  d^,  penitently  Implora  fergiTeneaa,  iudtut  and  aabea,  for  the 
increa^g  ain  of  want  of  belief  in  apirita." 

Tbe  aqalre  and  Hie  pMtor,  tito^tb  tiiey  were  acareely  aUe  to  leatraln  their 
bogtater  till  he  bad  Bniabed,  yet  heard  bim  witb  all  poaalble  patience. 

But  tbe  country  people  reijolced  In  their  henrta  over  thia  diaooaree,  and  re- 
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aiflTed  to  BocompMij  tliia  able  oralor  borne,  by  hundredth  ttuo^  Otey  had  aent 
ODl;  three  to  fetch  him. 

Thej  now  rose  up  on  all  ddes,  and  said:  "Eonraed  srl  we  all  agree  In  what 
the  dmrcb-wwden  bw  declared." 

Bnt  the  poor,  and  all  thoee  who  lored  the  pastor,  were  reiy  aony  and  grieved 
aboDt  It,  and  said  hen  and  there  to  each  olher:  "If  he  had  aaij  the  lock  to 
helisve  like  other  people — be  it  each  an  excellent  nmn  t "  But  these  dorit  not 
■peak  out,  to  that  hia  eoemiee  triomphed. 

CaiJTBB  SCL— TBI  MtmBM'a  XIPLT. 

Tbb  aqolie  took  ofF  hia  hat,  looked  (•meatl;'  anmnd  him,  and  laid : — 

"Neighborat  foahad  no  need  of  an  orator  fbr  Boch  DoneeaMM  lUk,  T\» 
whde  affair,  and  the  appearanoe  of  the  devil,  is  all  a  mWake ;  and  jonr  pastor 
la  one  of  the  wisest  of  ministen.  Ton  on^t  to  b«  aduuned  of  tuflnltiDg  him 
throngb  sncb  a  poor  blockhead  as  your  churdi-wardeiL  If  joa  bad  a  jaapet 
regain  for  hla  leanuug  and  Jodgment,  70a  wotild  be  wiser,  laj  aaide  toot  bdicf 
in  old  women's  taka,  and  not  seek  to  restrain  Inteliigent  people  to  IboIiBh  opin- 
ions, whldi  are  entirely  without  Rnindatioii." 

Here  the  cooatry  people  all  exclaimed :  "  But  it  was  only  Iset  night  that  the 
devil  appeared  to  Uie  bailiff,  and  sought  to  lay  hold  of  him." 

Squire.  "Yon  are  mistaken,  neigfabon;  and  btfbre  sapper-tiuM  yoa  will  be 
•shamed  of  your  credulity.  But  I  hope  yoa  are  not  all  eqntily  hardenod  in 
your  lolly.  Ueyer  [  are  yon  also  of  the  opinion,  that  It  is  past  all  doubt  that  it 
was  tbe  deril  whofii^lened  thebailiffso  terribly  upon  the  hill  T" 

Totmg  Meyer  answered:  "What  do  I  know  about  tbe  matter,  yoorhoawT" 

Tbe  churdi-waiden  and  many  of  the  men  were  angry  at  Meyer  &a  answer- 
ing thus. 

And  the  dnrndi-warden  muttered  over  the  b«ich  to  him  r  "  How  canst  tbon 
talk  so  against  thy  knowledge  and  conscience^  If  OTer  T  "  Bnt  man;  of  the  men 
exdaimed :  "  We  all  heard  the  horrible  Toice  of  Hie  pnisuing  deviL" 

Sjair^  "I  krtow  7017  well  that  yon  heard  a  sboat,  and  a  roaring,  and  a 
ratUhig.  But  bow  can  yon  tell  Hat  all  this  was  the  deril  r  IGgfat  it  not  be  a 
man,  or  aereral  men,  wbo,  nnlnckily  fbr  the  bailis;  who  seems  to  bav«  been 
then  at  an  Improper  time,  wisbed  to  frighten  hlmT  The  wood  is  scanwlyevtf 
without  sometmdy  in  it,  and  tbe  hi^  road  is  near,  so  that  it  nuy  as  easily  Iwre 
been  men  as  tke  deriL" 

CbunlrvinoL  " Twenty  or  thirty  men  could  notbare made  such  aDoise;  aa^ 
If  your  hooor  bad  been  there  and  heard  i^  you  would  never  have  thought  of  its 
b^ngmen." 

Sqain.  "inghtlsdeoeitfid,nraghhora[  and,  when  people  an  once  fKgfatmed, 
tbe;  see  and  bear  donble." 

OtHtntrymmi.     "It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  of  being  rotataken.    It  ia  fmpanble." 

Sptire.     "  Bat  I  toll  yon  it  is  altogether  certain  that  you  wcTe  mistaken." 

GaunbT/mai.  "No,  please  your  honor,  it  is  entirely  certain  that  we  were  not 
mistaken." 

Squirt.  "  I  have  a  greet  notion  I  could  ctmvince  you  that  you  w«r«  mit- 
taken." 

Cbunifynwd.     "W«  should  like  to  see  that,  your  hon<»." 

Squirt.     "  Many  things  would  be  more  difficult." 

CbunfrynMn.     "  Your  honor  Is  jokbg." 
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SfuiTe.  "No,  I  am  iftit  JoUng.  If  70a  tliiuk  I  con  not  do  it,  I  will  tr;. 
And  if  yon  will  agrse  to  divide  th«  commoD,  I  will  perfbnn  mj  pramiaa,  and 
coDTtnoe  70TI  Qua  all  the  roaring  and  rattling  was  mads  b;  one  man." 

OmatrvmeK.    "  Hiat  ii  impcMBtble." 

Sqmn.     "  Will  yon  venture  it  T" 

Cmtatrynua.  "Ym,  lir,  we  wilt  I  We  duist  venture  two  commons  upon  it, 
that  you  will  not  be  able  to  preve  tfaiB." 

Here  there  arosa  a  mnimor  amcmgat  the  oouotiTinei).  Some  of  them  sud: 
"  People  should  tales  care  what  tliej  jHomiae."  Others  replied;  "He  can  no 
more  prove  tiii^  than  that  the  devil  will  go  to  beaTeb  I"  Others  again  sud:  "We 
have  nothing  to  fear;  be  muat  give  it  up.     We  will  venture;  he  am  never 

OimaliT/met  (aloud.)  "Yea,  aquire;  if  you  vrUl  keep  your  word;  ^eakon. 
We  ore  uootent  tbat  if  you  can  prove  what  you  mj,  tbei  one  man  made  tbe 
noiae  we  beard  yeaterdaj,  we  will  divide  the  codudod.  Tbot  is  to  say,  if  you  . 
wo  prove  it  eo^rely  to  our  iatis&(^n;  not  otberwiae." 

The  squire  took  out  a  large  white  handkercbiefj  gave  tbe  poulterer  the  ugnal, 
and  said  to  tbe  men:  "  I  moat  have  a  quarts  of  an  hour  Ibr  preparation.  " 

The  people  smiled  all  around,  and  said ;   "  Till  tomorrow,  squire,  if  you  will." 

"nie  squire  aaid  not  a  word  in  answer  to  their  rudeneaa ;  but  ttioae  who  were 
in  the  churchyard,  and  oould  aee  the  pooltMW  ^)[HY>aching  tbe  place  of  meeting, 
laughed  heartily. 

The  men  anticipated  some  mischance  when  they  heard  the  bursts  of  laughter, 
and  saw  the  stranger,  with  hia  daric  banket  and  lantern,  drawing  near. 

"  What  Iboi  is  this,  who  w^ks  with  a  lighted  lantern  in  broad  daylight ! " 
said  they. 

Amer  answered:  "It  ia  my  poulterer  from  Ambelml"  and  called  out  to  him: 
"  Christopber,  what  is  your  buainsM  here  T  " 

"i  have  a  tale  to  tell,  please  your  honor." 

"Wilh  ail  my  heart,"  answered  Arner. 

Then  tbe  poulterer  set  down  bis  basket  and  Mid: — 

CSXPTEB   XCn. — BPKECE  Or   THS  FOULTBaiB  TO  tHZ  MEBTOra. 

"  HoHORBD  sir,  reverend  pastor,  and  yon  neigbbor^  here  an  the  pickaxe,  the 
mattock,  the  spade^  the  brandy-bottle,  the  tobacco-pipe,  and  the  cocked  hat  of  your 
tnilis;  which,  in  hia  frigbt,  he  left  by  the  landmulc  last  nigbt,  when  I  drove  him 
away  from  hia  work  on  the  bilL" 

CbunJrynwn.  "And  are  we  to  believe  thtU  it  wu  you  wbn  madeall  tlienoiaeT 
That  can  never  be.    The  proof  is  not  sufficient ;  we  beg  for  another." 

Sqaire.  "  Vfait  a  little  longer.  He  has  a  lantern  by  hia  side.  FartuqiB  it  may 
enOghten  yon  a  little."  And  then  he  added,  loudly  and  very  sNiously :  "  Be  ailen^ 
if  you  please,  till  he  baa  finished  what  he  baa  to  say." 

The  men  obeyed. 

Then  Che  poulterer  continued:  "Toaarenotsoavil  aspeopleusnallyareinthis 
counby.  Wby  dont  you  let  me  flnish  T  Bemember  tlie  poulterer  of  Ambeim. 
If  yon  do  not  bear  every  word  I  have  to  say,  the  next  newspaper  will  be  full 
of  you;  Ibr  there  is  not  a  syllable  of  truth  in  the  devil's  having  appeared  to  the 
bailifH  It  wse  I  who  iKgbtened  him  I  I,  the  poulterer^  just  as  I  now  stand  befbre 
yoa,  with  this  basket,  and  this  new  black  goat-skin,  which  I  bad  put  over  my 
basket  because  it  rained  yoeterday,  and  T  had  hung  the  lantern  buBxe  the  baaket, 
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H  ron  saw  it  wben  I  oame  here.  I  flSed  It  ftiU  of  ofl  at  Hirmn,  fitst  it  mfgfit 
born  wril ;  for  it  wu  rerj  4aiV,  sod  Hw  nwd,  h  70*1  wdl  know,  ia  bad  near 
Rireau.  At  dersn  o'clock  I  wm  m  the  taTem  at  Hiizao.  I  eaa  t»iiig  the  land- 
lord, and  at  least  ten  men  mote,  who  were  there,  to  ^im  thU.  Aa  I  came  prer 
the  top  of  the  hill,  it  itnick  twelve  at  Bonnal ;  and  tiiED  I  hevd  tie  bailiff,  not  half 
a  alme'B  throw  from  tt>ehi^4i^  iweariDg  and  wwlusig  avtj;  aiidiaa  I  knew 
him  immediately  by  hia  vrace  and  hii  swearings  I  bef^  to  wt»der  what  be  wm 
doiiig  there  at  thatbonr  of  nlgfat  I  half  anqptctwl  that  be  was  ManfaingfiH- 
Ud4Mi  Uttmuea,  and  that  be  ml^  diaie  them  Willi  ma  if  I  hit  the  ri^t  time. 
I  foUowwl  tha  nnfae.  But  tte  btilif^  it  a-nmn,  tawl  jeeterdaj,  ctntrai/  to  hie 
aaual  ciHkini,  dnmk  nther  mora  than  wtu  aooomuj;  fiir,  the  moment  be  beheld 
me,  he  took  me — a  poor  linfiil  man — for  the  deTil  in  a  bodily  fbnn  1  and  what 
I  aaw  that  be  waa  about  removing  a  iandouuk  in  odr  maater'a  wood,  I  thon^  to 
BjBilf:  eoms^  be  deearee  to  be  fiightesed.  I  will  make  him  think  bell  ia  gaping 
Ar  biml  80 1  bognd  tha  mattook,  pickaxe,  apade,  andaiy  walkitie«Cick,  all  to- 
getter,  dragged  them  down  the  hill,  orei  the  atonni^  aftei  me,  and  riiouted  ooV 
with  all  my  migbt:  Obt— Abl— nbl— bal— atCi— tiHni  alt  minel  Hum-^ndl 
And  I  was  not  more  than  a  stone's  throw  frran  yon,  when  yon  a«pt  out  aDftly  and 
ewtwnaiy  with  yoac  torcha^  to  the  bailifTa  ueUtaooa.  But  Mlbadnowiili  to 
frighten  innocent  Gdke  with  '"H''ii'g  a  noise  m  near  them,  I  gare  oTer,  and  wtnt 
Dp  the  hill  again,  with  aj  booty,  to  my  basket,  and  then  took  the  nearest  way 
hi»Qe.  It  wu  a  quarter  past  two  when  our  watchaugi  met  mc^  and  asked  why 
J  was  cartying  woricmen's  tools  upon  my  egg-basket. 

"I  forget  what  I  aoewered,  but  certainly  sotbing  to  the  pnipcM;  fcrldidDot 
wish  tos^uiy  thing  of  it,  IJU I  haul  told  the  squire  iny  story  jwhidi  I  did  at  nx 
o'ckick  ttiia  morning. 

"Andnow,  neighb<Bi,howdo  yoa  ttunk  1  oonld  come  by  this  story  and  these 
tools  so  ewly,  if  what  I  tell  you  is  not  tnieT  " 

Some  of  tbe  oountiymeu  Bcratdied  their  beads,  othen  laughed. 

The  poaltamcontlQaed:  "Ifsudiathtngsbotihl  happen  to  you  again,  nsi^- 
bora,  let  me  just,  in  a  friendly  way,  advise  the  watdunan,  th«  autboritiea,  and 
all  the  honorable  commonalty  of  Bonnal,  to  let  loose  tbe  greatest  dog  in  the  viUaga, 
H»d  be  wiQ  soon  dleoover  a>e  deril." 

Tha  poulterer  here  oeaaed,  and  there  wis  a  general  mwmnr  co  erety  aid& 

CHAFTBB  ZOUL — THE   TOOK  ABX  OjUmSRS  BT   TKI  OOMmr. 


Smm  cotmirymtn.     "It  Is  aa  he  siiya,  by  0 — t  alltbe  a 

OAer  eranirynMn,     "What  >  Mt  <tf  folds  we  were." 

XuM.    "I  waiil«d  to  run  after  tbe  rogtie." 
'    SoBU  f^lhe  ItodwA    "If  we  had  only  not  staked  the  commoD  npcm  iL" 

IV  rich  cmmtiYnai.     "  Iliis  is  >i  coraed  boslnea^" 

lAe  poor.     "  HesTen  be  praised  for  It." 

Tlurua.     "  The  maeter-stroke  of  all,  ia  getting  the  common  divided." 
'    Paalor't  (Difa.     "  Tha  whole  Is  a  meatar«tnike." 

Ttu  ckurrA-aardm.     "  Itiaenoogh  to  makethe  very  stonesweqtbloodl    Onf 
belief  ia  lost  for  ever.    EUasI  EliasI  lira  CtHn  heaven." 

n« cAiUrm (from  Che  chuTcbyard.)      "Thouart  mine!— Ohl— Abl — Dhl— 
bailiffl  " 

Thtpaitor.     "I  never  saw  the  people  so  much  moved." 

ThtbaiUjf.     "Am  I  in  a  drean^  orawakeT    All  was  a  mistake,  and  I  most  go 
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nndcr  Ow  faSowi.    And  jat  I  feel  no  ugar;  no  dadrs  oT  TengeuiM  ngM 
Tboa  in  *  general  mimnw  did  ereiy  man  ipeak  sccoiding  to  hia  own 

AAer  »  whQe  Amer  stood  an  imUecl,  and  siud :  "  How  are  yoa  now  Indined 
abont  the  betritj,  on  aooaunt  cri'  the  fsarlul  ^jpeaiance  of  the  devil  upon  the 
hill?" 

Dd  vhii  k  rith  I  Lcm  God  1 
A^  ftu  Odd,  Un  mUht  «b  hi  terfL 
This  it  the  old  and  true  helief;  and  jonr  atoiiea  oT  apparitions  and  spiritg  are  idia 
fiilliEo,  which  rain  joar  beads  and  hearta. 

"  Now  at  last  the  diri^n  of  toot  common  ii  agreed  upon,  and  joa  will  And, 
in  a  fov  yean,  bow  umAiI  md  benefldaJ  it  wlH  be  to  jonr  children  and  grand- 
children, and  how  modi  reaaon  I  had  to  wish  Iv  it  so  eamertly.  I  liave  ordered 
•oiM  driidc  to  be  biw^ifat  to  ^rao.  Drink  it  to  my  he^th,  and  to  tiie  health  of 
jour  nomenraa  poof,  who,  in  the  dirision  of  the  comaion,  will  reoeiTe  no  more 
than  tliereat;  bat  to  whom  it  win  be  a  treaanre,  because  tbey  have  notiiii^ 
beaidea.  There  is  not  one  of  jon  who  knows  how  mnch  his  children  may  stand 
in  need  of  it" 

Then  Amer  left  tlie  meeting,  and  told  Enbel  Budi  to  follow  him,  in  a  qualttr 
□Tan  hour,  to  the  panonage-hoaae. 

And  the  aqniie  and  the  pastor  went  to  theii  wires  in  the  chuidiyaid,  and  after- 
ward, with  them,  to  the  parsonage-booie. 

The  pastor  praised  Amer  tcx  the  wisdom  and  huoaui^  with  which  ho  had 
treatedhisflock,  aadsaid  tohim:  "  I  shall  nerer  again  nige  jou  to  diow  forbear- 
•nee  and  omi^iMBlon  toward  any  body,  for  youf  own  beneTolent  heart  baa  ex- 
ceeded ^  I  oonld  hftTB  asked  or  adTised." 

Chafteb  xcrr. — thi  bqdibe  thibxh  toe  pastob. 

Thi  squire  replied :  "  Say  no  more,  my  dear  friend,  I  beaMob  yon.  I  go  Btralgfat 
totbepoint,andamsayetyoungandwlttuiatezperience.  But, with Qod's assist' 
anc^.Ihope  to  leam  how  to  manage  things  better.  I  am  truly  rejoioad  that  yon 
i^iprove  of  my  deciaiona.  But  you  muat  not  Ima|^  that  I  am  noi  aware  that 
jour  exertkois  have  been  much  greater  than  mine,  and  that  tout  care  and  Idnd- 
neea  tiad  prepued  eTSiy  thing,  so  that  little  remained  fin  me,  tnit  to  prononnoo 
the  BODtence." 

Fattar.     "Uy  dear  air,  you  go  too  fal " 

Sqttirc.  "  No,  my  friend.  It  ia  the  simple  traUi,  and  I  should  be  indeed  im- 
tbankfiil  and  ocgust,  if  I  did  not  aoknowledge  H.  Ton  hare  labored  with  great 
oare  and  intelligence  to  throw  light  upon  my  dear  grandfather's  inoonalderata 
dedaiona,  aod  to  put  an  end  to  their  oonsequencea.  That  good  and  upright  man 
wm  rqoioe,  in  hearen,  over  what  yon  have  done,  and  that  the  eril  baa  at  laat 
been  remedied ;  and  he  certainly  would  not  fbigire  me,  if  I  were  to  leme  your 
goodness  unrewarded.  Here  are  the  deeds  of  a  small  piece  of  land  in  yonr  tA- 
lage,  whicblhopeyonwiUacoeptaaa  testimony  of  my  gratitude." 

Thus  saying,  he  gave  him  a  aealed  deed  of  gif^  wbidi  wsfl  ezpresaed  with  Ibe 
greatest  warmth  of  gratitude. 

Theresa  stood  by  Amer'a  ride,  and  presented  the  pastor  with  the  moat  bean- 
tUbl  noaegay  erer  aeen  in  a  parsonage-house. 

"Thia  la  in  ranembranca  itf  the  bert  of  graad&tlwn,  reverend  dr,"  said  ibe. 
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And  in  tfa*  noralag  the  putor'a  vile  dinorered,  S*  the  lint  tiUM^  ttwt  It  wm 
bound  together  b;  a  itriiig  of  pearit. 
The  good  pMtoT  VH  miu^  orerooaw:  tear*  fiHed  hia  ujtm,  ud   be  coold 

"S>7  not  a  word  aboat  It,"  added  tlie  aqoiie. 
"Tour  beirt  la  wmihjof  akiugdoml"  nid  ttae  paitor at  laat, 
"Do  not  nuke  me  blnth,  m/deardr,"  aoairered  the  aquiro.  "Be  mj  fiiendj 
and,  band  in  band,  let  oi  itriTe  Co  make  our  peofde  ai  bxppj  at  we  can.  I  bi^ 
to  aee  more  ofjoo  In  flitore,  and  you  will  come  more  lo  m^  will  yoa  notf  itj 
curiae  it  alwaji  at  yonr  Mrrioe.  Send  lor  h,  without  oeremonj,  wheneTer 
ym  like  to  come  to  me." 

Cbafteb  1 

Ik  the  mean  time  Hubel  BocU  arrived,  and  the  tqnirebeUontblB  hand  to  the 
poor  man,  and  ttSd :  "  Rudi  1  my  grandiather  did  you  injustice^  uid  deprired  ytm 
of  yoDT  meadow  by  bia  dedaion.  It  waaamlsIbrtDiie.  He  waa  deceiTed.  Too 
moat  ibrgive  bin,  and  not  bear  malice  againat  him." 

Rudl  answered:  "  Alaal  your  bonorl  I  knew  rery  well  that  it  waa  not  hia 
bolt" 

"  Did  yoQ  nerer  hate  him  lor  ttT"  aaid  the  aquiro. 

Audi.  "  In  my  poverty,  and  perticnlaiiy  at  flraC,  I  waa  Indeed  oRea  rery 
niildi  troubled  that  I  had  not  the  meadow  any  longar ;  but  I  never  felt  hatred 
toward  hia  bonor." 

Squin.     "  la  thia  really  tnte,  Kudi  T  " 

Atdi,  "It  ia,  indeed,  your  honor)  Ood  knows  that  it  ia,  and  that  I  nerer 
ooold  &el  angry  with  him.  I  knew  in  my  heart  that  it  waa  not  hia  bnlt  What 
oould  he  do,  when  the  bailiff  ibund  &lae  mtDeaaea,  wbo  awore  an  oath  againat 
me  T  The  good  old  aqnire,  whenever  he  nw  me  afterward,  gave  me  money,  and 
OD  all  hoUdaja  amt  me  meat,  and  bread,  and  wine.  May  God  reward  him  Ibr 
it     It  often  cheered  ue  in  my  poverty." 

Budl  had  teara  in  tiia  eyes,  and  continued:  "Alail  your  honor]  if  he  bad 
only  talked  with  ua,  by  onraelvea,  be  you  do,  many,  very  many  thinga  would 
never  have  happened;  Ijut  the  bloodaucken  were  alwaya  by  bia  aide,  wbenerar 
we  aaw  him,  aod  that  spoiled  alL" 

Sgtdre.  "  You  must  fbrget  thia  now,  RudL  The  meadow  ia  ag^  yonia.  I 
have  elBtced  the  bailiff's  name  ftom  Ihe  deed,  and  I  wiah  yon  Joy  of  it  with  all 
my  heart,  Rudil" 

Rudi  trembled,  sod  stammered  out:    "I  can  not  auragh  thank   yoor 

n»  aqnire  eaid:  "Ton  have  nothing  to  thank  me  Sx,  RudL  ^e  nie*dowii 
jcmn  by  the  laws  oT  Ood  aod  man." 

Rudi  daaped  bis  hands  together,  wept  alond,  and  aaid :  "  0,  my  mother'a  blen- 
bg  <s  upon  met  She  died  on  Friday,  your  honor!  and  before  atae  died,  ahe  aald 
to  me:  'All  will  go  weU  with  thee,  RudL  Think  of  me,  Rudi  I'  O,  sir,  I  am 
«o  grieved  Sx  my  dear  mother  I " 

The  squire  and  the  paator  were  much  affected,  and  the  aqnire  said;  "Ood'a 
bleeaing  will  indeed  be  npon  you,  good  and  pioua  man." 

"  O,  sir  t  it  is  owing  to  my  mother's  blaming !  The  bteadng  of  the  most  rehg- 
-ioua,  patiaot  woman,"  aud  Rudi,  weeping. 
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"  How  troubled  I  am,  putor,  that  this  man  iboold  httn  been  n  long  kept  oat 
of  hb  ri^C,"  Mid  Uie  iquirc^  , 

"It  iaall  DTer  now,  sirl"  said  Radi,  "and  saflbring  and  muit  arebleMinga 
fiom  Ood,  wbea  thej  are  gone  throug)].  But  I  can  not  salBdeDt]}^  ttiank  7011 
fiff  all ;  fbr  the  work  at  tiie  church,  which  dieered  and  comforted  my  mother  on 
bar  death-bed ;  uid  then  for  the  meadow.  I  know  not  what  I  ought  to  ray  or 
do,  nr.    0 1  if  she  had  only  lived  to  see  it  I  " 

Sjuire.  "Ton  are  an  excellcDt  man,  and  ehe  will  r^fofoe  In  your  wel&rc^ 
emi  in  heftven.  Tour  Borrow  and  your  filial  lore  hare  affeoted  me  ao  mnch, 
that  I  bad  almost  fbigotten  to  tell  you,  that  the  biJUS'  it  bound  to  pay  you 
mreais,  irith  coati." 

J^utor.  "  Permit  me,  sir,  here  to  epeok  a  word  to  RndL  The  bailiff  is  in 
Teiy  straitened  circamstimccB.  H«  ia,  indeed,  bound  to  ^ty  you  arreara,  with 
coeti,  SudL  Bat  I  know  that  you  are  too  kind-hearted  to  push  him  to  the 
QttermOBt,  and  to  briog  him  to  b^ggaiy  in  his  old  age.  I  promised,  in  his  atSic- 
tion,  to  do  all  I  conld  to  obtain  mercy  and  compassion  (or  him,  and  I  must  per- 
Ibnn  my  promise  now.     Budi,  have  jd^  upon  Us  distrses." 

CciPTKB  zOTi.— esmnoenr  of  1  poor  max  iowabd  aia  znxvt. 

B»M.  "  Say  not  a  word  aboot  the  BJrears,  rererend  sir;  tiiey  are  out  of  tin 
qoeslion;  and,  if  the  bafUff  Is  so  poor— I  don't  like  to  seem  to  boast— but  I  will 
entainly  do  what  is  right  toward  him. 

"  Hie  meadow  wiU  fbnilsb  bi^  for  more  thaa  three  oows ;  sad,  if  I  keep 
two  out  of  it,  I  shall  bars  enough  and  more  than  I  durst  hope  fbr;  and  I 
win  willingly  let  the  bailiff  have  eoougfa  to  keep  one  cow,  m  long  as  tie 
ttres." 

Potior.  "It  is  aoting  generously,  and  like  a  Christian,  Rudi;  and  God  will 
grant  his  ble^ng  upon  the  remainder." 

Amtr.  "This  is  all  well  and  good,  my  dear  sir.  But  we  must  not  take  the 
good  fUlow  at  bis  word,  now.  He  is  oreroome  by  bis  joy.  I  admire  yon  fbr 
your  oCTer,  Ru<U;  trat  consider  the  thing  OTer  quietly  for  a  day  or  two.  It  wiU 
be  time  enoo^  to  promise,  when  you  sre  sure  yon  will  not  repent" 

Budi.  "  I  am  but  a  poor  man,  your  honor ;  but  not  so  poor  as  to  repent 
haTing  promised  to  do  what  is  right." 

Potior.  "  The  squire  ts  right,  KndL  It  is  enough  fbr  the  preerat  that  you 
wiD  not  exact  the  arrears.  If  you  Bnd  that  &e  bailiff  is  En  want;  when  you 
have  well  conddered  the  tMug,  you  can  do  what  you  Uke." 

SudL     "IT the  bailiff  is  in  want,  I  am  sure  I  AaU  wish  to  do  as  I  have  s^d, 


Bqmre.  "  Well,  Budi,  I  want  this  to  be  a  I>^>P7r  dieerfhl  day  fbr  yon. 
Would  you  rather  stay  and  rq)olae  with  as  here,  or  go  home  to  your  ohlldrenT 
I  win  take  care  that  you  bare  a  good  supper  in  either  place." 

ButL  "Tour  boncNT  is  Teiy  good!  but  I  wish  to  go  home  to  my  childra>. 
There  is  nobody  to  lake  ears  of  them.  Aksl  my  wile  Is  in  her  grave — and  mf 
mother  also." 

B^mrt.  "Then  go  home  to  yoar  tdiildten,  Rudi.  In  the  paste's  cow-honsst 
bdow,  you  will  find  a  oow,  whi(A  I  giro  you  to  reconcile  you  to  my  dear  gnnd- 
bther,  who  did  yon  wrong;  and  that  you  may  thla  day  rejrice  orer  big  memory, 
with  yonr  children.  I  hare  also  ordered  a  qnanli^  of  hay  to  be  carried  fVom 
the  bailiff's  bam,  for  it  Is  yours.     Ton  will  find  It  at  homo;  and,  if  yooroott^e 
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or  Toor  ccnr-hMBB  want  rep^dr^  take  what  wood  is   iwij  oat  of  bj 

SjtvM." 

Chaptcb  xcm. — hib  britttudi  to  tbs  sqcnx. 

Rtrfiiknew  not  what  to  atj,  be  wm  wootopletetjOTwcoiiie;  and  tiiia  jojfld 
omIUoii,  irtiicb  coold  not  aJtar  *  word,  planed  Amer  ntcn  tluai  aoj  ez|>M- 
ROD  of  tbuki. 

At  UH  Bwti  BtuniiMrsd  out  a  few  woidi,  bat  Amer  intmiqitad  him,  mmI 
•aid,  amliog:  "I  tee  that  ;oa  angntefttl,  BodL"  He  then  again  ahooli  him 
ij  the  hand,  and  added ;  "  Qo,  now,  BodL  Drive  home  yonr  oow,  and  depood 
upoamj  help;  wbenerer  I  can  be  oT  aerrioe  to  joaiaiaj  mj,  it  wUlalwaja 
b«  a  pleanini  to  me." 

Then  Hodi  Ut  Amer,  and  dtoT«  bone  the  cow. 

Chaftck  zonn. — a  scshx  n>  tocch  thi  heist. 

Tbb  paalor,  and  bH  who  were  i»>eMnt,  iud  teara  in  their  ejea,  and  rMnained 
dent  tar  some  mom^ta  after  the  man  left  the  nxno. 

At  last  Theresa  ezd^nked :  "What  an  entiling  this  hae  been  I    Eow&irla 
ewticm,  and  with  what  pleaanre  and  jor  does  the  &U  of  nature  insiare  us;  hot 
hnman  h^tpiDses  ip  more  delighcfal  than  all  the  beaatiM  of  earthi " 
'  "Tea,  mj  love,  it  sorpasaeB  all  earthi/  bcaotie^"  eaid  the  squui^ 

The  paalor  added:  "I  thank  jdu,  from  mj  heut,  sir,  for  the  loodiing  soenea 
jon  hsTe  broog^t  befine  nt.  Throughout  the  coiuae  of  mj  hte,  1  oeTer  met 
with  purer  and  nobler  gTeatoen  of  eoal  tbui  iu  the  deed  of  thta  man.  Bat  it  ia 
moat  oeitain  that  the  porest  eleration  of  the  human  heart,  ia  to  be  sought  tor 
MDonget  the  unfiirtonate  and  dislTeeBed." 

The  pestor'i  wUepreoed  her  ctuJdren,  who  were  much  aSbcted,  tofaerheai^ 
bcAt  OTSr  them,  end  wept  in  silence. 

After  a  while,  the  children  Mid  to  ber:  "Let  no  go  and  see  his  poor  children, 
and  send  them  oor  sopper." 

And  the  pastor's  wife  said  to  Theresa:  "WiU  JOD  like  to  go  with  the  chil- 

"Tei7  willioglf,"  answered  Theresa.  And  the  sqnlt*  and  the  pastor  ez- 
ynesed  their  wish  to  Rcoompan;  th«a. 

Amer  had  brought  a  roasted  quarter  of  real  in  the  catriage  with  bim,  for  the 
poorbmily;  and  the  purtor'a  wile  had  added  to  this  some  good  nourishing  brott^ 
and  given  orders  for  it  to  t>e  taken  to  Iheni ;  but  now  she  esut  also  bar  own  and 
the  children's  supper,  sod  Claiu  carried  hU  to  the  poor  man's  cottage. 

AH  the  Tillsgera,  young  and  old,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  oollectad  at 
Bndl's  door,  and  round  (be  b«7-cart  aitd  the  fine  oow. 

Ctouawu  fallowed  almost  immediately  by  tbesqnireand  hia  lady,  the  paator'a 
wife,  and  sll  the  children.  They  went  Into  the  Tooa  and  Ibund  nothing  but 
■kUy,  half-naked  diildren,  the  pictures  of  hanger  and  want.  All  were  mnt^ 
affected  byU»diitreag  of  Hie  ^mily;  and  Amer  said  to  his  companions ;  "Yet 
this  Tety  man  is  now  willing  to  pve  the  bailiitl  who  has  been  the  canae  of  all 
this  ndaeiy  fbr  so  muiy  yesra,  a  third  part  of  the  buy  Bma  bis  meadow  I " 

"It  ought  not  to  be  allowed,"  said  Tlieresa,  hastay,  in  the  warmth  of  her 
i;ompaaston  (br  so  much  dlsbcas.  "ThismBn,  with  all  his  diildren,  oogbt  not 
to  be  allowed  to  give  a  fiulliing  of  what  belongs  to  him  to  that  wicked  wretdi." 

"  Bnt,  my  love,  would  you  set  bounds  to  the  course  of  that  virtue  and 
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mtgnaiumity  whldi  Ood  lua  raned,  through  suffering  and  waDt,  to  EOcb  % 
height  T — t,  height  wbich  hae  bo  deeply  affected  four  own  heart,  and  fbroad  tean 
ttora  yon?" 

"No,  not  rorwQt'1ds,"Hiiiffered  Thereat  "Let  blmgiTeallhehaa,if  hevQl. 
God  will  never  fonakeaach  a  man  I  " 

Amw  then  vid  to  Kodi :  "  Qive  year  chlldreo  aomething  to  eat." 

But  Rudeli  palled  his  Sdber  hy  the  am,  atid  whispered  in  hiaeae:  "VtOm, 
may  I  take  Qetinide  aomethlngT  " 

"Tea,"  said  Rndi;  "but  wait  a  little." 

Arner  had  heald  the  word  Gertrude^  and  asked  what  the  tittle  lellow  waa 
vying  about  her. 

nien  Rudl  told  him  nbout  the  stolen  potatoes  and  his  mother'a  death-bed; 
and  the  goodness  of  Leonard  and  Qertrude,  and  that  the  vaiy  shoee  and  atock' 
ioga  he  bad  on  came  fhimtbem;  ttddiog;  "This  isftbletaed  HtjCorme,  your 
bonwl  but  lean  not  eqjoy  one  mouthfbl,irtheae  people  do  not  come  and  share 
it" 

How  Amer  prised  them,  and  how  they  all  admired  the  qoiet  goodne«  of  a 
poor  mason's  wife,  and  the  holy  death  of  Catharine;  and  bow  Rndeli  ran  with 
a  beating  heart  to  invite  Leonard  and  Qertmde ;  and  bow  they  declined  till 
Amer  sent  Clana  again  for  them  and  their  children,  and  then  came  abashed  and 
with  downcast  eyee;  hoi*  Charies  and  Emily  begged  their  papa  and  muama  to 
give  tham  shoe*  and  stockiiigB,  and  some  of  their  old  clothes,  (br  allthe  chil- 
dren, and  helped  them  to  the  nioest  food ;  and  how  kind  the  paator'a  wife  wss 
to  them ;  and  bow  Bndell  and  bis  sisters  were  not  content  till  Gertrude  cams^ 
and  then  ran  to  her,  seized  bold  of  her  hand,  and  Jumped  into  her  anna.  All 
this  I  will  not  seek  to  describe  by  many  words. 

Amer  and  Theresa  atood  for  some  time  gazing  on  the  acene,  deeply  looched 
by  the  rigfat  of  so  mudi  miaeiy,  which  waa  now  cheered  and  entirely  rsUered. 
At  last^  with  tears  in  thw  eyee,  they  quietly  took  leavej  and  the  sqaire  said  to 
the  coadiaua:  "Drive  gently  for  a  mile  or  two." 

Leonard  and  Gertrade  remaiaed  with  Rudi  till  ei^t  o'clock,  joyfully  «ymp»- 
tbidng  In  his  good  fortune. 

Chaptzb  zcnz. — i  pl&udi(I  pkosfbot. 

Fox  the  last  fbw  weeks,  there  has  been  a  general  report  in  the  village,  that 
Gertrude  wishes  to  bring  about  a  mairisge  between  Radi  and  young  Ueyer'a 
nster,  who  is  her  dearest  friend. 

And  as  Kadi's  meadow  is  worth  at  least  two  thousand  florins,  and  it  Is  said 
that  the  squire  baa  told  her  brother  he  shook!  rqoioe  in  the  match,  pe9pla  sup- 
pose die  will  not  refhsa  him, 

The  maaoa  goes  on  extremely  well  with  the  building,  and  the  aquire  likes 
him  better  every  day. 

CHAPTKB  0. — TBX   FOTILtSBRK'B   BSWABD. 

The  poulterer  eaeoe  in  for  his  afiare  of  good  fortune.  Theresa  eaw  Mtti,  as 
Oiey  were  driving  home,  and  sud  to  Amer;  "He  should  not  go  unrewarded; 
tor,  in  really,   it  waa  he,   and  his  night  Jooniey,  which  bion^t  all  this 

Then  Amer  called  out  to  the  poulterer,  and  said;  "Christopher)  my  wife 
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Iniisti  npoD  haring  Ton  paid  fbr  joar  derfl'i  bodaen; "  and  hs  gm  hiin  • 

The  poulterer  made  a  low  bow,  andnid;  "Fl«Me  joor  hotMr,  Idtmld  lik« 
to  do  toch  devil'a  bmJDera  every  day  (rf  mj  lift." 

"Yei,"  Slid  ArneTj  "provided  joa  could  be' mre of  iMTing  Hw  dogs  kept 
well  dunned  up." 

"Very  trae,  your  honor,"  «ald  fiie  pcnlterv;  and  the  caniagB  dnrve  an. 
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Thb  feregoing  pkgM,  although  conEtitnting  a  tale  complete  in  iiteit,  and 
Uie  whole  woric  aa  originallj  published  m  17S1,  are  bnt  about  one-fonrtii 
part  of  "  Leonard  and  Oertrvde,"  aa  enlarged  io  BubseqQetit  editioDB. 

Aa  introductorj  to  the  chapters  on  the  School  in  BomuH,  which  >ra 
the  onlj-  portion  to  be  given  from  the  remainder  of  the  wo^  It  will  not 
be  Improper  to  give  a  brief  account  of  all  of  iL 

The  first  volume  of  the  collected  edition  of  Pestaloui'B  woriu  p618 — 
SB,]  contains  all  the  portion  above  printed.  The  story  proceeds  with  ft 
continnatioa  of  Amer's  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  tiie  village,  with 
the  help  of  the  pastor,  of  Glnelphi,  a  retired  militaiy  officer  who  becomes 
■choolmaster,  H^er,  a  cotton  mannEKtnrer,  and  Gertmde,  frhose  simple 
and  effective  practical  methods  of  managing  and  tnstracting  her  own  and 
Kndi's  children,  Rirnish  indispensable  patterns  to  the  benevolent  and  well- 
edncated  but  inexperienced  gentry. 

The  school,  though  a  prombent  feature  in  the  story,  is  only  one  feature. 
It  hicludes  a  combination  of  measares  set  on  foot  by  Anier  lor  the  moral, 
social,  and  physical  improvement  of  the  people  of  the  village,  both  rich 
and  poor.  The  action  of  the  tale  conusts  of  the  progress  of  these  mea>- 
nres,  and  of  the  oppositioo  to  them,  resulting  from  the  obstinate  adher- 
ence of  the  rich  to  thdr  long-eetdblished  habits  of  oppression  and  ex- 
tortion, and  from  the  low  vices  of  falsehood,  hypocrisy,  Ac,  which  have 
naturally  infected  the  pom. 

One  of  the  chief  measores  nrdertaken  by  Amer  for  ameliorating  the 
phydcal  condition  of  Um  village,  is  the  partition  among  the  landowners 
of  a  certain  common,  into  equal  shares  for  rich  and  poor;  a  acheme 
promiM'ng  material  advantage  to  the  tatter,  and  perfectly  &ir  to  the  ianaer. 
This  is  bitterly  opposed  by  the  large  landowners,  however;  and  the 
dumsy  cunning  with  which  they  scheme  together  to  prevent  the  partitltm, 
and  the  energetic  movements  of  Amer  toward  the  accompliahment  of  it, 
fbrm  a  very  carious  and  graphic  picture  of  the  sodal  life  of  the  villagers 
of  the  period. 

The  feudal  authority  possessed  by  Ameo',  however.  Is  too  great  to  admit 
of  any  other  than  underhand  and  secret  methods  of  opposition  to  kia 
various  reforms;  and  these  would  necessarily  fltQ  at  farthest  vrith  the 
di*an>earance  of  the  (AAtt  generation  fhnu  the  scene,  and  with  the  gradual 
substitution  in  thdr  plaoes  of  thoae  growing  up  under  the  influence  of 
the  reformfttory  measnrea  and  better  education  introduced.  But  the 
progress  of  events  renders  it  pn^r  for  Amer  to  make  application  to  the 
government  forpurp(»e8  connected  with  his  plao%  and  some  meddlesooa 
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relatiTca  or  his  take  the  opportuoi^  to  make  on&Tonble  lepreMntatkna 
to  m  CMuerratire  minuter,  with  tlie  design  erf"  breaking  off  his  enleiprifle. 
ntia  the  mioiater  a>de«Tora  to  do,  from  tpprAtaaooa  of  tome  ivrola- 
lioaai7  coDtagioD  which  ib  to  be  spread  among  Amcr'a  peasantry,  thenea 
into  the  ncinitf,  and  thence  onward.  But  no-aerious  iigariea  ensued; 
And  the  whc^  rcMilt  of  Anier'a  ttoderiaking  ma,  aa  mi^t  be  expected, 
the  bc^DDing  of  a  relbrm  among  the  joanger  pottitm  of  the  commnnitf, 
and  an  increaaed  d^ree  of  outward  pn^ety  amoi^  the  ddw. 

Hm  career  <4  Hwnmel,  the  bailiff  ia  aomewhat  elaborately  illnstnled 
by  aa  epiaodical  history  of  hia  preriona  Ufa.  Two  termoua  by  the  paetw, 
though  alw  digrfMBOBi  Itom  the  thread  of  the  atoty,  are  not  withoat  in- 
tense aa  gtring  Peatakaa'a  fiews  of  wliat  the  ^tiiit  and  ntethoda  of 
popular  education  shonld  be.  Hununel  himaelf,  after  nndergoing  public 
punishment,  ia  exhibited  at  the  close  of  the  wwk,  with  more  truthiulBcea 
than  ia  usual  in  a  stwy,  m  relapsing^  ao  fikr  aa  his  Iiuling  health  and 
diminished  richea  and  inflnenoe  permit,  into  bis  old  habits  of  nlelsnguagai 
■wiitdling,  and  bnllying. 

But  the  Htoiy  eomea  to  no  regular  ooncluwn  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
vdiune; — itdn^all  the  threads  <rf'  the  village  lib,  Buddealy  and  without 
any  gathering  togethw;  although  the  first  Tolume,  which  waa  written  a 
year  or  two  belbre  the  othen,  Ihey  being  added  to  it  by  after-thought,  ii 
reaamiably  complete  as  a  work  of  art 

"Ou  Ibllowiog  diapters  iq>on  the  School  in  BvnnaZ,  are  from  Tariooi 
paits  of  the  three  last  Tolumes  {  and  are  selected  as  famishing,  in  their 
oonnected  inmBBimi,  a  good  specimen  of  the  s^le  rf  the  remainder  ot 
the  woik,  and  aa  praanntii^  an  exemplification  of  Pestalosd's  &TiHite 
doctrine  of  the  intimate  rdalion  between  domestio  and  achool  instruction. 
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1.    A  Good  Soboo: 

onm  tbe  aqtilre  had  returned  from  Catbm  Uejer'a,  he  had  upeat  ertrj  mo 
ment  he  could  span  with  the  lieutenant,  in  conniltAtloD  with  him  on  the  orgtu- 
liatiou  of  the  new  sebooL  niey  both  came  to  the  conclu^on  that  a  diild  ia 
■Iways  Teil-educated,  when  he  hai  leaned  to  practioe  dcillfbUy,  orderly,  uA  to 
flte  benefit  of  him  end  h!^  what  ie  to  be  Iub  fiitore  oooopebm. 

Thia  prtnetpal  olject  of  all  edacaUon  nemad  to  tfaam  at  once  th»  fiiRt  aqol- 
rite  of  »  nmoBtMe  icboal  Gr  fannwi  brii^c  And  thej  paodjeA  that  ttM 
BentMUBt,  and  any  penon  [^opoKng  to  ettablirii  agoodidiool  tbr  Anuen^aBA 
fitotoiy  diiUim,  mMt  eiUwr  hima^  know  and  imdantand  what  mch  diOdraii 
aeed  t»  know  and  do,  In  oider  to  become  capable  ftraHnand  &ctory  woiksar 
or,  if  be  doee  not  himself  nndarataiMl  it,  that  he  moat  inquire  and  learn  about  1^ 
■td  have  tbeae  at  ba&d  who  do  know  and  an  ahow  him. 

Tber  natcrallj  tbongfat  fint  of  Cotton  Mbtbt  Umid^  and  immediately  aftW 
thk  eooveiMtion,  and  their  meal,  tber  froA  to  him. 

"^ila  la  tlie  man  of  who«iIb*TeHaidsomiMhtoroa,"aaidtite«qai(«toUia 
Sevtenantt  and  then,  to  It^er,  "  And  thia  la  a  gentleman  wbo^  I  hope,  will  ea< 
ooarage  ytm  aboat  jour  ecfaooL" 

UeTOT  did  not  onderstand;  but  the  aqnire  ez^ained  to  hltn,  n^ng  that  thlt 
waa  to  be  the  ecboolmaaler  of  tbe  vtl]ag& 

Hcyv  oonld  not  ■offidentlj'  wonder  at  Ifaii,  and  after  a  tfaM  he  laid,  "  If  tbe 
gwitlemau  ts  wiUbig  to  tike  wmn^  pains,  we  can  not  thank  him  ^umghi;  bnt 
It  wHI  require  Ume  to  become  wall  aoqoaintad  with  oar  oonditlOD  aad  w^n^  la 
HieviUage." 

LtmlataKt.  "Ipreaomeao;  bnt  one  most  befrinaome  Ume  or  other^  and  I 
■hall  not  regret  an;  pains  I  take  to  examine  aa  tboroog^j  as  poaslble  what  li 
aeeded,  and  what  joor  children  ean  prc^jerly  learn,  in  oider-to  be  well-fitted  tx 
their  filming  and  manobotuiing." 

Jfayir.     "  That  will  be  an  excellent  begimdng." 

LiaO.  "I  do  not  know  bow  else  I  ought  to  begin;  and  I  ahall  take  mtrf 
•pportoolty  of  beoomtng  acquainted  with  all  Baana-  of  hoiiae  and  field  labor, 
io  ai  to  le«n  ooneotlj  what  training  and  what  example  your  tdiUdran  need,  In 
oRkr  to  tiie  right  ednootlon  Ibr  their  vocatian  and  qmnmatannaa." 

Ifeyer'a  Ifareiell  was  quite  at  home  with  the  Ueotenant  9he  ebowed  him 
■n  about  th«  iKmaE^  mdlii  tbestsbleeiVhat  Iheobildren  must  d^  to  le«m  to  do 
in  good  order  wbMorer  waa  neceeaaij  (or  tbemaelTes  and  their  itarenln ;  made 
tbeu  dig  In  the  garden  and  dnow  earth  hlliier  and  thfther^tt  even  the  gmmid 
and  improve  ita  i^jpearance, and  aiQDBt  the  edges;  and  to  acaUer  KiddernoT* 
neOf.  'RMitDoN  be'saw,thfl  ttoreqMationi  faaaakad;  inqniied  knr  0107 
eilnctdllnChriMDniri-'ntUilHWl 
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maMiiKd  bs/,  reckcasd  titliM,  M>d  kept  mocomit  of  the  cotton  manahetan ; 
wbat  WH  the  diObrwioe  of  wigea  in  different  kinds  of  cotton,  uid  a  hnodred 
otlMr  things.  Tbeae  the7  explained  to  him  la  br  ■■  th«r  ooold.  Then  he  pro- 
powd  to  tew)h  the  cbildren  how  to  ^in.  Bot  Harateli  Mid,  "  We  take  in  eama 
bnndred  tenten*  of  7am  in  a  Tew,  and  I  hare  nenrer  ret  bctnittt  tiwm  to  spin 
rlghtwelL  Andlcannot  comidainaboiitit,citheT;  far  the;  have  to  ^  a  good 
dMlin  the  flelda  and  about  the  cattle.  Bat  if  Toqderire  toaeeagDodMWig*- 
niMit  fcr  the  matter  of  ainiinicg,  joa  mu«t  go  to  sea  tlu  maaMi'B  irib.  With 
ber,  there  ia  awDething  to  be  «een  on  that  point;  bat  not  with  na," 

ZmkL     "  lanot  the  maaon'a  wiA^  of  whom  you  apeak,  oamed  QertJudeT" 

JhrtttU.     "  It  aeema  that  70«  ktu>v  bar  already  ? " 

LiaU.     "  No ;  bat  the  aqoirs  liad  propoaed  to  go  directly  from  you  to  ber." 

Mir,     "  Well  i  then  jou  will  aee  that  I  toM  yon  ooirectly." 

1.    A  QooD  80BOOL  IB  tax  FODXtiAiiDK  or  AU.  QOOD  TOKTWa. 

Oertnde'a  room  waa  so  fhll,  when  they  entwed,  Uat  thej  could  acaicelj  paM 
betwaen  the  wbeela.  Qerlnide,  who  had  not  expected  to  aee  any  atraiigen,  told 
the  diUdren,  as  the  door  opened,  to  get  np  and  make  romn.  Bnt  the  aqnlre 
would  not  let  one  <^  them  more,  but  gare  bla  hand  Brat  to  the  paator  and  then 
to  the  lieatenant,  to  lead  them  beUnd  the  diildTen,  next  the  wall,  to  Qeitrade'f 
table. 

Too  could  not  believe  how  mndi  the  aoenedeU^tedtbeae  gentleman.  What 
th^  bad  seen  with  Cotlrai  V»yer  aeuned  •«  nothing,  In  comparison. 

And  reiy  naturally.  Order  and  oomfbit,  aboat  a  lidi  mao,  do  not  anprlsck 
Ws  think,  hondreda  of  otben  do  not  do  so  well,  becanae  Uuiy  have  not  money. 
Bat  bapptneaa  and  oomfbrt  In  a  poOT  hut,  abowing  ao  imanaweiBbly  that  erety 
body  in  the  world  could  be  ocHnfbrtable,  IT  tbey  could  maintain  good  oider  and 
wve  well  broogbt  up — thli  aattmiibea  a  well-diqnaed  mind,  almoat  beymd 


But  the  gentlemen  had  a  wbole  room  fhll  of  aodi  poor  ddldnn,  in  the  thll 
•njoyment  of  an^  Uetdngs,  before  Ihair  eyea.  The  aqulre  seemed  Ibr  a  timeto 
be  seeing  the  picture  (f  tbe  IbM-bom  of  bla  Ritnra  better-tao^t  people,  aa  if  in 
a  dream ;  and  the  blccm  eyes  of  the  lieutenant  fenced  hither  and  thither  like 
Xghtnlug  from  chUd  to  child,  from  band  to  band,  fknm  work  to  work,  from  eye 
to  ey&  The  more  be  law,  the  fhller  did  hla  heart  grow  with  tbe  thoogbt:  She 
haa  done,  and  oomfdetely,  what  we  seek;  the  school  whidi  we  look  for  it  la 
ber  room. 

Tbe  room  waa  for  a  time  as  atill  aa  death.  Tbe  gentlemen  coold  do  nothing 
bat  gaie  and  gaze,  and  be  dknt  But  Oertmde'a  heart  beatat  tbe  stiDneM  and 
at  tbe  maiksot  rapect  whiofa  the  Hantenant  showed  to  ber  during  1^  and  wludi 
bordered  on  rerwence.  The  chOdrm  howerer  apnn  away  briakly,  and  honied 
OVtof  their  eycetoeaohothw;  fortb^perceired  that  the  gentleoHn  were  tiMn 
M  tb^  aoooon^  and  to  sea  their  woric 

Tha  limtenant'a  Srst  worda  to  0«rtrade  were^  "  Do  tbMe  dbOdioi  all  IxlaiV 


"So,"  siid  Gertnid^  "they  are  not  all  mmej"  and  At>  tbni  pofaited  onions 
aftw  another,  whioh  weis  ber^  and  which  were  BndTa. 

"  Think  of  it,  llentcckani;"  said  the  peator,  "  tbne  (Mdren,  who  belcag  to  Bod^ 
ootiM  not  ^itn<aa  thread,  fcnr  weeks  ago." 

*  BoBdred  wilftu. 
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TIm  H«atciMBt  looked  at  the  pastor, and  at  Qertinde,  and  auawered,  "It  It 
poeriblel" 

Otflndt.  "  That  iaikot  nmarkabla.  A  diild  will  lean  to  spin  itgfat  wdlln 
a  ocniple  ot  waAs.    1  have  known  diUdmi  to  katn  It  in  two  iaja." 

Sguird.  "  It  ia  not  that  which  I  am  wondering  at  in  this  roooi,  but  quite 
■nothar  thing.  Theae  ohiUrai  or  other  peopls,  ainoa  the  three  or  finir  weAa 
ago  when  Qertnide  raoeived  them,  have  oome  to  look  ao  differently,  that  in 
troth  I  aearcelj  knew  one  of  them.  living  death,  and  the  eztremeet  mia- 
ay,  apoke  lh>m  their  hoee ;  and  theae  ate  ao  gone  that  no  traoe  of  tinm  ia 
left" 

The  liantenant  replied,  in  IVendi,  "  Bnt  what  doea  ihe  do  to  the  chOdren, 
then?" 

SjiUrt.     "Qodknowal" 

Peutor.  "If  you  ttay  here  all  daj, yon  hear  no  tcrae,  nor  ibb  any  ghadow  of 
any  thing  partionlar.  It  aeenu  alwaya,  and  in  ereiy  thing  she  doea,  aa  if  any 
other  woman  could  do  itj  and  certainly,  the  ooounoaeet  wife  would  never  im- 
agine that  Qerbuda  was  doing;  or  could  do^  any  thing  which  she  henelf  oonlc^ 

LiauL  "  Yon  conld  not  lay  more  to  raiae  her  in  my  estimation.  That  ii  the 
colmination  of  art,  wtiere  men  think  there  k  none  at  alL  The  loftiest  ii  eo  ma- 
pie  that  dilldren  and  boy«  think  they  could  do  mnch  more  than  that" 

Ai  the  gentlemen  craiTetBed  in  Ft^nch,  Ihe  (diildren  began  to  look  at  eaoh 
other  and  laugh.  Heirell  and  the  child  who  lat  oppoaite  to  her  made  montha 
to  ead)  o^er,  aa  if  to  ny,  "Farlta,  parim,  patten." 

Gertrude  only  nodded,  and  all  waa  Bttll  In  a  moment  And  then  the  lieuten- 
ant, Mdng  a  book  lying  on  erery  wheel,  aaked  Qertnide  what  they  were  dcung 
with  them." 

Oar.     "Oh, they  learn  oat  of  them." 

Lieut,     "Bat,  not  while  they  are  ipinningT  " 

Otr.     ••  Owtainly." 

Lieul     "I  want  to  aee  that." 

Bqairt.     "Tee;  you nnut show na that, Qtrtrode." 

Car.     "  Ohildrm,  take  np  yoar  hooka  and  learn." 

OhiUrai.    "Load,Ba  wedldbelbreT" 

Oer.     "  Tea,  loud,  aa  you  did  before ;  but  rig^t" 

Then  the  children  opened  tbeir  books,  atul  eaoh  laid  the  ^ipointed  page  bcA^e 
him,  and  atodied  the  leeaon  which  had  been  set  Bat  the  whe^  turned  aa  be- 
Itav,  allhon^  the  diildren  kept  tlieir  tytB  wholly  cm  the  hooka 

The  lieutenant  ooold  not  be  aatlsBed  with  seeliig,  and  desired  hw  to  abow 
him  ereiy  thing  reladng  to  her  management  of  the  children,  and  what  she  taoglit 

She  would  haTO  excoaed  heneUj  and  aaid  it  waa  nothing  at  all  but  what  the 
gentlemen  knew,  and  a  thoosand  times  better  than  ihe. 

But  the  aquire  intimated  to  her  tp  prooeed.  Then  afae  told  the  <d)ildna 
to  cloae  Hudr  book^  and  she  taught  them,  by  rot«^  a  stanaa  &om  the  nng. 


Aad  hBW  their  mtt  whI  brtlUtM  nj 
Dallfhti  uid  qnicku*  ill  ma 
TIm  v*,  Um  bnln,  and  lit  lb 
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The  tUid  stMua,  lAioh  thqr  weM  ttoi  baraiBg,  ns^  tbH  :— 


SiB  M^earted  one  Ime  at »  tima,  diatinoUf  and  riowlj,  and  the  diJldren  Mid 
tt  tittr  her,  jatL  ai  doirij,  and  tbtj  diatinctlj,  and  did  to  wnr  and  otv;  until 
one  aald,  "I  knov  It  bow."  Then  ahe  let  that  one  npeat  tbe  elnm  doa^  and 
irbn  h*  kneir  emy  lyllaM^  she  paimitted  him  to  rqteat  it  to  tiw  othM^  uid 
them  to  repeat  after  him,  until  tbej  knew  IL  Thea  she  began  with  than  all 
OitM  <a  the  itaaia^of  wbidi  the;  had  ttlread;  leanied  the  Bnt  two.  And 
then  ihe  ihowed  the  genllemeu  how  Hbe  taaght  them  arithmsUc ;  and  her  mode 
«H  the  ibnplat  and  most  practical  that  can  be  imagined. 

Bat  of  that  I  aball  opealc  igain  in  another  placet 

3.    Bkikhtdib  Ohiobk'h  Douiss. 

ne  fientenant  was  erccjr  moment  toon  oonvinoed  that  thb  wai  the  light 
•ImtruotloB  lor  hit  acboot;  but  he  waa  alao  oonrinaed  Uiat  be  needed  a  wooian 
like  tbl^  if  the  giWng  it  wm  to  1m  not  merdj  poaible,  but  actaaL 

A  Praaita  recriitiiig  oAoer  doea  not  oontrtre  te  dmuj  neana  of  getting  into 
fte  aerrioe  a  MIow  who  cornea  Dp  to  the  atandard,  aa  the  lieutenant  ooatriTad 
b>  decoy  into  hia  trw  >Mii  woman,  ^vrtko  cante  i^  to  hia  atandard  in  y*"yiii 

"B<)^miitrM!^''hebegai^  "eotdd  not  fiie  arrangtmcoti  in  your  nom  here  be 
iutamduced  into  a  acbotd?" 

Slie  thon^t  a  moment  and  lepUtd,  "Idontknow.  Bat  ft  aeema  aa  if  wtat 
lapMAle  with  teB(diikU«nltpeirihlewiilifi>tr.  fintit  would raqnimmoeh; 
and  I  do  Bot  believe  that  tt  wonld  be  ea^  to  find  a  acboolmirter  irtio  wooU 
permit  each  an  arrangvment  hi  hie  acbool." 

LitiA    "But  if  70U  knew  of  cae  wbodedied  to  iafaodme  it,  woald  yon  help 

Ott.    (ZmvUv.)    "  Tea,  indeed ;  aannichaa  I  oonld." 
LtmL     "Andif  lamhef" 
Oer.    "Are  what?" 

LitmL  "Theadiodmaater,  who  would  be^ad  to  txganiie  mch  a  adkool  aa 
jou  have  in  joor  loom." 

0«r,    "Ton  are  ao  Khoolmaater.'  ' 

LieaL     "  Tea  I  am.    AA  the  gentlemen." 

Qtr.     "YesifaimpB,  inadfy,aud  in  aometldngcrf.whMi  weknowndttier 

gtgi  BUT  ffOgl." 

XtnriL     "No;  tao^  boneatly, inaTiUage." 

Otr.    {I^iiiMng  lo  at  uMeclt.)    "Of  auchdilldrenT" 

Xtatf.     "Te^of  locfadiadrw." 

Oer.  "Itfaalong  w^ftofame  to  ttei^Mewbcn  siteabwNtef^kaaidi 
lUIdnn  look  Hke  jon." 

LieuL    "Notae&r." 

Or.     "I  think  H  ia." 

LitvL  "Bat  you  will  helpnHt  If  Iimdertake  to  orfaniia  mjr  sdMMd  In  that 
wayT" 

Qtr.    "If  Itia&raway,  IwUlnotgDWilh  joo." 
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LimL    "IriiallnaudDhwa." 

Ow.    "Andkeopaoboid?" 

LimL    "Te&" 

Oar.     "  Here  in  tiie  room  T  "  . 

LieaL  ■  "No;  in  tha  aahool-toom." 

(hr, .  "Tou  w<Hilab«aciiT7,  if  yon  tlMuldb*  takcuat  jioor  wocd." 

Zual     "  But  jou  still  more,  if  70a  shoold  have  to  help  me." 

Ott.     "Ho;  it  weald  please  me." 

LimU.    "  Ton  b«ve  Bald  tirtoa  that  foaWooldhelp  tne." 

Qtr.     "Iluve>-aBdI«a7SDthne  tine^if  jooHeonredHNlmaater.'' 

Swe  he  and  tha  tfibim  geotletaeii  began  to.  laogfa )  and  the  a^ii*  aaid^Tel, 
Qflrtnide :  he  ie  certwnl;  ^ oor  echootouater.'' 

Hub  perplexed  her.    She.bluahed,  and  did  not  know  whet  to  mj, 

Imui.     "WhfttmtkeaTonaosDentT" 

Ow.  "  I  IhUE  it  would  hare  bean  well  If  I  had  be«D  u  lilent  br  >  qoartsr 
of  an  botiT  bodt." 

JUmi.     "WVf" 
.    Ar..'  "BovmdI  helpyoa,if  joaarasBoliaolmBaterT" 
.    ZmhL    ."Touare  locUAgforaxweBi.batliball  not  lat  fm got" 

<Jw.     "  I  will  beg  yon." 

Itrat  "It  will  l>e  of  no  ua;  if  7<ja  hod  pnniwd  to manj  ms,70aBiitt 
•Uda  \^  the  promiM." 

Cto*.     "'So,  indeed!" 

Umi.     "Te«,indeedl" 

Qtr.    "  It  ia  out  of  the  question." 

Sqmrt.  "If  there  ieeny  thing  wiiicbTOii  know,  Qectrad^  doit  MwdlMrM 
can ;  he  will  not  aak  any  thing  more ;  bu^  whalerer  you  do  to  help  hin^  jaa 
will  do  to  help  me." 

Oar.  "I  will,  very  willingly;  but  youaee  my  room  (hll  of -children,  and  how 
I  em  tied  down.  Bat,  with  T^ard  to  advice  end  hdp  in  malten  ralaUi^  to 
woric,  whidi  a  gentleman  natorally  can  not  understand,  I  know  ft  womaa  who 
imderatsnde  them  much  lietter  tluD  I ;  and  ebe  can  do  whatever  I  can  not," 

8q»ir».     "  Arrange  it  ae  you  can;  hut  gi*e  bimyoarhand  on  the  bat^^n." 
1.    A,  Fxoin)  BoHOOUUSTSB. 

The  new  oonditioti  of  atUn  rataad  (he  eoongeOf  tli» paster,  win  had  been 
■IsMMl  in  the  (Me .of  a  d«Te  under  the  old  squire;  and  bia .  «cqeaint«nce  with 
the  BOB  oontribnted  moiA  toward  amwmiiiliHhing  hie  ancient  {dana.  On  the 
nextSund^faeex^aloed  to  the  people  some  ohaptenof  tiiaBiUe;  Mid,  atttie 
end  (^  the  eerrioe,  tailed  bt  whatever  else  wiatobedono.  Then  the  squire 
took  the  lieutenant  by  the  lumd,uid  told  him  to  uf  liiaiMlf  to  the  eongnga- 
UiHi  what  iM  dealred  to  do  fcr  their  (diildrea. 

The  lieutenant  araaet  bowed  to  the  squire^  the  pastor,  and  tbe  oongragation, 
Uxk.  off  liis  bat,  leaned  oa  hia  stjofc,  and  laid ; — "  I  have  been  Ixoogfat  i^i 
with  a  Dobleman,  and  am  oyaelf  a  nobleman ;  but  I  am  not  Gir  that  reason 
adiHned  to  serve  Qod  and  my  ibUow-men  in  the  BitiutiMi  whiti  Prorldeiioe 
eallerae;  and  I  thank  my  dear  parenia,  Dow  under  the  ground  £»  the  good  ed- 
ocaUon  they  gave  me,  and  which  enablee  me  now  to  pnt  your  ectiool  on  nudi  a 
Jbotii^  Ibat,  if  0«d  wiD,  year  children  shall  all  tbeir  livea  be  rtepeeted  fiv  hav- 
ing attended  it.     But  it  ia  not  my  buelDBU  to  make  longapeecliea  and  wrmou; 
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but,  if  It  plCMe  Qod,  I  win  begin  my  cdiod  iaitnictioii  to-motrov,  and  &m 
•m;  thing  will  b«  nude  plain.  Onlf  I  will  «^  that  Mdtdiildihoald  tiring  hk 
wCH^  wbeCber  MwiDft  or  qrinning  ootton,  or  whaterer  it  b«^  and  the  ifutnnnMiti 
for  the  aaoie,  until  the  aquire  ahall  porchaae  nicli  br  the  adtooL" 

"And  what  will  be  do  with  ipinnlng-wheel*  In  BieachoolT'*  aaidmenand 
women  to  each  other  in  all  theif  aaata,  ""^  one,  bdiind  ^^m,  ao  loud  that  be 
beaidit 

The  lieutenant  turned  ronnd,  and  aaid  alood,  "  Nothing  except  to  mako  flie 
diOdren  learn  to  read  and  dpber,  of  each  other." 

Tbis  the  fiumen  oonld  not  get  into  tb^  haada  brOw  Uie  adiolare  could  lean 
to  read  and  apber  of  eadi  others  and  many  of  tbem  aaid,  at  ttie  cbnrdi-doar, 
"It  win  be  wiUi  him  at  it  waa  with  the  madder-plaata,  and  flw  baaoUftil  ibeep 
that  tlie  old  aquire  had  brought  ftom  two  hundred  leagues  away,  and  Unn  let 
than  die  miaerably  at  their  fodder."  But  some  older  and  ezpatieoced  men  aaid, 
"Hedoea  not  look  at  all  like  the  madder-pUntB;  and  baa  net  the  apptwanoe 
of  a  man  who  talka  oareleaaly ." 

That  evening  the  lieutenant  went  into  the  adiool-room,  aiwl  nailed  up.  Imme- 
diately oppoahe  to  where  be  was  going  to  ait,  a  tieautiAil  angraTing.  TU*  rep- 
Maented  an  old  man,  with  a  long  white  beard,  who,  with  wrinkled  brow,  and 
eyea  wide  opon,  lifted  op  bin  flnger, 

The  aqolre  and  the  paatcff  aaid, "  Wbat  is  that  fbr  T  " 

IiUnL     "He  ia  to  Bi?  to  mc^  'Qluelpbi,8wear  no^  wh3e  yon  lit  there  beftvv 

lliey  replied,  "^len  we  will  not  poU  him  dowTi,  he  lllla  too  importanta 

iMut,     "I  have  been  aonndccing  about  IL" 

e.    ScBOOL  OBHixajLtKa. 

Next  mwnlnft  the  lieotenant  began  with  bia  KiiooL  But  I  aboqld  not  read- 
ily reoiMnmend  any  other  Khoolmaater  to  do  irtiat  be  did,  and  after  ao^  a  Sun- 
day'a  proclamatioD,  whidi  waa  conaidMed  proud  by  eveiy  body,  then  cauae  bia 
■diool  to  be  pat  la  order  by  a  Stmier'a  wife.  Still,  if  be  be  a  Glae)[Ai,  he  maj 
do  It,  and  It  win  not  injure  him;  but  I  mean  a  real  Qluelpbi,  not  a  pretoided 

Ha  let  Oertmde  put  the  diildren  in  order,  Jnct  as  if  she  bad  than  at  home. 

She  divided  them  aooording  to  agfi,  and  the  work  they  had,  aa  they  could  beat 
be  pat  together;  and  plaoed  ber  own  and  Bodi's  children,  who  were  alna^y 
•ecostomed  to  her  management,  between  otfaera.  In  fiunt,  next  the  tables  die 
pat  thoae  who  did  not  know  their  A,  B,  0;  next  bebind  theic,  those  who  wm 
toqiell;  then  those  wbocouldread  Blittle,aDdlaBt  thoae  who  could  read  Baentty. 
Then,  fin'  the  firat  row,  she  put  only  three  lettere  on  the  blat^boald,  and  taught 
them  to  them.  Wbidiever  knew  them  beet  then  was  to  name  them  aloud,  aad 
the  othera  were  to  repeat  them  after  him.  Then  abe  changed  the  (Hder  of  the 
letten,  wrote  them  larger  and  amaller,  and  so  left  Utem  befiH'e  their  eyea,  all  tbe 
morning.  In  like  manner  abe  wrote  up  several  letters,  for  tbe  scholars  yrbo 
were  learning  to  ^ell,  and  thoae  who  oonld  reed  a  little  bad  to  apell  with  theaa 
letters.  But  tbesc^  aa  well  as  those  who  oould  read  fluently,  were  to  have  thdr 
books  iJwayaopen  by  llieirapinning-wbeels,andto  repaatinalow  tone  of  voice 
after  one  wlio  read  aloud.    And  ereiy  moment  they  were  aayiog  to  that  oat 
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Pto  tbe  iroA,  Qertrnde  had  bron^  b  wmnaii  with  h«,  named  Uwgaret, 
wbo  wM  to  cotM  to  the  adiool  ersrr  daj;  sa  Qertrode  had  no  time  fbt  that 

niia  Margaret  nnderatood  bet  fao^nnB  ao  well  that  it  would  aot  be  easy  to 
find  anothor  like  her.  Aa  soon  aa  any  diild's  hand,  or  wheel,  was  nill,  ahe 
tttpped  ap  to  hi^^  tnd  <Ud  not  l«>Te  Mm  nnU  oil  wh  goiog  on  in  good  order 

Ifoflt  of  the  diildrea  caiiied  home  that  eTUiing  so  modi  work,  that  thor 
mothen  did  not  believe  thg^  had  done  it  alone.  But  many  of  the  children  an- 
■weted,  "Tea;  It  makes  a  dUTereooe  whether  Margaret  ahowg  us,  or  you."  And 
in  like  maiuiH  tbar  praised  the  lieutenant,  Uieir  scboolmaater. 

In  the  aAenuxin  he  oonducted  tiie  Bohool,  and  Grertrude  watched  him,  as  lie 
had  her  in  the  moming;  and  things  went  so  well  that  ahe  said  to  him,  "If  I 
had  known  that  I  coold  Qoish  all  my  woric  Id  heliMDg  you  organize  the  school 
In  a  ooaple  ot  hour^  I  should  itot  taaTe  been  so  troubled  on  Xhunda;." 
And  he  was  hiouelf  pleased  that  things  went  so  weU. 

That  e?enti^  he  gave  to  each  of  tba  children  over  seven  years  old,  a  eouple 
of  sheets  of  paper,  stitched  tc^ber,  and  a  couple  of  pens ;  and  each  child  found 
his  name  wijtten  Uiereon  ss  beantifiilly  as  print  They  eould  not  look  at  them 
enough :  and  one  alter  another  asked  him  how  they  were  to  be  used.  He 
showed  them;  end  wrote  for  them,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  eivA  great  lettera 
that  they  kuked  as  if  they  were  printed.  They  would  have  watched  him  until 
morning,  it  seemed  ao  beautiAil  to  them,  and  they  kept  soking  him  if  they  were 
to  learn  to  do  tbe  aama. 

He  answtted,  "  Hie  better  you  leam  to  write,  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased." 
At  dismissal,  he  told  them  to  take  care  of  their  paper,  and  to  stick  the  points  of 
their  pens  Into  rott«n  apples;  fbr  that  was  the  very  beet  way  to  keep  them. 

"To  thia,  many  of  the  children  asswfnd, "  Tes,  that  would  be  nicc^  if  we 
bad  any  rotten  apples;  hot  it  ia  not  whiter  now." 

At  this  tie  laughed,  and  said,  "  If  you  have  none,  peihafn  I  can  get  them  Ibr 
you.    Th«  pastor's  wife  baa  certainly  more  thoo  ahe  wants." 
But  other  children  aatd,  "No, no;  we  will  get  same,  we  have  some  yet" 

G.  School  OasAHiEATioN — CoHrmmD. 
The  diildren  all  ran  home,  in  order  quickly  to  show  their  be*ntU\il  writing  la 
their  parenta ;  and  they  praised  the  schootmaster  and  Margaret,  as  much  as  they 
could.  But  many  answered,  "Tes,yee;  new  brooms  aweep  dean;  "or  some 
sudi  ^gular  expression,  so  that  the  children  did  not  understand  what  they 
meant  This  btmbled  the  good  children,  but  stOI  they  did  not  ceane  to  be 
pleoaed;  and  if  their  parents  took  no  pleasore  In  their  beauUflil  writing,  they 
showed  it  to  whomever  they  could,  to  their  little  brothers  in  the  cradle,  and  to 
the  cat  on  the  table;  and  took  auch  care  of  tbem  aa  they  had  never  in  their 
Uvea  taken  of  any  thing  before.  And  if  tbe  little  brother  reached  out  his  hand, 
or  the  cat  its  paw,  alW  them,  tiiey  quickly  drew  them  back,  and  said,  "Ton 
must  only  look  at  it  with  year  eyea ;  not  touch  it"  Some  of  tbem  put  theirs 
away  in  the  Biblft  Others  said  they  could  not  open  such  a  great  book,  and  put 
tbem  In  a  cheat,  among  the  most  preciooa  things  they  had.  Tbeir  joy  at  going 
to  school  again  was  so  great  that  the  next  morning  many  of  Uiem  got  up  almost 
before  day,  and  called  their  mothen  to  get  theia  quickly  something  to  eat,  so 
that  they  might  get  to  school  in  good  season.  On  Friday,  when  the  new  writ- 
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ixffinaKhix,  wlilcii  tbs  (qoir*  bad  had  aaAt,  ww«  ntOj,  ttMb-  pleaHin  VMtnr 
pWL  Onring  the  fliM  lenoii,ttKi7  wixM  aU  AtogMbar;  but  the  lieatenaat 
dirfded  tbetn  into  Ibur  dMses,  In  ontor  that  thers  iliould  not  be  too  bih^  of 
them,  ud  that  nona  should  mc^m  him,  mod  tkoaa  cMild  mdra  a  ringla  nuiktkat 
b*  did  not  se«. 

In  this  stud;  aJn,  mo«t  or  tbe  ddldrsD  did  Terj-  walL  aoma  leanied  ao  Mid- 
Ij,  that  it  Beamed  to  otHoe  to  them  of  ilaelf;  and  othera,  again,  did  wolI,beoBaM 
they  had  been  more  in  tfiebabttordoli^tb!ngBUiBtrequli«datlentio>.  SmM^ 
howerer,  who  bad  nerer  had  tbij  mutdi  in  Oieir  tiaitda  except  the  apoon  uMi 
which  tbsj  atfl,  found  gnat  dHBoidtlM.  Some  toamed  arithmetic  vtxj  earilj, 
wbo  fbund  writiag  Tsrj  haid,  and  who  held  the  pea  «« IT  their  banda  had  ben 
erij^led.  And  there  were  MOie  ytmag  loaferi  among  them,  who  bad  all  Bxir 
lives  scarcelj  done  an;  thing  exoept  ran  about  the  gtreeta  and  fitdda,  and  wha^ 
Mrerthdeea,  learned  almost  ererj  thing  br  qoicker  than  the  reaL 

So  it  is  to  ttie  world.  Tiu  moK  wottUeaa  ftdknra  bare  the  beet  nklnral  m- 
dowineot^  and  uaoally  exoeed,  In  InteUigenoe  and  capadtjr,  thoae  who  do  not 
wandtf  about  ao  mocta,  but  ait  at  bran  at  Unit  woric.  And  the  arithnetidana 
among  the  Gumerearenauallj  tobefoWHjattbeMrwn. 

nie  schooJmaatBr  fbund  tlwae  poor  chBdran  geoetallr  mndi  more  c^kU^ 
both  in  body  and  in  mind,  than  be  had  axpectad. 

For  thia  there  i«  also  a  good  reaaen.  Need  and  porerty  make  man  incae  le- 
flectJTe  and  ehrewd  than  riobes  and  iaperflattj,  and  teach  him  to  raaketba 
beat  use  of  every  thing  that  will  brtng  him  bread. 

aiuelphi  made  so  mnch  uie  of  this  &ot,  that,  in  arei?  ttUng  he  did,  and  'm  at- 
BtOflt  every  word  he  osed,  In  the  aobool,  be  bad  the  dlatinct  purpoao  of  making 
■M  of  this  ba^  laid  down  hj  n«tnre  herael^  for  the  education  of  the  poor  tad 
of  countrymen.  He  waa  so  stnonoua,  even,  aboat  the  ewaat  of  daily  labiv^ 
that  he  claimed  Hiat  wfa«tever  out  be  doDefor*n«n,inakeeUmn4dbl,<7reli- 
abla  for  atill,  only  BO  fiu' aa  be  haa  aoquirad  hia  knowledge  andakiU  in  Ihiiiipinl 
of  bia  jeara  of  atudy ;  and  thali  wbare  Uiia  ia  wanting,  tlis  ait  and  knowiejga 
oT  men  la  like  a  maaa  of  foam  In  the  sea,  which  often  looks,  at  a  diatatwe,  Kb  a 
Toclc  rising  out  of  the  abjgi^  but  vrtikii  blla  aa  aoon  aa  wind  and  ware  attack  ft. 
TttereTore^  be  said,  in  edooatlon,  tbotoo^  and  strict  training  to  the  vocation 
must  neceasarOy  pteoade  bU  inatruction  by  worda. 

He  also  mainlined  a  eloae  oonnec^n  between  this  trainii^  to  a  Toeatkn 
and  training  hi  manner^  and  aaMTted  that  tha  manners  of  every  cooditlan 
and  trade,  and  even  of  Ihe  plaoe  or  cowitry  of  a  nan's  abode,  are  so  important 
to  him,  that  the  hspplnesa  and  peace  of  all  hia  life  depends  on  tbtm.  Graining 
to  good  manners  was  thus  also  a  dtlef  object  of  his  school  orgaaicalioii.  H* 
would  have  hia  school-room  aa  clean  as  a  church.  He  would  not  even  let  a  pane 
be  out  of  the  windows,  or  a  nail  be  wrongly  driven  In  tlie  Boor;  and  atffl  Ie« 
would  he  permit  the  cfalldnn  to  throw  any  thing  on  the  Boor,  eat  during  atod]', 
or  any  thing  else  of  the  Und.  Ha  preserved  strtot  order,  even  in  the  least 
thing;  and  arranged  so  that,  even  In  tatting  down  and  rising  o^ the  ADAna 
would  not  hit  against  each  other. 

In  muddy  weather  Oiey  were  made  to  leave  tbetr  aboea  at  the  door,  aad  rft  (a 
their  stockings.  And  if  Aeir  coata  were  muddy,  they  had  to  dry  them  hi  the 
sun,  or  at  the  store,  as  the  caae  might  be,  and  dean  them.  Ha  himstf  cotttMCr 
tuula  for  many  of  ttwn^  and  put  tiis  bair  qf  almoat  flU  the  boys  in  good  oMtcvj 
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-mdwhaaarertajroBe  went  front  wriUng  to  westing,  b«  vasobHged  towuh 
U»  bands.  Tbej  bad,  UkewlMt  to  iii«e  oat  tbeir  moatha  mt  proper  timsa,  aol 
1*]u  owe  oT  tbeir  teeth,  and  oee  that  Quit  brwth  waa  not  fool.  All  theae  wen 
mtafa  Ube;  knew  nottiing  about 

Whan  they  came  into  tbe  sdjool  and  went  oat,  they  stepped  op  to  him,  oM 
aftw  tbe  other,  and  aald  (o  hbn,  "God  be  with  joo,"  TbcohebxAedattbBOi 
fton  bead  to  fbo^  and  looked  at  tbem  k  that  tbef  knew  by  his  eja,  without  hit 
atjvig  a  W0Td,if  then  waa  any  thl^  wnmg  about  tham.  But'if  tbU  look  did 
Dotaerrv  to  est  things  rights  be  epoke  to  tbem.  Wbeo  be  saw  that  the  paranti 
mt*  to  bbuns  G>r  an;  thing,  be  seat  a  mo— ge  to  diam ;  and,  not  anoonuDOoljv 
adifld  tsme  hone  to  iti  motfaei  with  th«  maeaag^  "You,  tbe  achoobnaaler 
■ends  bia  nepeota,  and  aaka  whether  foa  bara  no  ueedlca^  or  no  tbread ;  or  it 
1Mtor  is  expenvTO  witti  joo,"  and  th»  like, 

Uaigaret  waa  as  If  she  had  beeo  made  ca  putpoee  to  help  bim  about  thaat 
Ifainga.  If  a  child'i  hair  was  not  hi  good  ordu',  she  placed  it  with  Ua  iptnnlng- 
lAeel  before  bet,  and  Iffaided  it  up  wbita  the  ehild  etadied  and  worked.  Motf 
of  tbeoi  did  not  luiow  how  to  fasten  their  shoes  or  their  atockinga.  All  theae 
things  she  showed  them ;  a^ntfed  their  nocdwlotba  and  ajmxu,  If  tbej  wen 
WiDag,  and,  if  aba  saw  a  tiola  In  their  dotbes,  took  a  oeedle  and  thread  and 
mended  It.  At  about  the  close  of  tbe  school,  she  went  through  the  Mom,  [nai*- 
kg  or  blaoiing  the  childreii,  as  tbej  bad  woriied  well,  half-well,  or  iH  Tboas 
wbo  bad  done  wall,  then  went  flrat  up  to  the  schoolmaster,  and  said  to  him, 
"Qodbe  with  70a,"  and  he  then  lietd  out  Us  hand  to  .them  and  replied,  "Qod 
hfe  with  ;oi^  70U  dear  /Mli  \ "  Tboaa  who  bad  done  onlj  half-well,  came 
tbeolo him;  and  to  ttiem  he  onlj add, "Ood  tw  with  yoo,"  withont  boldiB( 
«iit  hia  liand  to  thmn.  leBtl;,  thoee  wbo  had  not  done  well  at  all  had  to  leavo 
tha  room  beS)ro  tbe  others,  withont  daring  to  go  to  him  at  alL 

If  one  of  them  came  (00  lata,  be  S)aad  tba  dioor  shut,  like  the  gate  of  a  Ibr- 
Itcm  tiwt  is  doaed.  Wbethar  tbes  he  otled  or  not,  made  no  diSbrenoe ;  tba 
mastsr  laid  to  hm,  briefly', "  Oo  bono  again,  no^ ;  it  will  do  jon  good  to  think 
a  iDDg  time  abont  it.  Every  thing  that  ia  done  moat  be  done  at  the  right  Hbm, 
or  elae  it  ia  aa  if  it  ia  not  done  at  all." 

1.    God'b  Wohb  is  tat  Teuth. 

na^everfwordhe  said,  was  fattended,  by  constant!/ aocnstomiag  the  chil- 
dren to  what  they  would  in  fbture  haT«  to  a»j  and  do,  to  lead  them  into  troa 
vriadom  in  lifo;  for  be  endeavored,  with  every  word,  to  plant  deep  in  their 
nunda  audi  a  IbondaUon  of  equanhni^  and  peace,  aa  every  man  can  powoaa  ia 
•11  droomstanoee,  if  tbe  difflonlties  of  bis  lot  are  eailj  made  to  be  another  na- 
ture to  bun.  And  this  ia  tbe  central  point  of  the  difl^nco  between  bis  moda 
«t  instruoting  the  cbildreo,  and  that  of  otber  achoolmaEtera. 

Tbe  efBc>en(7  of  his  labon  soon  oouvinced  tbe  pastw  of  Bonnal  of  the  Im- 
portam»  of  that  diatinotion ;  and  caused  him  to  see  that  all  veibal  inatiuctioii, 
•0  &raa  itumiat  true  human  wisdom,  and  that  highest  end  of  this  wisdom, 
true  mllgioD,  roost  nndonbtedly  be  subordinated  to  constant  exerdaea  in  oseAil 
toncattn  labor ;  and  that  that  tnootb-r^gion  which  coomsts  in  memoiy-woik 
tnA  oontrovernal  opinions  may  be  forgotten,  as  aoon  a^  by  constant  ezerdaea 
ifi  useM  pnottoal  exertion,  a  better  fbundation  Is  laid  for  good  and  noble  expl- 
nttoBaj  thaiis,Sirtniswiadoiaandbnereli^on. 
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But  the  paator  nw  that  b«  hiioMlf  knew  little  oT  mnf  ioi^  mm^enant  of 
men,  utd  that  the  lletitenaiit,  mai  even  HorpuM,  accomidlBhed  more  In  that  di- 
nctioD  than  he  did  by  preaching  Tor  honn,  or  by  doing  whatever  ebe  he  eoold. 
He  was  ashamed  of  himBelf  in  the  comperiBODJ  bat  he  aided  th^r  andertaking,' 
Imnied  fivm  both  of  tbem  whatever  be  conld,  and,  in  ervry  thing  wludi  be 
tat^ht  bit  ctaildreo,  tbtmded  npoQ  what  the  lieuieiuuit  aad  Uargaret  pncdised. 
Bnt  Id  pToportioii  u  tbete  Utter  accostomed  their  <dilldree  to  nmAjl  Labor,  ao 
miidi  did  he  shorten  his  verbal  instrvctions. 

Thia  be  would  gladly  have  done  long  befbrej  bnt  he  did  not  know  how  to 
begio  it,  or  how  to  contiDiie'iC.  He  had  indeed  dreamed  of  what  the  lieutenaot 
and  Margaret  were  doing;  but  he  could  not  de^Hive  tn«  children  of  end)  bene- 
flla  aa  were  deriTabie  from  the  old  iyMem  of  inatruction,  Ibr  the  aake  of  mere 
dreama  of  what  ha  could  not  execute.  Bnt  now  that  he  saw  a  belter  tnitb, 
and  the  advantage  of  pracUoe  in  icnug  over  practice  In  teaching,  be  followed 
after  that  belter  truth,  and  in  his  age  made  ^ant  stiidea  in  the  diange  of  bia 
method  of  popular  instnictioB. 

From  this  tinie  Ibrword  he  permitted  hia  children  to  learn  no  more  dogmas  by 
rote — eudi,  for  example,  as  thoeeapplea  of  diBcai:d,  the  queslione  whic*  for  two 
hundred  years  have  split  good  Christiana  into  so  many  parties,  and  vrhidi  cer- 
twnly,  for  country  people,  bare  not  made  easier  the  way  to  everiasting  lile ;  for 
be  was  every  moment  more  convinced  that  man  loses  little  or  nothing  by  lomng 

But  while  he,  like  Luther,  with  the  help  of  God,  struck  down  the  foolish  verb- 
iage of  a  mere  month -religion,  still  he  did  not  serve  up  Instead  of  it  a  new  one 
of  tbo  same  kind,  one  of  his  own  instead  of  the  strange  one ;  but  united  We  oF 
forts  with  those  of  the  lioutenaot  and  Uargore^  to  tnin  bis  cliildrea,  witbotit 
man;  words,  to  a  peacelU  and  laborious  life  in  their  vocationsj  by  cooManlly 
accustoming  tliem  to  a  wise  mode  of  life,  to  stop  up  tlte  sonlres  of  ignobly 
diamefi]],  and  dbordeiiy  practloea,  and  in  thia  manner  to  I17  die  tbuodatioiB  at 
a  qiuet  and  silent  habit  of  worsUp  of  Ood,  and  of  a  pat«,  active,  and  equally 
•ud  silent  benevolence  to  men. 

To  attain  this  end,  he  based  every  word  of  his  brief  instiuctic«s  in  religion 
upOD  the  doings  and  omisBioos  of  the  children,  their  circnmetBiicee  and  duties 
in  life;  BO  tliat,  when  he  talked  with  them  of  God  and  eternity,  he  seemed  to  be 
speaking  of  lather  and  mother,  of  bonse  and  home — of  things  closely  connected 
with  this  world. 

He  pointed  out  to  them  with  his  own  hand  the  few  wise  and  pons  ponious 
which  tiiey  were  still  made  to  learn  by  rote  trom  the  book.  OT  the  rest  of  the 
prolix,  quarrelsome  gabtde,  wbich  he  dedred  to  emp^  out  of  tb^r  brdo^  as 
the  summer  melts  away  the  winter  snow,  be  saved  nothing  at  all ;  and  if 
any  one  began  to  t^  to  him  about  i^  be  said  that  he  saw  more  dearly  every 
day  that  it  was  oot  good  ibr  moi  to  liave  heads  filled  up  vrith  too  many  whys 
Bud  wherofbrea,  and  that  daily  experience  showed  that,  just  in  proportioD  as 
men  carried  alxnit  sncb  whys  and  wiamkaeB  in  their  beada,  they  lost  in  thmr 
degree  of  natural  underslatidinK  and  the  d^  usefulness  of  their  faanda  and 
feet.  And  he  no  longer  permitted  any  child  to  learn  a  k>ng  prayer  by  heut; 
saying  openly  that  It  was  contrary  to  tb6  express  afirlt  of  Christianity,  and  to 
the  command  which  the  Saviour  gave  to  his  dtsciFlea,  "  But  thou  when  tbon 
prayesl,"  Ac. 
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'       8.    To  n  u  Good  as  a  Uiii  can  bk,  be  kitr  Appiab  Bad. 

'  The  best  Uiing  about  bim  was,  that  be  wid  plainly,  all  Uiat  lie  did,  "  If  I  bad 
not  seen  the  lieatenuit  Mid  Margu^  doing  this  hi  their  tcbool-room  with  the 
chOdren,  I  ebould  have  remuned,  at  to  their  instruction,  even  until  death,  the 
old  pastor  in  Bonnol,  without  anj  cban|^  just  u  I  have  been  Tor  thirty  years. 
I  was  Dot  in  a  conditioa  to  undertalie  the  chief  parta  of  the  true  iosCrucCioD  of 
these  children ;  and  ail  tbaC  lean  do  (or  it,  eren  now,  is  this:  not  to  lay  any  ' 
hindraiioB  in  Ifae  waj  of  the  Eenteoant  and  IfargareL" 

He  w«a  quite  ri^;  far  of  the  wdinary  emplojiaeDte  of  men,  and  of  most 
tluDga  npim  which  the  lieuttnant  based  his  ptooeedinga,  he  knew  nothing  wbu- 
erer.  He  both  knew  men,  and  did  not  know  them.  He  could  describe  tUem  , 
in  tadi  a  w^  that  yon  would  have  to  sij,  "  Tee,  they  are  thos."  But  he  did 
not  know  them  so  tiiat  he  could  mingle  witb  them,  and  correct  or  accomplish 
any  tlung  about  them.  And  the  lieutenant  <rf1en  told  him  directly  thai  be  was 
not  o^table  of  acoompliahing  any  realrefbrm  amongst  men;  that  he  would  only 
desltoy  them  with  his  goodnes.  For  bow  kind  soerer  the  lieutenant  might 
Kam  always,  no  one  couLd  euily  have  stricter  principles  of  education  thas  he. 

He  openly  maintained,  that  "  Love  is  useless  in  the  tivining  of  men,  except 
behind  or  by  the  side  of  fear.  Tor  Ibey  must  learn  to  root  up  thoma  and  this- 
tles; and  men  oould  never  do  that  willingly,  nererof  tbetnselTei^  but  only  when 
tbey  are  obliged,  or  have  become  accustomed  to.  One  who  would  set  any  thing 
right  with  men,  or  bring  them  up  to  any  proposed  p<Hn^  must  gain  ttie  mastery 
of  their  evil  quali^ee,  must  Mow  up  their  ftlsehood,  and  must  make  them  sweat 
vitb  pain,  for  their  crooked  ways.  The  education  of  men  is  nothing  except  tiie 
polishing  of  siu^  members  of  tlie  great  chain  by  which  all  humanity  is  bound 
together.  Faults  in  the  education  and  guidance  of  men  oonsist  mostly  in  this, 
that  we  take  angle  links  oat  of  the  chain  and  undertake  to  onumenC  them,  as 
if  they  were  isolaled,  and  were  not  links  belonging  to  that  great  chain ;  and 
as  [f  the  power  and  useriilaeES  of  that  single  member  depended  upon  its  beini; 
plded,  or  alvered,  or  set  with  predons  stones;  and  not  upon  its  being  well-knit 
toitaneit  neighbors  without  any  weakening,  and  being  strongly 'and  pliaotlf 
adapted  to  the  daily  Tibrationi  of  the  whole  chain,  and  to  all  its  morementB." 

Thus  spoke  the  man  whose  strength  consisted  En  his  knowledge  of  the  world, 
to  the  clergTman,  whose  weakness  oouaiated  in  his  ignorance  of  ft 

But  it  was  the  labor  of  the  lUb  of  the  fbiineT  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
men ;  and  he  always  Ibit  gratitude  to  his  deceased  &ther,  Gir  having  made  this 
his  design  from  youth  up.  His  Cither  had  tliougfat  many  men  good  who  were 
not,  by  reason  of  insufficient  knowledge  witb  them  ;  and  the  sormw  therefrom 
resulting  cost  bim  his  li&  A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  called  Qluelpb^ 
then  eleven  years  old,  to  his  bedside,  and  said,  "  Child,  tmsl  no  one,  all  your  MSt, 
un^  yon  have  experience  of  him.  Men  betray  and  ate  betrayed ;  but  to  know 
theoi,  is  worth  gold.  Respect  them,  but  trust  them  not ;  and  let  It  he  yonr 
daily  task  to  write  down  every  evening  what  yon  have  seen  and  beard." 

And  therewith  the  last  tears  came  from  his  eyes,  and  soon  they  were  closed. 
And  from  tbat  day,  Gluelphi  had  not  oaiitt«d,  any  evening,  to  fbDow  the  death- 
bed advice  ot  bis  bther.  He  had  abo  presenred  all  his  written  reoords,  fVom 
youth.  Thej  ate  to  him  a  treasure  of  knowledge  of  human  nature;  and  be 
calls  them  by  no  name  except  the  good  bequest  of  his  dear  deceased  lather; 
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and  be  often  moiBUtu  them  with  tean.  Thej  mika  a  tbooBaod  heavy  bom 
[deuBDt  to  him,  and  have  been,  in  hii  school  also,  ■  giude  vrtiich  baa  quickly  led 
bim  to  the  object  he  has  desired. 

He  knew  the  diUdron  b  a  week,  bettei  thao  their  parents  in  seven  jean; 
ind,  according  to  his  principle,  set  hiioBelf  to  make  them  sweat  lor  pain  if  they 
undertook  to  keep  any  tiling  setret  &om  Um,  and  eepedaU;  to  keep  their  hearts 
•Iwajs  (qieu  to  hie  ejes. 

i.    Uz  WBO  BcPAKiTis  Taa  Pbdoifub  or  A^itsiirK]  asd  or  Stncvn- 
uuTT  TO  Tbdtr,  Pins  Aavmmt  what  Oon  bas  Jmskh. 

But  bowmiKdi  Kiev«r  he  cared  fbr  the  hearts  or  hts  children,  he  took  tsimidi 
Mrefbr  their  heads;  and  required  wfaaterer  went  into  them  shonU  be  as  (dear 
and  comprebengfble  M  the  cdlent  moon  fai  the  beavena.  HeMid,"KothinKa» 
be  called  leidiii^,  which  does  not  proceed  fn  that  prhidide;  what  is  otwmet 
and  deoefreo,  and  mtUiee  conflued,  la  not,  teaching,  bntpemttinK  Ae  mtDd." 

Ihis  perreralMi  of  the  mtnd,  In  his  drildren,  he  gnarded  agahnt,  bj  teaddng 
tbem,  aboTB  aQ,  to  see  and  beir  cloa^;  and  by  bborioady  and  iitdaatrioiirir 
te«diing  them  habits  of  cool  obeemtian,  and  at  the  same  Idme  bj  strenglhming 
JB  them  the  namral  capacity  which  emy  man  poMenea.  To  this  end,  he  ptao- 
Uced  them  especially  in  arfthmetio ;  hi  which  he  carried  titem  so  far,  within  a 
year,  that  they  very  soon  yawned  if  any  one  b^an  to  talk  to  them  about  the 
wonderfbl  posiles  with  whkh  Htftknopfs  Mends  ao  saidly  BBtoaisfaed  the  real 
OT  tbe  people  In  the  Tillage.    . 

So  tme  is  it,  that  tbe  way  to  lead  men  aw^*  ftom  tartor  Is,  not  to  oppose  ttieir 
Jblly  with  words,  bat  to  deatro;  the  spirit  ot  it  within  them.  To  deecnbe  the 
ni^t,  and  the  dark  colors  of  its  shadows,  does  not  help  yon  see ;  it  is  csily  by 
lighting  a  lamp,  that  yon  can  show  what  the  night  was ;  tt  is  only  by  conofainK 
a  cataract,  that  yon  can  show  what  the  blindness  hsa  beeoma  OoiTect  aewig 
and  correct  hearing  is  the  Brst  step  towani  living  wisely ;  and  arlthmeticia  the 
means  by  which  nature  guards  us  from  error  in  oar  seaRbea  after  tmth;  the 
baiieof  peM«  and  prosperity,  wbldi  dilldren  can  secnre  for  their  manhood  only 
by  thoa){htfhl  and  carelul  punniit  of  their  empLoyments. 

For  snob  Teasons,  tbe  liealenant  thought  nothing  so  important  u  a  right 
tralDlng  of  his  children  in  arithmetic;  and  be  said,  "  A  man's  mind  will  not 
proceed  well,  unless  It  giUns  the  baUtode  of  sn«Aeoding  and  adhering  to  the 
tmtb,  nther  by  means  of  much  experience,  or  of  aritiunetiaal  plactioB.  whiob 
will  in  great  part  supply  the  place  of  that  h^htde." 

But  his  methods  of  teaching  them  arlthmeUo  are  too  extended  to  be  givea 

10.    A  Scms  McAxa  Agahibt  Ifaui  asd  Ltihs  BLunwBS. 

In  this  matter  also  he  socceeded  with  the  children  as  be  desired ;  and  It  coidd 

«(rt  bat  happen  that  one,  who  acocmpUsbed  so  nwdi  fbr  them,  diould  become 

dear  to  many  people.    But  it  was  br  &om  being  tbe  case  that  all  were  satisfled 

with  him.  The  chief  charge  against  bim  was,  that  be  was  too  proud  for  a 
wboolmaster,  and  would  not  talk  with  tbe  people  at  alL  He  said  one  thing  and 
another  to  defend  bimsei^  and  tried  to  make  them  understand  that  be  was  using 
his  time  and  bis  lungs  lor  their  children ;  but  the  formers  said  Uiat,  notwilh- 
■tandiog  all  that,  he  might  stop  a  moment  or  two  when  any  one  wanted  to  saj 
something  to  bim ;  wd,  if  pride  did  not  prevent  him,  be  would. 
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An  the  children,  to  \»  Bure,  contradicted  thdi  paieota  in  tliia,  and  said  Qiat  be 
certainlj  waa  not  proud,  but  tbey  replied,  "  He  may  be  good  to  jou,  and  may 
be  proud  oerorthelen." 

But  the  rainy  weather,  in  the  third  ireek  of  hte  school-keeping,  accomplished 
tor  bio,  what  the  good  children  could  not  do,  with  all  their  talldng. 

It  wua  an  established  principle  in  Bonoal,  that  an  old  bridge,  in  front  oT  the 
ccbod-house,  decayed  fbr  twenty  years,  ehould  not  be  replaced ;  and  bo,  when- 
ever it  rained  ibr  two  di^  together,  the  children  had  to  get  wetted  almost  to 
(belr  knees,  to  get  to  the  achooL  BM  the  drat  lime  that  dnelph!  found  tb» 
■tieet  Ki  deep  in  watv,  he  Kood  out  in  the  atreeC,  as  aoon  aa  th«  children  came^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  rain,  and  lifted  (hem,  one  after  another,  over  the  Btream. 

Thia  looked  veiy  Atnnj  to  a  oonple  of  ueo  and  tlieii'  wivec^  who  Lred  jut 
OHtoalte  the  school-bODBC^  and  who  mie  ezaotty  tboae  wbo  bad  oompla^ted 
Bort  that  hit  pride  would  KBTcel;  let  him  1^  good  day  and  good  oi^t  to  peo- 
ple. 'Hiey  Ibusd  great  pleaeore  in  aMiDg  him  get  wet  (hnogh  and  throi^h,  i* 
his  red  coat,  and  tboi^t  be  would  nevw  keep  at  it  a  quarter  of  bd  hour,  and 
•xpected  every  moment  that  be  would  call  oat  to  then  to  know  irttethM  no- 
body was  coming  to  hdp  hUn.  BU  wbeaheoonliiiuadri(^t  on  withhis  w<slc, 
Juat  aa  if  not  even  a  cat  lived  any  where  near  him,  not  to  My  a  man,  and  was 
dripping  wet,  elaCbea  and  hair,  and  all  over,  and  stiil  showed  no  ahadow  of  im- 
patience, but  kept  oarrying  over  one  diikl  after  anothec,  they  bcg;an  to  say,  be- 
hind tbeir  windows,  "  He  must  be  a  good-eatured  Ibol,  after  all,  to  keep  it  up  so 
long,  and  we  oeem  to  have  been  mistaken  about  him.  If  he  had  been  protid, 
he  would  cert^nly  Itave  stopped  long  ago." 

At  last  th^  crept  out  of  tbdr  holes,  and  went  not  to  him,  and  said,  "  We  did 
BOt  see,  tietbre,  that  you  wtt«  taking  aa  mutli  trOoble,  or  we  would  have  corns 
oat  to  you  sooner.  Qo  home  and  dry  yosnelf  i  we  will  eany  the\:hlldren  over. 
We  can  bear  the  rain  better  than  you.  And,  beforeschool  is  out,  we  will  bring 
a  couple  of  planks,  too,  so  that  there  ahali  he  a  l»idge  here,  aa  there  naed  to  be," 

This  they  did  not  a^  merdy,  hut  did  ft  Befbre  eierta  o'clock,  there  was 
scCoally  a  bridge  erected,  so  that  after  the  school  the  scfaolara  could  go  dry- 
wboi  over  the  brook.  And,  also,  tlie  oomplainta  ahont  bia  pride  ceased ;  fbr  the 
two  neigbbora'  wives,  who  had  been  the  loudest  in  making  them,  now  sang 
quite  anothci  song. 

If  this  seems  incredible  to  yon,  reader,  make  an  experiment  youraeiC  and 
standout  In  tiie  rain  fer  die  sake  of  o&er  people's  diiIdren.wUhont  being  called 
on  to  do  so,  or  receiving  any  thing  br  i^  until  you  are  dripping  wet ;  and  than 
•Be  whether  Uioee  peoj^  do  not  then  willing  apeak  good  of  you,  and  do  good 
to  yoQ ;  and  whether  titey  s^  any  thing  evil  of  you,  except  in  regard  to  some- 
thing actually  and  very  evil,  or  something  which  they  ^jaolutely  can  not  see  and 
midarstand  to  be  otherwise  than  bad. 

11.    Foolish  'Wobds,  akd  Sobool  PmnaHiiBSTa 

Bat  it  was  not  long  before  the  people  had  something  elso  to  complain  about ; 
and.  Indeed,  something  worse  than  before.  The  Hartknopf  party  io  the  village 
that  is,  discovered  that  the  lieutenant  was  not  a  good  Christian ;  and  bcg^in  qui- 
etly to  make  good  and  simple  people  In  the  village  believe  it.  One  of  the  first 
to  flod  comlbrt  in  this  story,  and  to  endeavor  to  propagate  It,  was  the  old  scliool- 
master.     He  coold  not  endure  that  all  the  children  should  ao  praise  and  love 
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Uw  new  tdmdiiDailteT.  As  long  u  he  hid  bean  tchoofanaster,  tbey  had  hated 
him ;  and  he  had  become  ao  used  to  Uiis,  In  thirty  j^an,  that  he  beliered  it 
must  be  so ;  and  anerted  that  the  ditldren,  not  bdng  able  to  ODdeiBtaiMl  what 
la  good  lor  them,  naturally  hate  all  diadpliae,  and  cooBequeotly  all  Bchoolmaakra, 
£ut  he  made  not  nRKdi  progma  with  this  theory ;  and  be  bnided  people  vera 
going  to  tell  him  that  the  ohildren  lored  their  present  sdioolmatter  becaOM  ha 
was  good  to  them. 

Thia  vexed  him;  ice  ha  could  not  eodura,  all  hialife,  to  hare  it  flung  at  him 
that  hia  own  fboliabneM  »••  Um  reMou  HM  the  (diildrai  did  not  lore  Urn, 
Although  it  iraa  the  honeat  truth.  IT  be  oheerved  the  luat  thing  whitdi  be  di»- 
apptOTsd,  the  flrat  mud  wa^  "  You  are  killing  me,  body  and  aoul ;  yoD  will 
bring  me  into  my  grara.  If  you  did  not  deaerre  heli  fbf  any  other  reascot,  you 
daaerre  it  on  Moonnt  of  me ;  "  and  the  like. 

Basil  laugu^c^  eqwciBlly  to  ohildren,  doee  not  muse  gooi  leelings ;  and  they 
most  hare  been  mnoh  more  than  children  to  be  able  to  lore  a  (bol,  who  spoke 
to  them  in  that  w»y  every  moiuBnt.  Ttey  knew  whom  Hiey  were  dealing  with, 
and  when  he  waa  most  enraged,  they  would  say  to  each  other,  "  When  we  Idll 
again,  and  bring  him  Hmie  aansagea  and  meat,  we  shall  not  go  to  hell  any  mor^ 
»t  leaat  oa  long  as  he  has  any  d'  them  Ml  to  est" 

.  With  the  JMW  Mbo^MMter  tb«  oaee  was  qoits  otherwiM.  Hia  banbestra- 
pcoob  to  tha-chUdran,  irtieti  tiier  did  WKMg,  were^  "nat  ianotright,"  or 'Too 
kre  iiOaiii^yoBrMl("M"la  thotw^yOQ  wlllDeT«raiTinat  any  tiling  good," 
^    little  u  this  wM,  it  wag  eBteCnal,  beoanae  it  was  Ae  troth. 

Oluelphi's  punlahments  conHsted  moatly  in  ^MKitea  intended  to  b^  tho 
bi^tt  which  they  ware  to  poniah.  For  inetancet  if  a  idiild  waa  idle,  he  waa 
made  to  cany  atcHM  Ibr  the  guard-Jsnoe,  whidi  the  teaelwr  waa  inaki>%  aoBe  of 
tbeolderboy*(x»atnict,at  IbosandHiMadow,  orto^>otfli«'Woed,*a  AforgM- 
fill  one  was  made  Blikool-meecengar,  and  for  fiiiir  or  fiva  d^s  had  to  tranaaet 
whatever  bunneM  the  teai^r  bad  in  tbe  Tillage. 

Even  during  his  pantahments,  be  waa  kind  to  the  children,  and  scarcely  enr 
talked  more  with  tb«n  thau  wbila  ponlAmg  them,  "is  tt  not  better  for  yon," 
be  would  often  a^  to  a  careleaa  oat,  "to  learn  to  keep  yonrself  attentive  to 
what  you  do,  than  every  moment  to  be  forgetting  saa)ethfa%,  aod  then  to  b«n« 
to  do  every  thing  over  againT"  Then  the  child  would  often  throw  binaatf  upon 
him  wiUi  lean,  and,  wtlh  hia  trembling  hand  In  hi^  wonld  r^y,  "Te^  dear 
Herr schoohnaater."  And  he  would  then  Miswer,  "Good  child.  Doot  ay; 
bat  learn  better;  and  tell  your  bther  and  mother  U>  help  you  overcome  yoor 
ear^eaBDeaa,  or  yoor  idleneei." 

Disobedience,  which  wn  not  careleaBeM,  be  pnniriied  by  not  spealcitig  pob- 
lidy  tosnoh  a  child,  for  throe,  or  four,  or  Ave  dBy«,bQt  only  alone  with  Um; 
lutimating  to  bin,  at  the  dose  of  school,  t«  remain.  Impertinence  and  impw 
priety,  be  punished  in  tbe  same  way.  WidkedneH^  bow«voT,  enA  lying,  he  ptm- 
iabedwilb  the.  rod;  and  any  child  pmriahed  with  the  rod,  waa  not  permitted, 
dnringawboleweek,  to  jotnin  thecbildtwi'sidayi;  and  his  name  and  bis  bolt 
(tood  entered  in  tbe  Keii;l8ler  of  OlfensM,  until  he  gave  onmiettikable  evidence 
of  bnprovement,  when  they  wei«  strit^en  out  again. 

So  great  was  the  diflteenoe  between  the  ^  and  tbe  now  oifwiicatkM)  ot  flw 
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Ik  ttie  year  1TS3,  P«afadcari,  villi  a  view  of  directing  the  attention  of 
the  rtftdvra  of  "XtOTuml  and  Qertnide"  from  the  etory  to  tbe  mani 
lesHODB  which  it  was  Intended  to  convey,  and  to  correct  soma  erroneoua 
impres^oni  which  the  people  had  got  from  the  picture  be  had  drawn 
of  the  depravity  of  ftubordioate  functionaries  in  the  vfUages,  published 
hts  "  C\riitcph«r  arid  Alice"  {Chrittoph  and  Elte.)  This  work  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  dialogues,  in  which  Christopher,  an  intelligent  farmer, 
discusses  with  his  family,  chapter  by  chapter,  the  history  of  Bonnal. 
Tbe  principal  int«docutors  are,  besides  Christopher,  his  irife  Alice,  Jo- 
■iah,  his  head-servaat,  and  Frederic,  hia  eldest  son.  Some  of  his  neigh- 
bors occasiooally  drop  in,  and  take  part  in  the  discussion,  which  is  r«- 
plate  with  tbe  souodeat  viewB  of  Lfe,  and  of  parental  duty,  and  (qtportu- 
ifity,  conveyed  in  homely  Init  espieesiT*  luiguage.  But  it  lacked  the 
interest  of  action,  and  never  reacbed  tbe  olasaof  people  for  whoM  special 
beaefit  is  was  intended. 

We  estraet  tbe  principal  portion  of  one  oi  the  dialogues,  in  which 
PMtaloui  esalta  the  tramtng  office  of  the  mother  and  the  bone  abore 
that  of  the  schoolmaster  and  the  school  room — a  leading  principle  of  bis 
educational  labwe  through  life  —one  of  tbe  earliest  and  Uteat  of  his  as- 
pirations for  the  advaooement  of  hEs  &lher-land,  and  of  humanity. 
HOu  AKD  saaooL  TB-iDONa.    jxnasao  mooaTioti. 

"That  ia  mj  tiupur,  CMbarl"  mU  Aboa,  wbM  Chriatrqdwr  had  read  tha 
toellUi  ohaptei  of  onr  btxA  ;*  "  a  piona  motbar,  «ho  baiadf  tiaalna  her  ehHdren 
aaeiin  to  me  to  be  Ibe  finnt  aigU  aa  the  earth." 

"  It  ia  a  very  diflereM  ooa  fran  a  lobool  raon,  at  all  eveata,"  Mid  Jiaiah, 

JJiet,    "  I  did  not  Bwan  to  la;  that  aobaola  are  not  nrj  good." 

CkrUtopier.    "  Nor  mNiId  I  allow  mTsetf  to  thiak  ao." 

Ja»M.  "Wtdl,  ud  it  iatTH,  alter  afl,  that  nothing  of  what  tbe  BohaobDaater 
een  my  will  ever  reaak  obildno'i  hearto  in  the  aane  waf  m  what  tbar  pMentg 
ttaoh  them;  and,  gemrallr  apeakiog,  I  am  lara  tbaee  ia  Jiot  in  aobool-goiDg  all 
the  good  that  peopU  Uaoj  Ihera  k" 

CkriftopMrr.  "  1  am  afrwd,  Jonah,  tboa  art  rather  MrwuBg  thj  poiot.  Wa 
Mght  10  thank  Qod  for  all  the  good  that  Ihara  ia  in  tba  wc«U ;  and,  ••  lot  dw 
aoboola  in  our  ooaoti;,  we  can't  thank  Him  enoogh  far  tbtm." 

JomaJi.  "  WeD  apc^D,  inaaUr.  It- ie  veil  that  th«e  are  aoboola  t  and  Ood 
forbid  that  I  abould  be  angrsMral  li>r  any  good  thia  it  haa  done  to  na.  Bat,  wiA 
all  tbii,  I  think  that  he  mnat  bo  a  fcol  who,  ha*iiig  plenty  at  home,  rona  aboU 
ba^Dg ;  and  that  ia  ths  very  thing  wbieh  oar  village  Srila  do,  by  fargvlling  all 

•  Ttili  clupMr  nprmDli  Oorlnide  In  the  midit  of  bar  ohildm,  ttaeUBf  Ibua,  at  Iba 
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tha  good  loHMH  yiluA  tbaj  ml^t  laaoh  thafr  AiUren  at  hooM,  and,  iMMsl 
ftemf,  aBnlipg  Umdi  «*«fy  <hgr  lo  gHlMr  op  tba  drj  ernmfaa  wluak  arc  to  ba  got 
in  MT  nuMnUa  lohiK^  1  an  aire  Ikat  >  not  qnita  •*  il  ooght  Vt  he." 
ChruUfier.  "  Nor  a  it,  perhaps,  qaitB  a>  tbaa  hwt  pat  it." 
Ana*.  "Nay,  mttterl  bat  Ml;  lutdi  it  ia  the Cwe,  Bd  tlwalt  inralj  aae  it 
(ha  MBM  aa  1  do.  Tbat  wfaioh  pareati  «^  tnadt  their  ohildien  is  alwaya  what 
tba;  *iDd  man  in  need  of  io  life  ;  and  it  ii  a  pi^  that  parenu  abaold  aeglect 
tbia,  by  traMiag  ia  tho  trorda  whwh  ttis  ««haalani<nr  make*  tbeni  get  by  heart. 
It  ia  Tsry  true,  they  may  be  good  and  laaa  watdm,  and  ban  an  eioelleut  OMaii- 
•Bg  Id  them  ;  bat,  after  aU,  tbay  are  only  wcrda,  and  ooning  tmta  die  iii««lh  tl  a 
■Uaeggr,  they  doa't  Dome  half  aa  near  ham*  ••  a  fcUwr'a  or  a  oiolher'a  watd^i" 
Ciriloflur.  "  I  ua  not  an  what  thoa  woayu  be  at,  JoMh." 
Jiuiali.  "  Look,  maatw  t  Tbe  graal  pcriat  ia  bria^ng  np  a  child  it,  that  be 
riioald  be  irdi  brongbt  up  fbr  hia  own  booae ;  he  moat  learn  lo  know,  and  haa- 
die,  and  oae  those  thmgi  un  which  bit  bread  and  his  quiet  will  dapand  dirough 
lib;  and  It  seems  lo  me  nry  plain,  that  bthara  and  tootbas  can  teach  ihu 
inaoh  bettor  at  home,  than  aaysohoolmastar  caadoit  in  bia  school.  Tbe  ai^oal- 
nwter,  do  doobt,  Idle  the  ehildren  of  a  (peat  aiany  ihinga  which  are  right  and 
good ,  bat  they  ar«  ttevcx  worth  as  mnofa  ia  his  moDlh  as  in  the  month  oT  an  ap- 
rigfat  bther,  or  a  pioiM  mother.  The  schoolmaMar,  Ibr  intanea,  will  t^  the  <di3d 
to  (ear  God,  and  to  honor  his  bthet  and  nwAer,  Ibr  thu  saoh  ia  the  word  of 
Oad  ]  bat  the  ohild  nndentanda  little  of  what  he  ays,  and  mostly  fbrgets  it  ^tin 
bsfi>te  ha  cornea  home.  Bat  i^  at  bonie,  his  father  giTe*  him  imlk  and  bread, 
lad  bis  mother  denjes  beraelf  a  mara^  that  Aa  asay  give  it  to  him,  tbe  dhiU 
fcela  and  aadeistanda  that  he  ought  to  hooor  his  &tfaw  and  mother,  whn  are  as 
kind  to  hun,  and  hs  will  not  forget  hia  father's  words,  srhioh  tell  bun  that  sach  ia 
lbs  word  of  God,  ss  eanly  as  the  empty  wMd  of  the  SGhoolB«ater.  In  the  same 
way,  if  the  child  is  tcJd  at  school  to  be  menufbl,  and  to  lore  his  neighbor  ae  faun- 
adf,  be  gala  the  teat  by  heart,  and  peHiaps  thinks  of  it  for  a  lew  days,  till  the 
Blee  words  slip  again  ftom  his  memory.  Bat  at  boms  he  sees  a  poor  neighbor's 
wife  oalliag  in  aptn  his  molbcr,  lamcDtiBg  over  b«r  misary,  ber  banger,  and  na- 
kedncoa;  he  sees  her  pale  ocanlaMWOe,  her  emaotated  and  trembling  figure,  the 
lary  Image  of  wretohednesi )  his  heart  throbs,  bis  lean  flow  ;  he  lilts  np  hia  ejea 
fall  of  grief  and  anxjety  lo  hia  mother,  as  if  he  *>""■''  wss  starving ;  hia  nwlher 
goes  to  fUoh  some  refrnAmento  (or  tbe  poOT  saSerer,  in  wbiae  looks  the  ohUd 
BOW  reads  oomlbrt  and  ravirtng  hope ;  his  aagniab  oeasce,  his  team  flow  no  laa- 
ger, be  ivproadres  ber  with  a  Hnillng  face ;  at  last  his  mothar  ntanis,  and  her 
gift  ia  reoeived  with  tobs  of  gratitude,  whish  draw  btth  leais  from  the  ohildVt 
eya.  Here  then  he  Isaras  what  it  is  la  ba  merdful,  aad  to  lore  one's  ndghbor. 
He  learns  it,  withoat  the  aid  of  words,  by  the  real  fact;  he  aeas  marcy  iisd( 
laalsad  of  IcAining  words  aboat  meny." 

CirUtapluT.  "  I  mnat  own  I  begin  to  think  tboa  ait  not  quta  mistaken  ia 
■^ing  tbat  loo  mooh  valae  Is  pot  apon  tbe  achaalmialer'a  teaoliing." 

Aaioi.  "  Of  ooarse,  roaotar  1  If  thou  seodest  thy  sheep  up  into  the  mnmt- 
aln,  thoD  retieat  upon  thcJr  being  well  kept  by  the  shepherd,  who  ia  paid  far  it, 
and  thoa  dost  not  think,  of  ranamg  aboal  after  than  thyaelf;  but  If  tboa  bast 
them  at  home,  in  thy  own  atabko,  thou  loofceat  after  them  thyt^.  Now  it  is  jmt 
the  same  thing  with  the  school ;  only  there  Is  this  di%r«Dce,  that  it  ia  esq  lo 
get  Ibr  the  sheep  posture  wbJoh  is  infinilety  better  than  tbe  food  they  have  in  the 
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MM*;  but  it  k  DOt  mttuMjUilmam  Mbool  in  whUi  tha  afaBdrai  are  betM 
tMgllt  tlun  their  migtit  b«  M  haan.  Tlu  p«'»(«>  tMcAutf  M  (i«  iviwl  •/ 
wudcm,  and  tie  tlkmlmatttT't  frMnm*  b  tmlg  l>  awfa  «  iMt  9tr  U,  ami 
tlttr*  awK  it  a  jrcat  clone*  whlW  it  tian  »»t  <•«{(." 

Jfic*.  "  Whj,  Jamiii,  (bod  Bwkaal  Mie'«  bniM  whirt  all  ronnd,  abaot  otte'a 
ehOclR*!.  I  think  1  see  now  what  Ihon  ait  at)  and  I  hanj  tomxj  t,  faot,iipo- 
not  mother,  who  noir  waiAi  her  AOdren  to  ■obonl,  witboat  thinking  any  thing 
aboot  K,  Dierel  J  beoanw  )t  ia  the  BiiitMn  to  do  ao,  tnmld  be  reiy  glad  to  be  tao^d 
bettar." 

Jotiak.  "IVra  la  ;et  another  part  of  tha  ator;,  maater.  What  hdpa  tha 
camnNti  people  to  get  throngh  tha  world,  Iboa  koowest,  and  to  have  their  daily 
bread,  and  a  oheerfal  heart,  b  nothing  riae  bat  good  asnaa  and  nafnral  indei- 
MandiDg ;  and  I  hare  nsTW  fcond  in  all  my  Uh  a  mcfal  man  who  ira>  wbat  they 
oall  a  good  ■oboUr.  Tbe  ri^t  nndanlan^i^  with  the  oommcoi  pwiple  ia,  M  h 
were,  tkne  and  eaty,  and  ahowa  HaelT  alwaya  in  tha  proper  pUov  and  aeaacm ;  ao 
ftat  a  man'*  word*  don't  fit  but  at  tlie  rery  momeat  when  they  are  apoken,  and  a 
qaarter  of  an  bonr  befcre  or  after  they  woold  not  lit  at  alL  But  tlie  ■obool  n- 
dentandiog,  brioga  in  all  manner  cf  aaying*  whjeh  ace  fit  at  all  tlmea,  in  ammnat 
wd  winter,  in  bat  and  sold,  In  Lent  wd  at  Barter ;  and  that  ii  tbe  ruaon  wby 
thk  Khool  Qodentandiiig  doea  not  do  any  good  to  oommoD  peajde,  who  miMl 
regnlate  ihemaelia  aocm^ng  lotimca  andaeaaoDa;  and  that  ia  tha  reaana,  again, 
why  their  natural  nndantaiidtai^  whieh  *n  in  them,  oi4(tit  to  ba  dr*wti  «at 
more.  And  for  thia,  tiiere  are  no  batter  teaohcia  than  the  hoon,  and  the  tob> 
cr'a  and  mnther'i  lore,  and  tha  duly  labor  at  home,  md  all  the  wanta  and  mow- 
rftieaof  lift).  Bat  If  (beohildrea  mart  needa  be  aent  to  tohool,  tlie  aohoolmaaler 
■bootd,  at  leaat,  be  an  open-hearted,  ebeeiM,  aOeotianale,  and  kind  man,  who 
wa«ld  be  a>  a  bther  b>  die  eUktt«n ;  a  man  made  on  porpoaa  Id  open  old- 
dren'a  heart*,  and  their  mootha,  and  to  draw  forth  thor  Bnderatandinga,  aa  It 
were,  Uuta  the  hiadermoat  oomer.  In  moat  aoho(Ja,  howcTw,  it  ia  jnat  lli*  oon- 
traiy,  the  aohoulmBiter  wem*  aa  if  be  «aa  loade  on  porpoae  to  ibm  np  ohildren'a 
iwatha  and  hcarta,  and  lo  bury  their  good  mtdarMandingB  erer  ao  deep  and* 
groand.  That  ia  the  reaeon  why  healthy  and  oheerfU  ehildren,  whoee  baarti  are 
fnll  of  joy  and  gladnen,  hardly  ever  like  mImoL  lloae  that  abow  bat  at  loheol 
tn  tbe  children  of  whining  hypoorilea,  or  of  oonoeiled  parlth-offiona ;  atapld 
doneea,  wbo  bare  no  pleaanro  with  other  ohlldren ;  theae  are  the  bfigiit  oma- 
neota  oT  Rbool  roocaa,  wIm  bold  np  their  bawb  aniong  tbe  other  children,  like 
the  wooden  king  In  the  nmepjna  among  Ida  eight  faHowa.  Bat,  if  there  fa  a  boy 
who  ha*  too  mmh  good  aelae  to  keep  bia  eyai,  fcr  bonia  tngether,  Sied  npeo  n 
doiBii  letten  whieh  he  hatea ;  or  a  meny  gtrl,  who,  while  tin  eolKwlauwlcr  dia- 
eooraea  of  •piritnal  life,  playa  with  her  little  hauda  all  manner  of  tempoial  hm, 
imder  the  deek ;  tbe  aoliooliiiaater,  in  hie  wtadom,  aettlea  that  theae  are  the  goata 
who  ore  not  he  their  ereclaaliug  Miration.     .    .    ." 

Urn*  ipoke  good  Jeaiah,  in  tbe  oreiflowing  at  Iii*  asal,  againat  tha  noiaenae 
of  Tillage  aoliooli,  and  hi*  maater  and  iniMrea*  grew  more  and  ntM«  tttaiUiTe  to 
what  he  aaid.* 

"  Well,  I  trot,"  (aid  ChriMopber,  at  laat,  "tber*  atill  may  ba  aom«  other  light 
to  riew  the  matter  in." 

Bat  Alice  replied  :  "  There  may  ba  twenty  more  ligfala  to  riew  tlie  matter  In, 
fcr  aught  I  know.    Bat  I  oare  not ;  1  know  tbia  one  tiling,  that  I  will  hare  my 
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ebitdren  more  abeot  roe  In  fMnre ;  H  imim  nry  utanl,  Indeed,  Dud  blhen  tai 
BtoOKf  ibonld  thamtlroi  teadi  thnr  ohiUrsn  ■■  miwh  ■■  Utty  poanblj  can.  I 
fthifc  ibera  ii  K  great  d«dfnwbitJcatali  Mf^md  one  redly  ihoMen,  wbea  one 
eenta  to  mfleot  what  wrt  of  people  oar  vilbge  ndkoolmMcav  genenllj  sre. 
Tlwre  ire  nunj  of  them,  I  kiKnr,  Cbiutofjler,  whom  Aoa  wonldit  not  teat 
wHk  ■  mw,  or  ■  ealf,  iner  winter ;  and  it  ii  Tciy  tnie,  that  one  coght  to  bxA 
more  ooe'i  aelf  after  ooa'a  (ADdm,  and  not  &IM;  all  to  well,  provided  doe  >— h 
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HOW  QERTRUDE  TEACHES  HER  CHILVBEIT. 


Thii  work  was  vritten  in  1801,  and  is  ia  the  form  of  letten  to  Peett- 
losd's  frieiid  Geaner,  of  Ztuich,  eon  of  the  author  of  "  The  BtatA  <^ 
J3tA  i "  and  w«s,  indeed,  dnwn  up  at  hie  raquest  Its  purpose  is  to 
lireaent  in  a  condensed  fwm  the  hist(ff  7  of  the  det^opment  of  PesttJoua'a 
vieira  on  tiie  priudplea  and  practice  irf  instroction,  up  to  the  period  of  iha 
cmiqKwition  of  the  work. 

The  name  ia  not  appropriate  to  tiie  actual  cont«nta  of  the  book ;  fi>r 
instead  ni  containing  sach  detaili  of  mdimentarj  instructions  as  mothm 
m^t  give,  it  is  maiDlj-  a  carefbl  aod  condraaed  oompend  of  an  extenda4 
GOOTBe,  adapted  to  the  minds  of  teachers  of  some  ezpertence.  The  title 
was  glTen  with  refErence  to  the  prerions  work,  "  LeonardandQ«rtrwU^ 
in  which  Gertrude  is  r^ireeented  as  a  pattern  teacher  for  young  children ; 
and  it  signifies  merely  that  tlie  present  wotii  sets  forth  at  greater  length 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the  former  one.  It  has  an  alluEire  pro- 
prietf  only. 

The  work  commences  with  reference  to  Pestalozzt's  earlj  confbaon  of 
ideas  respecting  education,  and  states  briefly  bis  early  labors  for  imprav< 
ing  the  condition  of  the  poor.  But  he  says  his  early  hopes,  as  ex- 
pressed in  Iselin's  "i^A<Tn<ridM"  (1783,)  were  no  less  comprebensiTC  than 
his  later  ones..  His  progress  had  been  in  working  out  the  details  of  tiie 
^plication  t4  bis  prindpks  to  practical  instruction.  In  the  course  of  the 
unsnccessM  experiment  at  Neuho^  he  proceeds,  he  bad  acquired  an 
acquaintance  with  the  real  needs  of  the  Swiss  people,  alt^^ther  deeper 
than  that  of  his  cotemponuies.  In  the  de^ondent  years  then  foUowii^ 
be  endesTored  to  do  something  toward  supplying  those  needs,  by  com*  - 
poting  and  publishing  his  "  Inquiritt  iuto  the  C^rt  <tf  Natwe  in  th^ 
Deeelcpmtn  t  qf  Mantind."  But  PeetiJoziJ  was  not  made  fbr  a  master  of 
theories,  whether  in  sodal  or  mental  pldlosophy,  or  elsewhere.  Hisworic 
neither  aatisfled  him  nor  commanded  the  attention  of  the  public 

Pest&lozzi  then  traces  his  career  as  a  practical  educator,  beginning  with 
his  sudden  resolution  to  become  a  acboohnaster,  and  his  bold  assumption, 
single-handed  and  without  money,  books,  apparatus,  or  any  thing  except 
a  ruinous  old  building,  of  the  charge  of  the  school  of  homeless  poor 
children  at  Stans,  and  paumng  to  give  brief  accounts,  partly  autobiograph- 
ical, of  his  three  assistants,  Kriisi,  Boss,  and  Tobter.* 

Besides  the  exposition  of  his  practical  Tiews,  of  which  the  following 
pages  present  an  abstract  in  his  own  words,  the  work  contains  a  consider- 
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«ble  portion  of  pdetnic  mkUer,  dinetod  tgaiiiEt  cotemporuj  erils  ind 
erron  in  nceiT«d  modea  of  cdooatioa  A  prindpil  origin  of  tbe  saperfi- 
cU  Htd  uiuubfltantial  chanctw  of  tbcae  modes  he  flnds  to  hsTe  bc«&  Ihe 
inb^action  of  printing,  which,  acooiding  to  him,  hu  CAOsed  ro  exc«triTe 
derotiou  to  mere  luguage,  without  ngui  tv  thoa^t,  and  hu  rendted 
in  mking  bookmen,  inttead  of  thiiAcn. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  work  containa  »  somewhat  obMure  and  nn- 
aatidhctoTj  statement  of  the  po^on  of  rellgiona  edaotion  b  hb  ^tem, 
■ad  of  tile  mode  of  giring  it ;  which,  howerer,  ii  by  no  means  to  be  Uten 
■a  an  adequate  presentation  of  Pestaloai'a  TJewa  on  this  point 

The  poeitire  part  of  the  book  inaj  be  eonudered  as  an  extended  *»• 
awer  to  the  qnestion,  "What  ia  to  be  done  to  give  the  child  all  the  thei^ 
retical  and  practical  knowledge  which  he  will  need  in  oidtf  to  pcrfiinn 
praperij  the  duties  of  hie  lifc,  and  thus  to  attain  to  inward  contentmentt " 

niis  answer  profeaaea  to  diaooaa  bett  tbe  Ihcor;  and  the  praetieo  re- 
ftfred  to  in  the  qneetion ;  hut  the  fonner  fa  pNdominant,  althoogb  there 
ia  an  honeat  effort  to  gtre  tiw  iMter  Its  proper  place. 

ne  IbUowlng  pages  win  anfflciently  present  the  chief  feabnva  <rf  the 
moat  EmpMtant  portion  of  tbe  work,  that  wliicb  sets  fiu-th  the  Hfstem  of 
inalmction  within  the  three  primaiy  diTiiions  of  Number,  Form,  and 
Speech. 
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PESTllOZZTB  ACCOmiT  OP  HIS  Om  BBBCAHONAl  EXmUCTCE. 


FoPDLAit  edaoatioo  once  lay  belbre  me  like  an  Imnieiise  nanh,  fn  the  mire  of 
which  I  waded  sbout,  nntn  I  bad  dtooorered  the  eearces  from  which  !t«  waters 
qafeig,  u  wall  u  the  canau  bj  which  their  free  counw  la  obstrocted,  and 
made  mjaeir  aaqaainted  wiSi  tlioas  pointe  from  which  a  hope  oT  draining  in 
pooU  might  be  oencelf  ed. 

Taa  ahall  bow  fbllow  me  yonraelT  tbr  a  whQe  throtigh  theee  lal^riiiithine  wind* 
logs,  from  which  I  axtricatad  B^eelf  bf  mxiimt  rUher  than  b^  my  own  art 
or  reflection. 

Ever  since  mj  joutbftil  daja,  the  comse  of  tny  feelings,  itdled  on  lUce  • 
mi|^^  gtream,  waa  directed  to  thia  one  point  j  namel;,  to  Hop  the  sonroea  of 
that  miaeij  in  which  J  saw  the  people  around  me  immersed. 

It  is  now  more  Uma  thirtj  yean  vnce  1  first  put  mj  hand  to  thia  same  wori:, 
whidilam  atill  pursuing.  Igelin'a  "t^Aema-idea"  bear  witn««8  that  mj  present 
dreama  and  wish«fl  are  not  more  comprehensive  than  Uioae  wlilch  I  wm  even 
thea  seeking  to  raalize. 

I  lived  ibr  jean  together  in  a  circle  of  more  than  flftj  pauper  ohildren;  in 
porertf  did  I  share  my  bread  wiUi  tham,  and  lived  myself  like  a  pauper,  to  try 
if  I  oonld  teach  paapera  to  live  aa  men. 

"nie  plan  which  I  had  formed  fbr  their  education  embraced  agriculture,  mana- 
heban,  and  cxnmerce.  But,  young  as  I  was,  I  knew  not  what  attention,  and 
what  powers,  the  realization  of  my  drecuns  would  require.  I  allowed  myself 
to  be  guided  by  a  deep  and  decided  feeling  of  what  seemed  bi  ms  eeeenti&l  to 
ttie  execution  of  my  prqject;  and  It  is  true  that,  with  all  the  experience  of  aft^ 
life,  1  have  found  bat  little  reason  to  modify  the  views  I  then  entertaiued. 
KeverlhelesB  my  confidence  In  their  tnith,  tbnnded  upon  the  apparent  inikllibil- 
ity  of  my  feeling,  became  my  niin.  For  it  is  equaUy  true,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  in  no  one  of  the  three  depaitmenta  above-mentioned  did  I  poeaess  any  [tac- 
tical ability  for  the  management  of  det^ls,  nw  was  my  mind  of  a  cast  to  keq> 
up  a  peraerering  attwitiOD  to  little  tbingaj  and,  In  an  insulated  position,  with 
limited  means,  I  wsa  unable  to  procure  such  assiEtance  as  might  have  made  np 
(br  my  own  deBdenciea  In  a  short  time  I  was  mrrounded  with  embarrass- 
ment^ and  saw  the  great  otifect  of  my  wiahee  defeated. 

In  the  atmggle,  however.  In  whidi  thia  attempt  involved  me,  I  had  learned  a 
vast  deal  of  truth ;  and  I  was  never  more  fbUy  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  my  views  and  plans  than  at  the  moment  when  they  seemed  to  be  for  ever  set 
at  reet  by  a  total  bUnre.  Uy  heart  too  was  still  aiming  at  (he  same  rigeot; 
and,  being  now  myself  plunged  into  wretcbedncM,  I  had  a  better  opportunity, 
than  any  man  In  jHnaperity  ever  can  have,  of  making  myself  intimBtely  ao- 
(Ipainted  with  the  wretchedneea  of  the  people^  and  with  its  sources.  I  suffered 
even  as  the  people  suflTered ;  and  tljey  appeared  to  me  such  aa  they  were,  and 
as  they  would  not  have  shewn  themselves  to  any  one  else.     For  a  length  oi 
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TMn  I  nt  imongat  thom  like  the  owl  amoiig  the  biids.  I  me  cut  Kwajr  I7 
men,  enil  their  eaeen  fbUowed  after  me.  "Wratdi  that  tbon  ■rtl''tbe;  sx- 
dained;  "  tboa  ait  len  able  than  the  meannt  laboMir  to  help  UiTaelf;  aDd  jtt 
tbov  &iici«t  thTs^  able  to  help  the  peof^l "  Tet  amidBt  the  acora  whidn  I 
read  on  all  Upa,  the  migb^  etntaa  oT  taj  feeUng  mi  ttall  directed  to  the  eune 
poJDti  to  atop  the  aoorcea  trf'  the  iniaiaj  in  wUdi  I  aaw  the  peot^  arou>d  aw 
ainking;  and  ia  one  respect  at  leaa^  mj  powef  waa  daDj  increMed.  Kj  mis- 
fcrtone  TBI  a  school,  in  which  FiofUenoe  bad  placed  me  to  leam  truth  tor  mj 
great  olject;  and  I  learned  of  it  mora  and  more.  That  whk^  deoeiTed  no 
other,  haa  ever  doc^ved  me ;  but  what  deceircd  eveiy  one  dae^  now  deoeired 
me  no  longer. 

I  knew  the  people  tn  a  mann^  in  which  no  one  around  me  knew  Hicbl 
^M  glitter  of  proap«rlt7  arisng  from  the  newlpintiwhieed  manabctmta,  the 
ftMfaened  Mpect  of  their  booaea,  the  abundance  of  their  harveal^  all  tfai*  eonld 
not  deo^Te  me;  nor  e*en  the  Socrstio  diKOOiriiig  of  aome  of  their  teai^ien, 
□or  the  reading  aesociaUona  among  b^liiTH'  atma  and  bair-dreaora.  I  nw  their 
miieiT,  bat  I  toat  myaalf  in  the  vaat  proq)ect  of  ita  aoattered  and  inanlated 
KNircea  i  and  while  mj  knowledge  of  thc^  real  eonditioD  became  ewj  da^ 
more  exteiudre,  nty  practical  capelnli^  of  remedfing  tb»  evik  under  wlndi 
timy  labored,  increaaed  in  a  lar  leM  proportion.  Even  "Xanwnl  and  Gtrlmdt,'' 
the  woili  which  ermpath;  with  their  ■uObringa  extorted  ftom  me,  waa,  afier  all, 
bnt  the  production  of  my  intenial  inability  to  offer  them  any  real  bdp.  I 
stood  among  my  contemporaries  like  a  monument  irtiich  btBpeaka  liie,  bnt  ia  in 
itMlf  dead,  llany  cast  a  ^ance  upon  it;  but  tbe;  could  appredata  me  and 
my  plana  no  better  tban  I  myaelf  woa  able  to  fbrm  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
Tarioni  powers,  and  the  detaila  of  knowledge,  neoeasary  to  carry  them  into 

I  grew  oarelns ;  and,  being  swallowed  up  in  a  vortex  of  anxiety  for  outwald 
action,  I  neglected  to  work  out  to  a  mfflcient  depth,  within  my  own  mind,  the 
fbundalioni  of  what  I  intended  to  bring  about. 

Had  1  dme  this,  to  what  luternal  eleration  might  I  have  liaeo  for  the  aoxna- 
^ishment  of  my  purpoeeel  and  how  m^dly  should  I  then  hare  reached  mj 
•Iml  I  attained  it  uo^  because  I  was  unworthy  of  it;  because  I  sought  it 
merriy  In  the  ontward ;  because  I  dlowed  my  love  of  truth  and  of  justice  to 
beoome  a  passion  which  toaaed  me  about,  like  a  torn-op  reed,  on  the  waves  d 
V&,  nor  would  permit  me  to  taira  root  sgsin  in  firm  ground,  and  to  imbibe 
that  nourishment  and  strength  of  which  I  stood  so  mudi  in  need  for  Uie  fin^ 
Iherance  of  my  object  It  was  f^  too  vain  a  hope,  that  some  one  else  would 
rescue  tliat  looae  reed  frcan  the  w«ve^  and  secure  it  in  the  ground  in  which  I 
myself  nee^ected  to  plant  it 

Oh,  my  dearfiiendl  Who  is  the  man  that  ha«but  one  feeling  in  commm 
with  my  soul,  and  knows  not  bow  low  I  must  now  have  sank  T  Aad  thoo, 
my  belored  Qeener,  before  thou   readest  on,  wilt   consecrate  a  tear  to  mj 


Deep  dSaaatisfiictian  was  gimwing  my  heart;  eternal  truth  and  et^lial  wM- 
tnde  were  oonvened  by  my  passion  into  aiiy  castles.  With  a  hardened  mind  1 
(dang  stubbornly  to  words  and  sounds  whit^  had  kiat  witidn  me  the  bama  oC 

toirth.    Thus  I  degraded  myself  ereir  day  more  with  the  wmhi, 

places  and  the  trumpeting  of  those  quackeries,  wherewith  thwa  modem  ti 
P«tend  to  better  the  condition  of  mankind. 
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I  WM  not,  howerer,  InHeii^le  to  tUa  luteriiHl  ab«Mitient,  nor  did  I  fail  to 
Kniggle  against  it.  Fih'  three  Tears  1  toiled,  more  than  I  can  eiprees,  over  1117 
'Impiiriu  into  Bta  Oi>»»e  of  Satm*  lit  Ou  DtndofmmU  itf  Maakmi,"  dhieflf 
witb  a  Tieir  to  get  aettled  in  mj  own  mind  u  to  the  progrege  of  017  fBTOiile 
ideM,  and  to  brit^  mj  innate  fteUngfi  into  hannoiiy  with  107  notiona  of  oi<ril 
right  and  moral  obligation.  Bnt  this  woi^  likewiae,  Is  no  mora  tliao  » te«li- 
monj  of  )n7  intwcal  inoa^Md^;  a  mere  play  of  mj  raflective  fhcoltieiL  The 
cnl^fect  ia  not  G0mprehendTel7  Tiewed,  nor  ig  there  a  dne  erercise  of  power  to 
oombet  mjael^  or  a  roffldeut  XeaAtstrnj  to  tbot  pracHcal  abilltf  which  waa 
requisite  for  017  porpOMB.  It  0017  lerred  to  incnMe  that  deBcienc7  within 
m7aeU|  ariaing  from  a  diaproportian  between  m7  poww  and  m7  knowledge, 
which  it  waa  indiq)eiiiable  that  I  Bbonld  M  up,  thongb  I  grew  erery  day  more 
unable  to  do  80. 

Nor  did  I  re»p  more  than  I  eowed.  Hy  book  produced  opoa  tlioee  atoood 
me  the  aame  effect  a*  ^d  ertaj  &ing  eUe  I  did;  hBfdl7  Bn7  one  understood 
me;  and  in  m7  Inunediate  ndghboAood  there  weie  not  two  men  to  be  found, 
who  did  not  hint  ftat  they  oonsidered  Uie  wimle  book  as  a  heap  of  nonsense. 
And  even  lately,  a  man  of  importance,  who  haa  much  kindnees  (or  me,  aaid 
with  Swiss  lainiliarit7:  "Don't  700  now  feel  7oun)el^  Hr.  Peetalosici,  that  when 
70U  wrote  that  l>oofc  yon  did  not  know  what  yon  wanted  to  be  at?  "  Thoa, 
however,  to  be  miennderstood  and  wronged  was  my  lot :  but  instead  of  proSting 
b7  it,  aa  I  ou^t  to  hare  done,  1  warred  against  my  nuatbrtune  witb  internal 
scorn  and  a  general  contempt  of  mankbid;  and  by  thus  ii^nring  the  foundation, 
which  my  cause  ought  to  have  had  within  mys^  I  did  It  lnfinitel7  more  hann 
than  an  those  coold  do,  by  wbom  1  was  miauoderatood  and  despised.  Yet  I 
had  not  lost  right  <^  m7  aim ;  but  my  adherence  to  it  was  no  more  than  the 
obstinacy  of  a  perverted  Im^inaCion  and  a  nunnuring  heart ;  it  whs  on  a  pro- 
fiined  soil  that  I  sought  to  cherish  the  sacred  pknt  of  buman  hsppinen. 

I,  who  had  jnst  then,  in  my  "  Inqairia,''  declared  the  duma  of  civil  light  as 
meraclaims  of  our  animal  nature,  and  therefore  essential  impediments  to  moml 
purity,  the  only  thing  that  is  of  reel  value  to  human  nature,  now  deacended 
so  low,  that  amidst  the  violent  conmlsiona  of  the  revolution  I  expected  tbe 
mere  Bound  of  aodol  aystem^  and  of  political  theorien^  to  produce  a  good  effect 
npOD  the  men  of  my  age,  who,  with  few  exoepttou^  lived  upon  mere  puff  and 
awcH,  seeking  power,  and  hankering  after  well-set  tables. 

Hy  head  was  gmy ;  yet  I  was  still  a  child.  With  a  heart  in  which  all  the 
fbundationa  of  life  were  ehaken,  I  atill  parmed,  In  those  atonoy  dmee,  my  b- 
Torite  object ;  but  my  wiqr  was  one  of  prejndioe,  of  paaaion,  and  of  error.  To 
bring  to  ligM  the  inveterate  cauaea  of  social  evil^  to  spread  impasuoncd  views 
of  the  social  constitution  and  the  unalterable  basis  of  man's  righta,  nay,  to  turn 
to  account  the  spirit  of  violence  which  had  risen  up  amongst  us,  for  the  cure  of 
some  of  the  ills  under  which  the  peofde  suO^red;  euch  were  the  means  by 
whidi  I  hoped  and  sought  to  eSiect  mj  purpose.  Bnt  the  purer  doctrmc«  of 
my  former  days  bad  been  but  sound  and  word  to  the  men  among  whom  I  lived ; 
how  much  less,  then,  was  it  to  Ira  expected,  that  they  riiould  apprehend  my 
meaning  in  the  view  which  I  now  took.  Ereo  Uiis  interior  sort  of  truth  tbey 
contaminated  b7  their  BIth :  the7  rem^ed  the  same  as  ever ;  and  tbey  acted 
toward  me  in  a  manner  which  I  ought  to  have  anticipated,  but  which  I  did  not 
anticipate,  because  the  dr«an>  of  my  wishes  kept  me  suspended  iff  mid-air,  and 
43 
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■17  aonl  wu  a  ttnugtt  to  thtt  MlfiahoMa  b;  wUdi  I  might  b&T«  recogidied 
them  in  tbcdr  trne  colon.  I WH  deoelTed  not  only  is  erery  fbx,  but  iIid  tn 
«Ter7  fbol ;  ud  to  «TeiT  ons  th»t  mem  belbn  pm^  and  ipoke  well,  I  gne  IbD 
credit  for  the  ancarity  of  U*  bitentloM.  With  ■&  thla  1  knew  more  tlun  anj 
one  elee  aboot  the  pMple,  luA  ebirat  the  Boonca  1^  Itatdr  mnge  sad  d^nded 
ooDdltion ;  bat  I  wWied  notbilig  hrtb«r  than  that  thoae  sonroet  m^t  to 
■topped,  and  the  mHa  wUdi  rptiig  frma  tbem  amated ;  and  tho  new  mea, 
{novihomimtt)  of  Helvetia,  wbow  wishes  went  ftutfaar,  and  who  bad  no  knoirt- 
tif»  of  Um  oonditioD  of  the  peofrie,  ftnmd,  o(  oomaa,  that  I  was  not  made  tr 
tbem.  Tbees  men,  in  tbair  new  poettlon,  t&e  lUpwrecked  women,  took  ermj 
■traw  fijf  a mait,  mi  whidi  the  repnblic  miglit  bedrireii  toasafeAcna;  but 
m«,  me  alooe,  thej  look  fbr  a  straw  not  fit  fcr  a  07  to  ding  to. 

niej  knew  It  not,  thej  intended  It  not;  bnt  tbey  did  me  good,  more  good 
than  anjmen  baTe  erer  done  ne.  TbejTeatored'me  tDOTBelfj  fi>r,  in  the 
amasemeBt  eaased  by  flie  sadden  change  of  tbetr  ship's  i^alr  into  a  shipwreA, 
I  bed  not  another  word  leA,  but  that  whlA  I  pronotmoed  in  the  flrst  days  cf 
oocifbsioii:  "I  wilt  bnv  w^iooliDaster."  For  tfais  I  fbmd  confidaoce.  I  did 
torn  schoolmaster.  Erer  sboe  I  baTe  been  engaged  In  a  mighty  straggly  and 
compelled,  u  it  were,  in  qute  of  myseUj  to  flU  np  tboee  hitemal  defldendea  by 
which  my  purpoees  wets  [brmerly  defeated. 

To  lay  bofore  yon,  my  (Hend,  the  whtrie  of  my  ezlstenca,  and  my  operalions, 
since  tbat  period,  U  my  present  task.  Throngfa  Legrand  I  bad  made  aome  in- 
terest with  the  first  Dbectoire  fbr  the  subject  of  popular  edooation,  and  I  was 
preparing  to  open  an  extenslTe  establishment  fbr  that  purpoae  In  Aiffovie,  when 
ataos  was  burnt  down,  and  Legrend  reqneoted  me  to  nuke  the  scene  of  mis- 
ery the  Brat  scene  of  my  operatiooa.  I  Went;  I  wonld  have  gone  into  the  re- 
motest clefts  of  the  monntuna,  to  come  nearer  to  my  aim ;  and  now  I  really  iSA 
come  nearer.  .  .  .  But  Imagine  my  poaitlraL  .  .  .  Alone,  deetititte  of  sH 
means  of  instniotlou,  and  of  all  otber  sirisUnce,  I  united  in  my  pereon  the 
offices  of  aaperintendent,  paymaster,  etewaid,  and  aomethnea  chambermaid,  in 
a  balf-mined  boass.  I  was  sorrounded  witt  ^wanee,  disease,  and  with  ereiy 
kind  of  novelty.  He  nnmber  of  children  rose,  by  degrees,  to  ei^ty;  all  of 
diObreut  agM ;  some  (hll  of  pretensioiis;  others  inured  to  open  beggaif ;  and 
all,  with  a  fbw  solitary  ezoepttong^  enUrely  ignorant  Wbatataskl  toedocaMv 
to  derdop  these  children,  what  a  task  1 

t  rentared  apon  it  I  stood  In  tba  mid«t  of  ttew  t^dren,  pronoimdiig  va- 
rious sounds,  and  asking  tbem  to  imitate  than ;  whoever  saw  it,  was  strndt 
with  the  eHM.  It  la  true  It  was  a  meteor  wfaldi  Tanishea  in  the  air  as  soon  m 
it  appears.  No  one  nnderstood  its  nature.  I  did  not  nnderstand  it  myaelf  It 
was  the  lesnlt  of  a  dmple  Ide(^  or  ratfaw  of  a  ftct  of  human  nature,  wfaiidi  was 
t«vealedtomyfbe]lng8|biit  of  whidi  I  was  fkr  from  having  a  dear  o( 
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1.  Tax  Eldibntart  iSxum  or  Tugnvunos  TiPEin)  vpoh  Ndmbkb,  Fork, 
AND  SmoH. 

IdkjlB  of  tbfl  olemBDtB  of  Imtruction  vera  Sx  a  long  time  worldng  in  tnjr 
mind,  Tividlj  Huwigb  lodistinctlj,  until  at  iaat,  like  a  "  Daut  tx  nuuftuia,"  the 
ooooqiUoD  tbat  Ae fneoM a/  One  diKMatiiin i^  all  owmtnitiorui  ImatMgepro- 
«Mdfiwt  nmttbtr,  farm,  and  tpetch,  sMSied  niddeillf  lo  give  nw  new  li^t  od 
the  point  irbicb  I  WH  invealjgndng. 

After  tong  ooniiriw»gon  of  the  sut^jeet — or  rathac,  UDcertsin  drewoi  about 
it — I  at  lait  aet  mjaBlf  to  otmcoivs  how  an  educated  man  prooseda,  and  must 
proMed,  when  endMroring  to  abstract,  and  gradoallj  make  dear,  anj  aal^ieot 
now  floating  cooIaaeHy  and  dtmJy  before  bii  tytm. 

la  Boch  a  caac^  he  wiU-^wl  mnat — obaerre  the  tbree  ibllowing  pdnta; — 

1.  How  manj  ontyect^  or  how  vaiiotu  ones,  are  before  him. 

i.  Howthe7look;  what  is  tbeir  fonn  end  outline. 

3.  What  they  are  called;  how  be  can  recall  each  to  mind  hj  msBua  of  a 

Tbe  doing  tbia  evidentl;  praenppoaei^  in  audi  a  man,  the  Ibllowing  devolved 

1.  The  power  of  conodering  unlike  ol^jaota  in  relatton  to  Qtebi  Ibnoa,  and  at 
recalling  to  mind  tbcdr  materiaL 

S.  That  of  abstracting  tbeee  objects  aa  to  their  number,  end  of  dlgtiiMtlf 
conceiving  tb«ni  dtber  aa  one  or  aa  man;. 

3.  That  of  repeating  bj  laogoage,  and  flxing,  bo  ■«  not  to  be  (hrsotlen,  the 
conception  of  au  olijeot  aa  to  number  and  form. 

Ihua  I  conclnde  that  number,  fbno,  and  q)eech  aia  oommonlf  the  element 
•17  meana  of  iastniction,  dnoe  tibej  indude  the  whole  nm  of  tbe  external 
■jualiUea  of  an  ol^eDt,  N  lar  ai  relates  to  its  extent  and  nooiber,  and  become 
known  to  m;  Intellect  ihroogh  qieoeh.  laatructimt  aa  an  ar^  moat  ttiaa,  by 
an  intariaUe  law,  proceed  from  thiatbreefbld  bad^  and  endeavor 

1.  To  leaoh  the  tdiildien  lo  consider  any  ot^ect  brought  before  their  coib- 
aeJonaneeg,  sea  unity;  Hut  is,  u  separate  fion  whatever  it  sesma  to  be  bDOod 

and  relationa 

8.  To  .make  them  as  eaiiy  aa  poolble  aoqnaiated  with  tbe  whole  drde  cd* 
words  and  names  of  all  the  objeola  Imown  to  them. 

The  inatoaction  of  children  being  to  prooeed  fiom  these  tliree  ^ementary 
poinb^  it  is  evident,  again,  that  the  Brat  efli»t8  irf  the  ait  mast  be  (Urected  la 
develop  "staHiah,  and  abtngthcD,  with  the  nbnoet  payuhologiG^  skill,  the  flm- 
damental  knowledge  of  nnmbeilng^  mcaanring,  and  spealdng,  upon  whoas  eor- 
isot  attalnmeat  depends  the  ilgfat  knowledge  of  sU  visible  ottjects;  andaftw- 
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vrird  to  bring  the  meaiu  of  deraloping  and  trainrng  tlieae  three  departmeDti 
of  mental  Mt^nmenl  to  Cha  higbest  degree  or  Eimplidt;,  of  perfection,  and  of 
agrmment  together. 

Hie  0DI7  difficult/  which  occurred  to  me  upon  the  recc^nitiim  of  these  fliree 
elnnentar;  pdnts  was  this :  Wbj  are  not  all  those  condittona  of  tbinga,  wMdi 
we  reoognJM  through  the  three  Mnae^  not  elemetitai?  in  the  aame  aenae,  aa 
number,  tram,  and  speech  T  But  I  Boon  obaerred  that  bH  poieible  otgects  b»Te 
number,  tatro,  and  name;  but  that  the  other  attribnto^  recognized  throng  the 
Sve  seoaea,  an  not  powessed  in  common  with  all  olhera  ae  tfaoae  are,  but  coly 
■omeUmes  one  and  Bometimea  another  of  them.  Betvreen  (be  three  attributes 
of  ntunlier,  form,  and  name,  and  othem,  I  also  found  thia  snbatantial  and  dis- 
tinct diS^ronce — that  I  wbb  utuible  to  make  any  of  the  others  demantaij  pAata 
of  human  knowledge ;  while,  on  the  contraiy,  I  saw  Joat  as  clearly  that  all 
other  Bui^  attributes  of  thine*  u  «Te  noogaixed  by  the  flre  lenaefl,  permit 
tbemKlvea  to  be  pat  into  immediate  relatiDDa  with  those  UiT«e ;  and  in  conae- 
quence,  that  in  the  instructioD  of  children,  knowledge  of  all  the  other  qualltkn 
of  iubjecta  must  be  deduced  immediately  ftom  the  preUnlnuj  Icnowlodge  of 
form,  number  and  name.  I  saw  that  by  my  acquaintanoe  with  the  unity,  fbrm, 
and  name  of  an  oltfect,  my  knowledge  of  it  becomes  (fe;!*ifa  knowledge;  that 
by  graduaHj  aimii^  to  know  all  ita  other  qnaHtiei^  I  acqoira  a  dear  knowl- 
edge ;  and  by  nudetstanding  the  relaUons  of  aU  bets  reUtive  to  it,  I  acquire  an 
intdUgmi  knowledge. 

I  now  proceeded  fhrther,  and  found  that  all  oar  knowledge  proeeeda  from 
three  elemeatary  faculties,  namely: — 

1,  The  active  &cn1^,  which  renders  us  capable  of  language. 
S.  The  indefluite  power  of  mere  perceptioli  by  the  bmlbes,  which  gives  oa  our 
coiw;iousiieBa  of  all  forms. 

3,  The  dcflnits  power  of  perception  not  by  the  Beoaea  alone,  from  whidi  must 
be  gained  the  consdousinees  of  unity,  and  through  it  the  power  of  oonntiBg 
and  computing. 

I  thua  concluded  that  the  art  of  edncsUng  our  raoe  must  be  based  opon  the 
Unt  and  simplest  reaulta  of  these  three  Aindamental  elamenla — aound,  fbrm,  and 
SDinber ;  and  that  insCuclion  Id  any  one  department  could  and  wonid  never 
lead  to  a  result  beneflciaJ  to  our  nature,  considered  in  its  whole  compass,  tmleM 
these  three  simple  resolts  of  oar  fbndamental  Gicaltjes  abotdd  be  recognized  as 
the  nniversal  stortiikg-poiDts  fn'  all  instniction,  fixed  aa  such  by  nature  herself; 
and  unless  these  resulta  were  acc<»diriglj  developed  Luto  fotnu  proceeding  uoi- 
Tereally  and  barmoniouilj  from  them,  and  calculated  elBdently  and  surely  to 
carry  instruction  forward  to  its  completion,  through  the  steps  of  a  t«xigreeBi<m 
nnbroken,  and  dealing  alike  and  equally  with  all  three.  Thia  I  concloded  the 
only  means  of  proceeding  in  all  three  of  these  departmenta,  from  indiatinct  in- 
tuitions to  definite  ones,  from  intuitloDe  to  clear  perceptions,  and  from  clear  per- 
ceptions to  intelligent  ideas. 

Thus,  moreover,  I  find  art  actually  and  most  intimately  united  with  nattire, 
or  rather  with  the  ideal  by  means  of  which  nature  makes  the  objects  of  ths 
croation  known  to  ns ;  and  eo  was  solved  my  problem,  via.,  to  discover  a  com- 
mon origin  of  all  the  means  oftiie  art  of  instruction,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that 
fbrm  of  it  in  which  the  development  of  the  race  is  de&ned  by  the  constituticm 
itself  of  our  nature: — and  the  difficult  removed,  in  the  way  of  af^lying  the 
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mecbanicaJ  laws,  wbich  I  recognized  ai  at  the  fbimdation  of  bumau  inBtniction, 
to  Lhat  Bjittem  of  instnictioD  vhic^  the  eiperiencw  of  tbouBouda  of  jears  haa 
glvea  to  ttie  homaa  raoe  tor  its  own  deTBlopmoDt;  ttut  it,  to  writing,  anthnw- 
tic,  reading,  Jtc 

2.  The  TagT  GLsioDnutT  IIeuw  op  iNBTBoonoN  is,  AocosDDiaLr, 

From  tbis  ariae  tbe  foUowing  sabdiviiiona  of  Inidnction : — 

A.  In  Tones ;  m,  the  means  of  training  the  organs  of  apeedi. 

B.  In  Words ;  or,  the  means  of  becoming  acqoajnted  with  uDgle  olyectt. 

G.  In  Langnage ;  or,  tbe  meaikg  of  becoming  able  to  ezpress  onrselves  with 
deameaa  relatively  to  sach  objects  as  become  known  to  Ma,  and  to  all  which  we 
are  capable  of  seeing  io  those  objects. 

To  repeat  these  subdiTiiuons. 

A,  Aulmcfion  tn  Ibnu.  Thii^  ag^n,  divides  itself  into  instruction  In  speak- 
ing tones,  and  singing  tonse. 

a.  Speaking  tones. 

With  respect  to  theee,  it  should  not  be  left  to  cbaiice  whether  they  are  heard 
hy  the  diild  at  an  earij  or  late  period ;  and  in  great  nnmber  or  in  omall.  It  is 
iaiportM)t  tbat  be  should  bear  aU  of  them,  and  a*  eariy  as  possible. 

Hia  knowledge  of  them  should  be  complele,  befbra  he  hss  attained  the  ability 
tofonn  them;  aod  in  like  nittnner  hla  power  of  imitating  them  alland  witii  b- 
cility  should  be  completely  derekiped,  beGire  tbe  Ibnna  of  tlw  letters  are  Isbd 
before  him,  and  before  bis  flret  ezecdses  in  reading. 

The  apelling.book  must  therefore  contain  all  the  aooods  of  whicii  langusge 
consijite ;  and  ebould  in  every  bmilj  be  d^y  repeated  by  the  child  wlio  is 
studying  Uiem,  in  tbe  presence  of  tfae  child  In  the  cradle;  bo  that  tbe  knowl- 
edge of  those  Bounds  msy  tlios  by  frdinent  repetition  beoome  deeply  impressed 
upon  tbe  latter,  and  indeed  be  msde  quite  indelibly  even  before  it  is  able  to 
repeat  one  of  thmn. 

No  one  who  baa  not  seen  it  can  imagine  how  the  pronnnoiatioii  of  such  dm- 
pie  sounds  aa  t>a,  ba,  ba,  da,  da,  da,  ma,  ma,  ma,  la,  la,  la,  JEc,  excites  Che  at- 
tention of  young  children,  and  stimulstes  them;  or  of  tbe  gain  to  the  genentl 
powers  oT  acqi^tion  of  the  child  which  comes  from  the  early  aoquaintanoa 
with  these  sounda. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle  of  the  importance  of  the  knowledge  of 
soand  and  ton««,  befive  tbe  child  can  Imitate  them,  and  in  tbe  conviction  that 
h  ia  equally  important  what  rept«eentaCiona  and  objects  come  before  the  eyes 
of  young  children,  and  what  sounds  come  to  his  ears,  I  have  composed  a  "Book 
fiir  UbOien;"  ia'wb'u^  I  explain,  by  illumiDaled  wood-cuts,  not  only  the  fhn- 
damental  points  of  number  and  form,  but  also  tbe  moet  Important  other  ottcl- 
bnl«8  with  which  tbe  five  senses  make  us  acquainted;  and  in  which,  by  an 
acquaintance  with  many  names,  thus  assured,  and  rendered  vivid  by  mnch 
actual  inspection,  future  reading  is  prepared  for  and  made  easy.  In  the  same 
way  also,  by  practice  in  sounds,  prepamlory  to  spelling,  1  prepare  and  tooilltate 
this  study  also ;  tor  by  tbis  book,  I  moke  these  eounds  at  home  and,  I  may  say, 
quartet  ttiem  upon  the  child's  mind,  betbre  t^  child  can  pronounce  a  syllable 
of  tbem. 

I  intend  to  accompany  these  cuts,  for  the  youngest  children,  with  a  book  of 
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method^  in  wbldi  ever;  word  whwh  sraat  b«  Mid  to  tb«  cMd  npon  MtA  anly 
JMK  elncadated,  iball  be  natad  ao  dearij  that  erwi  llw  moat  inezpen^Ked 
nother  can  gnffldBntl;'  attain  in;  portioae;  lor  the  tetaoa  that  not  a  vsdl  will 
need  to  be  added  to  tlioae  which  I  ihall  get  forth. 

Thus  prepared  ftom  the  "Book  for  MaVten,"  and  acquainted  b j  actoal  practioa 
ftom  Uic  Bpelling-book  with  the  entire  extent  of  soonda,  Che  child  mugt,  hb  soon  •■ 
hia  organs  beoome  trained  to  articulation,  baccaiie  accuitomed  to  repeat  over  the 
vaiiouB  columm  of  aoundt  in  Ibe  q>eUing-bo<^  witb  aa  moclL  eaie  aa  be  doea 
•n^  other  purpcaelaia  aomidB  aa  people  giro  him  to  imitate. 

TUabook  dUTor*  ftois  all  prerioua  oneain  thii;  thatila  method  iaaniveml; 
and  that  the  pupil  hunaalC  imxieada  in  •  viaible  mannw,  beginning  wiUi  the 
Towda,  and  oonMnictii^  arllabies  bj  the  gradoal  additioa  of  aonaouanta  b»> 
Und  and  befcre,  in  a  manner  which  ii  coiopiehensiTC^  and  which  pcrcepliblT 
fai-nit»tef  gpeeoh  and  feeding. 

U;  method  ii;  to  tako eadi  Towal  with  all  the  oonatmanta  one  aAev  another, 
fromb  to  E,  and  thiu  to  Ibrtn  at  flrat  the  limple  ea^y  lyllablea,  abi  ad,  a(  Ac} 
•ad  then  to  put  before  each  of  theee  liiDple  afllablee  emch  oonsonantB  aa  ars 
aottiallf  BO  plaoed  InooiBnioBlaugnage;  aa,  for  inatabc^  before  ab,  in  auecMRhm, 
l^  g,  ach,  a^  A«.:  making  bah,  gah^  ocbab,  &a  Bj  going  tiiTDOgh  all  Uto.vow* 
ela  in  thia  manner,  with  ttda  aimide  preflxlng  of  canaonanl^  I  linwd  fliat  ea^ 
^DaUea,  and  then,  by  preflziDg  more  ooiumwnt*,  more  diOcnlt  onea.  Tbiaoz- 
endse  neoearitated  maiufbld  repetitioDB  of  the  simple  aoniid^  and  a  general  ami 
crderl;  daaaiflcation  of  all  the  ^llahlee  whicb.  are  aliks  in  their  elemenla ;  re- 
■oltiDg  in  ao  indeUble  impreaaion  of  their  aound^  which  ia  a  Teiy  greai  aauat- 
ance  in  leanung  to  read. 

The  adTHOtagee  of  the  itook  are  eipluned  in  i^  aa  followa: — 

1.  It  keepa  the  child  at  qwlling  aingl*  a;rll'l^*^  <iBt>l  nifaise&t  akill  ia  ao- 
qoiredln  the  exet«iaea. 

3.  B;  the  muTerBal  employment  ot  almUaiitiea  of  aoond,  it  renders  tba  repeti- 
tion of  similar  forms  not  disagreeable  to  the  child,  and  time  farilitatee  Hw 
deaign  of  impreealng  them  indelibly  on  the  mind. 

3,  It  Tei7  rapidi;  enables  the  chiMrea  to  prononnce  at  onoe  every  dsw  wwd 
fcrmod  by  the  addition  of  new  oonBonanla  to  ^Uablee  already  known,  witboot 
being  obl^ed  to  q>ell  them  orer  beTorehand ;  and  alaa  to  spell  tbeae  combina- 
tions bj  heart,  which  ia  afterward  a  great  aaedstaoce  in  orthography. 

In  the  (Aort  introduction  preDzed  to  the  book,  explaining  the  use  of  it,  moth- 
en  we  required  thcmsalTes  to  repeat  daily  to  their  diildren,  before  they  can 
read,  Uieee  series  of  sounds,  ami  to  pronounce  Ibem  in  different  aucoeadons,  m 
as  to  attract  attention,  and  to  give  an  acqoaintanoe  wiUi  each  septfate  sound, 
niii  recilatjon  must  be  jmiaecuted  with  redoubled  seel,  and  begun  i^fain  from 
the  b^:innLDg^  as  soon  aa  the  children  begra  to  speak,  to  enable  them  them- 
adres  to  r«iieat  tbem,  and  thus  to  learn  quickly  to  read. 

In  order  to  make  the  knowledge  of  the  written  character^  which  nniHt  {re- 
cede epelling,  easier  to  the  children,  I  have  annexed  tbem  to  tbe  spelling-book, 
printed  In  a  large  character.  In  order  to  make  th^  diadnctions  more  easOy  dis- 
cernible by  the  eye. 

'  These  letters  are  te  be  posted  separately  on  stiff  papw,  and  put  before  tbe 
childreiL  The  vowels  are  in  red,  to  dtatinguiah  them,  and  must  be  learned 
thoroughly,  as  well  aa  Ihdr  pronunciation,  before  going  furtbo-.    After  this 
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tbeyare  b;  tittla  uid  little  to  b«  tangbt  the  oaoBonant^  bat  alw^  Along  wit^ 
>  Towel ;  becaoM  tbe^  can  not  be  pronoDiiced  witbont »  rowel. 

A«  Mon  H  tbe  ohiklreii,  putljb;  th^exerciM^  pMtlyby  theBpelling  wbkh 
I  am  about  to  describe,  begin  (o  hare  a  ealBcient  knowledge  of  the  letto^  thej 
ma;  be  set  at  the  threeibld  seriee  of  letters,  tiao  amended  to  tbe  book ;  where, 
maamaller  type,  ia  giren,  orer  the  Oerman  printed  letter,  the  Oerman  written, 
and  the  Boioan  printed  letters.  Tbe  child,  reading  e«ob  sjUable  In  the  fbrm  of 
letter  slready  ^miliar  to  bim,  and  then  repeating  it  in  the  other  twt^  will  leam 
to  read  in  all  three  alpbabeta,  without  any  lose  of  time. 

Tbe  same  principle  ia  BtiU  to  be  adhered  Co  in  theee  exerdeea :  that  ererj  B7^ 
labia  ia  nothing  bat  s  eotind  coDstnicted  bj  the  addititm  of  a  coneonaiit  to  a 
TDwel;  the  rowel  bung  thus  alwiqv  the  fbuudationortbe  pliable.  The  rowel 
dionld  be  laid  down  flnt — or  ilid  out  on  tbe  spelUng-board  hung  up  oo  the 
wall,  which  should  have  &  groove  at  the  upper  and  lower  sid^  In  which  the  let- 
ters should  stand  and  more  es^y  backward  and  fbnrard — and  the  consDnaati 
added,  in  the  order  giran  in  the  book.  Bach  eyilabto  iboold  at  tiia  sanw  time 
be  pronounced  by  tbe  teaober  and  repeated  by  the  children,  unto  indelibly  im- 
prened  on  th^  minds.  Then  the  teacher  may  ask  fbr  each  letter.  In  its  order 
or  out  of  it;  and  make  tbem  spell  the  syllables  when  corered  up  out  of  sight. 

It  ia  rer;  aeccoiniry,  especially  io  the  first  part  of  the  book,  to  proceed  slowly, 
and  nerer  to  proceed  to  any  thing  new  until  what  preoedee  It  hae  been  learned 
beyond  tbe  power  of  IbrgettiDg;  for  upon  this  depends  the  foncdatioti  of  the 
wbcde  course  of  instmctlon  in  reading,  upon  which  what  fbUowa  is  to  be  built 
by  smaU  and  gradual  additions. 

When  in  this  way  tbe  children  hare  arrired  at  a  oertain  degree  of  fitdlity  in 
spelling,  it  may  be  interehanged  with  exerciaea  of  another  kind.  Thus,  ibr  ex- 
ampler  a  word  raiy  he  spelled  by  bediming  with  one  letter  and  adding  the 
others,  one  after  another,  until  it  is  complete,  pnmonodng  it  as  ea(^  lett^  is 
added ;  as,  p,  pi,  [dn.  Then  tbe  rererse  process  may  be  followed,  by  taking 
away  one  letter  after  aootber,  and  tbus  going  haokwMd  In  the  same  manner; 
repeating  it  UDtU  tbe  cbUdren  oan  spell  the  word  by  heart,  oorrectly.  The  Same 
thing  can  also  be  done  by  Iwginidiig  at  the  end  at  the  word,  instead  of  the  be- 
^nning. 

Lastly,  the  word  may  be  dirided  into  ayllablea,  the  syllablee  nnmbered,  and 
repeated  and  spelled  promiscuously  by  tbeir  nambras. 

Great  sdrantagee  m^  be  gained  in  schools,  by  teadiing  the  children,  &om 
the  beginning,  lo  repeat  the  words  aU  together  at  tbe  aune  montent ;  so  that  the 
Bouod  produced  by  all  shall  be  heard  as  a  simple  sooiid,  whether  the  words 
were  repeated  to  them,  or  pointed  out  by  the  number  of  the  letters  or  syllables, 
nils  keying  time  together  renders  the  instructor's  part  quite  me<duioicai,  and 
operates  with  incredible  power  upon  the  senaee  of  tbe  dilldren. 

When  U)ese  ezeccdsee  in  spelling  bare  been  gone  through  with  on  tbe  tablet, 
tbe  book  itself  is  then  to  be  put  hito  the  diOd's  hand,  as  a  flret  readhig-book; 
and  he  is  to  be  kept  at  work  npon  it  until  he  has  aoquired  the  most  complete 
bdlity  b  reading  it 

So  much  for  instruction  In  the  sounds  of  speech.  I  have  to  add  a  word,  on 
the  sounds  of  dogi:^.  But  aa  singing  ]»oper  cau  not  be  reckoDed  a  means  of 
proceeding  from  indiatinot  intnidons  to  clear  ideas,  that  Isi  ss  cme  of  the  means 
of  instTuction  which  I  am  at  preaent  disausaing^  but  is  rather  a  capacity,  lo  be 
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dsTvloped  ftom  other  points  of  liew,  and  Ibr  other  porpoaes,  I  pat  off  ila  eon- 
■iderslion  to  the  time  wben  I  shall  comrider  the  syttmn  at  edocition ;  njiiig;  at 
pmeDl  onlj  this:  that  ringing,  according  to  Ute  genenJ  prindple,  begins  with 
what  ia  BJmpIea^  completes  thii^  and  proceeds  only  graduallj  from  it,  whea 
ooDiplcted,  to  the  begioDiug  of  what  Ii  new. 

B.  The  aeoond  departntent  of  the  donuun  of  soond,  or  of  the  qwdal  element- 
al? means  of  iDstraction  derived  from  sound,  ia — 

Inetmction  In  word^  or  rather  in  namos. 

1  have  already  mnarked  that  the  child  most  receive  ita  Brst  instruction  in 
thildepartmeDt,  also,  from  the  "Aurt^ifattari."  This  ia  so  arranged,  that  [he 
most  important  subjecU  of  the  vorld,  and  eapedaDj  tfaoae  that,  as  generia 
namci^  include  irtkole  daoMS  of  sal^tecM  within  themselTca,  are  discuaeed ;  and 
the  mothOT  ia  enabled  to  make  the  dtild  wdl-acquainted  with  the  moot  import- 
ant of  aU  theee  names.  B;  this  couim  of  proc«eding^  the  child  ia  prepared, 
even  Dvm  ita  easiest  jean,  for  instmction  in  name*;  that  Ibr  the  second  qie- 
cial  means  oT  inatniction  depeoding  on  tlie  power  of  nttering  aonnds. 

Hie  instruction  In  names  ia  given  bj  means  of  aeriea  of  names  of  the  mem 
Important  satilecia,  from  all  the  realms  of  nature,  histoiy,  geography,  and  ho- 
man  vocations  and  relatlona.  Theee  oolumns  of  words  are  pat  into  the  diild's 
hand  immediately  after  the  end  of  his  stodiet  in  the  spelling-book,  as  a  mere 
exerdae  in  learning  to  read ;  and  experience  has  shown  me  that  it  is  poasibis 
for  the  children  to  have  completely  committed  to  memory  the  colnmna,  within 
DO  more  time  than  is  reqnired  to  leani  to  read  them  readily.  The  advantage  of 
10  complete  a  knowledge  of  sudi  various  and  comprehensiTe  views  of  namea 
at  this  stage,  Is  immeasorttble.  In  relatioi]  to  the  &dlit«tioQ  of  Bab«eqaent  In- 


C,  The  third  ^edal  means  of  ittstruotion  proceeding  from  the  lacolty  of 

InstnictioB  in  langoage  ItaeU 

And  here  is  the  point  at  which  b^;ins  to  be  developed  the  proper  method  hy 
which  tlie  art  oTinstraction,  by  taking  sdvanl^e  of  the  development  of  the  capad- 
tiea  of  the  human  mind,  can  give  an  acquaintance  with  langnage  which  shall  keep 
tip  with  the  course  of  nature  in  genetvl  development.  But  I  should  say,  rather, 
here  begins  to  develop  iLwdf  the  method  by  which,  aoeording  to  the  will  of  ttie 
Creator,  man  can  secora  lumaelf  ftiim  the  bands  of  mere  natural  blindncM  and 
natoml  capability  Ibr  inslnictkin,  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  higher  powoa 
whidi  have  been  develo{^g  In  him  tbr  thousands  <^  jaars;  the  method  by 
which  the  hnman  race,  independently — man^^an  secure  (br  the  development 
of  his  powers  that  more  deflnile  and  compr^enidTe  tendency  and  that  niors 
n^d  prt^reaa,  for  which  nature  has  given  him  power  and  means  but  no  guidr 
BDce,  and  io  which  she  can  never  gnide  him  wbfle  he  ia  man  only ;  the  form  ia 
which  man  can  do  all  this  without  interfbring  with  the  loftjnem  and  simplicity 
of  the  physical  development  of  nature,  the  hannony  that  exists  in  oar  mv^ 
•ensnons  development ;  withont  taking  away  any  part  of  ouibbIvcs,  or  a  singla 
hair  of  that  nnifbrm  protection  which  mother  nature  exerdsee  over  even  tlw 
mere  physical  developmeat 

All  theae  attainments  miut  be  readied  by  means  of  a  finished  art  of  teaditng 
langnag^  and  the  highest  grade  of  psydiology ;  thus  securing  the  utmost  per- 
Aoiion  in  the  mechanism  of  the  natural  progreorion  from  confliaed  intuitions  to 
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IntetligeDt  idea*.  This  is,  in  tniCh,  tex  bejond  mj  powen;  and  I  feel  mTBalf  to 
be,  on  this  aubject,  aa  the  voice  ol  one  crying  In  the  wildernen. 

Bui  the  Egyptian,  wbo  firat  fastened  a  ^ovel  with  a  crooked  handle  to  tb 
horn  of  aa  ox,  and  thtu  tught  him  to  perform  the  labor  of  a  man  at  diggin|- 
thus  prepared  the  way  lor  tbe  [nventjon  of  the  plow,  althongb  he  did  not  bring' 
it  to  perfectien. 

Hy  servicai  are  only  the  Sr«t  bending  of  the  ahorel-bandle,  and  the  fastening 
of  it  to  a  new  boriL  Bat  why  do  I  speak  by  EimilitadesT  I  ought  to  and  will 
■tate  wbat  I  mean,  plainly,  and  without  oircumlocutioiL 

I  derire  to  remoTe  tbe  imperibcCiona  lh)in  school  instmction;  both  (him  the 
obaolete  Bystem  ofstammeringswvileoldediodbnasteTS,  aodftoni  the  later  sys- 
tem which  has  by  no  means  taken  Its  place — in  the  common  schools ;  and  to 
knit  it  to  tbe  immorable  power  of  nature  herself;  and  to  tbe  light  which  Qod 
Undies  and  eyer  m^taini  in  tbe  hearts  of  fiithera  and  motbeis ;  to  the  dedrei 
of  parents  that  thelt  children  may  be  reepectable  before  Qod  and  man. 

In  order  to  defloe  the  fomi  of  our  inatruction  in  langonge^  or  rather  the  vari- 
oos  fomiB  in  which  its  oliileot  can  be  gained,  that  is,  through  which  we  are  to 
become  able  to  expren  onrselvM  distinctly  on  subjects  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, and  as  to  arery  thing  which  we  see  about  them,  we  must  inquire ; — 

1.  What  ii  man's  ultlnute  object  in  language  T 

3.  What  are  the  means,  or  rather  what  is  the  progreMion,  tbroi:gh  which  na- 
ture  beraelf.  by  tbe  gradual  development  of  tiie  faculty  of  language,  brings  as 

The  answer  to  the  flrvt  question  ia,  evidently ;  To  bring  our  race  ttom  ob- 
scure intuitions  to  intelligent  ideas;  and  to  the  second:  The  means  by  which 
she  gradually  brings  us  to  this  end  have,  unquMtionabiy,  this  order  of  sno- 

a.  We  recognise  an  obfect  generally,  and  deagnote  it  as  a  unity — an  object 

b.  We  beoome  generally  acquainted  with  its  charscteristica,  and  leam  to  des- 
ignate them, 

c.  We  acquire,  throogb  language,  the  power  of  defining  more  in  detail  theaa 
traits,  by  verba  and  adverbs,  and  making  clear  to  ourselves  thdr  modiflcationa 
b;  modlflcstioiui  h>  words  themselves,  and  in  their  juztapoamcra. 

1.  On  the  effbrt  to  leam  the  names  of  objects,  I  have  already  ^loken. 
1.  Eflbrta  to  comfa^hend  and  to  teach  the  names  of  the  qoalitieB  of  objects 
M  dedrable,  are  divided  Into — 

a.  ElTorts  to  teach  the  diild  to  express  himself  witii  distinctnesi  in  relation 
to  number  and  ibrm :  (Humber  and  fonn,  as  qnallliea  poMeesed  by  all  things, 
are  the  two  meat  comprehenidve  univeisal  abstractions  of  pbydcal  nature;  and 
are  tbe  two  central  points  to  whidi  are  referred  all  other  means  of  rendering 
our  Ideas  intelligent.) 

b.  Eflbrta  to  teaoh  tbe  cliild  to  express  himself  with  distinctneffi  upon  all 
tMut  qoalitiea  of  things,  beaidea  nnmber  and  form;  as  wall  those  qnalitiea 
which  are  perceived  through  the  five  senses,  as  those  wbicli  are  perceivad,  not 
by  means  of  a  lim^  intuition  of  them,  but  by  means  of  our  bcullje«  of  Imag- 
ination and  Judgment 

Children  must  early  become  accustomed  to  contider  with  ease  Ibrm  and 
number,  the  first  physical  universal  quslities  which  tbe  experience  of  thou- 
sands of  yeora  has  teught  ns  to  abstract  (him  Ihe  nature  of  all  tilings^  and  to 
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CODflider  tbciQ,  Qot  hmtoIj  m  quJitictt  inlicmiit  ju  e*dit  pirticoUf  tbingi  bot  ■# 
idlTBioal  univeraal  qiuUtiea.  He  must  not  <nilj  levn  aaxlj  to  distiugoiib  a 
TDODd  aiid.  ft  triangulM  thing  m  bocIi,  but  mutt  u  eadj  aa  pcseible  lure  im- 
pTonod  opoa  hia  mind  tile  idea  of  drcularitf ,  tuid  triangularity,  as  a  pore  A- 
■tnotlon;  lo  Ibat  he  mi^  be  able  to  ^iply  the  (mper  term,  exfoeaung  Ihia 
oniTeiml  abtrtntct  idea,  to  whateTer  ocean  to  him  in  nature  wbicli  ia  nnnd, 
triangular,  wnple,  Gmrfidd,  kc.  Here  alao  oomea  op  cleatlf  tbe  rcwon  why 
qieeidi  !i  to  be  and  moat  be  treated  aa  a  means  of  expreaaing  ftrm  and  nmo- 
ber,  in  a  special  manner,  <U9eriiig  tttxa  ita  treatioent  m  •  mesne  nf  exprasatnft 
all  the  other  qualitiea  vhich  we  obaCTre  in  natural  obiecta  bj  the  five  aenaM. 

I  therefore  began,  even  in  the  "Boei  far  ItoOktrs,"  to  lead  the  children  to- 
mtfd  ttie  deer  knowledge  of  those  univeraal  qnalitiea.  Thia  book  fliminhni 
botii  a  compcebenaiVB  view  of  the  moat  aanal  finint  and  the  unpleat  meana  of 
making  tbe  fint  reiatictw  of  nmnbera  iiil«11igibb  to  tbe  cliiM. 

ICore  advanced  ilepa  toward  thia  pnTTtoae  mna^  however,  together  with  the 
ooReaponding  ezcrdsea  ia  laagn«g«^  be  put  olT  to  a  later  pcsiod,  and  mnat  be 
oonnected  with  tbe  qwdal  exercieea  in  mmiber  and  Ibnn,  wliich  two^  aa  the 
elementary  pointa  of  odt  knowledge^  moat  be  taken  up  after  a  fiill  course  at 
exeRsaeein  language. 

The  cuta  in  die  elemental;  manual  for  thia  inatruction,  the  "Bwit  Jor  MA- 
tr»,  <x  for  tbe  earlieet  cduldhood,"  are  ao  aslected  aa  to  tving  forward  all  the  tmi- 
Tcraal  phjacel  qoalitiee  of  which  we  beoome  amre  throng  tbe  Bve  aenaEa; 
and  ta  to  enable  motben  readily  lo  give  th^  childien  Uie  command  of  the 
moat  deftnite  expieaaionB  relative  to  them,  witbont  any  paina  of  their  own. 

Aa  relatea,  nex^  to  Qimb  qualitiea  of  tbinga  wbi<di  become  lotowo  to  o^  not 
immediately  thnra;^  tbe  five  aenaeo,  but  Ibrou^  the  aeparating  powers  of  oar 
facol^  of  compariaon,  imagination,  and  bcull?  of  efaetraction,  in  regaid  to 
them  alao,  J  adl)er«  to  my  prino^dc^  not  to  endeavor  to  bring  an^  homan  op^ 
ioo  to  a  premature  r^jenee^  bnt  to  make  noe  of  the  Deoeoaary  Icnowledge  of 
the  ^propriate  abstract  terma  by  the  childly  aa  a  mere  exercise  of  memoiy; 
and  alao  to  aoine  exteDt  as  a  Ugbt  nonridmiant  ibr  the  plaj  of  their  imagiiM- 
tiona  and  of  their  powKa  of  foRrthoogfati 

In  reforence  to  sndi  ol^ecta  aa  we  recogniae  immediately  by  tbe  Ave  aenaea, 
Mid  in  referenoe  to  which  it  la  neceaaaiy  to  teach  the  cbiU  as  quickly  aa  pon- 
Ue  to  expraea  himaelf  with  [oeciaion,  I  take  from  •  didiDnaiy  lubflbiuee  whow 
EMBt  prominent  qoalities  ate  auch  as  we  can  dietingoiah  by  the  five  eeoaet,  and 
pat  down  witb  them  the  adjectives  vhiib  describe  thoae  qualities;  aa — 

(Aai)  EeL    Slippery,  w<Min-Bbapad,  ton^-ddnned. 

(J«t)  Caroaaa.    Dead,  oSbnvve, 

{Abend)  Eveoing.    Quiet,  cheerfbl,  cool,  raii^. 

iAchae.)  Axle.    Strong;  weak,  greaay. 

{Aeier.)  ¥iM.  Sandy,  cl^ey,  sowed,  mannrad,  fertile,  proBtable,  nnproAt- 
■ble. 

Tben  I  rererae  thia  proeeedlnK  and  in  the  aame  way  aelect  ftom  the  dictiona- 
17  adjectivea  expi^ning  diattngniiihing  qoalitieB  <^  ol^eota  reoognized  bf  tbe 
five  iMiaet,  and  set  down  after  them  the  aubetanUve  names  of  olgetAa  po—a 
ing  them:  as 

Bound.  ■  Ball,  hat,  moon,  bub, 

Ugbt.    Feather,  down,  air. 
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Heavr.    Qcdd,  les^  cak-wood. 

Hot.     Oren,  summeMlqr,  flie. 

Higb.    Tower,  mountain,  gtanto,  ttMO. 

Qe^    Omuk,  seaa,  ceUan,  gMTea. 

Soft.    Flerii,  wax,  bntter. 

Bbstic^     Steel-springs,  whalebone. 

I  did  not  endesTor,  i)y  oompleting  these  explanototy  sufflzaa,  to  iliTnininh  the 
field  of  the  child's  independent  inteUectoaJ  activi^  -,  hot  onlj  gave  a  few  terms,' 
oalculated  to  qipeal  distinctlj  to  his  aenaea,  and  then  inqnired,  in  continiulion: 
What  elae  can  yon  mentioQ  of  the  same  sait  T 

In  br  the  grtateet  number  of  caeea  the  children  Ibond  that  their  ezperience 
flunlshed  them  additional  tenni^  fieqnently  Hcb  as  had  not  occmred  to  the 
teacher ;  and  thus  their  drde  of  knowledge  was  widened  and  eluddated  in  ft 
manner  either  impossible  bjr  ttie  catedietical  method,  or  poasibie  only  with  * 
hundred  times  greater  ezpentUtnre  of  art  and  exotion. 

In  all  proceedings  bj  oatechigation,  the  child  is  constrained,  in  part  b;  tb« 
Umits  of  the  defined  idea  rsepecting  which  he  ta  aatechieed,  in  part  bj  the 
bns  in  which  it  is  dona,  in  part  b;  the  limits  oT  the  teacher's  knowledge,  and 
laatlj,  and  niaro  important,  by  the  limits  of  a  painfbl  care  leat  they  shonld  get 
out  ol  the  regnlBT  artistlo  tnek.  Wlmt  noibrtonaM  limitations  Ibr  the  childl 
but  In  mj  course  they  are  aToided. 

Having  finished  tUs  portioii  of  stody,  I  proceed,  bj  meana  of  the  (UctJonary, 
to  communicate  to  the  diild,  now  Tariooaly  acquainted  with  the  objects  of  tho 
world,  a  flirtbei  incieaae  of  the  gndotllj  growing  oleuneaB  of  his  knowledgs 
of  ottjects  «o  br  ai  known  to  him. 

For  tliis  purpose,  I  dlTide  tangoage,  that  great  witneea  of  the  past  respecting 
an  that  now  eziata,  into  fbur  chief  heads,  viz. : — 

1.  Oeographj. 

1.  BiatOTj. 

3.  Katnre. 

4.  ITatural  Uistory. 

But  in  order  to  avoid  all  niuieoeesMy  repetUkm  of  the  aame  words,  and  to 
moke  the  form  of  inatructioD  as  brief  aapoariUe,  I  divide  these  chief  heads  into 
some  for^  subheads,  and  bring  the  tiamee  of  objects  batbre  the  children  only 
onder  theM  latter  sabdivIsioDS. 

I  then  turn  attention  to  that  ^;reat  object  of  my  Intuitions,  myself;  or 
rather,  to  that  whole  aerica  of  tenns  in  language  whic^  relate  to  myself;  by 
bringing  all  th»t  language,  that  great  witneea  of  the  psct,  saya  upon  man  under 
the  folio  wing  chief  heads. 

.Rrrt  hiad.  What  doe«  language  aay  of  man,  oonaidered  as  a  mertiy  pbja- 
Ical  b^ng;  as  a  member  of  the  aidmal  world  T 

Second  head.  What  does  die  uf  of  him  aa  sliivltig  toward  physical  inde- 
pendence by  means  of  the  social  state? 

mrd  head.  What  does  she  say  of  him  as  a  reasoning  being,  sIHving  for 
inner  indepeodence ;  or  self-improvement  ? 

I  then  divide  these  three  chief  heads,  as  befbre,  into  aome  for^  subhead^ 
and  bring  them  belbre  the  children  only  undor  the  latter. 

The  first  exhIUtion  of  these  aeries  of  names,  both  relating  to  men  and  to  the 
ofjier  'aiiti}ect>  of  the  worli^  must  be  strictly  alphabetical,  without  aoyiater- 
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mixtura  of  an;  opinion,  »ziA  not  at  any  conaequence  </  any  opinion;  but  a 
gradually  increased  deanieaa  In  the  knowledge  of  them  most  be  attained  mer^ 
by  tfae  juzt^KMition  of  similar  intuitiona,  and  mmilar  tntnitional  idau. 

When  thii  hat  been  done,  when  the  witneat  of  the  pott  at  to  all  tliat  now 
exiftt  has  thus  been  made  tuelU  in  Che  wbole  aimpUdty  of  ber  alphabetical 
amogement,  I  propose  thii  qaettion: — 

How  does  the  metbod  arrange  these  subJecta  fUrtber,  (or  fuller  definition ! 
To  answer  this,  a  new  labor  begina.  The  tame  columnt  of  words  with  wbldi 
(be  ebUd  bat  become  acquainted  in  teven  or  eight  oolnnin^  in  an  alfdiabetical 
order,  almost  beymd  tbe  poaubility  of  ftHgettlng  them,  are  laid  barore  him 
again,  in  tbe  same  columns,  but  in  a  claasiSed  manner,  by  which  the  method 
MTangBB  them  very  didbrently,  and  enable  tbe  child  himself  lo  ajrange  tbem 
on  the  new  principle^ 

The  plan  la  this:  ThedifiTerent  beads,  under  whicJi  the  words  are  to  be  newly 
arranged,  are  put  lo  a  row,  and  diatiDguiahed  by  a  series  of  numben^  abbrevia- 
Uont,  or  tome  other  arbitrary  marks. 

The  cbild  mutt,  during  his  But  studies  in  reading,  become  thoroughly  matter 
of  this  series  of  heads;  and  be  may  then  Bud,  in  the  columng  of  words,  against 
eadi  word,  tbe  mark  of  that  bead  under  which  it  beloi^ ;  and  thus  be  can,  at 
firtt  sight  of  tbe  figure^  tell  under  wbat  bead  it  belongs  and  thus  bimself  alter 
the  alphabetical  uomencUtnre  into  a  actratiflc  one. 

I  do  not  know  that  ttus  plan  needs  to  be  iUustraled  by  an  exaniple ;  bn^ 
though  it  seems  to  me  olmoet  superfluoug,  I  will  ttill  g^ve  one,  on  accoimt  of 
tbe  newness  of  the  plan.  Thut,  for  instance,  one  of  tbe  subdivisiont  ofEurope 
is  Oermauy.  Let  the  cbild  first  become  acquainted,  beyond  tbe  power  of  for- 
getting them,  wilb  the  eubdiTision  of  Germany  into  ten  circles.  Now  let  Ute 
names  of  the  dttee  of  Germany  be  laid  before  him  in  alphabetical  order,  lo 
be  read;  there  being,  at  tbe  name  of  each  dCy,  the  numbra  of  the  dide  in 
which  it  lies.  At  toon  aa  be  can  read  these  names  of  citiea  fluently,  let  him  be 
shown  how  tbe  numbers  annexed  to  them  refor  lo  tbe  beadt  above,  and  the 
diOd  will  aRer  a  fow  lettons  be  able  to  locale  all  the  cities  of  Gennany  accotd- 
IngtolheheadstbnsBet  above  them.  Let  there  be  put  before  bim,  for  inslaoM^ 
tbe  following  names  of  German  places,  with  flguree: — 


Aachen,  S 

Allendori;  S 

Altona,  10 

ABlen,3 

AUertpe^2 

Altori;  I 

Abendberg,  i 

Altranstjidt,  9 

Abertben,  11 

A]tleben,10 

Altwatser,  13 

Acken,  10 

Altbunzlau,  11 

Alteoa,8 

Amberg,S 

Agler,  1 

Altenan,  10 

Amhrat,! 

Abrbergen,  10 

Altonberg,  9 

Aigremont,  8 

Altenbnrg,9 

Andeniach,3. 

AIa,l 

Altensalm,  10 

AUenbach,G 

Altkiichen,8 

He  may  then  read  thete  as  follows: — 
Aacbeu  is  m  tbe  WeatpbiUian  dnde. 
Abendberg  is  in  tbe  Francxmiau  drt^ 
Aaoken  It  in  the  Lower  Bazon  circle ;  ka. 
He  child  will  thus  erideittly  be  enabled,  at  the  flist  gfanoe  at  the  nmnbor  Of 
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nurk  wbicb  diBtisgataheB  tha  head  under  which  say  'woid  belong  to  determuie 
It ;  and  thus,  aa  ma  said,  to  change  the  alphabetical  Domenctatore  ioto  a  scien- 
tlflooDe. 

And  haTing  gone  so  &r,  I  And  mjseU;  Id  tbii  direction,  at  the  limit  of  mj 
cotirae,  M  peooUar  to  me ;  ami  the  powers  of  the  duldren  so  developed,  tbat 
tfaej  can,  in  any  depwtoie&t  of  tlie  metiiad  to  wbioh  th^  di^Kwitton  inclines 
them,  and  to  which  tb^  are  indined  to  attend,  make  an  independent  use  for 
themaelvee  of  the  means  of  aasinance  which  aireadj  exist  In  all  these  depart- 
menta,  but  which  bk  of  Bads  a  character  that,  hitberto,  only  a  few  fortunate 
persons  have  been  able  to  use  them.  To  this  point,  and  no  Airther,  bare  I 
sought  to  attain.  What  I  dwred,  and  desire^  was,  not  to  teach  the  world  aoj 
art  or  science — for  I  know  none — bat  to  make  more  easy  for  the  people  at 
large  the  mastaiy  of  the  points  of  commencement  of  all  arte  and  sciences ;  to 
open  to  the  powers  of  the  poor  and  weak  in  the  country,  neglected  and  given 
op  to  desolation,  tbe  approaches  to  learning,  which  ore  the  approaches  to  ha- 
manity;  and,  if  possible,  to  bum  down  tbe  barrier  which  keeps  Iha  more  lowly 
of  the  dtdxena  of  Europe  for  behind  the  barbarians  of  the  north  and  south  in 
re(f)ect  to  independent  intellectual  power,  which  is  the  baas  of  all  efflcient  ac- 
qnirement  It  keeps  them  so,  because,  notwithstanding  our  windy  boastings  on 
nnivoTsal  enlightenment.  It  deprives  ten  men  to  one  of  the  right  of  all  men  in 
society,  Uie  right  of  b^g  instructed;  or  at  least  of  the  possibility  of  making 
nse  of  this  rij^t 

May  that  barrier,  after  my  death,  bum  up  with  a  br^t  Samel  Bnt  yet  I 
know  that  I  myscdf  am  only  one  foeble  coat,  lying  among  wet  straw.  Bnt  I 
see  a  wind,  and  that  not  for  ofT,  which  shall  kindle  the  coal  Into  a  blaze;  the 
wet  straw  around  me  will  gradually  dry,  grow  warm,  kindle,  and  at  last  born. 
Yes,  however  wet  it  is  round  n>e  now,  it  will  bum.  It  will  burn  I 

But  I  have  occupied  so  much  time  with  the  second  of  tbe  special  means  of 
iastnictioD  in  language,  Uiet  I  find  I  have  not  yet  said  any  thing  of  the  third 
of  those  means,  by  whiifo  la  to  be  attained  ttie  last  purpose  of  instruction,  the 
rendering  oar  ideas  intolligent    It  is  this : — 

c.  The  endeavor  to  enable  the  child  correctly  to  deSne,  by  langtiflge,  the  con- 
nections of  objects  with  each  other,  and  their  intermodiflcations  by  number, 
time,  and  relation ;  or,  rather,  to  make  stilt  better  understood  the  existence,  Che 
qualities,  and  tbe  powera  of  all  those  objects  of  wlitch  knowledge  tias  been 
gslnad  by  the  study  of  names,  and  made  clear  to  a  certain  extent  by  juxCapcm- 
tion  of  their  names  and  tbmr  qualities. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  may  discern  Qie  foundations  on  which  a  real 
granimar  is  to  be  constructed,  and,  at  the  same  time^  the  fiirther  progreauon  by 
which,  through  this  means,  we  are  to  arrive  at  the  last  purpose  of  InstnictloD, 
the  rendering  intelligent  of  ideas. 

Here,  also.  I  prepare  the  children  for  tbe  first  steps  by  very  tfmple  bnt  sttll 
psychological  Instructiiin  in  speaking ;  and,  without  a  won)  of  any  fotm  or  rule, 
I  cause  the  mother  first  Co  repeat  to  tbe  child,  as  mere  exercises  in  speaking, 
sentences,  which  are  to  be  repeated  after  her,  almost  as  much  on  account  of  the 
training  oT  the  organs  of  speech,  as  of  tbe  senteoceB  themselves.  Tbe  two  ob- 
jects, practice  in  speaking  and  the  laamli^  of  words  as  language,  must  be 
kept  apart  from  each  other;  and  the  former  must  also  be  attended  to  by  itseUI 
by  proper  exerdses.  In  the  ezerdses  for  both  purpoaea  at  onoe,  then,  Cbe 
mother  repeats  to  the  child  the  following  senCencw : — 
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ThB  aOitr  U  kind 

The  butterflj  hu  TuioiuIj-oalDnd  irii]|{B. 

CiUlv  tiBt  gnu. 

Tbu  pins  in  Btnight-^laiimisd.* 

Wben  the  diQd  bM  pnnoaneed  thcM  ao  often  tlwtit  ia  M17  far  him,  Un 
toother  lnquiret,  "Who  !■  goodT  WhM  faai  nriaa»«okind  whigiT  "  And 
»e»la,  "What  ie  the  AtherT  ytbtt  tm»  the  btMat&jl"  And  ao  01^  m 
follom;— 

WhoisT     Wh«t4r6l 

Camlvorotu  beaMi  eat  fleih. 

Dear  tre  lighc-footad. 

Boola  are  spread  out. 

WhohMl    Wtuthut 

The  lion  hath  itnngth, 

lUnhMreuon. 

The  hound  hu  ■  keen  aeeDL 

The  elephant  bu  a  trunk,  Ac,  Ao. 

Itna  I  proceed,  throng  the  whole  extent  of  tite  dwdauiom  anil  oonjiig*- 
tiona,  to  om'te  the  first  and  wKxad  atspa  of  these  ezecdsea ;  gofaig  also,  in  par- 
ticolar,  into  the  oae  of  the  rerhe,  tiler  a  mode  of  whldi  I  give  the  ftdlowins 
ezamplee: — 

Begard— the  teacher'i  words. 

Breathe—throng  the  lungs. 

Bend — a  tree. 

Tie— a  eheaf,  the  itooklngi,  Ac 

Alter  tbiB  comes  the  aeooikd  «pedefl  of  exetdn,  in  retta  in  oomporition ;  la, 

R^std.  I  regard  {acMi)  the  teacher's  wordi,  my  dnt}',  mjr  eatste.  I  n«rd 
one  peraon  more  than  another ;  I  jadge  (*ra^U*)  whether  a  thing  i«  to,  or  ouitr- 
wiaej  I  take  an  important  matter  Into  ooniiideration  (i)6<i«A',')l  watch  over  (iw- 
hacitt)  a  man  nhom  I  do  not  truet,  an  a&ir  which  I  am  desiroos  at  anangbiB, 
and  mj  dul; ;  a  good  man  honara  \liodkaeitM)  virtne,  and  daapiaea  {ameilSj 
vlos. 

So  Qv  as  a  man  regards  an7  thing,  he  is  attentive  (oaUnm)  to  It ;  so  br  ta  he 
dote  not  regard  it,  he  is  izkatteutlve  [unceUtrmi.) 

I  ntcard  mjaelf  more  than  evaiy  thing  elae ;  and  care  mora  for  (acA(«i  «/) 
mjieu  than  eveij  thing  eiae, 

Thm  I  proceed  to  enlarge  Ibe  q>here  of  theaa  exerdsea  by  additioni  gradn- 
allj  more  eztensiTc^  and  thus  progn^relj  more  vaiioasly  dereloped  and  mon 
definite;  as,  for  inatance: — 

I  shall. 

I  shall  giin. 

1  ahsll  gidn  ID7  health  b;  no  other  means. 

1  ahall  gun  my  healtli,  after  all  that  I  have  snffered,  bj  no  other  meana. 

1  aliall  gain  my  health,  after  all  that  I  liave  aofered  In  my  iltncaa,  hj  no  oSmi 


All  these  aenteticee  an  then  e*di  to  b*  ourled  tbroogfa  tlw  wbolo  tanaO 
•o^jogatioai  as, 
1  shall  gain. 
Thoa  wilt  gain,  Ac 
I  ahall  gain  my  heallli. 
Tbon  wilt  gain  (hy  hedth,  An. 

The  Mme  may  then  be  canied  thnngh  the  differefit  toUHa. 
Oarn  ia  taken  to  aileot,  Scr  Ihew  aentenoea,  «o  Bnnly  to  be  fixed  in  the  dhild^ 
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utiid,  snch  aa  shall  be  particuUrlf  hutmctiTt^  elevktlDg,  and  mdtable  to  Ua 
oondlUon. 

Whh  them  I  Join  examples  of  dMcripton  of  mateilal  otijeota,  in  oracr  to  ex- 
Midae  and  Btreaf;;then  in  tbe  children  the  poweis  iriiitA  thcoa  sxerdses  dereloii 

In  them.     For  instance: — 

A  b«ll   !■ 


Oo.    io  move  fbnrard  step  hv  iteji. 

Stand.    To  rest  on  the  Iws  with  the  bodj  apright 

Lie.    To  reet  upon  any  thing:  ^ich  the  body  homoDtal,  Ac,  Aa. 

I  woDid  gladly  leave  these  ezerclaes  in  language,  at  mj  deaXb,  »»  » legao;  to 
mj  papils,  making  them,  by  mentis  or  brief  obeervBtioDa  annexed  to  the  more 
Important  verbs,  a  vebicle  Ibr  conTeyiog  to  tbeir  minds  the  same  impres^oos 
which  have  been  made  upon  my  own,  by  the  experiences  of  my  life  on  the  sub- 
jects oT  their  (fgniflcaiioe.  Thus  I  would  make  these  szerci«ea  in  words  a 
means  of  imparting  tmth,  correct  riewi^  and  pure  feelings  on  all  the  dolnge  and 
GulingB  of  meiL    For  example: — 

Breathe,  (athmtti.)  Thj  life  depends  upon  a  breath.  Man  I  when  thou  snorl- 
est  nke  a  trianC,  and  tnspireet  the  pure  air  of  the  earth  like  poison  into  thy 
longe,  what  doest  thon  but  to  luateo  to  become  braatlilau,  and  ao  fraa  hnmanlty, 
weary  of  thy  snorting,  from  thy  presence. 

Bat  I  most  leave  this  part  of  the  subject 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  hmgusge  as  a  means  of  the  gradoal  clearing  np 
of  our  ideas.  But  it  is  the  moat  important  means  for  that  parpoee.  My  meth- 
od of  instnxitioi)  is  distinguished  especially  in  this,  that  it  makes  more  use  of 
laogoage,  as  a  means'  of  lifting  the  child  boat  obscura  intuitions  to  inleUigeot 
ideas,  thaii  has  heratofbre  been  the  cose ;  and  also  in  this,  that  it  excludes 
from  the  flnt  elementary  instruction  all  combinations  of  words  which  preeap- 
poee  an  actual  knowledge  of  language.  Auy  one  who  admits  how  nature  leads 
to  inlelligent  oomprebeusion  of  all  things  by  a  clear  comprehension  of  single 
things,  will  sdmlt  also  th^  single  words  must  be  dearly  understood  by  the 
child  before  he  can  Intelligently  comprehend  them  In  oonneclJon ;  and  any  one 
who  admits  thit^  rqecta  at  coce  all  the  received  elementary  bocdu  of  instrue- 
tkiD;  Ibr  they  all  presuppoK  an  acquaintance  with  iMiguage  in  the  child  before 
they  ootDmnnicate  it  (o  him.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  even  the  best  acbool- 
bocA  of  Uie  last  century  fhrgot  that  the  child  must  learn  to  talk  before  he  can 
be  talked  with.  This  omi^on  is  lemarkable,  but  it  ia  true ;  and  since  I  ob- 
served it,  1  have  wondered  no  longer  that  we  aaa  develop  children  into  other 
men  than  were  trained  by  ttioee  who  had  m>  fkr  (brgotten  both  the  piety  and 
the  wisdom  of  antiquity.  lAngoage  ia  an  art — an  immeasnrable  art;  or,rather, 
theacMnpendlumof  all  the  arta  which  our  race  has  acquired.  It  is  In  a  peculiar 
senae  the  r^ection  of  all  the  impressions  which  the  whole  extant  of  nature  has 
made  upon  oar  race.  As  such  1  use  it,  and  seek,  by  means  of  its  spoken 
eoimds,  to  produce  in  the  children  the  same  Impreirions  which  have  occadoned 
the  productfon  of  the  sounds  by  mankind.  The  gitt  of  speech  is  a  great  one. 
It  gives  the  child,  far  a  tDoneiit,  what  it  has  taken  nature  thousands  of  years  to 
give  mankind.  It  is  s^  of  the  poor  beas^  What  would  he  lie  if  he  knew  his 
strength?  And  I  say  of  man,  What  would  he  be  if  be  knew  his  strength- 
through  language  T 
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It  1«  a  gnat  deTect  in  the  very  heart  of  huoiau  edurattion,  that  we  btve  b««ii 
■o  Ib^tfUl  of  what  was  proper,  aa  not  onlf  to  do  nothing  toward  leaching 
the  loww  clamea  to  epmk,  bat  bb  to  have  permitted  the  qwechleas  to  leun  bj 
rote  iaoiated  abatract  tenna. 

Id  truth,  the  Indians  could  not  do  non  in  order  to  ke^  their  lower  classea 
etemall7  in  atupiditf,  and  in  the  lowest  nuka  of  humanity. 

Let  these  (acts  be  denied  by  an;  one  who  dares.  I  appesl  to  all  derg^eo, 
all  authorities,  all  men  who  live  among  the  people,  who,  In  the  midst  of  tbcir 
so  great  careleaaaen,  an  aiibjected  to  such  a  diatorled  and  mistaken  model  nt 
btheHj  care.  Let  any  one  who  has  lived  among  Bach  a  people  stand  Ibrwacd, 
sod  tead^  whether  hs  has  not  experienced  how  difficult  it  is  lo  get  any  idea 
.into  the  heads  of  the  poor  creatures.  But  all  are  agreed  on  the  point  "Te^ 
yea,'  say  the  clergy;  "When  they  come  to  us  they  do  not  understand  one 
word  of  our  instructions. "  "Yea,  yes,"  say  the  judges;  "However  right  they 
arc^  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  make  any  one  understand  the  justice  of  their 
cause."  The  lady  says,  pitifiilly  and  proudly,  they  are  scarcely  a  step  in  advance 
of  beasts;  they  can  not  be  trained  to  any  service.  Fool^  who  can  not  count 
Uve,  look  upon  them  as  more  foolish  than  tliemselves,  the  (bols;  and  villaiaa  of 
all  sorts  cry  cut,  each  with  the  gesture  natural  to  him,  "Well  Ibr  us  that  it  ie 
■o  t    If  it  were  otherwise,  we  could  no  longer  buy  so  cheajdj,  nor  sell  so  deariy." 

Nearly  the  same  is  the  speedi  of  all  the  boxes  of  the  great  Eurt^wan  Cfaiis- 
tian  comic  theater,  r^arding  the  pit:  and  they  can  not  speak  otherwise  of  tl; 
for  they  have  been  fbr  a  century  makii^  the  pit  more  mindless  than  any  Asiatic 
or  heathen  one  would  he.  I  repeat  mypoution  once  more: — The  Christian 
people  of  our  portion  of  the  worid  is  sunken  to  this  depth,  because,  for  mote 
than  a  century,  in  its  lower  schools,  a  power  over  the  human  mind  has  been  ac- 
corded to  empty  words,  which  not  only  in  itself  destroyed  the  power  of  atten- 
tion to  the  impressions  of  natures  t™*  destroyed  the  very  snseeptibili^  itsrif  of 
men  to  them.  I  say,  once  more,  that  while  this  has  been  done,  and  has  made 
of  our  European  Cbrislian  people  the  most  wordy,  rattle-box  people  on  the  &ee 
of  the  earth,  theff  have  not  btea  tatigM  b>  apeak.  This  bdng  the  case,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Cbristisnity  of  this  century  and  this  part  of  the  worid  has  Its 
present  prospects ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  wonder  that,  ooDSideriDg  all  the 
bungling  methods  which  have  been  proved  upon  it  in  oui  wordy  and  rattle-box 
sdiools,  it  has  retained  so  much  of  its  native  force  as  can  still  be  recognised 
every  where  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  But,  Qod  be  praised  1  the  folly  of  all 
these  apish  metjiodi  will  always  find  an  end,  an  antagonist  in  homan  natoie 
itself;  and  will  cease  to  injure  our  race,  when  it  bss  leached  the  highest  point 
of  Its  apishneas  which  can  be  endared.  Folly  and  error,  in  whatever  garb,  eon- 
tain  the  seeds  of  their  own  transitorinees  and  deatmction ;  trnUi  alone,  in  every 
form,  contains  within  Itself  the  seeds  of  eternal  lif^ 

The  second  elementary  means,  IVora  which  all  human  knowledge,  and  oonse- 
qoently  the  existence  of  all  means  of  instruction,  {xoceoda  and  must  proceed,  Is 

lustnctiDn  in  Btua  must  precede  the  conscious  intuition  of  things  having 
fonn ;  whose  repreaentation,  Ibr  pnrpoeee  of  Inatnictioo,  must  be  deduced  in 
put  bom  the  nature  of  the  means  of  intuition,  and  in  part  from  the  puipaoB  of 
inatructioQ  itself. 

The  whole  sum  of  our  knowledge  cornea, 
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I.  Thraugti  the  Impres^Ds  derived  from  all  tilings  aioond  lu,  vhen  brought 
into  relation  with  our  Sve  tetisn.  This  mode  of  intuition  is  witbonC  rale,  con- 
Aued,  and  iti  progrem  b  vety  conftuad  and  tedlonB. 

3.  Through  whatever  la  brought  befbre  irar  aenaea  hj  the  intpnentioD  of 
methoi^  g;uidance,  so  far  ai  this  depends  upcm  our  parents  and  teachen.  Thla 
mode  or  intuition  naturally  eotreBponda  to  the  intelligence  and  activity  of  our 
parents  and  teacbera,  in  rsapect  to  oomprehenslveneas  and  oonnection ;  and  is 
of  a  more  or  leas  correct  paycbologieal  character;  and,  acooriUng  to  the  aaiDe 
nia,  it  purmea  a  coiUHe  more  or  lest  rapid,  and  leading  with  more  or  leas  apeod 
and  certainty  toward  the  purpoee  of  InatroctloD,  the  attainment  of  intelligent 
ideaa. 

3.  Through  our  own  detennln«tloD  to  attain  to  knowledge,  and  to  obtain  intul- 
Uona  b;  our  independent  strifing  after  the  vtriona  neana  of  tbeni.  Knowl- 
edge thns  att^ed  poaaesaes  a  positive  and  proper  value;  and,  by  giving  to  the 
resQltc  of  our  intuitions  a  free  exletenee  within  onnelvea,  brings  us  oearer  to 
the  attaiamemt  of  »  moral  Influence  upon  our  own  education. 

4.  Throogh  Uie  results  of  efibrt  and  labor  in  oor  calSnga,  and  all  activity 
which  has  not  mere  intuitioD  as  Its  object  Thia  department  of  knowledge  con- 
nects our  intrn'tioDS  with  our  ntoationa  and  lelaliona ;  bring*  the  reaults  of  tboae 
intoitions  into  agreement  with  our  duty  and  with  virtue ;  and,  both  by  the  oon- 
stnuning  Ibrco  of  its  ptogreaa  and  by  our  poipoceleMnees  as  to  its  resnlta,  a 
most  important  influence  upoo  U»  correctness,  oompletenosa,  and  harmony  of 
our  newB,  aa  related  to  the  ottohiment  of  our  pnipose,  InteUigent  ideas. 

5.  Through  a  means  analogoua  to  our  tntuiUonal  knowledge ;  inasmuch  as  it 
Instructa  us  in  the  properties  of  things  not  pertaining  properly  to  our  intuitioua, 
but  in  whidi  we  perceive  a  similarity  to  things  which  we  know  by  our  intui- 
tions. This  mode  of  intuition  enables  us  to  make  our  ptDgreae  in  knowl- 
edge, which,  BB  a  result  of  actual  intuition,  la  only  the  work  ot  the  Ave  senses, 
the  work  of  our  minds  and  of  all  their  powers;  so  that  thua  we  6n>)y  as  many 
kinds  of  intuition  as  we  have  powers  of  tmad.  But  the  term  intuition,  in  this 
latter  sense,  has  a  more  extended  meaning  than  in  the  common  usage  of  lan- 
guage; and  includes  the  whole  range  of  Filing*  which  ars  by  nature  iusepa- 
rable  Ikim  my  mind. 

It  is  important  to  be  acquainted  with  the  distinction  between  these  two  kinds 
of  intuitions;  in  order  to  be  abte  to  comprehend  the  rules  which  apply  to  eodi 
of  them. 

With  this  purpose,  I  return  to  the  eouree  of  my  discussion. 

Prom  tlie  consdousness  of  Intuition  of  tMngi  having  form,  comea  the  art  of 
geometry.  This  however  depends  upon  a  power  of  intuition  which  it  la 
important  to  (Ustinguish  from  the  prinaiy  means  of  knowledge^  as  well  as  from 
the  mere  umpte  intuition  of  things.  From  this  power  of  IntniUon  are  devti- 
oped  all  the  departments  of  geometry  and  those  deduced  Ihim  tiiem.  But 
this  very  fitculty  of  intuition  leads  ua,  by  the  comparison  of  diSbrent  objeeti^  bo- 
joad  the  rules  of  surveying,  to  a  freer  imitation  of  the  relations  between  thow 
objecte — to  drawing;  and,  lastly,  we  make  use  of  the  art  of  drawing  in 
writing. 


This  prempposes  an  intuitional  ABC;  that  is,  the  power  of  simplifring  and    , 
deSuing  the  rules  of  geometry  by  the  accurate  distinction  of  all  the  dissimilari- 
ties which  come  before  the  intuition.   .. 
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I  ^1  dnw  ■tteDtJMt  aaBii)  to  tha  anpirical  suocMaion  which  led  ma  to  117 
TiewB  on  tbia  eutgect,  and  will  giv9  fcr  tUs  poipoBe  an  extraot  ftwn  mjf  Beport 

Id  tbla  I  aa;,  "  Having  gisnted  the  priudpla  that  intuitiixi  is  Ibe  btwia  oT  all 
knon^sdg^  It  followB  IrreaiBtibly  that  nwreot  intuitiaD  ia  the  proper  bi^  of  the 
most  coirect  ofiiaaot. 

"But  with  nterenoB  to  the  metbod  of  adiuxtion,  thcTMigh  coiraiitDei*  cl  Sar 
tuitioQ  la  eTidectl;  *  itsult  of  meaaaring  tha  aul^jeet  to  be  jadg«d  oC,  or  eke  U 
a  lacultj  of  penwiTing  lelaticuia,  «o  far  developed  •■  to  make  antdi  uewuiing 
■uperfluooa.  Thus  a  readinaa*  at  maaiuiing  correi^j  baa,  in  education,  an  im- 
mediate relation  to  the  oeoeaeitf  of  tatolIloD.  Drairing  is  a  Unwr  deSoition  of 
Ibnna,  whoee  ahape  and  oonlenta  are  coiractly  and  fiillj  defined  b/  meana  c^  a 
dereloped  pow«r  oT  naamnng. 

"  TUe  ptijuipla  that  praoitiae  and  raadineaa  in  nnaaBiing  ahould  precede  pfao- 
tiee  in  drawing,  or  at  least  maat  keep  pace  with  it,  !•  a«  obiious  b«  it  ia  unused. 
Bat  the  prooeaa  of  our  methods  of  aducatiau  ii,  to  b^in  with  inoorrect  ae^ng; 
to  build  awrr,  then  to  poll  down,  and  so  on  ten  timee  0¥er,  until  after  a  long 
time  the  aense  of  lelatiDiia  becooua  dereloped,  and  then  at  last  we  come  to 
what  we  sboald  bare  begnn  with — to  measuring.  Such  is  the  proceeding  of 
our  metliod^  and  yet  we  are  ao  aumy  thouaanda  oT  jewa  older  than  the  ^jp- 
tlanH  and  Etmscana,  whoee  diawioga  aU  depend  apon  a  trained  power  of  meas- 
uring, or  in  &ct  were  at  bottcnn  nothing  than  meaauringa. 

"  And  now  the  question  oomea  up,  By  what  means  ia  the  diild  to  be  trained 
tot^is  baaia  of  all  art,  the  right  coMuUng  of  otgectawbiob  come  before  his  eyeaT 
Evidently  by  a  ei^oceeiion  ioolu^ng  the  whole  of  all  pooatble  intuitioDB;  and 
by  an  analysis  of  the  aqoare,  according  to  simply  ontain,  and  dcSnite  rnlea. 

"  Young  srtists,  in  the  abeenoe  of  audi  elementary  ezerdaca,  find  the  means, 
by  long  practice  in  tfa«ir  art,  of  aoquiring  greater  or  less  fiwility  in  so  placing 
any  object  before  their  eyee  and  imitating  it  aa  it  ia  in  natoie.  And  it  can  not 
be  denied  that  mai^  of  them,  by  paioAil  and  long-eontinued  efforta,  have,  from 
(he  most  confilMd  intuition^  attained  to  a  aense  of  lelatiOQS  so  Ear  advanced 
that  the  measoring  of  objects  is  superflnouB  to  them.  But  then  each  individual 
had  a  different  syetem ;  none  of  them  had  any  nomeodaturt^  for  Done  of  them 
had  any  diaUnct  conscious  comprehenmon  of  the  system ;  and,  accordingly,  tbey 
ooold  not  properly  eommuiUcMe  It  to  their  achcdais.  The  latter  were  tbns  in 
the  same  oondilion  in  which  tbeir  teachera  had  beet^  and  were  obliged  to  attain 
the  aame  reault-^iorTect  sense  of  relations — with  the  extremest  exertion  and 
by  long  practioet  and  with  their  own  means,  or  rather  with  no  means  at  aU. 
Tbm  art  remained  in  the  poeseseioo  of  a  few  fortunate  individnala,  who  bad 
time  and  leisure  to  bavel  by  anch  an  inoommoiUooa  road  to  ttta  requisite  attain- 
ment Art  could  not  b^  consideTed  as  oMtceming  all  men,  nor  ooold  inatnto- 
tion  in  it  be  demanded  as  a  universal  right,  although  it  is  such.  At  leos^  this 
can  not  be  denied  by  any  one  irtio  admits  that  it  is  the  right  of  Uving  men,  In 
an  enlightened  state^  to  be  able  to  learn  reading  and  writing;  fbr  the  tfoiden- 
oiea  to  draw,  and  the  c^iacity  br  measuring,  develop  naturally  and  freely  in 
the  child;  while  the  pdnstaldng  ^orts  which  must  be  made  in  order  to  t«ing 
him  to  Bpell  and  read,  must  be  applied  either  with  great  skill  or  with  harshiwas 
and  violence,  If  they  are  not  to  injure  him  more  than  reading  is  worth  to  him. 
And  drawii%  if  it  is  to  promote  the  aim  <^  inatructian,  the  attainmimt  of  intd- 
ligest  idea%  la  neoeaarily  ccanieoted  with  the  mewnring  of  Ibrms.    The  child 
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before  irtkom  an  oltfect  ia  plaoed  lo  b«  dnwn  before  he  can  repreaent  to  hfm- 
Mlf  ite  prDpoitioDa  ia  thdr  whido  foim,  and  expreaa  UmMlT  apon  it,  can  never 
make  the  art,  aa  it  dionld  b«^  an  aotual  raeiine  of  proceeding  from  obacnra  intoi- 
tioni  to  intelligent  ideas;  ner  pnxmra  from  it  Iha  actoal  nbaUntiftl  advantage, 
thnnighout  hli  whole  edocatiiNi  and  in  haimonj  with  the  great  pnipaae  of  i^ 
which  it  ooght  to  and  can  aSbrd  him." 

In  ordM'  to  eetablish  the  art  of  dntwing  upon  thi«  bads,  it  moBt  be  aabordin- 
Madto  thatoTgeometir;  and  ttw  aubdivisiona  into  asgleaaud  curves  wbicb 
proceed  Snm  the  rudimeotal  form  of  tlia  aqoare,  ••  well  m  tbe  ditisiona  oT 
anrree  by  straight  lines,  mast  be  airanged  Into  regnlarl;  daaaifled  geomebical 
forma.  Tbisbaa  been  donej  and  J  believe  that  I  have  arranged  a  aeriea  of  geo- 
metrical fomu,  whose  use  will  as  much  bdiitala  the  child's  acqniaition  of  geom- 
ebr,  and  bia  aoqwdntance  with  the  propoctiona  of  all  forma,  aa  does  the  alpha- 
bet of  soonds  his  stadiee  in  language. 

Tbia  intuitional  alphabet*  is  a  rrmmeffical  sahdivinon  of  an  eqollatetal  square 
into  fixed  geometxical  forin^  aod  evidently  requires  *  knowledge  of  the  otigin 
of  (tie  aquare ;  that  ia,  of  horizontal  and  perpendicnlar  lines. 

The  BubdivimoD  of  the  square  bj  right  lines  prodnoee  means  of  determining 
and  meaauring  mgla^  drclea,  and  all  curves. 

This  is  brought  before  the  child  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  qoalitiee  of  the  right  line  are  first  explained  Co  him  bj  itaelf  alonc^  and 
drawn  in  varknia  nrbitruy  directional  until  a  v^rietf  of  exerciaeB  haa  given 
him  a  dear  apprehension  of  it,  without  reference  to  any  ulterior  apphcation. 
Ea  is  next  made  acqwiinted  witb  ligbt  linea,  aa  horizontal,  perpendicular,  and 
obltqne,  and  to  disUnguish  them  aa  inclining  «  extending  (onwd  the  right  w 
left ;  than  with  varioos  parallel  lines  and  tb^  namee,  as  horisontsl,  popen- 
dicular,  and  inclined  ptiralloU;  than  with  the  namee  of  the  different  varietiM 
of  angles  formed  b;  the  intersection  of  these  liikee,  so  that  he  can  distingniali 
them  aa  right,  aoute^  and  obtuse  an^ea.  He  ia  then  made  aoqtiainted  with  the 
primitive  of  all  geometrical  ibrmi,  the  equilateral  triangle,  wfati^  is  formed  bj 
■be  Junction  of  two  angles,  and  with  its  diviaiona  into  halves,  fonrth^  alxlha, 
to.  j  and  then  with  ibe  drde  and  ita  variatioD^  and  to  recagnize  and  name 
them  and  their  foima. 

All  these  deflnitioni  are  to  be  done  merely  by  the  power  of  the  eye;  and  the 
names  of  tlie  geometrical  forms  are,  in  this  part  oT  the  stadiee,  merely  sqtiare; 
horiHoital  and  perpendioular  quadrHater^  or  rectangle ;  drde,  semicircle, 
qoajter-didei  flnt-oval,  halT-oval,  and  quarter^val;  aeoond,  third,  feu,  oval; 
and  thus  he  must  be  introduoed  to  the  nee  of  these  Sxins  as  means  of  geomet- 
rical atndy)  and  ntnst  learn  the  nature  of  the  relatioiis  by  which  Uiey  si« 

'  I  ihinild  hen  obHrva  th*t  (b«  ilplubcL  of  IdIi 
g  enneOj  of  lha  ft 
kxo  taUrtlj  B«^Hied,  HI 

otrntralri  alnnils  dcftcl  In  Ibt  iriten  af  tducaUon  lo  humu  kaowMi*— UM 
I  brcwh  In  [h*  ntcamj  fboiiduloiii  if  iD  knowlcdfe.  II  )•■  ilelecl  of  kooKltdia 
a  paint  to  which  knowltdfi  oT  nDmbar  Hid  ipcech  molt  bt  nibordlaUnt.  Mr  alDbs- 
r  latuHkm  wlU  mpptj  Ebti  ktIoiu  dttttt  In  tnilriKtkiD,  ud  umrt  tlu  boat!  apon  which 

Iha  nlijaot,  lo  eoD^ar  Ihli  pnalDoD  m  Ihe  bula  of  my  bihIkkI  ;  opon 
I  InoamMaasi  dapaodi  Iha  ralaa  or  vortbltamiii  of  aU  mr  raaeanhai. 
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in»e  flrat  meanB  of  reaching  theoe  rmaltB  is — 

1.  The  endeavor  to  te*di  tbe  ditld  to  reci^iilze  and  name  Ibe  reiationa  of 
tbeae  geometrical  forma. 

S.  To  enable  him  w  know  and  m^e  use  of  tbem  Indepecdentlf. 

Preparation  for  this  parpoae  baa  alreftd;  been  made  in  tbe  "Bade  Jar  MoOi- 
en;"  and  riLriou^  ol^Jeoti  set  belbre  him — tiianjfulai',  roand,  oval,  vide,  long, 
and  narrow.  After  tble,  various  detaded  porliona  of  tbe  aJpbabet  of  intuition 
are  set  belbre  him,  ai  a  quadrilateral  in  quarters,  eifi^the,  riztbs,  Ac,  and  cir- 
d«e,  and  half  and  qoarter-circlea,  ovale,  and  half  and  qoarter-orale;  tlioa  fbm- 
isfaing  him  in  advance  with  an  obacore  oonaciousneH  of  the  clear  conceptJoa 
which  lie  must  acquire  noder  the  ingtmctloD  of  the  method,  and  the  subsequent 
application  of  these  forms.  Hels  ti»o  prepared  lor  this  conception  and  ^ipli- 
cation  in  the  "  Book  for  HoOten,"  in  which  are  given,  on  one  band,  the  rudi' 
ments  of  a,  deflDita  nomendAture  fbr  these  (brma,  aud,  on  the  other,  the  «oai- 
raencement  of  arithmetic,  wlilch  presappoees  geometr;. 

Tbe  studj  of  the  alphabet  of  Intuition  will  lead  toward  the  same  end ;  for  in 
tliat  alphabet  speedi  and  nttmber,  the  raeans  beft««  used  fbr  attahiing  an  ob- 
scure cooscioUBSess,  are  made  more  dearlj  applicable  to  tbe  deSoite  idm  cf 
geometry,  and  thus  tbe  pupil  will  gaia  a  more  assured  power  c^  expmaing  him- 
self deOiutely  as  to  the  nnmber  and  proportion  of  all  fiMUS. 

3.  The  third  meami  of  attaining  this  pnrpose  is  the  copying  of  fbrmg  them- 
selvee;  bj  means  of  which  tbe  children,  u^g  at  the  aame  time  the  two  other 
means  above-mentioned,  will  generally  g^  not  only  intelligent  ideas  as  to  each 
form,  but  the  power  ot  laying  off  eadi  form  with  ceitain^.  Id  order  to  gain 
the  first  of  those  stope,  the  relations  of  the  forms  known  to  them  in  Uie  first 
course  as  h<Hizantal  and  perpendicular  quadrilaterals,  are  now  to  be  brought  out 
by  teaching  them  that  "  Horicontal  quadriUtaral,  two  are  twice  as  long  as  wide ; 
perpendicular  quadrilateral,  two  are  twice  as  high  as  wide,"  &o. ;  going  through 
all  the  ports  of  the  figure  also.  In  this  eiercEae,  also,  on  account  of  the  varioos 
directioas  of  the  litcllDed  Unea  of  some  quadrilateral!^  It  most  be  shown  that,  of 
the  horizontal  one^  some  are  once  and  a  half  times  as  high  as  irid«t  ftc,  unto 
the  description  Is  easy.  In  like  narmer  are  to  be  studied  the  various  directions 
of  inclined  lines,  and  of  acuta  and  obtuse  angles,  as  well  as  the  rariona  sab^- 
visicoiB  of  the  drcle,  and  the  ovals  and  their  parts,  arisng  from  the  subdivisions 
of  the  aqoare. 

By  the  reoognition  of  theae  definite  forms,  the  geomctrica]  faculty  develops 
Ihim  an  uncertain  natural  Gwtil^  of  intuition  to  an  artistic  power  according  to 
definlto  rules ;  fhnn  w^idi  comes  that  power  of  Judging  correctly  of  the  rela- 
tions of  all  fbrms,  vrhich  I  call  the  power  of  intuition.  This  is  a  new  power; 
which  must  precede  the  fbtmer  uau^  and  recc^ited  views  of  the  artistic  colli- 
vation  of  our  powers  as  Uieir  common  and  actual  haws. 

By  means  of  it,  every  child  arrives,  in  the  dmpleet  manner,  at  the  power  of 
rightly  judging  of  every  object  in  nature  according  to  its  Iniier  relations,  and  its 
relations  to  other  ol^ects;  and  of  expressing  himself  with  distinctness  relatively 
to  it.  By  this  method  of  proceeding  he  becomes  able,  when  he  sees  any  figure, , 
to  define  it  accurately,  not  only  as  to  the  [voportioD  between  hight  and  breadth, 
but  as  to  tbe  relatioos  of  evei;  variation  of  its  form  fi>om  the  equilateral  tii- 
.  angle,  in  cnrves  and  crooked  outlines ;  and  to  apply  to  all  these  tbe  names  by 
.n:bidi  these  variutli  ns  should  be  designated  in  the  alphabet  of  intuition.    The 
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meaiig  of  aCtainiiig  this  poirer  are  witbiu  geomeby  Ila^  and  are  to  be  devel- 
oped still  fbrther  by  drawing,  espedaUj  by  Udmt  diwring;  and  carried  to  such 
a  point,  tbat  hla  power  of  deflmCalj  maaauring  otfject^  with  such  a  degree  of 
■kill  and  accuracy,  that  after  completjcg  hig  coaree  of  elementary  exercisea  he 
will  no  longer  need,  even  in  the  caae  of  the  moat  oomplicated  oltjecta,  to  pro- 
ceed by  actual  geometrical  ntlee,  but  can  withoat  aagiatanoe  correctly  determine 
the  relations  of  all  ^dr  parte  amongBt  eacbotber,  and  express  bimaelfdistiaotly 
rwpecling  tbem. 

Even  d:iildren  of  inTerior  capacity  attain  to  indeecribably  great  results  by  the 
developinent  of  tbia  power.  Tim  aesertioD  is  do  dream.  I  have  taught  chil- 
dren on  theae  pilna^es;  and  my  theoiy  on  this  aatjeot  ia  nothing  except  a  re- 
•ult  of  my  experience  upon  it  Let  any  one  oome  and  se«  the  ohildren.  They 
are  still  at  the  beginning  of  the  oooree,  bat  thdr  beginning  has  carried  them  eo 
br  that  it  moat  be  a  very  extraordinary  liind  of  man  vbo  can  atand  by  and  not 
qmckly  be  convinced ;  and  still  their  progreaa  La  by  no  means  extraordinary. 


la  the  abili^  to  represent  to  one's  ael^  in  aimllar  lines,  the  ouUinee  of  any 
ot^ect  and  what  is  contained  witbin  them,  by  means  of  merely  looking  at  the 
object,  and  thus  to  Imitate  it  cotreotly. 

Tbia  art  la  fitdliuted  ont  of  all  measure  by  the  new  method,  ^nce  it  is, 
tilTOUf^ut,  an  easy  application  of  ibrms  whidl  have  not  tmly  been  brought  be- 
taio  tfae  intoition  of  the  child,  but  by  practice  in  linrtatiiig  which  he  has  ao- 
qnired  actual  geometrical  ability. 

Tbe  mode  putsned  is  as  follows : — As  soon  as  tbe  child  can  correctly  and 
reedity  draw  the  straight  horizontal  Unes  with  which  the  alphabet  of  intnitioD 
b^ina,  there  are  eougfat  (or  him,  oat  of  the  chaos  of  intnitiona,  figures  whoaa 
ootline  requires  nothing  but  tbe  applioatjon  of  the  borizontal  lines  which  are 
already  easy  to  him,  or  at  meet  only  a  not  noticeable  departure  frmn  them. 

Then  we  proceed  to  tbe  perpendicular  linc^  and  then  to  the  right-angled  brian- 
gle,  Jk.  ',  and,  m  proportion  as  tbe  child  is  more  assured  In  the  sinple  application  of 
these  fonna,  we  gradually  pass  from  them  to  tbe  applica^n  of  them.  The  results 
of  the  application  of  this  role,  entirely  oolnddent  with  tbe  essence  of  i^ysico- 
mechanical  laws,  are  no  less  In  drawing  than  are  those  of  the  use  of  tbe  a^rii*- 
bet  of  intoitiou  apOD  tbe  geometrical  powers  of  the  child.  In  tbis  course  they 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  flnit  elements  of  drawing  before  going 
fljitiier ;  and  aooordingty,  even  in  the  Brst  stages  of  their  progrcos,  there  is  de- 
veloped in  them  a  perception  of  what  the  conseqnencce  of  the  thorougfa  mas- 
tery of  tbe  whole  Ent^ject  wDl  be,  and  with  this  an  endeavor  aftw  perfectkm, 
and  a  petaerenace  in  tbe  attainment  of  tbeir  ol^ect,  such  as  the  fbolishneaa 
and  disorderliness  of  the  Dsnal  tnethoda  would  never  produoe.  Tbe  bacda  of 
tluapTOgreia  is  not  merely  In  the  cultivation  of  tbe  band;  it  is  founded  upon 
the  inaermost  powers  of  human  nature ;  and  practical  books  of  geometries! 
forms  coming  in  sucoenion  aftcrnan),  enable  the  children,  pursuing  this  course 
on  correct  peyobological  prinmples,  and  under  tbe  proper  coodii4ons  of  physco- 
mechanical  laws,  gradually  to  attain  the  demred  point,  namely,  chat  tbe  fur- 
ther use  of  geometrical  linee  to  be  employed  by  the  eye  shall  gradually  become 
entirely  superfluous  and  tbat,  of  the  means  of  attaining  their  art,  notbiiig  shall 
remain  but  the  art  itaelC 
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Nature  benelT  eoboidiiuitca  thia  irt  to  dnwing,  and  to  all  tlie  roeana  bj 
wbich  tbe  1atl«r  [a  tangbt  to  the  cLild  and  csntod  to  perfectioD;  and,  accord- 
in^,  IB  actuallj  and  especlallj  gnbordinate  to  geomstrj. 

Wnting  oogbt,  evea  still  lesa  than  drairiog,  to  be  bf^u"  ""^  pnrEoed  widioat 
jHvrlom  trslnlng  in  linear  geometry;  not  only  because  it  is  itself  a  kind  of  liii> 
aar  dnwing,  and  does  not  allow  arbltnu?  Tariatkma  from  tbe  fixed  lines  at  its 
fcm^  but  more  particularly  beoaoae,  if  ladlity  is  acqailed  in  it  betbro  dmring 
It  moat  neceseanly  injure  the  hand  for  tbe  latter,  by  confirming  it  in  putJcillar 
fbims  before  it  bag  been  nifflciently  trained  to  a  tuiireml  capadtj  for  all  fi>nn^ 
mch  as  drawing  requires.  It  is  another  reason  why  drawing  ihoutd  precede 
writing;  that  it  beyond  measure  fhdlftatM  tbe  [ooper  Contiatloe  of  tbe  letters  hj 
the  child,  thus  ssTing  him  a  great  loes  of  time  spent  in  weamng  himscdf  from 
wrong  forma  which  he  has  been  acquiring  Ibr  yean  together.  I^is,  again,  is 
<^  adraDtage  to  him  during  his  whole  ooorse,  in  that,  even  in  the  first  begin- 
nings of  study,  he  becomM  conscioos  of  tbe  power  to  be  acquired  by  tbe  nua- 
teiy  of  it  i  so  that,  even  in  the  first  part  of  his  studies  in  writing,  ha  beoomea 
molved  not  to  leave  an;  thing  inoomplete  or  Imperfect,  in  his  rudimentaiy 


Wri&ig,  like  drawing,  must  be  first  commeDced  on  tbe  slate,  with  a  pendi; 
eluldreii  being  competent  to  make  a  perfect  letter  on  the  slate,  at  an  age 
when  it  would  be  infinitely  difllcult  to  teach  them  how  to  guide  the  pen. 

This  use  of  the  slate'pencU  before  the  pen  is  to  be  reoommanded,  both  in 
writing  and  drawing,  for  the  additional  reason  that  it  admits  of  the  easy  reasli- 
floatioD  of  errors ;  while,  by  tbe  TemalbiDg  on  the  paper  of  a  fitol^  tetter,  a 
worse  one  is  always  made  next  * 

And  I  shall  ate,  as  a  material  adTanCage  of  this  method,  tbit  tbe  child  will 
wash  from  the  date  even  perfectly  good  wor^ ;  an  advantage  incredible  to  all 
who  do  not  know  the  importance  of  educating  children  without  preemnption, 
and  BO  ss  to  prevent  them  fh>m  vanity  in  atlacbiog  value  to  the  wotlc  of  their 

I  divide  the  study  of  writing  into  two  epochs; — 

1.  That  in  which  the  child  is  to  become  bmQiar  with  the  forms  of  letters  and 
their  connection,  independently  of  tiie  use  of  the  pen ;  and 

2.  That  in  which  his  hand  is  to  be  trained  to  the  use  of  the  pen,  the  proper 
tastrumeDt  for  writing. 

During  the  first  of  these  epochs  I  place  &.e  lettras  before  the  child,  in  strictiy 
correct  forms;  and  have  cavised  a  copy-book  to  be  engraved,  by  □nana<^  which 
the  diild,  if  he  has  the  advantages  eonaeqitent  upon  puisi^g  my  whole  meth- 
od, can  acquire  &cility  in  writing  almost  by  himself  wiUiont  amtrrtsnon 

The  charaderistios  of  this  writing-book  are: — 

1.  It  dwells  suffldently  long  upon  the  rudimentary  and  fimdamental  lwm«  ef 
the  letters. 

S  It  proceeds  gradually,  only  frmn  the  simple  forms  of  tite  letters  to  tbe 
complex. 

3.  It  piBcticea  ttie  child  in  tbe  oombinatian  of  several  lettws,  beginning  ftma 
the  moment  when  he  can  oorreetly  write  a  simple  one;  and  goes  on,  step  by 
step,  in  the  writing  of  such  worda  ss  contain  those  letters  only  whftdi  he  ia 
already  able  to  make  perfectly. 
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4  iMtlj,  it  has  the  adTutoge  of  bdng  cat  up  into  mngle  lines ;  so  that  the 
Une  to  b«  written  apoD  caa  aliFajs  be  nude  to  stand  imoiediatelf  under  the 
copy. 

In  tbe  second  epoch,  in  wtidi  the  child  is  to  be  introdticed  lo  the  use  or  the 
pen,  the  proper  iosbnmant  for  writing,  he  is  practiced  in  tbe  fbrms  of  the  let- 
ten  uid  In  tbeir  combinatloiis,  even  to  a  higher  degree  oT  peifection ;  and  the 
teacher's  work  it  then  on];  to  app);  this  pertected  skill  in  dlwdDg  these  forma 
to  writing  proper,  by  the  oae  of  tlie  pen. 

But  the  child  most  here  also  come  at  the  new  step  in  hii  progress  with  those 
be  has  alread;  nude.  HIe  Brat  copy  for  the  pen  is  predsely  like  bis  copy  for 
the  pencil;  and  he  must  commeDce  bia  practice  with  the  pen  by  writing  the 
letters  aa  la^  aa  he  drew  them,  and  only  gradually  becoming  accnitomed  to 
Imitating  the  smaller  nsoal  fbrma  of  writing. 

The  psychology  of  all  departments  of  education  requires  a  clear  distinction  to 
be  preeeryed  between  ttieir  meAns;  and  a  keen  discrimination  as  to  which  of 
them  the  child  can  and  should  be  mode  to  practice  at  any  age.  As  in  all  de- 
partmentB,  I  apply  this  princiide  in  writing  also ;  and  by  a  stead;  adherence  to 
this  principle,  and  with  tbe  help  of  tbe  book  of  slate-pcncQ  copies  founded  on 
it,  which  has  been  prepared  fbr  children  of  fbur  and  fire  years  of  age,  I  conS- 
dentty  assert  that  by  this  method  eren  an  unskillful  sofaoohnaster,  or  a  very 
inexperienced  mother,  can  instruct  children,  up  to  a  certun  point,  in  boUi  plain 
and  ornamental  writing,  without  having  themselves  been  previously  able  to  do 
ft.  It  is,  in  this  particular,  as  every  where,  (he  main  design  of  my  method  to 
make  home  instruction  agun  possible  to  our  neglected  people ;  and  to  enable 
every  mother,  whose  heart  beats  fbr  her  child,  to  follow  my  elementary  eier- 
cises  in  a  progressive  order,  quite  to  their  end ;  and  to  practice  them  through- 
out with  her  children.  To  do  this,  she  need  be  but  a  little  way  forward  of  the 
chUd  itaelf 

My  heart  ia  lifted  up  by  the  blessed  wishes  that  spring  fkim  this  idea.  But 
when  I  first  expressed  distantly  something  of  these  hopes,  I  was  answered,  irom 
all  sides,  "The  mothers  among  the  people  at  largB  will  not  approve  of  it;  "  and 
not  only  men  from  tlie  common  people,  but  men  who  teach  the  common  peo- 
[de— who  teach  them  Chrlstianityl — said  to  me,  scofSngly,  "You  may  search 
on  our  villages  up  and  down,  bot  you  will  find  no  mother  who  wQl  do  what  ' 
you  require  from  her."  I  answered  thorn,  "  Then  I  wiQ,  by  the  use  of  these 
means  of  mine,  enable  heathen  mothers  fhnn  the  furtiiest  north  to  do  it ;  and, 
if  It  is  really  due  that  ChiisUan  mothers  in  peaceful  Europe — that  Christian 
mothers  in  my  lathH'laad — can  not  be  carried  forward  as  fkr  as  I  will  carry 
heathen  motheis  Ihjm  tbe  wild  north ; — then  I  will  call  upon  these  gentiemen, 
who  are  to-day  thus  insulting  the  people  of  the  fatherland,  whom  they  and 
their  fathers  have  hitherto  taught.  Instructed,  and  directed;  and,  if  they  dare 
wash  their  bands  of  the  blame,  and  say,  "Wo  are  guiltlese  of  thia  ioexprcssible 
shame  of  the  people  in  peaceful  Europe,  we  are  guihless  of  this  unspeakable 
disgrace  of  tbe  best  natured,  most  teachable,  and  patient  of  all  tbe  European 
nations,  the  Swiss" — if  they  dare  say,  "We  and  oar  fathers  have  done 
what  it  was  our  du^  to  do,  in  order  to  remove  Ihnn  our  bther-lsod  the  Dame- 
less  unhappiness  of  this  inhuman  condition  of  our  conntry  and  our  fiither-land, 
to  prevent  this  decay  of  tbe  first  fbondations  of  morality  and  religion  in  onr 
country  and  our  bthei^Iand  " — to  these  men,  who  dared  to  teU  me,  "  You  muy 
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Bi-atch  the  land  up  and  down,  but  its  mothen  will  not  donordewre  wbatTOO 
wUh,"  I  will  replj,  "  Cry  out  to  Oteae  xutptlmnl  motbera  at  our  btbeHand,  ai 
did  Clirist  to  Jemsalem,  'Mothers,  mothen,  how  often  have  we  wished  to 
gather  yon  under  the  wings  of  wiwlom,  humsiutj,  and  ChriBtiaidty,  as  a  hen 
gsthers  her  chickens  under  her  winga,  and  ;e  would  itotl ' "  If  thej  dare  do 
tlii^  then  I  will  be  silent,  and  brieve  their  assertion  and  their  ezperienoe,  in- 
stead of  believing  in  the  tnothera  of  the  country,  and  in  the  beena  which  God 
baa  put  into  their  breasla.  Bntiftbeydarenot,!  will  not  beliere  in  them,  but  m 
the  motbera,  and  in  the  hearts  which  Ood  has  put  in  thdr  breasts^  and  wiD 
moreover  meet  the  miserable  statement  with  which  they  have  rejected  Irom 
themselves  the  people  of  the  land,  like  the  production  of  an  evil  crvalion,  and 
proclaim  it  bd  iDsult  to  tlie  people,  to  nature,  and  to  truth ;  and  will  go  my  way, 
like  ft  wanderer  who  in  a  distant  fbreet  bears  a  wind  whose  blowing  ho  does  not 
feel.  I  must  go  toy  way,  for  the  sake  of  what  I  desire  to  speak.  I  have  all 
my  life  seen  all  manner  of  such  word-niMi,  hardened  in  systems  and  ideals,  with 
no  knowledge  or  reepect  lor  the  people;  and  the  appearanue  of  those  who  to- 
day are^  as  I  have  shown,  insulting  the  people,  is  mors  similar  to  theira  than 
uDy  other  that  I  know.  Such  men  believe  themaelves  to  be  upon  an  eminence 
and  the  people  at  a  depth  &r  below  tbeoi;  but  theyara  mistaken  on  both 
praotB,  and  like  wretched  apes,  bj  the  arrogance  of  thur  miseraUe  nature,  hin- 
dered and  made  Incapable  of  rif^t  Judgment  on  the  real  value  of  actual  animal 
power,  or  that  of  real  human  endowments ;  thos  these  wrebdied  word-men  are, 
even  by  the  tolUetct  aCtainmenta  of  th^  unnatural  course,  become  incapable  of 
observing  that  they  are  walking  on  stilti^  and  that  they  must  get  down  frran 
their  wretched  wooden  legs,  in  order  to  be  planted  ss  flnnly  as  common  people 
are,  npon  Qod'e  earth.  I  am  forced  to  pity  tbem.  I  have  beard  many  of  thoea 
wretched  word-men  say,  with  auch  a  mixture  of  nun-lika  limooenoa  and  isbbin- 
iod  wisdom,  "Wbat  can  be  better  for  the  people  than  the  Eeidelbefg  cate- 
chism and  the  psalter?  "  that  I  have  been  forced,  out  of  coDsiderBtion  for  hu- 
manity, to  give  up  my  respect  for  even  the  foundation  of  this  error.  *  And  even 
if  I  would  excuse  tbe  error,  tt  would  still  be  an  error,  and  will  be.  If  en  are 
ever  like  themselves;  ani  book-learoed  men,  aitd  their  pupils,  have  likewise 
been  so.  I  will  tbereftHv  open  my  mouth  no  longer  sgainst  the  verbiage  of 
.  their  human  sayli^is,  and  the  tinkling  beQs  of  their  oeremotuouanees,  and  the 
deligbtfol  foolish  frame  of  mind  which  must  naturally  thenoe  arise ;  but  will 
only  say,  with  that  greatest  of  men,  who  ever  ben^dally  advocated  the  cause 
of  truth,  the  people,  and  love,  against  the  errors  of  the  hoc^-leamed,  "Lord, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

But  to  return:  The  study  of  writing  seems  to  appear,  in  the  third  [daaa,  as  an 
Introduction  to  teeming  speech.  It  is,  indeed,  easentiallf ,  notlung  bat  a  pecQ- 
liar  and  special  application  of  the  latter. 

As,  therefbre,  writing,  considered  as  a  study  of  form,  comes  according  to  mj 
method  into  connection  with  geometry  and  drawing,  and  thus  etfjoya  aU  tbe  ad- 
vantages derivable  fhim  the  early  development  of  those  stutUes,  so,  as  a  speciBl 
department  of  the  study  of  speech,  it  comes  into  connection  with  alt  that  has 
been  done,  from  the  cradle  upward,  by  the  method  for  the  derelopmeut  of  thai 
fecully,  and  enjoys  the  same  advantagee  which  were  secured  and  sstabllsbed 
for  it,  fVom  the  previous  training  of  it  1^  tiie  "  Badi  Jar  MoOaen,"  and  the  sp^ 
ing  and  residing-book. 
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A  diild  taogbt  b^  this  method  knows  the  spdling-book  tmd  the  flrat  reading- 
book  timon  by  rote;  h«  knowa,  to  a  peat  extent,  lbs  banB  of  orthograpliy 
■ndipeech;  and  when  he  baa  acquired  &dli^  In  tbe  (brms  of  writing,  by  meani 
of  tbe  pencil-book  and  the  flrat  ezerciaea,  so  far  aa  conc«m  dngle  lettera  and 
their  connection,  he  will  need  no  ipecial  copiee  to  proceed  in  hia  stndiw  in  writ- 
ing, for  he  will  then,  bj  meana  <^  Ilia  knowledge  of  apeeoh  and  orthogr^hf, 
hav«tlieaubal«iiceof  aUthocoineain  hia  head,  and  can  write  down,  from  tbe  ■<»■ 
qnaintance  he  haa  acqnired  witb  the  epelling  and  reading-booka,  whole  aerlea 
of  words;  b;  which  hia  knowledge  of  langnage  la  continnallj  increased,  and 
hia  meniorjr  and  imagination  b^ned. 

The  adrantagea  of  exeidaw  in  writing  thua  arranged,  and  oonneoted  with 
UiOBB  in  language^  are  aa  followe; — 

1.  Thej  coDtinnall/  Inoease  the  grammatical  GwOitr  which  the  child  has 
already  acijuired,  and  make  its  baws  in  hia  mind  more  firm.  Thia  can  not  GiU 
to  be  the  case ;  for  the  arrangement  of  tbe  (eadlng-book,  in  which  nonna,  ad- 
Terba,  verbs,  cot^unctione,  tc,  aland  in  separale  odnmna,  enables  him  to  write 
them  down  as  they  stand;  by  which  means  be  sognirea  the  power  of  determ- 
ining at  once  in  whieb  aeries  any  word  belongs  that  oomea  before  him.  In  this 
manner  even  the  raise  applicable  to  these  classes  of  words  will  shape  tbem- 
•elvea  in  bis  mind. 

3.  By  these  ezerefans  bi  langnage,  sccofding  to  tbe  metho^  ia  also  cultivated 
the  general  power  of  arriving  at  intelligent  ideas ;  for  the  child  may,  as  a  wiil- 
.lBg-«xerCi*e^  write  out  bis  dictionary,  according  to  the  headings  and  distinctlona 
of  the  series  of  aubdiviaiona  w^ich  he  has  already  leaned,  Into  groDpa  of  wordi^ 
and  thus  anwige  for  hlmwitlf  orderly,  generalized  views  of  the  vaiioua  rlntwina  of 

3.  The  means  of  padnally  attaining  to  bteUigent  Ideas  by  writLng-exerdsea 
are  reinforced  in  two  wsys:  flnt,  because  the  pupH  gains  practice  both  by  the 
writtT%  and  reading-lessons,  throngh  tbe  elac>datcryiazUq)OdUons  of  the  im- 
portant nSuns,  verbs,  adverbs,  Ac. ;  and,  second,  he  gains  Independent  power  in 
discovering  and  adding  the  ideas  derived  from  his  own  experience  to  tbe  various 
series  of  terms  whose  chief  conceptions  he  has  made  his  own  while  engaged 
in  studying  reeding. 

miua,  in  the  writing-exercises,  for  example,  he  sets  down  not  only  the  names 
of  wbat  be  has  learned  in  the  reading-book  to  call  "htgji"  and  "pointed,"  bnt 
he  practices  himself  and  the  very  task  stimulates  bim  to  do  so,  in  remembering 
and  adding  such  objects  as  he  recollects,  within  bis  own  experience,  of  that 

I  will  give  an  example,  to  illuattate  the  inveat^[BtIng  q^tob  children  as  to 

such  additions. 

I  gave  ont  to  them  the  word  "Three-oomered;"  of  which,  along  wilb  a 
oonntiy  s^Kwlmaster,  they  Aunlshed  the  following  '"T'°"i°f : — 

Three-oomered  ;  Triangle;  plomb-Ievel ;  halfaneok-elotli;  carpenter'i  square; 
a  kind  of  file;  bayonet;  prism ;  beech-nnt;  eognver'B  sonper;  iroaDd  leil  by 
leech;  blade  of  aBword-oane;  baclivrheat  kenid;  leg  of  ■  pair  of  dividen  ;  the 
nnder  anrlkos  of  the  noH;  leaf  of  "  Qood  Henry;"  splnacli  leaf;  seed-pod  of 
tulip ;  fignre  1 ;  seed-pod  of  shepherd's  pouch. 

They  found  still  others  on  lablea,  and  in  ronnd  windows,  which  they  were 
unable  to  give  names  tar. 

The  like  is  the  case  with  reference  to  the  addition  of  ai^ectivea  to  the  nonna. 
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For  inatuce,  fiw  ohUdraa  Mumed  to  tb«  namw  eel,  «gg,  arenii^  UM  onlf  aU 
the  a4)c^TBa  wbidi  thej  had  ieamed  h  aimezad  to  thecB  m  the  ra•diI]g-blM^ 
tut  tboH  (iM  wbioh  ttielr  own  experioice  enabled  thtaa  to  add  h  ({qjni^riMe. 
Vrnt,  br  thia  mode  of  eidleotiiig  tiie  qoaUtiM  of  all  tbinga,  ibej  airivt,  by  tbe 
■implMt  of  procewM,  at  tlie  meant  of  beoomlnf  aoqnainted  and  familiar  wttli 
the  iMtlin^  Maeooe,  and  qoalitiea  of  ali  thinga,  from  varioaa  directioiu,  and  in 
a  mode  hannoniaitig  with  tboir  own  eKperienoe.  The  same  ia  tme  c^  vtata; 
■B,  Ibr  iutaoM^  if  the  ohildran  are  to  elodtbte  the  Tirb  "to  obBerre,"  1^  ad- 
ding Dcmna  and  adverlM  to  it,  ttiey  would  elnddata  or  tetxaaftny  tbeta,  not 
only  with  the  trorda  which  tbej  had  found  acranopaiiThig  them  in  the  reading- 
boc^  but  would  add  otiien,  ae  in  the  prerioua  caae. 

The  oonaeqneocee  of  tbeM  exerciaee  are  far-reaehitig.  inte  deMsiptimta 
which  the  ohitdrao  hare  leanud  b;  rote,  aa  of  the  ball,  BOing,  atanding,  iTin^ 
the  eja,  the  ear,  ia.,  lieoome  definite  and  unlveraal  guidea  to  them,  bj'  Trmann 
of  iriiidi  tbe7  beooma  able  to  expreaa  themaelvea,  botii  orallj  and  in  writing, 
as  to  erer;  thing  with  whoae  form  and  contMita  tliey  beoome  acquainted,  tt 
will  of  conrae  be  obeerred,  that  thia  rasuit  can  be  reaehed,  not  b;  isolated,  ex- 
ologive  practice  in  writing;  but  by  connecting  it  wiUi  the  whole  Mrie*  (rf'  toewa 
bj  which  the  method  gtaduall;  elevstee  ita  pupila  to  Uie  atlainmest  of  intdli- 
gent  ideaa. 

It  ia  also,  aa  tto^liDg  in  connection  with  the  whole  comae  of  inatroelion,  that 
I  »j  of  the  atudj  of  writing,  that  it  ahoold  be  aom[deted,  not  mer^  aa  an  art, 
but  as  a  boaiDeM  aoquiremeni ;  and  that  the  child  ahoold  be  caiiied  to  aoidi  k 
degree  of  bdllty  ia  il^  that  he  shall  be  able  to  ezpren  himaelf  aa  diatinctlf 
reapeoting  It^  uid  oae  It  a«  eaaily  and  aa  onirenalfy,  aa  apeaUng. 

The  thiid  elemeatai;  meana  of  oar  knowledge  ia 


WhUe  eonnd  and  Rum  lead  oa  towaid  the  intelUgenee  of  Ideu,  and  the  Intd- 
lectoal  independence  whidi  are  attained  through  them,  by  the  uae  df  Tarion 

meana  of  instruction  mbordlnate  to  themaelvea,  ajithmetio  ia  the  only  depart- 
ment of  Instmdjon  which  makM  nae  of  no  audi  anbM'dinate  meaOB,  but  Beema, 
ttrougbout  the  whole  extent  of  its  influence,  to  be  only  a  ample  reaolt  <^  the 
primitive  fiicalty,  by  which  we  represent  clearly  to  ou^dTC(^  in  all  caaea  of  in- 
tuition, the  relatione  of  greater  and  lew,  and,  in  eaaee  where  nteaanrement  la 
impoaaible,  to  fbnn  a  perfectly  clear  idea  of  the  relation. 

Soimd  and  form  often,  and  in  Tatioua  waya,  contain  wtlhin  themaelrea  a  genn 
of  error  and  delusion ;  but  number,  never :  it  alone  leada  to  infallible  reauHa ; 
and,  if  geometry  malcea  the  same  chiim,  H  can  be  only  by  meana  of  the  apidica- 
tion  of  aritbmetit^  and  in  coqjunctlon  with  it ;  that  1^  it  la  in&lliUe,  at  long  ■• 
tt  arithmeticizeB. 

Kocc^  therefon^  this  department  of  inatructlon,  which  leada  with  moat  cer- 
tain^ toward  the  purpoae  of  all  inatnicUon — intelligent  ideas — mnst  be  hon- 
ored aa  the  most  important  of  all  the  departments,  it  la  tberefive  eTidont  that  It 
most  also  l>e  pursued  oniTersally,  and  with  the  ulmoet  care  and  wisdom ;  and 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  attainmeat  of  the  ultimate  object  of 
educatioD ;  and  also  that  it  thoold  be  put  in  a  fbrm  whid)  shall  admit  all  the 
advantagea  which  a  profound  paydiology  and  a  meet  comprebttidTs  knowledge 
cf  the  invariable  laws  of  the  pby^cal  mechanlflin  of  bstntctioD  can  secuni.    I 
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!wT«^  thetelbrB,  nnde  Om  nbnoat  affbrta  to  Iniug  arithmetia  before  tbo  intnltfon 
of  the  diHi,  M  the  deMest  remit  of  tbew  Uwi)  end  Dot  011I7  to  reduce  the 
elemeot  of  it  in  the  nued  to  tbat  «implicitr  wM^  tbe;  wear  In  the  actoal  phe- 
nomenA  of  oetan^  bnt  also  to  preaerre  tbli  ume  ^mp1icit7>  vithout  1117  -mia- 
tioiii  atriotly  and  witboat  excejition,  in  ereiy  step  of  onward  pTognai ;  in  the 
eoatie&m  Ibat  even  the  AirtheM  attainmenti  in  thii  study  can  011I7  be  the 
means  of  bue  enliglitemnent — that  is,  meeJu  of  atbuning  to  intelligent  ideas 
and  coireot  Tiewa — m  &r  aa  it  is  developed  fn  (he  bnmaQ  mlad  in  the  nme 
(Hder  of  progreaa  in  which  it  proceeds  Dwn  nature  heig^  from  the  ver; 
be^nning, 

ASITHHnia 

This  BtisBB  wholly  from  the  iLmple  collocation  and  separation  of  serend  oni- 
tiee.  Ite  primitive  Ibrmnla  is  evldentl?  as  has  been  atatel  One  and  one  make 
two,  end  <xie  from  two  lesYee  one.  Erery  Bgnre,  whatever  its  vdne,  is  in 
itself  only  a  mode  of  abbreviating  tiiie  mcUBientaiy  (brm  of  all  compntati<m. 
Il  ia,  however,  important  that  the  recollection  of  the  primitive  form  of  the  rela- 
tions of  nombera  etunild  not  be  weakened  in  the  mind  by  the  abbreviated 
means  of  arithmetic;  bnt  that  they  should,  by  means  of  the  forms  in  which  tli» 
study  is  punned,  be  careflilly  and  deeply  impreesed  upon  It;  and  that  aU  pro^ 
re«  in  this  department  towaid  the  end  pn^ioaed  should  be  fiiunded  npon  that 
deeply-eeated  cwucdousnga  of  the  material  relationa  wbidi  ties  at  the  bams  of 
all  arithmetio.  If  this  does  not  happen,  the  very  Qrat  means  of  attaining 
intelligent  ideas  would  be  degraded  to  a  mere  plan  of  memory  and  imagination, 
and  thus  made  powertew  for  ite  real  object 

Tbismost,  of  oonrse^  be  the  case;  for  i^  for  LoBtMice,  we  leain  by  rote  that 
three  and  four  are  aeven,  and  then  proceed  to  nse  this  seven  as  If  we  reaOy 
kneiT  that  three  and  (bur  made  it,  we  sboold  deotive  omaelTee ;  for  the  inner 
tmth  <^  the  seven  would  not  be  in  ni^  nnce  we  should  not  be  conscious  of  the 
uMterial  basis  which  alone  can  give  the  empty  words  any  tmth  for  ns.  The 
fact  is  the  Bame  in  all  the  departments  of  human  knowledge.  Drawing,  in  IQcs 
manner,  if  not  baaed  upon  the  geometry  from  which  it  ia  dednoed,  loses  that 
internal  truihfiilncea  by  means  of  wbiob  only  it  can  lead  us  toward  intelligent 

I  begin,  in  the  "  Awk /n- JKHAcrs,"  to  endeavor  to  make  upon  the  child  that 
Ann  impression  of  the  relatians  of  numbers,  as  such  actual  interchanges  of  mora 
and  leea,  as  may  be  obaerred  in  objects  diacemlble  by  the  eye.  The  first  tables 
of  that  work  oontwa  a  series  of  Directs  intended  to  bring  distinctly  before  the 
eyes  of  the  children  the  ideas  of  one,  two,  three,  Jtc,  Dp  to  ten.  Then  Ilet  the 
children  aelect  fitHn  the  {dotores  the  otgects  which  represent  one;  then  the 
twos,  threcfl,  Ac.  Then  I  make  ttie  same  relations  GunUiar  to  tbem  by  their 
fingers,  orwith  peas,  small  stone^  or  Bodi  other  oltjects  as  na^  be  at  hand; 
SAd  I  •\"\j  renew  tlie  oonaciooaoess  of  the  numbers  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
timea,  by  (be  divnon  of  words  hito  afUatdes  and  letters  on  (he  spelling-board, 
and  asking,  How  many  ^llables  has  that  word  T  What  is  the  flret  1  The  sec- 
ond? ^  Id  this  manner  the  primitive  Ibrm  of  sB  arithmetic  becomes  deeply 
impressed  upim  the  tiiildren's  mind^  by  wMch  means  tliey  become  fomiliar 
with  the  means  of  abbre^athig  K,  by  flgDrea,  with  the  fiill  oonscioasneaB  of 
Uielr  inner  ^utb,  bcrore  proceeding  to  the  use  of  the  figures,  withoat  keeping  this 
heokground  of  intoition  befora  their  eyes.    Aside  trom  the  advantage  of  thna 
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mikiiig  arithmetic  a  baaii  Tor  intetligect  ideaa,  it  ia  incredible  hov  ew^  the 
■tody  thus  becomee,  even  to  chlldjen,  throi^  this  umred  prepumtion  oT  Che  in- 
tullion ;  Md  experienoe  aliowa  tfaat  the  beginning  even  ia  diDcult  cinlj  becaOM 
thii  paTchological  rule  b  not  UBed  to  the  proper  extent.  I  mngt,  thereon,  go 
KHneirlut  more  into  detail  Dpon  such  of  m;  roles  as  are  here  spplicaUe. 

Be^ee  the  itepi  already  mentioned,  and  after  them,  I  make  uae  of  the  iq>ell- 
Ing-tableta  also  ts  a  menoa  of  teaching  arithmetic;  I  call  mdi  tablet  one,  and 
be^in  with  the  diild  at  a  time  when  it  can  leain  lla  letten,  to  instmct  itin  the 
knowledge  of  the  lelaCiona  of  nnaibeTa.  I  lay  down  one  tablet,  and  Mk  the 
child,  "Are  there  many  tablelaT"  He  annren^  "No;  onlj  one."  Then  I 
put  one  more,  and  »j,  "  One  and  one.  How  many  ia  itt "  The  child  answer^ 
"  One  and  one  are  two."  And  k>  I  go  on,  adding  tmlj  one  at  a  dme,  then  two| 
thre«^  ifC^  at  a  time. 

When  the  chDd  ha«  thorougfalj  mastered  Om  combinationi  of  one  and  one,  ai 
far  *■  ten,  and  states  them  with  entire  (adlity,  I  put  the  ipelliDg-tebtets  before 
hhn  In  the  same  maAner,  but  vary  the  qoeetlon,  and  ny,  "  If  yon  hnTe  two 
tableta,  how  many  timM  one  tablet  have  you?"  The  duldaecs,  redrang,  and 
answers  correctly,  "  If  I  have  two  tablets,  I  have  twice  one  tablet" 

When  he  has  thua,  by  the  limited  and  often-rtpeat«d  conipiitatk»i  of  their 
parta,  gained  a  dear  nnderstanding;  of  Hie  number  of  ones  in  eacb  of  the  lint 
nomberB,  the  question  is  Taried  again,  and  he  is  asked,  with  tbe  tablets  In  sight 
as  befcre^  "How  many  times  one  are  twoT  how  many-times  one  are  three!" 
ftc.;  and  agun,  "  How  many  times  is  one  in  two;  in  three?  "&«.  When  tlie 
chDd  has  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  Amplest  rudimentary  forms  of  addi- 
tion, multiplication,  and  division,  and  Intuition  has  enabled  him  to  master  the 
OMenoe  of  the  processes,  the  next  st^  la  to  make  him  tboroo^y  acquainted. 
In  like  manner,  by  intuition,  with  the  mdimentaiy  Ibrms  of  subtraction.  This 
is  done  as  follows : — From  ttte  whole  ten  tablets  together  I  take  away  one,  and 
ask,  "If  you  take  away  one  from  ten,  how  many  remainsT"  The  child  ledi- 
oos,  Bnda  nine,  and  anawera,  "If  I  take  one  away  from  ten,  thnu  remain  nine." 
lien  I  take  away  another,  and  ask,  "  One  lees  than  nine  is  how  many  T  "  Tbe 
child  redcons  agiuo,  finds  nine,  and  answera,  "One  less  than  nine  is  eight" 
And  so  it  proceeds  to  the  end. 

Ttaa  mode  of  explaining  arithmetic  can  be  practiced  by  means  of  the  ibllow- 
Ing  aeries  of  figures : — 

1  11  11  11  Ae. 
I  111  111  111  Ao. 
1     1111  1111  1111  Ac 

When  the  additions  in  one  of  these  ot^umna  are  fluidied,  they  may  be  UMd 
fiv  subtraction;  e.  g.: — 

If  one  and  two  are  three,  and  two  and  three  make  Qve,  and  two  aad  fire 
make  seren,  Ac,  up  to  twenty-one;  then  two  tatdets  may  be  removed,  and  the 
question  asked,  "Two  less  than  twenty-tme  Is  how  numyT"  and  so  on,  until 

The  knowledge  of  tbe  greater  or  less  number  of  ol^ecti,  which  is  avrakwed 
In  the  child  by  the  laying  beG>re  h't"  of  actual  movable  bodiee,  ia  strengthened 
ag^  by  the  use  of  arithmetical  tables,  by  means  of  which  the  same  succeB. 
dona  of  relationa  are  eet  befbre  him  in  lines  and  pcrinti.  Theaa  tables  an  nssd 
aa  gulden  In  reference  to  oompating  with  real  ol;(eet^  as  the  spelling-book  b  Is 
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contiectioa  with  vifUiig  wonla  on  the  bladibD>Td;  and  when  the  lUld  lua  pro- 
ceeded as  br,  Id  reckoning  with  Te«l  ol^ecl^  u  thew  teblM,  which  Me  entird^ 
bued  on  intuiticD,  hia  ■pprehemion  at  the  actual  relatioiii  oT  numben  will 
have  become  w  etrengthened,  that  the  abbreviated  modes  of  proceeding  by  tbe 
naual  flgnre^  eren  without  the  Intoltloti  of  object*,  will  be  incre<UbI;  ea^  to 
bin,  while  hia  mind  will  hare  been  preaerred  from  error,  delecta,  and  bixniul 
InitractionB.  TIiub  it  aaj  be  said,  with  atrict  corroetDeM,  that  mudi  a  BtQdjr  of 
aritiunedc  Is  ezcLoaiTely  an  ezerdae  of  the  reason,  and  not  at  all  of  the  memo- 
ry, nor  any  mechanical  routtne  practice ;  batthe  rceolt  ofthedeareBt  andmoat 
deSnlte  intmCiona,  and  leading  to  nothing  except  to  Inteiligent  ideaa. 

Bnt  aa  increase  and  decreaae  takes  place,  not  only  by  inCTeaae  and  decrease 
of  tbe  oomber  of  lingte  objects,  bnt  by  the  divi^n  of  siDgle  ot^ecta  into  sev- 
eral ports^  there  thns  arises  a  second  Stna  of  aiiUmietic,  or,  rather,  a  method  ia 
oQbred  by  which  each  aiag^  olgeet  taa^  itself  be  made  tbe  basis  of  an  infinite 
partitioo  of  iteelC  and  an  iaflnila  division  into  single  parts  existing  within  it. 

And  as,  in  the  previous  Ibrm  <^  arithmetic,  the  number  one  vros  taken  as  the 
starting-point  for  the  mcrease  and  decrease  in  tbe  number  of  shigle  ol^ects,  and 
as  the  basis  of  tbe  intnitioiisl  knowledge  of  all  their  changes,  in  Uke  manner  a 
figure  must  be  Ibtmd  in  the  second  torm  of  aritbmetio  wbicb  shall  occupy  tbe 
same  places  Jt  must  be  infinitely  divisible,  and  oU  its  parts  alike;  a  figure  by 
wMeh  the  parts  in  ft«ctionaI  arithmetic^  each  first  as  part  of  a  whole^  and  again 
u  independ^t,  undivided  unities,  aaj  be  brought  before  the  intuition  in  such 
a  way  that  every  relation  of  a  fraction  to  Its  integer  may  be  presented  to  the 
child's  eye  aa  definitely  and  accurately  as,  by  our  method,  in  the  aimple  ibrm 
of  arithmetic,  tbe  number  one  was  seen  by  bim  to  be  distinctly  contained  three 
times  in  three. 

No  Bgura  will  serve  this  purpose  except  tbe  equilateral  square. 

By  meana  d  this  figure  we  can  place  before  tbe  eye  of  the  child  the  relation 
cJ  the  parts  to  nni^;  tiut  is,  the  progressive  serica  of  fractions,  beginning  with 
the  universal  starting-point  of  all  bcresse  and  decrease,  the  number  one^  with 
as  much  distinctness  as  we  formerly  set  before  him  in  a  sensible  fbnu  Uie  in- 
crease and  decrease  of  whole  unities.  I  have  also  prepared  an  intuitional  table 
of  IVactiono,  in  eleven  columns,  each  consisting  of  ten  sqaarea.  The  Bqueree  in 
the  Brat  column  are  whole,  those  in  tbe  second  are  divided  into  two  equal  parti^ 
those  in  tbe  third  into  tiiree,  kc,  as  lar  as  ten.  This  rimply-divided  table  is 
followed  by  a  second,  In  which  these  nmple  intuitional  divisions  are  continued 
in  a  further  pn^reasiOD.  The  aqoBresi,  wbicb  In  the  first  table  are  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  are  now  divided  Into  two,  tour,  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  fbor- 
teen,  sixteen,  ei^teen,  and  twenty  parts ;  those  in  the  next  colontn  into  three, 
six,  nine,  twelve,  Ac. 

As  this  Intoitionol  alphabet  consists  of  gecmetrical  forms,  which  are  derived 
torn  the  tenfold  subdivlei*  of  an  equilateral  square,  it  ia  evident  that  we  have 
established  a  common  source  for  tbe  alphabet  of  intuition,  and  this  arithmetical 
alphabet;  or,  ntber,  that  we  have  established  such  a  harmony  between  tbe 
elementary  means  of  Instruction  b  form  and  number,  that  onr  geometrical 
forma  are  made  the  primary  basis  of  the  relations  of  numbera,  and  the  liinda- 
tnwital  relations  of  numbera,  on  the  other  hand,  the  primary  basis  of  the  geo- 
metrical fbrma. 

Ia  this  msoner  we  arrive  at  the  -conclusioD  that  we  o«o  not  teach  children 
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•riOmali^  ODdtf  oar  mothod,  ezoept  bj  the  use  of  Hw  mbw  dplubet  wUdi 
we  wsd  pnrkm^r  ■*  ■>  alcllabet  ol  mtaitkm  ia  the  mare  rartricted  »mm; 
tt«t  KM*  iMila  fiv  BWMWJDg,  writiDK  and  drawing;. 

lbs  oliBd'a  i^fmhoHlan  of  &•  Mtaal  maUriel  relatiou  of  eU  fractioM  will 
bMMM  ao  clear  by  the  dm  of  ttaia  table,  tbM  the  atody  of  tueOoam  in  tlw  omal 
flgnrea,  aa  in  the  caaa  of  the  arithaietia  of  integer^  will  beoofoe  incndiblj  eaagr. 
Bxperieooe  lAmra  that  bf  thii  netbod  tbe  ohiUren  arrfre  Gmr  or  Bra  Tean 
MriiwatapioperfcciBi^brtbia  method  than  could  poviblf  be  tbe  case  wittwot 
its  1M&  Hmm  exerolMe  alao^  ••  well  u  the  previooa  on«^  praeerre  the  cbild'a 
mind  from  oonftiiloB,  otniHkioa,  and  baoiAil  instnictiaD«;  andin  tfai«  reapeet 
alio  It  mar  ^  "^  ^^  dlttiiKtneaa,  tbat  tbia  laode  of  etodfing  arithmetic  ii 
axdaalTelj  a  Iraininf  of  the  reaaon ;  in  no  senae  a  iMse  exeidae  of  weanKj, 
nor  »Uf  routoa  machanical  prooasi.  It  b  tbe  revolt  of  the  deaieat  and  meat 
definite  intuitioni;  and  Iead%  faj  an  eaaypatb,  throujA  oomctm 
tointh. 
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Tbb  spirit  ID  whleh  Festaloza  presided  over  bis  house  can  not  be 
better  described  tban  by  bia  own  wordS)  ia  tbe  discount  vbicb  he 
sddreHed  te  tbe  wbole  bmfly  every  GhiiBtmas  Eve  and  New-Year^ 
Day.  One  of  these,  delivered  on  Christmas  Eve,  1810,  will  be  read 
with  interest,  as  it  is  not  only  a  faithful  eipression  of  the  tone  which 
he  miuntained  in  his  eetabtishment,  bnt  affords,  at  tbe  same  time,  a 
pleasing  picture  of  that  peculiarity  of  continental  custom,  by  which 
Christmas  Eve  and  New-Year's  Day  are  consecrated  as  the  two  great 
bmily  festivals. 

Chtldren,  miiw  and  dinghlen  of  thia  hunae,  and  ye  iiutiired  men,  m;  IHendi 
aad  brethren! 

Wliat  li  (ber«  Id  Ihii  da;  tbst  csHi  for  rejtrielng  I  For  near);  twioe  ten  een- 
tarfa,  thia  bonr  hni  ever  been  no  hoar  of  gladncM  I  Ii  it>  joy,  peradveDtare, 
won  eat  with  age,  and  do  we  poasew  do  diih^  than  the  drega  and  Ibmu  of  [ti 
norediolemnityt  IT  ■■>,  I  would  rather  not  partake  in  it ;  I  wonld  do!  reJMse, 
bat  monm,  in  thw  boor  of  sDoieDt  joy.  And  I  aik :  Tliat  ancient  joy,  what  was 
it)  And  1  look  aroand  me,  toaee  wbal  It  ibdow.  I  have  heard  at  the  anoieDti, 
and  I  bare  pMtly  seen  it  in  my  own  dsyi,  that  ChriatniM  Eve  waa  a  night  on  the 
aarth  above  all  earthly  nighta.  Its  ihades  were  brighter  thaD  the  Dooa-day  (rf 
bighert  earibly  joy.  The  annlireraarin  of  aatlonal  emandpation  Item  the  thral- 
dom of  ^raouy  were  Dot  to  be  compared  to  that  heavenly  night,  the  night  of 
heavenly  rejoicing.  Throogh  tbe  h(^y  nlenoa  of  its  aervioa  reaoDnded  the  worda : 
"  Glory  to  God  in  the  higbeat,  and  oD  earth  peace,  and  tuto  men  parity  of  heart." 
It  waa  at  if  the  angela  were  again  gathering  together  over  the  headi  of  meo  hi 
that  botir,  praiahig  Qod  that  a  Savioar  waa  born  onto  tbe  worM.  Oh  I  in  tboae 
days,  Chriatmaa  Ere  waa  indeed  a  holy  night,  wboae  joys  no  words  con  desoribe, 
iti  Uiaa  DO  tongue  declare.  Tlie  earth  waa  ebanged  Into  ■  beareD  every  iiiah 
DighL  God  in  the  higheat  waa  glorified,  on  earth  there  waa  peaoe,  and  gladneaa 
among  tbe  children  of  men.  It  waa  a  joy  flowiog  troca  the  Innemnat  aanctnary  of 
the  heart.  Dot  a  joy  of  hnman  afftetioD.  Tie  joji  of  haman  afibction  are  tied  to 
place  aad  oatward  clrcnmataiiaa ;  Ibey  are  iadividaal  joya.  Bat  the  jtry  of  onr 
ancfeut  CbriatoiaB  Ere  waa  a  oniveraal  joy,  it  was  the  oommon  joy  of  bnnuwluDd ; 
Ibr  it  waa  not  a  hnman,  bat  a  divine  rqoicing. 

Friends  and  bretbran,  and  ye,  my  children ;  Oh  that  I  coald  lead  yon  back  to 
Christendom  of  old,  and  abow  yoa  the  aoleninily  of  thia  boor  ia  the  daya  of  lim- 
pliM^  and  (ailh,  wbea  half  the  world  waa  ready  to  anfier  death  for  tbe  &ilL  in 
ChriatJeaoa! 

My  IHenda  and  brethren !    Oh  that  I  oonld  abow  yon  the  joya  of  Cbristmss 
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Bre  in  the  mirrw  of  tboae  diiTiI  Hie  Chriitlan  itood  >t  tbli  (tnnr  Sn  (ba  imiri 
of  hi*  bretfano,  hia  heart  filled  irith  ibe  Hoi;  Ohoit,  tai  ha  bud  with  cmrtfalj 
giftii  Th>u  Mood  the  mother  ainong  her  ofaildreo,  the  maatsr  unong  fab  worii- 
men,  the  Ititdlord  among  hb  tentiitl.  Thin  anemUcd  the  oragregatioi]  belbn 
ili  paator ;  thia  the  rich  entraed  the  aottage  of  the  poor.  Thli  w«a  the  boor  in 
vbkh  enemiea  ofiSered  ea«h  other  the  hand  of  retonoillation,  in  whieb  the  beaTily 
laden  UDDer  knek  down,  pra^ng  In  lean  for  the  pardon  of  hi*  Ir 
Njoiaiog  in  hia  heart  that  •  SaTtonr  waa  bom  to  take  away  ria. 

TTiii  hoar  of  beaTcnty  jojr  wm  an  hoar  of  aiiMtiScatMn ;  the  earth  wm  a 
heaTen-like  earth,  and,  thoogh  the  dwelling-plaee  of  mortal  man,  breathed  (he 
breath  d  immottalit;.  Death  and  sorrow  aeemed  to  have  dcfiarted  from  Ae 
earth.  The  holy  joyi  of  that  night  lightened  the  bordena  of  the  poor,  and  eaied 
the  pangi  ofthe  wretehed.  Prinnen,  who  had  Imgbeea  rilU  oat  from  the  U|)K 
of  day,  were  liberated  on  that  night,  and  retnmed,  ■■  !f  led  by  an  angel  of  God, 
to  their  deaotate  boni«,  to  their  wivn  and  children,  who  were  kneetiflg,  weeping, 
and  praying  for  their  deliveranee ;  Ibr  the  heart  of  the  jndge  had  aoftened  itadf 
in  the  joy,  that  to  him  loo  a  Sarioar  was  born,  and  [t  had  grown  milder  toward 
bia  fellow-men,  bii  enemy,  and  hia  captire.  Even  the  erimhuil  noder  aentenoe 
of  death,  whom  no  human  power  coald  reaene  tnm  hia  ftu,  waa  more  kindly 
treated ;  words  of  peaoe,  worda  of  life  ererlaiting,  inatilled  comfort  into  Ui 
trembling  nerrea.  He  fett  not  merely  hto  guilt  and  miaerr ;  be  fett  the  pardon 
of  iniqnity,  and  when  hia  honr  drew  near,  he  went  to  meet  bia  end  with  manly 
Oompoaare.  Miuiy  tbotuanda,  entangled  in  debt  by  tbe  neoearity  or  the  weakiua 
of  life,  and  peraecnted  t>y  the  arm*  of  the  law  with  mercileai  rigor,  obtained  hi 
thia  aacred  internal  remiaaion  of  Ibeir  debti  fhnn  the  more  generona  fet'tioga  of 
thdr  credilun,  who,  hi  the  joy  of  haTing  a  Redeemer  bom  to  them,  became 
themaelvea  the  redeemers  rf  nnlbrtunate  debton. 

Oh,  what  a  night  waa  Chrialmai  Eve  to  andent  Chriatendom !  Ob  thai  I 
«anld  deaorlbe  ita  bleaaingi,  and  yonr  heart*  woald  be  mored  to  aeek  God'i  Boly 
Spirit,  and  yonr  lianda  wonid  tremblingly  gire  and  rceeive  hnman  gilla  iiaDotificd 
b;  the  aolemnity  of  thia  hoar ;  br  yon  would  remember,  that  in  thia  boar  wni 
bom  nnto  you  Chriat  the  Sarioor,  and  yon  would  rejnce  in  him  with  a  holy  joy. 

Oh  that  Qiriat  Jeeni  would  now  appear  to  na  in  aprit  1  that  we  might  all  be 
like  nnto  our  children,  to  whom  the  invisible  love  of  God  m  mads  manifest  in  the 
Christ-child*  under  the  Gsm  of  an  innocent  Iwbe,  like  imtD  them  in  appeumnoe, 
but  deacendlng  from  heaTon  with  pleasant  gifts.  Oh  that  the  joy  of  thia  hoar, 
wherewith  we  rejoice  over  the  birth  of  onr  BaTionr,  eo«ld  enaUa  d*  to  aoe  in 
spirit  the  divine  lore  of  Christ  Jesna,  giving  himadf  np  to  death  to  bd  ■  ranaom 
for  OS.  Let  IB  rejoioa  In  the  hour  in  which  be  was  made  fleah,  in  ihe  hoar  in 
which  he  brought  into  the  world  the  great  giR  of  bta  death  lo  be  deponted  on  the 
allar  of  dirine  lore,  From  thia  honr  was  he  the  Lord's  High  Priest,  the  rietim 
for  our  aina. 

My  friends,  my  brethren  and  listers !  let  us  pray :  "  Bring  i»ek.  Oh  Lord, 
bring  back  unto  the  wcvld  tboae  happy  days,  when  mankind  were  truly  rejiMng 

'  ChrktmuErcmbroid  1i  ttu  time  when  chlldrto  rfc«lTt  (Iftjafeterj  khid  frxim  rhfir 
Piir«iii«.r'dfcihn»,*c.  i  bm  lajtwdof  "rhrktmmsbo«»,"lhej  are  "Chriitnim  inn."— 
yoDiiK  Br'MaDia,  HfUrd  up  wllta  llltle  wu-ts|wn,  on  tin  twin  o(  which  ill  tht  (Imer^m 
llftKre  hoiif.  Th«  prepKiHon  of  Ibe  "ChrlMniM  Itm"  la  «  hnMf  mjtttwj.xni  If  Iht 
child  uk  from  wbenet  all  Ihe  («idtrlblnfseoin«,  Ihe  sBnrtr  Is,  "TtitCbrlit^MId  hnvtla 
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in  tluir  Sarkur  Jem  Clirirt,  aod  id  lb*  Imir  of  lui  Urtli.  Bring  back  nato  ■> 
thou  liiDee,  wheD  at  this  boot  llle  hewte  of  ram  were  filled  «itb  the  Holy  Gboat, 
•nd  IbeJr  hssdi  with  gifts  ef  btolhefly  knre.  Oh  heavenly  Father,  thon  wilt 
bring  thum  bask  if  we  ae^  for  Ukui.  And,  ai  one  of  old  aaked  Jeena  Chriat  1 
'Lord,  what  miM  IdolobaasTedl'  avea  aokt  na  Mk:  'Lotd,  what  Dinat  we 
do,  that  Chiialmaa  Eva  maf  bring  nnfa  oa  tbosa  bhaainga  which  it  brought  to 
the  Chriatian  world  in  in  better  dayat  what  mnatwedo  that  the  joy  of  Cbrialniaa 
mdy  be  an  oniveraal  joy  toour  hooae,  ia  it  wm  in  the  daya  (^  old  to  all  manluDd  I'  " 

It  ia  by  answering  thia  qneaticm,  my  frienda  and  brethren,  that  I  will  endeavM 
U>  edify  yon  in  the  eolenm  momenta  of  thia  ftatival,  ao  aaored  to  the  Chriatian'a 
httrt. 

My  (rieoda,  mj^  t^ethren  I  the  jcf/  of  Chriatnua  waa  to  onr  fiithera  a  nuiTeraa) 
joy,  tbe  oommaii  joy  of  bmsBokind,  b««aue  it  waa  the  joy  of  holy  and  heaTcnly 
loTe.  In  like  manner  in  oar  honae,  the  jay  tit  Chriatmaa  will  beoome  a  nDivenal 
joy  only  if  it  become  among  na  ■  joy  of  holy  and  heaTenly  love.  Tbe  fellowahip 
of  love  B  the  only  true  aonroe  of  ^kiwahip  Id  r^oicing ;  ila  divine  power  alone 
can  break  tbe  bonda  by  which  joy  ia  reatrained  hi  the  haman  breaat.  In  tb« 
abaenoB  of  (hat  love,  our  ji^  <a  only  the  joy  of  individoala  in  aingle  objcola,  in 
whoae  excitement  ulfiahuea  la  entbrouad.  The  troop  of  the  joyfol  ia  aeporatad 
from  the  mnlUtade  at  the  mournful ;  and  Ihe  taller  are  left  to  tbeir  &te  without 
one  feelipg  of  aympalhj,  while  tbe  former,  fnll  of  envy  and  anxiety,  are  jealoiiriy 
guarding  the  aoaraea  of  their  joy,  leat  any  of  thoae  that  are  rejoinng  with  them 
abonid  divert  its  atr««iiu  into  tiieir  own  obannela.  Sncb  ia  the  joy  which,  rettered 
by  the  bonda  of  human  •elfiahoeaa,  ia  unable  to  riae  into  a  boly  and  divine  feeiing. 

My  frienda  and  brethreo  I  wherever  Iha  fellowibip  of  love  ia  wanting,  tbe  fel- 
lowahip of  joy  ia  predoded.  If,  then,  we  dedra  to  make  Cbriatmaa  Eve  a  fcaiiml 
to  oar  hfarta,  ai  it  waa  to  the  h«arta  of  onr  hthera,  the  feilowahip  of  love  muat 
Gral  be  ettabliahed  and  aecnred  among  n.  Bnt  thia  ia  wanting  wberever  there 
ii  not  the  mind  of  Jecoa  Chriat  and  the  power  of  hia  Spirit. 

My  frleud*  and  brethren  I  ualen  that  mind  and  that  power  be  in  the  midat  of 
na,  onr  honao  will  prove  to  be  bnilt  on  aand.  In  vain  ahall  we  aeek  lor  the  fellow- 
^ip  of  joy,  if  ws  have  not  that  of  love. 

My  frienda  and  brethren  1  if  there  be  no  other  but  human  and  temporal  tiea  tv 
bind  na.  we  are  inwardly  divided  already,  and  our  external  unicm  will  and  moat  be 
broken  up,  ai  a  apider'a  web  1^  the  atrong  winga  of  a  waap,  or  by  a  gnah  oF  wind. 

My  frienda  and  brethren  1  it  i*  nn  amall  thing  for  men  to  be  aniled  for  a  bdy 
purpoae.  They  rnmt  aanotify  themaelvea  in  their  union,  that  their  pnrpoae  may 
remain  to  them  a  holy  putpoae,  and  thai  the  work  of  their  handa  also  may  be 
holy.    But  it  ia  &r  more  oommon  lor  men  to  corrupt  than  to  aancUfy  Ihcniaelvee 

My  frienda  and  brelbren  1  tet  ua  not  overlook  the  daugen  of  every  union  be- 
tween man  and  man.  Wherever  men  unite  in  their  human  capooitiea,  tbdr 
uoioo  will  not  twd  Id  their  purifioation  or  aanetiEoatimi.  It  ia  only  where  a  divine 
life  fbrma  the  tie  of  union,  that  man  by  bia  union  with  other  men  can  beoome 
purified  and  aanolified ;  but  the  union  in  the  tie  of  a  divine  life  ia  only  pooible  by 
the  fellowahip  of  the  mmd  of  Chriat  and  the  eomoiunioa  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 
Whoever  haa  aot  the  mind  of  Cbriat,  nor  hia  S^rit,  will  not  be  ennoblBd  by  any 
union  with  man.  Let  us  not  be  Uiad,  tberefbre,  my  brethren,  to  tbe  danger*  of 
oar  anion.  They  are  great,  vi'ry  great.  It  ia  the  work  of  ihy  mercy,  Oh  Lord, 
46 
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■bat  Ik^  luTe  not  (maukI  milrttAf.  VmiaK  ntimdj-haam.odi'  iIm  Oi 
knman  nttora  of  Uw  dm  (ttaokwl  iMair  to  lbs  bmaiB  Batara  of  tbe  lAa !  hoir 
wniWH  kMbaea  unooftnclbe  Hlomkip  (4  weakiMHl  Hara  w»  Dottodca*- 
oradaachoT  nalo  make  tbawtakaeBof  nthoia-alqak  aiwmritb  lo  oorer  hW 
ewii.  Oh,  bow  IhUe  baa  the  aoaaca  «f  our  mdcrtaUng  rfsotod  toward  r^f^ 
aatoabig^  MUSiaBd  ilnagthttthig' h-na  Uw  poww  c(  diTiae  gno«I  How 
aAan  bava  we  rqataal  witb  a  itraly  bonaa  jojp,  mtimtii&ti  bp  tba  dMw 
Spirit,  in  that  outward  awosaa  wbiob  booaiDa  tba  nora  fUaaw;  m  we  loah  ■ 
MKn^hDEDM  Tiw«f  Ml  OhLaad,4wwlitttabaTaw»bana(Miiglbaed,M)d 
bow  mwdi  bave  wa  baan  aolMUad,  by  oar  rMqMti^.  bfyAiMdaaail  twetblMl 
let  OB  not  etnroeal  (bi*  maOet  Erom  nnnelv«a ;  Ibe  biatoiy  of  onr  nnioo  ■■  Balbi*| 
alas  tban  tba  biataay  *tf  tba  maraihl  daaUay  tl  Aram  paoa,  with  lb*  woakwaa 
of  DUD  muted  logethar  far  ■  boly  inrpoaa.  We  bava  fmad  tbia  parpoae  aAir 
Ifaa  bdiioii  iJ  nen,  but  «be  Lord  -im  bUaad  w  labaaa  witli  tba  bl»^^  af 
beann.  Ot  that  bioawpf  wa  ba»e  profed  ooaatraa  ^nroHbj,  far  !■  Aw  nitt 
of  bii  loniig  kbxb^  toward  na,  ov  waakneaai  no*  aaljr  ramaiaed  lbs  BKa, 
but  tb«;  ware  cAen  inorcaaBd. 

M;  Aieoda  aoi  breUitenI  dia  dqra  oT  o«r  praqxrilj  iMn  not,  ai  th^  oagbt 
lo  bare  dooe,  pTFporad  and  atraogthenad  na  far  tba  dafa  of  adttnriqr ;  tod  jet 
adrcniqr  maat  iie«eaaan)]r  aome  npiai  na,  leat  we  Aoold  be  aabdoad  bj  oar  b^aan 
weabonw,  which  are  ui  opca  aoDfltM  with  tbe  diTiae  porpoae  of  nw  voion.  1^ 
ftienda  and  brethren]  ar*  we  to  give  wagr  to  tboe  wcakaaaan  of  oar  hmaM 
satore,  and  aea  oar  booar  atride  oa  toward  diaaolation ;  or  dtall  we,  bf  almMbf 
oon^Tea  above  them,  aave  onr  work  from  dastroatioDt 

Mf  rriendiaod  brethtetiJ  m  the  ooaiog  ChriNniaBtabs  tooaa  d^of  daaf 
roounuDg,  or  a  jojrful  daj  at  trinDiph,  to  oilabrali  ooi  »a»juai^  over  laiiaiiliai 
and  onr  infinnitieat  The  deajrire  owinetit  weoma,  ■  We  maat  bo  hogeria)f 
open  ootward  praqwrit;  for  the  loooeai  of  oar  BoderlakiDg )  far  Ibna  ia  no  pn>> 
pcrl^  that  san  now  beaooie  really  ooadDoira  to  ita  progM*)  Bolbiag  bat  r^^t- 
eoawoaa  can  any  kmgar  adTanoe  tbs  objcot  of  onr  nnirai  To>  an  left,  mj 
fricndi,  aliDort  witboeta  leador.  Kj  atrength  ia  gone.  I  am  ao  kagor  an  ai- 
imjia  for  ;on  of  what  yoa  ought  to  be  da;  b;  da;,  aa  nambera  <M  ov  bmStj. 
Tour  taik  k  an  impMtant  «•».  Ton  ata  to  •daaola  juaiad»»  aa  wc9  m  tba 
thildren  imtroatad  to  oar  >ars.  Toa  ara  to  roaiat  tba  woild  and  ik  nia  w«cka, 
and;et  ifoo  are  loiatii^men  who  haw  giown.  gwy-htadad  ia  Ita  TanWea.  Toa 
an  to  pave  a  new  rood  throagh  in^Miiiuua  traoCi,  and  to  walk  on  it  aa  if  it  bad 
bwn  pared  long  ago.  Toa  ate  to  aot  tba  ]mu^  of  fOMhi  in  joar  4w«lapmaal| 
and  thai  of  men.in  joor  poailicai  to  the  woU. 

Mj  frienda  I  oar  maeting  togetlMr  waa  <m  a  laaa  faigb,  it  waa  en  a  hnaiu 
gronnd  ;  nor  haa  onr  temporal  conneotioB  raiaad  oa  to  aaoh  an  elamtiaa;  asd 
yet  it  ia  indiapcnaaUa  far  lb*  attainnut  of  oar  and,  that  we  AoM  riw  to  that 

Oh  id;  fricDda,  m;  brethren  I  in  what  aHUimelight  doca  Ibiapnrpcaapraaaat 
Itaeir  to  aj  riew.  Ob  Aat  it  were  poaahle  far  mo  to  preaeat  it  to  ;«a  ia  tba  Uka 
manner  aa  I  did  the  ChriatmB*  jo;  of  on  breblbara.  Tlie  putyaai  of  oar  tMi« 
ia  not  fbondcd  upon  oar  bonnn  Dabua,  bat  Dpcn  tbe  dirine  ^uA  "-p'"'-* 
widiin  it)  it  ■  on  tbia  aoooont  that  it  embiaeaa  the  whole  of  hnnaakmdj  it  ia  a 
nnlTetHl  purpoae,  becsaae  it  addreaaea  itaalf  to  that  dinoe  wed  wfaaob  God  hia 
BUTeraall;  depcaitad  in  tbe  htarto  of  men.    Onr  maana  Ukawiaa  aia  not  dariwd 
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frwn  on  Immui  natnre ;  Uiay  emuute  tron  ■  ai(in«  life  within  m.    So  &r  ootj  ' 
•■  we  are  aUre  to  tlin  imrpoae  in  ita  divliie  aharaoter,  to  br  aa  it  i*  unfolded  in 
aa  b;  diTine  meaiu,  bo  br  wtly  baa  it  is  op  a  real  foondation ;  and  it  ii »  br  aalj, 
that  the  auainment  oT  it  can  beoome  to  aa  a  laanje  of  nniranal  peace  and 
tranqniUi^. 

My  fhenda  and  bretbtm  1  if  that  be  muting  amoDg  oi/oar  union  for  the  pur- 
poKofedncaticHi  ia  no  more  than  a  *ahi  dram ;  from  wbloh  when  we  wkke,  we 
•hall  find  our  ejea  filled  with  lean. 

My  Mesda  ud  brethren  1  if  we  be  united  by  no  betttr  tje  than  that  whicli 
binda  mm  tofcather  in  the  vinl^  of  their  oomnnn  pursslia,  onr  union  will  ihare 
die  bte  of  all  nin  bnman  MnoiatioiH.  The  fUteru  of  thi*  Tain  world  will  then 
heap  Dor  anion  in  aa  unholy  bondaga,  and  we  ahall  link,  aa  man  always  doea  in 
nrion  with  man,  eioept  be  be  raiard  abore  Ibe  degrading  inflnuiee  of  nmely 
human  reUtionihIp  bf  aanetiSottion  in  a  dirine  bond.  Mean  aelfiahneM  will  tbea 
preaide  among  na,  aa  it  preadea  every  where  in  bBmon  eodety,  and  it  wilt  canae 
o«r  Bnion  to  pariah  in  itaelf,  lika  •  honae  thrawn  on  a  heap  by  an  earthquake,  ia 
the  aame  manner  aa  it  bai  nUned  belbra  thouaanda  of  human  aaaodationa.  Fu  your 
vlaw  nptm  tfali  proepect,  my  ftianda ;  do  not  tnm  your  ey«a  from  thii  pietnre. 
Hew  tfcould  we  feel  ifalt  tbta  ibontd  beftilfilled  in  uiT  Ob!  da  not  turn  away 
yonr  eyea  from  thia  pietnre  of  truth.  If  evar  we  abonld  be  OTerooma  by  onr  own 
wcaknsea,  and  lAiiged  to  aqiarate ;  if  any  of  oi  ahoold  tbnake  the  common  canae 
•ad  look  to  their  priTBta  inUraita,  aome  in  the  apparent  calmneia  ttul  aatidWttlon 
of  irifiabneia,  and  aome  in  the  aeiSab  ■orrow  of  weakncM  ;  if  we  ahoold  part  &D>n 
e«ah  other  )  it  ih«e  Ebat  are  atrong  among  na  ahould  ahoadon  the  weak  onea  l» 
their  Ikts;  if  any  of  oa  idHiald  become  Intoiiosled  with  the  nirootia  of  rain  giory, 
er  abould  endearor  for  the  lake  of  oontemptible  gain  to  obtain  Ibr  themaelTea  the 
ore^t  due  to  all.  •  *  *  •  *  My  fiwnda  and  brethren  I  ia  it  pneaible  for 
yoB  to  plaoe  thia  pletar*  of  dimdation,  degradation  and  rain  befim  your  eye*,  and 
sot  to  (eel  a  Mored  determinatian  kindled  In  your  boaom,  to  do  all  in  yoor  power 
to  areit  the  day  of  loeh  a  oalami^  t 

It  ii  impoaiiUe,  my  friend*,  my  brethren,  that  yon  can  be  tndifibrent  to  that 
[voapeet:  yo«  will,  I  know  yon  wUl,  be  elevated  and  nnltrd.  Ohl  let  n*  deliver 
amaelTea  and  oia  oanae  finm  danger,  by  elevation  and  unr^  of  apirft.  Can  we  do 
etb«r"iKT  Could  we  have  eheriahed  fn' yean  (be  idea  of  nuHng  the  oonditioa 
of  the  people  by  abetter  ediuaties,  aud  now  allow  it  to  aink  into  obliTko  I  Ii  it 
poaaible  for  n*  to  Ihrget  those  aaered  honn  in  wbloh  our  hear1>  were  SHed  with 
ploua  entboaiaam  st  the  recidleotion  of  our  great  purpoae ;  tboae  boon  in  whioh, 
aepanted  tram  the  world,  and  firmly  united  amol^  oaradves,  we  aofcnowledgedeaoh 
oAer  m  devoted  faiatnimenii  of  that  purpoae,  and  gave  each  other  the  autema 
pnaiae,  which  alto  we  have  openly  declared  befixe  men,  that  we  would  oonae- 
erate  ounelTea  to  the  holy  OBUae  for  which  we  are  oaOed,  and  aaaiat  each  other 
In  tta  parmtt,  until  every  one  of  n*  ^ould  have  obtained  atrength  and  ability  te 
pame  it  1^  himaelf,  independently  <^  aaj  farther  aadrtanoa  I  Who  that  haa  for 
a  moment  felt  in  hb  boaom  the  a^rit  of  onr  union,  oonid  oonaent  to  abandon  tha 
leatt  among  na  that  ia  truly  attaahed  to  onr  oanie,  initead  of  lending  him  a  help- 
ing  hand,  aad  leading  Mm  to  beoome  a  mature  butrament  for  the  oommim  pur- 
poaeT  b  it  poaaible  to  aee  our  blooming  youth,  whom  none  oan  cqusl  in  oheer- 
fblneaa.  In  natite  wit,  in  intelligence  and  pTMtical  aoqulremenlB,  in  phyiicBl  power 
lad  tifiStj,  wfaoae  whole  edooatioo  la  ao  evidently  aiq>erioc  to  that  oommonly 
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imparted,  «id  nottamoarnattbetbonglittluitonrni^oii  Bhoald  st 

Ii  II  pmiible  to  Tiew  the  improvemante  prodDoed  ia  the  method  of  ii 

by  reoderiDg  it  coDfonotble  to  the  luttue  of  tba  hmnsD  micd,  and  to  be  inUSet- 

eiit  to  the  idtn  that  the  experiment,  oat  ot  whioh  thsK  iiiiprDTemenU  aroae,  abonU 

be  ioterrupted  T    'No,  [t  ia  tuipoauble.    I  know  yoa,  and  though  I  may  bam  to 

eoinplaiD  oT  mocb  Mihy  among  jon,  yet  I  am  rare,  that  many  of  yoo  woold 

nuber  die,  Ihan  auffur  the  tdeaed  (ruita  nt  oar  uiion  to  be  wrMteJ  in  their 

growtit  by  yonr  (aillDga, 

No,  no !  my  betbren  i  let  the  vnoe  of  miion  be  raiaed  among  na  with  a  abost 
in  the  aalenin  hour  of  thia  leitiTat ;  the  iidce  of  that  nuioa  which  baa  raiaed  aa  lo 
the  priTtlege  of  beooming  the  ■rrranEa  of  oar  brethren.  Let  na  be  fiutUbl  to  that 
nnion,  let  u»  not  depart  from  ibe  path  prewribed  to  ua  by  the  lore  of  mankind, 
liet  oni'  object  be  now  and  fbrever,  la  ofmaecrate  onnwlTea  to  air  holj  calling,  and 
h>  remain  &ilhfal  Lo  each  other  In  coSperaling  for  the  altmnment  of  our  great  pnr- 
poae ;  Id  remain  Guthfol  to  the  beloved  children  who  grow  np  in  the  midat  of  na,  nl 
the  flower  of  youth  ;  to  remain  bithfnl  to  truth  and  lore  in  all  the  metna  that  we 
adopt;  and  in  the  whide  iphere  of  our  eiL-rtioni  to  pmerre  purity  of  heart. 

My  friends  and  brethren  1  let  Ihia  day,  ooaieonted  to  the  ramembraiiue  rf  a 
BavSonr'a  birth,  be  the  day  of  a  holy  renovation  of  onr  nnion  1  let  it  be  llie  day 
of  a  holy  renoTalioD  of  onratlve*  for  the  pnrpoaea  of  onr  cnlling!  let  the  joy  that 
Jfana  Cfarial  came  in  the  flesh,  be  one  with  tiie  joy  that  we  are  nnilcd  in  hia  aei^ 
Tioe;  let  our  jcy  be  (he  joy  (/bith  and  love  !n  Ilim  I  Let  the  sacred,  the  divine 
ofaaracter  of  oar  calling,  nun  lU  &r  above  onraelvea,  and  abave  the  dangoi  of 
human  weaknm,  whtah  eiiat  in  onr  nnion  aa  io  the  nnion  of  all  onr  brethno. 
Let  na  be  ■inoere  with  onraelrea,  let  na  not  deecive  onravlves  by  the  vaia  jin^ 
of  wordg,  let  na  not  contaminate  llie  holy  night  of  onr  t«rd  by  the  deliwion  of  ad- 
fiahncMl  Whoever  seeka  in  our  union  to  aerve  himeclf  only,  let  him  depart  InilD 
nal  Whoerer  makee  onr  nnion  a  aoene  for  the  freer  indulgence  of  hia  vreakncs, 
let  him  depart  from  na !  Whoever  te^  that  in  our  nnion  ha  groffa  more  bail 
and  faulty  than  he  would  have  allowed  himself  lo  become  eleewhere,  let  Um 
d^ian  from  o>  I 

We  are  bronght  together  by  cfaanoe ;  K  conid  not  be  otherwiac ;  but  let  not 
chance  keep  vm  together  like  fiahea  oao^t  in  a  net,  who  muat  all  perish  together. 
No,  DO  1  the  boor  ia  come  to  aeparWe  the  wheat  from  the  ohaffl  Hie  bonr  ia 
coma,  when  onr  nnion  most  oeaae  (o  s8brd  food  for  the  wicked.  It  la  enongb  t 
It  ia  enongbl  lie  goodneaaof  God  baa  given  to  each  of  as  a  time  of  grace  and 
long  aullVliDg.  For  thcae  who  have  abused  (hat  time,  it  is  now  at  an  end,  il  mvt 
be  at  an  end  1  Whoerer  da«  ni4  serve  the  holy  pnrpcae  of  our  union,  whoem 
diatnrta  it  by  bis  preaenoe,  let  him  depart  froni  na  t 

My  breChrpD  I  The  liea  of  ohanoe  moat  this  day  be  boken  1  TSo  other  lie  can 
benoefbrth  be  anflered  to  exist  among  na  tiian  that  of  love  and  righleonaneiH.  Let 
tn  part  rather  than  perish  I  We  mart  either  part  and  fblluw  every  one  hia  own 
appointed  way,  or  elae  we  must  stand  together  thia  day,  befwe  God  end  men, 
with  one  heart  and  one  soul  1  resolved  to  follow  our  common  calling.  Such  is  oar 
dnty  this  day  I 

My  fliends,  my  brethren  1  let  na  be  bithAil  to  (hat  calling ;  let  m  cbeerfnily 
run  our  race  together  i  I  am  the  weakeat  among  yon,  but  I  am  ready  to  bring 
any  socriGce  that  may  be  required  of  me  for  the  atlMnment  of  onr  holy  purp»e. 

My  friendasnd  brethren  I  be  you  also  ready  to  bring  those  aacrifiees  which  will 
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be  reqniml  of  yon  I  They  win  not  be  nuaU.  It  ii  no  unall  malter  to  put  raw's 
fasad  to  the  work  of  adnoatJog  mukiDd  ;  to  itaDd  forwsid  among  men,  aai  to 
ny  :  "  Camo  to  ua  and  tee  the  great  thing  which  we  propose  to  do  for  improrlog 
Ae  edncatkm  of  the  human  raoa,  for  benefittaig  ttie  world,  and  wonrlDg  th« 
welfltrB  of  our  apeaea." 

Hy  Eriandi  uid  brethren  I  Tliia  is  the  view  whioh  haa  beeo  taken  of  the  objeat 
of  our  nnion,  and  we  oendrea  have  reprearated  it  nearly  In  the  wms  ligbt. 
FeeliDg  the  oormpt  state  into  which  edncatkn  has  Men,  and  saffering  nndsi  <ta 
mJatakea,  the  world  has  awarded  oouGdenea  to  the  buigaags  of  my  enthnaiwm, 
and  hss  orowned  na  with  tanre],  wbea  we  had  bsHly  bsgnn  to  search  sfler  the 
meana  by  wbioh  a  beantiftil  dream  might  be  reaHzed.  I  was  mywlf  under  a  gwat 
mistake.  I  thonght  the  way  to  my  end  much  sborter  than  it  actually  is ;  while 
the  incense  with  which  we  were  perftuned,  as  well  u  the  nnvipeetcd  soeoess  of 
some  unripe  experiments,  ooDSrmed  sa  in  that  mistake,  and  had  a  prejudicial  in- 
fluenoe  oa  oar  anion  and  onr  insUtntlon.  Hie  seeds  of  oorroption  began  M 
nnfidd  themselves  among  m.  We  otntradloted  one  another  with  oar  unripe 
opiniona  in  dogmatiool  arrogance,  and  ills  began  toapiing  i^in  our  hoosc,  whUl, 
when  the  fashion  of  praising  na  had  grown  dd,  afforded  the  world  an  oppottooity 
aTsbasing  as,  likewise  as  a  matter  of  fsshion.-  Onr  time  of  trial  is  come,  bnt  it  is 
belter  far  as  than  the  hoar  of  vain  prsiss.  Let  ns  nut  deoeit e  oorselree.  Tbe 
voios  of  censure  is  becoming  severe  against  as,  and  limca  of  tronble  are  at  hand. 
My  paarhoaael  thy  loven  are  beooine  thy  accusers,  and  know  thon  that  tbeae- 
cnaationa  of  lovcra  ar«  severe,  and  that  their  blaiH  will  become  a  testimony 
•gainst  thee  in  the  month  of  diy  enenucs.  Hy  poor  honae  I  thon  an  grown  np 
«■  a  beaatUtal  ftower  of  tbe  field ;  the  gBrdeoars  envy  thy  beauty,  because  it 
shskes  the  faith  of  the  world  in  their  hot-honm,  and  verily  they  wQl  take 
vengeance  upon  thee  1 

Hy  fKands,  my  brethren  1  d»pise  not  this  time  of  ttibtiUlJMi  ]  Our  gold  will 
be  purified,  and  the  heat  of  the  refinrr's  fire  will  bring  the  dross  to  the  nuftoe  I 
n«  WMid  will  for  awhile  see  nothing  but  iram,  and  will  lose  for  a  time  all  faith 
in  the  gold,  which  ii  nndemealh  the  drcny  babbles. 

My  ftiends,  my  brethren  1  let  not  this  oStnd  yon,  bat  rejoice  rather  that  yoor 
drosi  •ball  be  separated  tnm  the  gold  of  onr  holy  oanse.  If  the  dross  be  pennit- 
ted  to  swim  on  the  inrface,  and  til  that  is  good  snd  valuable  among  as  be  hidden 
fVom  the  eyes  of  the  worid,  whi<di  osn  not  see  beyond  the  aorfaoe,  rejoice  ye  1 
Ttte  bosT  of  pariiying  will  paia  over ;  the  vain  droa  of  onr  labors  will  be  thrown 
away,  and  be  lost  Hko  chaff  la  the  fire,  bnt  that  which  is  pmified  wOl  remsin. 
Think  on  this,  pass  it  not  over  lightly  t  Ask  yowselvea :  "  What  then  wiU  ra- 
main  I  mnch,  very  muoh,  of  what  we  colwder  aa  gold,  la  now  boiling  op  with  the 
droo.  But  be  ye  not  oAnded.  Hie  gold  <^  onr  caaaa  ia  not  to  be  found  in  oar 
outward  bbors,  in  our  outward  sooeess;  It  is  witlun  yon;  there  you  mart  seek  K, 
there  you  ^ull  find,  there  you  must  value  it.  Onr  cause  can  have  no  valos  to 
n,  except  thnt  whioh  we  possess  in  ourselves ;  and  that  value  li  great,  it  eon  not  be 
little ;  nor  muat  we  allow  onnelvea  to  teas  it  in  the  uaalable  eatlmation  formed  of 
our  external  undertaking,  like  a  diamond  in  a  heap  of  sand.  No]  the  iDtrinaio 
value  of  onr  caose  ia  great  1(  reqnirea  an  anoommoc  devation  of  heart,  aiogle- 
neai  of  sight,  absolute  sulKnisnon  to  tbs  gnidsnoe  of  Providence,  indcTutigabla 
eiertion,  nndaanted  eoorage,  constant  setf-denUI,  the  humility  of  love,  and  the 
strength  of  heroes. 
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My  ftiendf ,  mjr  brethren  1  M  ni  not  deeeiTs  oanelre*,  oor  tim  1*  one  ntiieh' 
heron  only  oan  hope  to  mch.  Wbense  ibiO  w«  gat  tbat  faeroio  Btrength  <d 
which  we  lUnd  in  need  I 

Hf  brelfareni  remember  that  the  rtrength  of  the  Lord  b  tatSe  perftot  ia 
wcmknen.  The  SsTionr  oune  into  the  world,  lying  in  a  manger,  ■  helpleaa  In- 
bnt ;  ud  the  glory  of  the  only  b^otlen  of  the  Fhthev  wm  deolsred  nnfa)  poor 
riiepherdi  that  kept  watuh  otm  their  flocks. 

Hay  the  holy  reminieoeiiMa  of  tlili  day  loapire  na  with  •  h\^  and  holy  oomge 
fer  our  work.  My  brethren  I  If  we  are  able  to  odebrata  thia  farijnl  in  the  apirit 
irf  onr  noble-hearted  aneeatora,  in  the  iprrit  of  genaiDe  Chriitbna,  thai  are  wa 
capable  Ekewiw  of  acoompliahiiig  our  work.  Tie  Lord  JeaiH  ha*  aaid :  "  If  ye 
have  &iih  aa  a  grahi  of  miMan]  le^d,  ye  ahaO  aay  unto  thk  momtun :  '  Seaxtra 
henoe  to  yonder  plaoe  I'  and  it  ahall  remore,"  Hy  frianda,  if  ye  hare  bith  ai  a 
gmin  of  moatard  eeed,  tbongh  obstaole*  abonld  lie  in  yosr  way  like  motmtaina, 
wlioae  Ibet  are  rooted  in  the  depth  of  the  earth,  and  whoae  topa  reach  into 
besTen,  ye  ibatl  aay  to  them :  "  BeooTe  henoe  to  yonder  place  I"  and  they  abaB 
remore.  My  Menda  I  if  we  oelebrate  ihi*  hdy  teatiTa]  in  true  bith,  we  ahall  hi 
the  aame  Cuth  socompUih  onr  taak.  Caat  back  yonr  lo^a  vpon  the  timea  of  oU, 
and  aee  how  thla  featiral  waa  oelebrrted  by  true  Wth.  Hta  heart  Glled  with  the 
SMj  Spirit,  and  hie  hand  with  gite  of  faanian  kindnesi,  the  <AriatiaD  atnod  at 
thia  honr  In  the  midst  ofhii  bretbrm.  Hie  aolemn  bonr  of  beaireiily  joy  waa  an 
bow  of  ■nnotifioatJon  to  onr  apeojea.  He  earth  waa  at  tlu*  honf  a  hearenly  eartk. 
Ihe  dwellrng-plBoe  of  mortal  man  waa  filled  with  the  breath  of  immortalilj. 

If  we  oelebrate  this  hour  Id  the  afurit  of  anoient  Chrialendom,  in  tb«  iiriTit  tf 
better  daja  tliat  are  gone  by,  onr  hearta  will  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  wd 
aa  onr  bands  with  enrthty  giik.  Thns  shall  eiery  one  of  m  wUai  in  the  midat 
of  his  brethren,  in  the  cheerfdl  «iro1e  of  onr  children.  'With  the  hand  of  kind- 
nen  will  we  seek  their  hand*,  and  their  eye  shall  find  in  onr*  the  beam  of  kfre. 
llien  win  the  joys  of  this  day  be  to  na  heavenly  joys,  then  shall  we  ba  sanolified 
in  the  rejoioing  of  this  bonr.  Then,  my  ftlenda,  roy  brethren,  will  onr  bonse  be 
n  heavenly  honae,  and  the  dwrlliDg-pla«e  of  oar  weduuaa  ba  fiDed  with  the  breath 
of  immortality. 

M^  friends,  my  brelbrent  the  bllowsblp  of  onr  jo;  win  tten  be  a  fUkwahip 
of  lore,  and  onr  boose  will  no  longer  be  bnilt  on  sand.  SeUSahnoa  and  stmanal 
appetite  win  then  no  longer  mie  orer  oar  (riessores,  nor  eaibilter  oor  stderingL 
Ottr  anion  will  no  longer  be  diatnrbed,  Ibr  bearflesa  indlflerenoe  will  be  Uutidwd 
from  among  na,  and  whoeTer  sins  againat  la*e,  wilt  aland  eonfomded  betwe  the 
image  of  offindad  and  weeping  kive.  Then  shaU  onr  nnion  reat,  not  vpca  ■ 
hnman  but  npon  a  dirine  basja,  a>d  than  it  will  and  most  beoome  a  sonrM  of 
Ufaing  to  all  ha  members.  Ibe  jang*  of  the  nlMtig,  the  sorrowa  of  the 
■fflioted,and  the  btnden  of  lh«onireved,will  then  disappear.  I  may  tfaMi  adopt 
with  imth  the  language  of  intersal  tranqaillhy,  and  say  i  "  I  oaal  my  burden  apoll 
-Qiee,  Oh  Lord ;  tbon  wilt  sustain  me."  My  friends,  my  brethreo  I  onr  cwne  ia 
■ecnred,  if  the  frilowshlp  of  lore  dwell  antong  na.  Oh  hearenly  Father,  gnat 
Tbon  na  the  graoe  of  followahip  in  Hy  Sjdritl 

All  human  CeUowship  distorh*  the  high  feUomhip  of  lore,  whioh  is  eo)y  to  ba 
ftinnd  in  n  divine  fellowship,  and  of  this  none  oan  partake  bnt  thoae  who  have  the 
mind  of  Cbriat  Jesna,  and  follow  after  him  in  the  strength  of  his  Spirit 

My  frienda,  my  brethren  1  let  this  hdy  night  be  consecrated  by  earnest  prayer 
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to  God  tor  tha  miod  of  Chiiat  Jaras,  and  for  the  itreDgUi  of  ha  SiHrit,  Ihat  onr 
boon  taty  be  caUbliabed,  Md  llw  wcN'k  oT  onr  sailing  Moompluhed  Id  the  fellow- 
■hip  of  lore. 

And  yon,  my  belored  ahildren,  who  oelebr&ta  thii  ChriMmu  id  the  MmplltB^ 
oT  your  henrli,  what  ihall  I  aay  to  yoa  I  We  with  to  be  partaken  of  yonr  wan' 
pMty,  of  your  iihild-like  joy.  Ve  know,  that  uoept  we  be  sooTirled  ud  be- 
oome  aa  little  ehlldreii,  exeept  we  be  elevated  to  the  umpliolty  of  a  chQd-like 
■Hind,  we  aball  Dot  enter  iolo  the  kiDgdom  of  besTen,  we  ahsU  not  stlaiii  the  bl- 
lowahip  ol  loT«,  by  which  aloDe  our  booM  oaD  be  «MBbliahed  oo  a  rare  IbnsdatioB. 
Beloved  ehildren  ]  it  !■  bt  yoor  aakea  tbtt  we  are  ollitad  in  one  fiunily ;  oar  homa 
ia  your  home,  and  for  yeor  aakea  only  ia  it  our  booM.  Live  in  oar  iaioily  ia  the 
■imptjoity  oT  lore,  and  trust  in  oar  &ithfulneia  and  oar  paternal  affertion  toward 
yoa.  Be  ye  children,  be  ye  iunooeot  ebildreti  in  the  full  aaiMe  of  the  word.  IM 
thia  (eatiTal  eatsbliah  yon  in  the  hdy  atrength  of  »  ohild-like  miDd.  Behold 
Christ  Jenia,  the  SsTioor  of  the  world ;  bthold  bim  with  the  grtUKa  of  holy 
childhood  at  tbe  boaom  of  hia  mother  j  behold  bim  in  tba  manger  with  the  aweet 
look  of  boly  initooence.  Belnember  Mm,  how  be  grew,  and  waxed  itrong  ia 
■piril,  filled  *ilb  wladom,  and  bow  the  gnoe  of  Ood  «a  npon  him ;  bow  be  wm 
■qbjeclaslobiaparenla;  how  in  fear  and  love  toward  them  be  inereaaed  in  wis- 
dom and  at»tnrs,a&d  in  favor  with  Ood  and  man  j  bow,  bui^  yet  •  child,  be  aat 
in  the  temple  in  tbe  nudat  of  the  wiae  dmd,  and  aatoaiabed  tU  that  heard  bim  bf 
bta  underalanding  and  Miawara ;  bow  gnoe  and  love  never  deputed  from  bin  all 
bi*  dayij  how  be  drew  tbe  aoala  of  mea  toward  him  by  tbe  exotlletKy  of  hia 
life ;  how  he  lotA  ante  him  little  cbildrao,  and  deelared  thur  aweetoeaa  and  am- 
plidty  to  be  tbe  aoorse.  of  life  averlaatiDg  in  and  with  God ;  how  bla  graoe  and 
love  waa  mode  Bianifeat  in  lit  aufieriDgi  and.death,  aa  tbe  power  of  God  to  lb* 
MlvatioD  of  mankind  {  bow  it  fonook  him  not  eveo  in  the  la«t  hour,  that  in  the 
midat  of  ill  tomi^ta  hii  lips  inatilted  oooioUtKin  iato  the  aoal  of  bia  molber.  Oh, 
my  children,  ma;  Ibia  ■olemo  hour  iiupire  yoa  with  that  apiiit  of  gnwe  and  love 
that  waa  in  Him,  and  may  you  be  preaervad  in  it  all  the  daya  of  your  Live*!  We 
too,  my  children,  itand  in  need  et  year  graee  and  kive,  to  nouriah  and  to 
•trenfitheD  iheae  paternal  feeling*,  which  we  pray  Ood  that  ha  may  grant  nnto 
na,  and  without  which  weoonaot  renderyoaany  aervioeaf  loieandrigbteontneia 

Children,  let  the  gtaoee  of  childhood  elevate  our  aonla,  and  (nriiy  a*  of  all  oon- 
taminotioa  of  anger  and  wrath,  and  haatinera  in  yoor  edaoation,  Uay  your  love 
•Dimale  001  bearii  and  letreah  onr  qiiiita,  that  we  aiay  not  grow  weary  in  tb* 
datiea  of  OUT  offiee. 

ChiUren,  I  moat  Mmelnde:  I  will  aguin  apeak  to  yen  id  a  little  whUe.  For  the 
preeent  let  it  anffio*.  Children,  yenng  men,  men,  flritnda  and  bretbren,  let  uor 
Chriatmaa  be  «ato  aa  a  day  ef  bolineMl  May  Ood  ia  heaven  aaaotiiy  it  neto  na  I 
Glory  be  to  Ood  in  tbe  bigheat,  and  on  earth  peaes,  and  meakneaa  of  heatt  among 
the  obildren  of  men  I    Amen! 
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*  *  ■  I  Bcv  down  ni]r  bee,  fall  dawD,  tad  Mk  mjietf,  Am  I  worthT 
of  Iho  benebelioD*  of  my  Filbert  Am  I  worthy  of  that  BsliMion  of  m; 
work,  and  of  all  tba  tbIdc  whtch  God  boa  g!ren,  duriog  the  past  year,  to 
me,  and  to  my  honw  r  O  God  !  dare  I  evni  aak  it  T  la  man  ever  •rorHtj  of 
God'i  beuefila  1  and  dare  1,  fbr  •  moment,  imngine  myielT  worthy  of  the  wonder- 
ta\  maiiDer  in  whiob  the  patenui  gnodae«  of  Ood  baa  oarried  our  eiLsteaHQ, 
with  #11  id  weokncMca,  ihroogfa  the  danger*  of  the  part  year  t  Tbe  year  waa  so 
Importanl  one  for  lu.  We  MW  what  our  work  requin*  more  clearly  IbiD  erer 
bebre ;  we  >aw  ila  power,  and  f.-1t  oor  own  weakness,  more  clearly  thao  efer. 
Tba  Ibrre  of  eiroamitaDOea  had  nearly  ■wallowed  Dp  onr  eiiitence.  The  meana 
we  iMcd,  to  extricate  oaraelTe*  from  perila  beyoitd  oor  atrength,  ineresaed  ibe 
evti.  Let  an  everlaiting  Tctl  Ml  over  the  baman  part  of  onr  labora.  Let  tba 
fint  featSre  hunts  of  thia  day  be  deroted  to  the  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  lbs 
Saviour  of  onr  work,  tbe  Father  of  onr  life,  the  everlasting  aonrce  of  alt  that  ii 
holy  or  good  within  our  anoeiation.  1  will  thank  bim.  I  will  look  within  my- 
a?lf,  and  acknowledge  how  little  1  waa  worthy  of  hii  goodnew ;  bow  bale  I  waa 
worthy  that  be  ahunld  Ihu  mcae  the  labor  of  my  ^e.  O  ibon  good  God,  bow 
mnch  did  it  reqnire,  even  to  nndertake  that  work  I  Father  in  Risrcn,  whnt  an 
expanae  of  dnly  did  eien  the  dream  of  my  woA  lay  before  me  I  I  myarlT  dare 
vcsTColy  think  of  the  aeobmpliahment  of  all  those  daciea.  Pear  and  ahame  mort 
aein  bold  npon  me,  when  I  reflect  what  ia  officially  reqnirad  of  me  by  tbe  reF^ 
iooa  and  buman  datiea,  and  the  extent,  of  my  bo<n«.  Wbst  baTe  I  done,  tn 
taking  gucb  extensive  bardena  on  my  ahoutdcn  I  Near  the  grate,  &eling  more 
than  ever  Iha  need  of  rent,  too  weak  for  ordinary  dnties,  uneaqr  at  almost  eveij 
ocenrrenoe,  uiifbreaeeing  its  almoal  every  danger,  tnoonaiderate  in  almoat  erury 
conclusion,  Dnskillfal,  helplea,  ut3  unpractical  in  almcst  CTery  thing  which  I  begin 
and  ought  to  finish.  I  see  myself  placed  in  relaliona  to  you,  which  demnnd  tbe 
ntmoet  catmnesa,  Hie  greatest  fbreiigbt,  ^e  deepest  deliberation,  and  the  ntnuBt 
akill  nod  practical  dexterity,  that  any  one  human  task  ever  required.  I  have  had 
nothing  lo  oppose  to  all  these  defecta  of  mine,  except  my  Iotc,  and  my  presenti- 
ment of  the  pcisaibnity  of  good  results ;  which  have  never  led  me.  Bat  this  pre- 
sentiment, and  tbia  love,  ware  not  re-enforced  for  my  work,  either  by  corro^nd- 
big  inner  power*  nor  correspoadlng  otitward  meMlB.  Tbns  stood  my  enterprise 
for  yean.  Ttt  it  was  not  my  enterprise  :  I  did  not  seek  what  I  found  ;  I  did  not 
know  (be  ooenn  in  which  1  was  to  swim,  when  I  threw  myself  into  die  stream 
which  has  borne  me  into  it.  What  I  do,  ia  not  my  work  ;  I  did  not  begin  what  I 
now  see  completed  here  ;  nor  am  I  completing  what  I  began.  I  stand  here,  sdt- 
rounded  by  benefits  from  my  6te,  which  Ate  yet  controls ;  by  benefits  from  God, 
which  he  yet  oonlrola;  by  flHends,  whom  Ood  himself  baa  given  to  ole,  and 
whom  he  yet  controls.  My  woil  eiista,  my  friends,  throng^  yon,  who  are  aroond 
me ;  my  work  eiiats  Ihrongb  yoD.  I  have  ever  the  least  share  in  IL  Hy  pow- 
ers of  sharing  it,  how  small  soerer,  are  oinitiuaally  bMomlng  smaDcr.    71101  bis 
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ooaie  to  pan,  Tiu  come  to  pnw  throngli  yon  ;  and  w1i«t  ii  la  come  to  paaa,  mnit 
hnppcD  throDgb  ;oa,  Oud'a  prmldenoe  will  nerer  leare  me  to  loae  yon,  aod  to 
be  oUrg«d  to  wek  oat  new  lupporti  fbr  mj  voA.  1  oopid  tliMik  ;oii — bat  wbtt 
words  ooald  reodor  thsoln  for  what  yon  ara  to  me,  and  to  my  work  t  Sorrow 
takes  bold  upon  me.  How  HUla  am  1  to  yoD,  in  ownpiriKiD  with  what  yoa  are 
to  me  1  I  look  withia  inyaeir,  and  aoknowledge  how  rnnoh  I  have  been  wanting 
to  my  work ;  hew  my  weakneieei  liave  alDiaet  hindered  my  work  more  than  th^ 


,  ,  .  DeepI,T  beloTed  ohildrpn  t  yon  too  rilMdcl,  in  Ibia  feative  ttOW,  rain 
your  hearts  to  yoar  Father  in  heaTon,  and  promiee  bim  to  be  hii  ehildren  (  with 
thonli*  and  devotion,  to  be  fail  children.  Children,  yonr  good  fortune  i*  great. 
At  a  time  when  the  grrat  majori^  of  childn'li  go  od  in  neglect  and  abaodun- 
ment,  with  only  want  Tor  thnr  teaoher,  and  their  paanons  Ibr  their  guidea;  in 
day*  when  ■□  many,  m>  innumerably  many,  better  end  more  IbrtDnate  oluldreD, 
pnCTering  nnder  a  oumbinatiou  of  hanhnesa,  violenee,  and  bad  guidance,  diterted 
from  the  pilha  of  nature,  not  educated,  Init  tiaincd  only  into  a  one-aided,  empty 
■how  of  knowledge,  and  an  equally  one-aided  pretense  and  bshion  of  praotioal 
(ffioieni7,  and  tbo*  oflered  op  to  the  world ;  in  socfa  a  time,  yon  are  not  given 
orer  to  abandoDment  and  iwglecl :  wont  ii  in  no  respect  yonr  lad  oonDselor ;  ear 
are  the  dnbiooa  impnlsea  of  paaion  used  in  yoor  traiaiog.  Amongst  us,  ndiher 
Tsnity  nor  fear,  neither  honor  nor  ahame,  neither  reward  nor  ponithmcnt,  a*  they 
are  elsewhere  almost  unliersally  need,  pnrpoaely  and  as  part  of  the  method,  are 
Daed  to  show  yon  the  path  in  whioh  yon  are  to  go.  The  ditine  nalore,  which  is 
10  yon,  ia  oonnted  holy  in  yoo.  Too  are,  amcHig  na,  what  the  diriDe  natare 
within  yoD  and  withont  yon  sommon  yon  to  be.  We  iqipoae  no  rile  force  agamrt 
yonr  gifta  or  your  tendeaeics  g  we  oanstruii  Uiem  not — we  only  deTelopthem. 
We  do  not  inatil  into  yon  what  ia  ours,  what  eiista  in  ns  aa  cornipted  by  onraelTea ; 
we  develop  in  yon  what  remains  nnOMTnpted  whhin  yonrselvea.  Among  na,  you 
are  not  under  the  misfortnoe  of  seeing  your  whole  Iwii^,  yonr  whole  homani^, 
aubordinated,  and  thns  sacrificed  to  the  training  of  some  single  power,  some  tta- 
g^e  view  of  your  natsre.  It  is  far  from  ns  to  make  you  snoh  men  as  we  are.  It 
is  far  from  n*  to  moke  yon  aueh  man  aa  the  majority  t^  the  men  of  the  time  ar*. 
Under  oor  hands,  you  will  beoome  snch  msa  as  your  natore*  require ;  as  the 
Wy,  the  divine,  within  yonr  natores,  require.  Father  in  heaven,  grant  to  na 
(hat  tbe  purpose  of  our  labon  may  be  visibly  and  nndenisbly  in  thee,  and  throogh 
thee.  Mra  around  n*  assert  that  we  propoM,  aa  the  nltimate  end  of  our  labora, 
not  ibine  nndentanding,  thy  wisdMn  ;  but  ihy  humanity.  No,  no  1  It  I*  far  frou 
mo  to  resign  myself  to  the  Qunning  and  art  of  my  ran,  oonGned  to  the  Umita 
withia  which  those  bcultiea  do  their  work.  It  is  (kr  from  me  to  seek,  as  the  end 
of  my  labor,  a  ooniined  derelopment  of  the  lower  endowmenla  of  men,  and  of 
their  material  senses.  O  Giod,  no  I  What  I  seek  is,  to  elevate  hnman  nature  to 
its  highest,  its  noblnl ;  snd  this  I  seek  to  do  by  love  Only  in  the  holy  power 
of  love  do  I  recognise  the  bans  of  the  development  of  my  race  to  whatever  of 
the  divine  and  eternal  Yum  witbin  its  natore.  All  the  capaoities  for  intellect,  and 
art.  and  linowWge,  which  are  within  my  nature,  I  hold  to  be  only  means  for  tin 
divine  elevation  of  the  heart  to  love.  '  It  is  only  in  the  elevation  of  man  that  I  rec- 
ognize the  ponibiiily  of  the  development  of  the  race  itself  to  manhood.  Love  la 
tbe  only,  the  etcrnst  foundation  of  the  training  of  our  roue  to  hnmsn!^.  Tbe 
error  was  great,  the  deception  immeasurable,  of  believing  that  I  soagbt  the  oom- 
plctc  deTelopmcat  of  hnman  nature  by  a  oucisided  oultivation  of  the  ioteDeot ;  by 
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tbe  exAmn  laij  nf  •ritbaiatia  and  niithmnilif     Nol    I.  n 

mnivemlit;  of  kwe.    Ko,  no.    I  nek  not  tnining  to  m 

iog  to  hoDiMity ;  md  tbk  omM  ixdr  throngh  Ion.    Lc*  foor  liiea,  jtm  whole 

Stm,  my  cbttdreB,  Hhixr  tbat  tba  wbiJe  pnrpcas  of  1117  inMnutioa  ma  ooly  lore, 

•■d  elanlioB  to  haiiianily  thtoogb  love.    Tbej  wiO  ^low  U.    Tli«  enor  i4  be- 

Umi^  (bat  I  Migbt  •nj  othai  end,  of  bderisg  that  my  MMAod  «>■  intenJad 

only  to  obtaiD  fbr  the  poor  bcittar  nmia  of  eVDing  brei^  wlU  iimpfeax.     Deeply 

balovod  obildren,  joa  will  eaine  it  to  dinppear,    Hi*  eiror  htm  arHOD,  not  fkom 

BM,  not  from  my  bbon,  not  (Ana  my  iuatniatkoii  to  you ;  bnt  only  from  bwty 

g)|i|B—  It  my  booka,  the  apooial  mwpa  of  dsT<dopi[ig  mgla  bnltita. 


Sbm  yoar  amminatim,  I  have  Mm  yoa  tmly  for  a  monNot  yaduday,  I  ba** 
ipokuiwmiyoa  batUttU)  bqt  my  bwrt  ia  fall  of  afealVin  lor  jau.  Howbltla 
mM  tb«H  miaarafala  meidiaiiiaal  aaoompliahmmita,  wbiA  we  dealt  with,  Bfiiog 
jiMrramdal  Fraadom.'OMinige, eleTBtiBg^itnfe aftar tbe U^,the noble ;  thaa* 
ware  upon  yom  brow*,  bi  jour  ayia,  in  your  glaaae*,  bt  yonr  wbala  baing.  Iba 
bUaa  of  bfe  beamed  ftm  mMiy  eyea.  Peace  waa  afiofi  jaa  Iqx.  Tea 
wen  tap  mar*  yoanelTW,  a>d  for  the  a^a  of  God,  than  yoa  were  oraated  by  Bai- 
ns tdenta  irtiiob  yon  poana  appeu  in  their. own  firm,  aa  yon  [lumMa  Iham, 
aad  mttatall  aa  wa  bare  gms  tham  to  yon.  It  ii  tmathat,  among  ai,  Ibeban^ 
of  the  fbOj,  the  Kiteediiig,  and  the  minry  of  oar  day,  are  loaaed.  WiOi  im,  a 
man  may  be  puor.    With  sa,  any  oae  may  be  deatitato  of  all  Ihoea  meana  toward 

■  iMii  lialiiiim,  iiliiiil IHiiatilii  by  wealUi  and  by  bior,  and  may  yet (Um 

tU  the  deratioB  of  mbid  tai  of  heart  fbr  irU^  bunao  Mtnr«  m  oreatci, 
Aaioag  aa,  tbe  myiog  la  not  heard,  that  he  wbo  ia  hon  to  eat  hay  may  eat  h^. 
We  know  do  olaaa  of  men  bon  only  to  lire  like  beart*.  Wa  belieTe  that  the 
lefty  tndowiaaiUi  of  bnmsii  aatois  are  feand  la  «D  nnka  aod  ooslitkxDs  of  men. 
Wa  believe  that  aa  erary  man,  wbo  doea  rt^^taoualy,  ia  aaoef4aUe  before  Ood  bia 
CMator,  K  that  cmry  man,to  whom  Ood  bbneelf  baa  givon  Icf^  powen  of  nmid 
••1  ef  heart,  ie  entitled  to  aMlataww,  bdbre  the  eyei  of  men,  and  in  the  midM  ef 
them,  in  thedenloptnentof  the  powera.wlnGfa  Qod  baa  giveB  lam.  llnrefbrela 
it  that  we  Amplify  the  meana  of  that  davdo|]ineat)  and  AereAre  thatwefoaod 
■pea  the  boly  power  of  lore.  GbiUreii,  that  tUa  tore  may  innrtaw,  and  bo  aa> 
aared  irithiiiyoa,  iaalltbatweprepeae  teonrobjeot.  laatraetion,  m  mtA,  and 
ef  UmI^  doea  not  ptadaee  km,  any  mora  than  It  piodaaca  bate.  Tberefon  it  ii 
thMllliMtthaMnMof  edBMtiMi.    LovekltaMMMe. 
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UroH  aloMT  iiiTcatigiitioD  of  ill  tboe  prattkal  mtMH  of  darating  tbe  poor, 
we  (hall  not  be  aUe  to  aoaoe*!  rmn  onnelvM  the  EMt  tlut  ih*y  all  aliks  la^  Iba 
GrmDerUJntf  ■liaiuglrooithaiiimntpiiNqitritof  ill  me  and  profouodlr  lhc»- 
ODghhninui  edooatioii,  nundy,  the  di*liidjr^Ten  inatiuot  of  bther  and  iii6lhw(. 
the  di*ii)e1y-given  impnbe  of  ehOdlike  hMtinoti  {  the  «Tetl*Miiig  pniitr  of  bl««b- 
w)y  Mid  *iMerl7  >SeotioD,  vrhioh  dctbt  pawn  bsyood  the  hbttow  oirale  of  the 
domoetio  relukau.  Xh^  ell  lacli  tbs  uenahitjt  end  aontiiiui^  vbioh  onmee  ftam 
the  eiaineoliaD  et  mateiial  etimiili  to  bith  and  lore  with  wmikriy  powcrfel  etirndL 
to  iDtdlectaal  and  j^yiical  autiiitf ,  wbkih  a|qieal  to  the  whola  of  homaB  u»f»- 
In  ftaedom  end  bj  ooDiictioa.  They  all  look  the  VAf,  holy  infloeooa  of  hosa.; 
"niair  aitetiul  aotie  of  mtgnitiKia,  on  one  hand,  dqifiTea  them  all  at  the  genU 
lalimateneai  of  domcatie  lib,  whieb  (wn  only  aiiat  within  a  narrow  rarole  of  Qttla 
ti/ma  relatima;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  (agminlhni  alw^  rathei  makea 
iiroilde  impmadiaa  by  pnblia  or  at  leaat  by  eitenal  liaee,  than  eierM  thetdsMad 
inSnenee  of  doaraitia  piety ;  and  who  can  oonaeal  from  himadf  how  imEUberlj 
and  nnmotheriy  are  the  human  beinga  often  aent  forth  by  KKb  inalitetiMa,  owinf . 
to  UuJr  eiramntaiiMB,  and  capeoially  to  all  iMMaf  infloeneea  and  intereBtB  fhnn 
djreoton,  manager*,  atewarda,  d^t  Who  can  eatimate  ths  diiBonltiee  whiA 
must  aiiae  fram  tliia  aooroe,  [n  mcb  inititntiona,  is  the  way  of  the  inner,  holy  ae- 
aoMa  of  trae  human  edaoaliaiil  fincb  iDatitutkaia,  bowerer,  owing  to  the  pre>- 
eot  CDB^tioti  of  non-edueatioD,  and  of  the  oorwaponding  moral,  moital,  and  A^. 
meatie  debaaeinent  from  OTemfioement,  are  at  preeent  an  ngoit  neoenity.  Utf 
God  grant  that  the  b««rt  el  tboae  of  the  preaont  day  may  b«  Intaraatiid  ia  tta 
otjeot,  Btid  take  pity  ere^  anaording  to  the  prevailing  aonlraeted  viewa  oaths 
want  and  degrsdatioo  of  the  poor,  in  all  that  ooDoarac  both  aonl  and  body — bol 
that,  at  the  aune  time,  it  will  not  be  (brgolten  tlwt  good  ivtitaliDDa  toe  the  idaf 
ot  anfieren  by  Gre  and  water  are  not  good  inatitationa  far  the  edncatioa  of  tte 
pour.  Provident  regnlationa  Ibr  the  prevaitJcH)  al  loan  by  fire  and  water  m^, 
after  a  bahlon,  be  el— od  nnder  the  head  of  inatitntiooa  for  educating  the  poor ; 
bnl  inatilatioDa  Ibr  retieTJng  MttuI  lOHea  bj  them  «an  not. 

n^  only  anre  Ibaadstion  npoa  whioh  we  mnit  boild,  fcr  iulitMiona  for  popnhr 
education,  national  anllurs,  and  elerating  the  poor,  ii  the  parental  heart ;  wbfoh, 
by  mcatM  of  the  innooenoe,  truth,  power,  and  parity  of  its  kne,  kiudlea  In  th* 
obildren  the  beGef  in  lote^  by  meana  of  which  aB  the  bodily  and  mealal  powoa 
of  the  ohildren  ue  nailed  to  obedienoe  in  lore,  and  to  dlligoice  m  obcdiesoK  ll 
ia  only  in  the  holincH  of  home  that  the  eqaal  derdopmoit  of  aD  the  human  &»• 
Dltiea  oan  be  direoted,  managed,  and  aMnred )  and  it  ia  lh>m  th)>  point  that  ads- 
eationol  efibrta  moat  be  eondnoted,  if  eduation,  aa  a  national  affiir,  ia  to  have  nd' 
referenoe  to  the  wanta  at  the  people,  and  ia  to  eanae,  by  it*  inflnence,  theeolDrtd- 
ing  of  external  human  knowledge,  power,  and  motiTca  with  the  intenal,  eTarlaafr' 
ing,  dirine  (aaenea  of  onr  natttre. 
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If  tht  nying  ■•  true,  "  It  ia  sac;  to  idd  to  urbat  ii  already  diacurerLil,"  it  !■  is* 
fioitvly  more  true  that  it  ia  eaty  to  add  to  the  ioward  ctenutl  gonduva  oT  hninaB 
iMtun!,  whaU'Tn  cxti-rDa]  ffjoiaem  hamao  akill  caD  commDnicaw  tu  ovr  raw; 
but  lo  revene  tbia  iw«e*a,  to  codeaTor  lo  develop  that  eternal  inward  gauiutm 
of  hamau  Datar«,  out  of  oar  mere  miaersUa  bomtui  art,  duprived  of  ita  diiiix 
IbaadatioD ;  thia  ia  the  oanae  of  the  decpeat  errac  of  llie  wretcbed  dcbaaemenl  of 
the  prncDt  time.  The  homea  of  the  people— I  do  not  aay  of  the  iiiub,  Cjt  iba 
mob  bare  no  bonica — the  homea  of  the  people  are  Iba  oenten  where  anitea  aB 
that  u  divine  in  thoae  poirera  of  hnman  nalore  wbicb  adniil  at  edncalion.  .  .  . 

The  gmtcet  evil  uf  onr  time,  aud  the  grealeat  and  alnwat  inMrmouDluble  obetada 
lo  the  oprraliuD  of  nny  Ihorongh  iiKaiia  i*  thia,  that  thetilhenand  mofh'jrx'oar 
tfanea  have  almnat  aairer^Ily  loit  the  eonacionanna  thai  they  oun  do  any  thing — 
erery  iPiing— for  the  education  of  their  ohildroft!  Tliia  great  (ailing  away  tnax 
thair  &ith,  of  htb«n  and  mothem,  ia  (he  nniTenal  wmrae  of  the  auptrrficiBl  char- 
acter of  oar  meana  of  edacatioD.  a 

In  order  to  improve  tbe  edncMloa  of  tha  people  >a  a  nationnl  inlcrrat,  aod  nnl- 
Tsraaily,  it  »,  abova  all,  neceaaaiy  that  pareota  aboald  be  awakened  agnin  to  eoa- 
■eiouaneaa  that  they  can  do  aomeiMng — modi— «*er;  thing — for  tbe  edocntion  d 
their  children.  Father*  and  motheia  moit,  abore  all,  learn  lo  feel  vividly  how 
great  an  advantage — «a  introited  by  God  and  their  own  conaaience  with  the  du^ 
of  educating  their  own  children — they  enjoy,  over  any  othetu  to  be  cmplf^ed  m 
•aortMita  therein.  And,  lor  like  reaaoni,  it  ia  indiapeoMble  Ibnt  Ibete  ahonid  ba 
■  general  publie  reoof^itioD  of  the  leotlfaot*  child  who  fana  li«l  father  and  modur 
it  alill  a  poor,  nnfbrtunate  orphu,  eTcn  though  bia  goardian  can  employ  the  iitt 
•OKMig  all  the  mantera  of  edaeation  in  the  world  to  teach  him.    .    •     . 

.  .  .  Tmth  ia  every  where  and  nowhere ;  and  only  he  live*  in  tbe  truth 
who  aeca  it  every  where,  aa  a  phenomenon  boond  up  with  a  thouaand  othera,  and 
nowhere,  aa  an  exacting,  iidated  idol  before  him.  Bel  tbe  itakaiary  weakueat  of 
man  eaaily  lesda  him  to  oarre  a  graren  image  ont  of  cTery  great  idea  whiiji  ha 
take*  to  bia  bocom,  sad  to  reoogniu  and  admit  all  truth,  all  tbe  rights  of  men, 
ODiy  with  a  one-aided  referenda  lo  tbbi  idol,  and  to  whatever  may  aerre  ita  *el6ah 
reqnirements.  Even  great  men,  and  deep  thinkera,  are  not  aecnre  from  the  dan- 
ger of  aeeing  iadatcd  oplniona  become  almort  a  awl  ofrmonomania;  not  indeed 
M  abaolutely  •■  thoae,  the  terror  of  mankind,  vhleb  ar*  heard  from  bapc1e«  bed- 
Unutea;  yet  it  ia  undeniable  that  ftvorita  oonceptiona  pnahed  too  Ikr,  and  vieva 
which  become  daily  romiliar,  are  liable,  even  Id  deep  tbinken,  to  acquire  toA  a 
Bc^  of  hurdDeaa  tlial  it  eanly  beoomea  impoaaible  to  treat  them  oa  they  are,  nunl 
and  intellectual,  without  prejadiee,  and  freely,  bnt  the  thinker  beeomee  a  aertant 
to  hia  idoa.  The  world  ia  full  of  men  thoa  prejudiced  for  Borne  particniar  viewi. 
Are  there  not  bnndreda  in  ei-ery  ptDleanMi — military,  dvH,  judiciat,  or  any  other, 
dlMingnisbed  each  in  hia  department — who  are  holdea  by  lb«r  opiniooa  relatire 
to  their  hTorite  pnranit,  in  a  manner  U  IsMt  very  aimilar  lo  Ihiaa  jinwi  il  by  a 
monomania  I  I  rnnat  proceed  atill  fktrther.  I  moat  aak  myaeir  whether  there  are 
not,amangrt  na,  many  traoc*  of  thia  hardening  into  view*  of  aome  great  ideal  I 
mM  aak,  diatinotly,  have  not  ineompatibla  ideaa  beoooie  equally  filed.  In  thia  way, 
b  oar  bead*  T  Thia  I  bdiere  ao  truly  lo  ba  the  <mb,  that  I  am  aom{detely  oon- 
lineed  that  we  oan  in  no  way  arrive  at  a  nniTcraal  internnl  anion  of  tbe  boor,  ud 
■t  an  aotual  harmnny  of  viewi  reladTe  to  what  we  call  our  method,  eioept  by  af- 
ftna  lo  pat  npm  an  eqnahty  wilhin  oa  aQ  newa  relatiTe  to  that  method —whatbar 
,  tboologloal-philoaophioaJ,  nataral-phtlc4i»hioa]«  bomanlsL  phUv^ 
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diropit,  or  whatever — aod  by  Dot  permittiDg  oonelTn  to  be  governed  by  any 
idea  vfaioh  ia  in  progrii  at  beeombg  fixed,  a*  I  hare  dooribed.  If  we  Otm  lift 
oonelres  to  thia  paint,  the  (taad  to  which  our  eiibrti  hme  come,  by  mraoi  of  tlie 
detrrminatiDn  of  lome  of  na  to  oonform  ooTMltei  <n  certain  Tiewa,  would,  by 
mefim  of  the  Intrvaacd  power  of  each  of  a  witbia  bii  department,  beorane  really 
Tsliuble  lur  Ibe  whole  of  our  enterprbe  ;  and  I  am  certain  thnt,  in  that  eaae,  none 
of  ua  would  intrude  himielf  beyond  the  eirele  in  which  he  oan  work  moM  proAt* 
ably  Tin-  the  promo^oo  of  our  dealgna.  In  that  caae,  I  myaeif  ahonld  not  be  en- 
tirely without  that  «irele.  On  the  oontrsry,  1  am  aure  that  the  aentcDM  of  death, 
of  moral  &nd  inlellectDsl  bilnre,  woaU  no  longer  bu  paaaed  apon  me  with  ao  mwih 
iMl  anil  pltiiaure  as  hsi  been  the  cms  for  yeara  inunediately  aronnd  me.  M*i>y 
wonld  then  ha  oonvinced  that  I  am  alive.  The  miannderatandinga  which  are  and 
mnat  be  erery  mument  orowdiug  abont  me,  aa  thingi  are,  are  innnmcrabte.  Bnt 
If  they  are  fur  CTcr  and  tYtt  to  bo  taken  aa  true  agninat  me,  becauae  they  lait 
lung  and  are  aocompanied  wtlh  the  inflneDoe  of  men  Tery  ai-tiTc  hereaboota,  what 
miM  1  think  of  auch  a  bte  t  What  I  do  tUnk  <a  this ;  that  conrta  which  con- 
demn the  accnaed  on  anrh  eridenoe  will  be  abhorred  by  the  whole  anprejadiced 
worid.  And  Rir  the  tbtare  I  hsTe  no  feara  on  fhia  acooant.  I  am  not  nngrateftit, 
and  never  ahBll  be  known  m  *nch.  .  .  .  IlVienda,  brother* !  coldneaaee  have 
orepi  In  among  na,  which  are  the  reanit  of  the  whole  eilent  of  the  hidory  of  our 
•aocialion  $,ai  of  that  outwardly  ohaotio  condition,  which  haa  overpowered  tbe 
goodncM  and  nobility  which  lay  and  atill  Ilea  at  the  bottom  of  oar  aaeociation,  and 
have  brought  H  lo  p«n  that,  here  and  there  among  na,  one  looka  at  another  through 
aprctaolea  whooa  ginaaea  are  no  longer  clear,  and  can  be  dear  no  more.  Broth- 
en  !  the  evil*  of  our  houM  are  not  of  to-dny,  nor  of  yerterday.  They  came  h-um 
abr.  From  the  beginning  c^  oar  nnhm,  we  have  admitted  among  na  hab'tta  and 
waya  of  living  which  mnat  neoenarily,  by  their  very  nature,  pniducc  diaagrve- 
ments ;  and  it  h  abaolntely  neoeanry  that,  in  order  to  judge  of  then,  we  ihouM 
look  cnrcfully  back  to  the  dnyi  of  the  beginning  of  our  aMouialion.  It  waa  in 
truth  ihvn  thai  tbe  origin  of  the  eirifa,  nnder  which  we  have  lain  ao  long,  iprouted 
and  todi  root.  What  iapaaaed  ia  no  longer  here;  bnt,  even  tlioDgh  we  fbrgtilt, 
fta  inflnence  ia  no  leia  upon  the  preaenL  Prienda,  brolhera  I  the  houn  when  »c 
tmiti'd  ouneWea  in  the  bcgrnnlng,  were  hnnra  of  perfect  dreamTUg ;  and  of  great 
error  in  that  dreaming.  In  Ihon  daya  the  world  aeemeid  to  aeek  what  we  aougfat, 
nnd  to  love  what  we  lored.  The  deluaion  of  the  lime  fell  iu  with  our  effort* ;  the 
tnterevts  of  the  pnblio  authorftiea  aaemed  at  that  lime  lo  hnve  become  tho  mma 
with  uur  own  ;  even  the  arifthnen  of  tboosanda,  now  in  oppndtion  to  na,  auviiwd 
then  lo  coincide  with  our  viewa.  What  we  did  waa  thoi^ht  eToelTenl  before  it 
WM  nnderetood ;  even  before  we  oaraelvea  nnderatood  It.  Honora  and  praiaea 
oenied  na  almoM  beyond  onraelrpa.  llie  pecnniary  prosperity  of  our  nndertokiog 
aeemed  to  na  to  be  aecnred,  almoat  without  ellbrt  and  without  care.  Bot  the  vla- 
)oa  of  thia  pamdlae  in  the  air  aoon  paaeed  by.  The  thnmi  and  thintea  of  the 
world  soon  began  to  grow  up  aronnd  na,  aa  they  do  nnnd  ihe  Uvea  and  doing*  of 
alt  men.  Bnt  the  dreama  of  thaae  dsfa  prcfited  w  nothing.  They  weiikenrd  onr 
powera,  when  they  ao  varionaly  Knd  eo  urgently  needed  atrengtbenlng.  Truly, 
the  dimale  of  thoe*  daye  waa  loo  pleaaant  for  m.  We  prepared  onrarlTea  for  liv- 
ing Id  die  warm  Sooth,  when  the  hard,  cold  daya  of  the  North  were  awaitii^  na. 
Why  ahould  we  conceal  fpnm  onraelvea  Ihe  trathf  lie  vigor  and  purity  of  mt 
ardor  fbr  our  object  grew  *rr«k  in  thoae  daya,  aud  bcoame,  in  aome  eaaea,  only  a 
~  pretenae  while  good  fbrtune  hated,  not  knowing  the  power  of  that  icat  whioh  in 
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nfalnrtiiiw  itin  bon.juid  !■  not  vtSiagMni  e«eB  in  dqpi  of  tbe  gnatcit  fnaUa. 
I  myKlf  «ee  bi  iImm  daji  tlw  origiB  of  Iba  «Tik  wUch  ii||ii  im  m  mnr ;  sad  an- 
■ider  inoorrect  ill  opinioni  reqwetilig  oar  later  oondJIioa,  whid)  do  aoi  bav*  rifcr> 
■Bce  to  ili«e  «arUer  aoatom  of  tbam.  It  ii  alvsj*  m  an  wry,  in  jadging  «f  ny 
|i«rUealar  (itDitioa  or  ooncraiM  amaeg  m,  Id  hai*  refenwu  to  tba  dnnater  )^ 
^  bocd  which  united  at  lo  owh  otter;  wboM  peusliai  ^ualit;  wia  thii,  tkal  iw 
one  of  M  WH,  bf  «irtae  of  ilut  bond,  an;  o^nr  than  whit  di«  peooIuHliBa  erf  bb 
ovn  pownal,  tadindoal  natara  made  him.  CaoBd«t  ttw  inpartuee  ol  Aaa 
point ;  that  tatoD^  at  Datum  did  oreiy  ibing,  art  nothing.  In  raftumao  to  Iba 
penoni  of  the  adall  memben  of  oar  hooM,  «■  Utod  wilboot  gorenuMDt,  and 
without  obedienoa.  No  more  He  darilopDMot  of  onr  indiTidualJty  can  ba  ioMg- 
bnA  t  nor  aiy  oonditioD  mem  daagrnnn  and  i^ytawTa  lo  my  home  aod  a^ 
plaee.  Frieuda !  in  your  jtidgmenta  npon  m j  oMiditiaB  and  my  B—daat,  coMider 
tUi,  and  rdeot,  luTtber,  npon  the  great  oonoooraa  of  pcraou  iiho  broam*  bn^ 
ban  of  the  eatabtiihment,  without  knowing  what  we  aoogbt,  without  dearing  what 
wo  had,  withoBl  the  abilities  whJoh  we  needed  ;  and  who  thai  wars,  in  refnenoa 
to  mywlf,  preenming,  and  nnrcatnintd  in  their  oondool,  jnA  iu  proportioa  a*  I 
waa  suder  conatniul  with  refereooe  b>  tbem.  Friendtl  eonaidar  the  talddiali- 
aient  in  the  extent  of  all  iu  reUtioDa :  all  the  neoemitiee  into  wbidi  I  im,aO  tb« 
bardaai  which  came  upon  me ;  and  ooropare  then  with  my  deatitMiin  «f  aB 
tboM  neana  and  power*  wbioh  were  re^airod  to  meal,  OTto  in  a  distant  degrea, 
the  external  and  internal  leqaLremeDta  of  our  aaaociation.  Fri^^  I  oor  huM>- 
•Mwe  at  the  beginning  of  our  aieottatioD  waa  praiaeworthy,  lad  tbe  aims  of  that 
Innooenoe  were  praiaeworth;.  Bnt  did  innooaooa  eier  oraraome  tha  power  d 
the  rnaay  T  And  is  It  not  t  m«re  natonJ  neoeasi^  that  it  ahonld  yield  to  that 
power  t  Or  did  it  ever  periiiat  an  enterprise  wbiofa  TaatoNd  to  throw  iiselT,  with 
all  ita  outward  wednesaos,  into  tb«  power  of  the  world  and  the  oarreat  of  il, 
without  s  rtvng  Bteemman,  at  oar  onterjiriM  did  t  IVrdy,  we,  in  the  dreams  cf 
oar  Brat  innoceooe,  aougbt  for  snob  a  Ufa  aa  anoient  pie^  dreamed  of  in  aoloialeT} 
and  at  ibe  same  lime  wb  lired  in  the  oBuoat  imaginable  beadcw.  Tie  youngeat 
of  onr  inmalea  aooo  almost  anrTeimlly  ptaotioed  s  freedom  of  speeoh  wbioh  the 
worid  permits  lo  no  Dorleea ;  and  of  the  eMer  onea,  nooa  Iboogfat  of  any  privi- 
leges of  a  &iher-priar,  And  I  reproetited  the  riibot  of  the  monastery ;  wbeB, 
in  some  reapeots,  I  was  mnoh  more  III  for  tlie  donkey  of  the  monastery,  at  si  le«t 
the  sheep,  than  the  abboL  Frieodi  t  I  apeak  plainly  on  tbia  point.  AH  Ihia 
ia  well  nndostood  \  and  does  not  at  all  dwogMa  from  the  real  good  whioh  baa 
bean  planted,  haa  taken  root,  and  atiU  exista  among  as,  and  wbioh  is  so  perfcetly 
well  known  by  its  resolta  on  so  many  of  osr  p<^1a,  aad  by  tbe  oondoot  and  Iba 
iucoew  of  eo  many  adntt  men  who  have  been  trained  asKmg  na.  Bot  it  is  now 
time,  and  also  a  doly,  to  torn  our  aUentJon,  with  truth,  freedom,  and  earmatmm, 
to  a  aahjoct  important  in  itself,  and  wbioh  on  rstloas  aoooiuita  baa  attntcted  tbo 
maoHon  oT  the  world.  We  mnat  endnre  the  rtymmbiUtiea  (jf  oor  plaoes ;  and 
it  would  bo  weU  if  a  deeper  oonacdoonem  tt  thia  obliptioo  prerailed  amoag  aa. 
Frooi  this  reapoiuibiUty  waoan  not  eseapr.  All  that  ia  noMe  and  pure — e*sn 
that  whiob  ia  nobleat  and  purest  in  the  world — if  it  inoreaaca  and  growa  great 
npWy,  must  Iben  drarease  and  detrrlonte  i  and  we  grew  mndi  too  bst,  in  ear 
•ffijrta  after  onr  good  objeot,  lo  know  and  praotice  aaffictently  the  mka  wtdoh 
woald  bare  naiataioed  and  sttengtbened  the  growth  of  what  waa  good  amomat 
■a.  lie  greater  nnmlier  of  thoee  who  called  themaelTea  ona,  oson  to  ns  rather 
.  by  flbanoa  than  by  eleotion  or  o«r  oboioe  (  and  bowenr  the  tampotaiy  appear- 
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■noe  cf  aaay  th'mga  amongit  u  might  hsTs  been  nndenitoad  by  a  praob'ood  eye 
to  indioata  out;  thair  ephomera)  natare,  mun  of  them  thought  my  imprudenoa  and 
wMkucn  perentilal.  lUi  ooald  of  oonnn  Dot  do  otherwlfe  tbu  to  originate  al- 
moat  itnacaUa  evib  amongat  nl.  Etui  the  beat  etiler)^M,  if  it  bmrcaaci  loo 
npldljF,  beoomea  degfadad  by  the  evil  qnalitiea  of  the  roaaa  which  aooratea  to  It) 
then  etiica,  tiitil  the  vigareui  ladioal  power  of  e*il,  upon  the  dbdsIIj  weak  Toota 
et  wbtt  ii  good ;  and  then  beoomca,  eren  while  interiningled  with  the  overpowered 
goadiKM  jet  remaining,  a  rearniting-Btiitiaii  for  e«il,  which  gather*  in  ererj  inoan- 
tiMH  ^t/met-hj ;  and  experienoe  ahowa  that  men  ODoe  enlisted  on  the  aide  of  evil 
aaon  become  awoni  eonaplraton  fijr  it,  and,  altfatingb  feeble  in  the  ordinar;  open- 
tlooa  of  lik,  ahow  great  poirer  and  mneh  bad  conning  in  pramoting  tbdr  arU 
oljeote,  whether  idlenew,  diaorder,  Impodenoe,  or  whaleTer  th^  vmj  be — or  at 
leaat  in  Dbetraetiiig  the  dominion  of  Uieir  oppoutea.  When  thinga  come  to  tbk 
pan,  whether  in  a  amall  orbiif^  aMoeialion  of  tnenjtheneaeMJtjof  aomegoreni- 
ing  aatfioritf,  competent  to  cnntnl  raefa  a  atate  of  aAlra,  beoomea  fblty  reoog- 
idnd;  and,  at  howerer  !ate  a  period,  aid  from  inch  authority  i*  sooght  Ibr.  But 
die  very  oaDse  that  maliea  mch  cootrol  aonght  for,  diaenablca  thoae  who  apply  to 
•■ah  anthority  t^m  judging  of  iL  Jodgmenta  formed  in  auch  caaea  are,  tber»- 
(bre,  oommonly  vrong ;  and  the  nectaatona  atate  into  which  inch  applieanta  hava 
Uten,  ia  almoat  alwi^a  a  bod  oomiaelor.  Hia  waa  the  caae  with  ne.  We  eo^llt 
and  aoaght,  bat  did  not  find.  Aad  at  no  lima  wsa  there  more  error  relative  to 
myaelt  Every  one  tfaonght  me  nnflt  to  govem  ;  hut  I  waa  adil  permitted  tu  re- 
main, ai  if  I  were  fit,  and  the  relatione  of  all  remained  each  ai  if  I  were  ao. 
nil  nmdition  of  dUta  oonld  lead  (o  no  relief.  I  ahoold  anrely  hare  ancoumbcd 
trader  it,  had  not  the  proteeting  providenoe  of  God  ao  graciowly  watobed  over 
IM,  that  oflen  the  appareallf  anavoidatile  reanlla  c^  my  bniti  paaaed  by,  ta  if  they 
had  not  happened.  Thia  b  ao  tme,  that  I  myaelf  do  not  know,  and  can  not  ei- 
pliiD  it  to  myaelf,  bow  1  have  been  able  to  paaa  throngh  the  tnibalent  and  md- 
kn  ehaoa  into  whieh  T  have  been  cast,  withont  entire  nin ;  and  to  attain  to  that 
pohlt  of  power  and  efficiency  apon  which  I  aee  and  ktl  myaelf  to  be  atanding. 
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DcRora  that  happiest  period  of  PestaloKu'B  oueer,  liic  labors  at  Bur^ 
dorf,  he  fetched  out  nianj  rough  draite  of  lesaons,  to  be  filled  up  bj 
hu  BSBistanta,  in  their  class  room  ezerciHes,  u  a  sort  of  CDCjctopedia  of 
Eodal  icience.  Many  of  these  fragments  came  into  tbe  possession  of 
Krun,  who,  after  the  death  of  PeBtaloui,  edited  and  pablifihed  them 
Dndw  the  title  of  "  PaUrnal  ImttVietion*,  a  Bequest  of  Father  Pesta- 
loni  to  Hia  Pupils."  We  give  a  few  extracts  tnjta  BibeHs  volume. 
Almigieiiig. 

"Tba  bcM  alma  ia  (hat  which  «Dab1«  the  rooeiTer  to  ecMe  begging." 
duHtging. 

"  Change,  mj  child,  change  all  that  thou  doeat  and  peribrnnit,  until  Ihoo  hart 
perfected  it,  and  tbon  be  fntlf  ■ntu6ed  with  it.  Change  not  thyMlf,  howeTw, 
like  a  weatheroodi,  with  every  wind  ;  hot  change  thyadf  to  that  then  nujot 
beooiTie  better  and  nobler,  and  that  all  that  thoa  doot  may  be  ever  more  eioeDent 
and  perfect.    No  nch  change  will  ever  came  thee  to  repent." 

"  Baking  ii,  like  all  cooking,  a  ftnit  of  oiviiiiBtiDn.  The  aaTsge  know*  cf  do 
preparation  at  hia  ibod ;  he  eata  every  thing  raw,  like  the  brotea,  and,  aooording^y, 
he  eati  it,  like  them,  with  bmtal  greedincaa.  A  wiae  diet  of  meat  and  drink  ia 
only  poaaibte  when  the  (ooi.  a  prepared  by  art,  and  it  ii  then  only  that  man  can 
guard  himself  against  the  voracity  of  the  animal.  Baking,  thererore,  and  every 
other  sort  of  cooking,  ia  a  (ar  mare  iraportant  bnnneai  than  it  appear*  to  iie  at 
fint  aight.  It  procure*  to  na  the  moat  whcJeaome  dt  al!  DUtrimenta — that  brrad 
which,  M  a  commm  neoeaaary  cf  Ufe,  we  daily  aak  of  (rod,  in  the  moat  Bablime 
of  all  prayera." 

Bal\ing. 

"By  bathing  we  cleaoaa onradvea  from  bodily  impartCieaj  Iheimporitieaofthg 
Bool,  however,  are  not  removed  either  by  common  or  by  conaecrated  water,  bat 
only  by  a  renovation  of  mind  hi  Uth  and  love." 

"  Hie  moot  violent  qoaking,  which  cenaes  hoosn  and  oitiea  to  b11  in  mioH,  and 
which  shakee  even  the  fonndatiani  at  the  moanlaina,  ia  that  terrible  oonvnlsjon 
of  nslnre  which  we  oat)  an  earthquake ;  hut  infinitely  more  terriUe  ia  the  iecri't 
quaking  of  a  guilt-laden  nul,  at  the  proipect  of  the  inevitable  diaooveiy  and  pnn- 
iahment  of  ita  orimea." 

Btgintkit^. 

"The  beginning  td"  every  thing  preeedea  ill  eiiitence  and  it*  continoation. 
The  finrt  day  of  creation  wn  the  beginning  of  the  world.  From  llie  beginning 
fiod  hath  aet  forth  hia  almighty  power,  hla  wiadom,  and  goodnna,  in  ail  that  ha 
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tiM  nude.  From  the  beginning,  the  luiid  of  hi*  proridMioe  tarn  ordained  the 
deMlntaa  of  mankind  ;  it  hw  crdainad  tb;  dcMin7  aim,  my  child.  RvjoiM, 
IbMt&re,  and  pnt  th;  tnnt  in  him,  who  ii,  and  »aa,  and  «h«ll  ba,  the  ereriartlng 
God." 

Bmeiag  aad  Btniing. 
"Man,  the  only  orealnra  that  csiriia  hii  bead  ■>  eKCt,  ghaald  he  nerer  bow 
hi  Vwily,  be  doeat  For  God  baa  deeply  Impmaed  upon  hit  heait  the  IMing , 
oT  hia  wealmeaa,  and  a  reTerentJat  avo  tbr  all  that  ii  great  and  lofty.  Hia  head 
ia  inTolimlaiily  bowed  down  nnder  the  oppreaaive  (xmaaionmea  at  hia  guilt  Bia 
eye  nnka  id  gntitode  before  the  aaver  of  bii  life,  hia  wire,  hia  ohild.  Verily, 
TOUy,  it  waa  no  art  that  bent  the  knee  of  the  firat  man  who  prostrated  bimaelf  in 
the  dnit  at  the  aighl  of  the  riiing  bud.  It  was  God  within  him,  who  thna  Ud 
him  low;  and  he  roee  more  hnnuuitzsd  in  hii  feelingi,  than  if  ha  bad  proudly 
boed  lla  bright  beam.  But  the  work  oF  Clod  ia  defiled  in  the  bowiogi  and  bend- 
ii^  of  hypoeriiy,  by  which  human  natore  la  a*  nmoh'd^raded  m  it  ia  alerated 
and  oinobled  by  piooa  adoratiim,  luw^  modea^,  and  kneeling  gratitude." 

"Youth,  thoe  eeMon  of  blnaomi,  how&ir  (boa  art t  Bot,  remember  Ihatlhy 
oharma  are  destined  qnicUj  to  paaa  away.  Thon  oanat  not  ripen,  nnloaa  they 
vaniih.    Therefore,  nine  than  the  laalmg  fhiita  «{  life  abore  the  fleeting  beanty 


'  Good  men  and  good  thinga,  my  child,  caiae  joy  to  the  man  of  pna  heart, 
eren  thongh  be  deriTtt  no  beneGt  IWnn  tbem ;  bnt  when  be  ia  benefited  by  tbon, 
hia  joy  ta  inereaaed.  He  then  aeek*  the  author  of  all  goodneaa  and  of  all  joy  ; 
and,  when  he  baa  tound  him,  hit  voioe  ia  drowned  in  the  orerflowing  of  hie  fise^ 
ingii  Teara  glisten  in  hia  eyea.  Theae,  my  ohlld,  are  the  thanks  iX  the  heart, 
which  elevate  and  ennoble  the  aoat.  'Whoever  thanlu  not  Ood,  deaerres  not  to  be 
oolled  man ;  and  whoeTer  thanks  not  his  feUow-man,  is  unworthy  of  all  the  good 
whiah  0«d  beatows  upon  him  through  the  hand  of  man." 
Thinhing. 

"Tfainking  leada  men  to  knowledge.  He  may  see  and  hear,  and  read  and 
learn  whatever  he  pteaae,  and  aa  much  as  he  please ;  he  will  never  know  any  of 
ft,  eieept  that  whieb  he  baa  thongbt  over,  that  whioh,  by  thinking,  ha  baa  mads 
the  property  of  bis  mind.  Ii  it  then  aaying  too  mnoh,  if  1  aay  that  man,  by 
thinking  only,  beoomes  truly  man.  Take  away  tbovght  tram  nun'a  life,  and 
what  remains  I " 

TknaUmtg. 

"  tt  la  a  misfortune  if  one  man  threaten  another.  Klher  be  U  ODrmpt  wha 
does  it,  or  be  who  reqnirea  It." 

"  An  men  &il,  and  manifold  are  their  liullngs.  Kotlung  Is  petJect  nndar  tfca 
sun.  But,  unieM  a  man  desjnae  himself,  he  will  not  think  lightly  of  any  of  hia 
Ming*." 

Btjimng. 

"  Man  wishes  to  have  d)ings  not  only  good,  bat  ahlning ;  Iherefure  Is  there  m 
mwh  refiaiug  in  the  world.    Silver,  gold,  nnd  steel  sre  polished ;  the  finest  silk, 
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A*  Mftcat  nool,  the  okwMt  mHw,  tiw  DMDowcst  tiuti,  iIm  mart  eiqniate  fra- 
gmehi,  the  nravt  deUoate  MMsdi,  the  matt  dctioioiii  qHota,  aod  tlie  meat  huml- 
ma  pDowi  are  pralbtTBd.  Bat  irtura  kamao  Baton  baa  attwoed  the  graMtat 
KfiMment  of  aenae,  a  man  of  nerre  it  bsrdl;  to  be  (band.  The  higfaeil  degree 
ef  thia  lefinement  U  gnerollj  the  pcint  from  whioh  the  dedine  of  mdindnala  and 
natkNM  takea  Ha  bcgioning. 

"  Tlie  builder,  who  wiibea  to  treat  a  durable  atroetnie,  msat  do  it  with  atnng 
timbar ;  he  mart  Dot,  by  Mwuig  and  planing,  make  hi*  bearera  and  planha  M 
thia  Bi  to  raider  them  ntifil  for  the  parpoan  fcr  whioh  they  are  iDteoded.  And  in 
the  mme  waj,  parenu  aod  teaohen  ought  never  to  refine  the  liiUdTca,  noa  goT- 
arDDi«Dli  the  nation*,  to  raoh  a  point  aa  to  make  them  loae  the  atrength  at  thiir 
Ilmba,  the  frcahnea  o(  tbeir  oheeka,  and  th«  tnnaole  of  thai  aima." 
Dm-ltniof. 

"Tlie  letting  of  the  nn  darken*  the  earth ;  and  the  fidling  of  hope  the  vtd 
of  man.  Why,  then,  i*  it  that  every  hope  of  man  ia  not  daily  renewed,  like  that 
<f  the  riong  (on.  It  la  well  that  he  ahoold  not  forever  act  hi*  hope  npon  ootward 
thing* ;  but  aeek  hi*  repoaa  and  hi*  htppon*  wiUiin  himself,  in  than*  thing* 
whioh  do  not  riae  and  aet  doily,  like  the  auit  of  tbi*  eertb." 
Hoping. 

"  Hoping  and  waiting  make  many  a  fbd.  And  are  we,  then,  not  to  hope  at 
all  1  How  tinbappy  would  maa  be  wflhoat  thnt  beam  of  hope  wbiob.  In  *«dler> 
ing  and  aomw,  abed*  light  throogh  the  dariutOB  of  lu*  •oat.  Bat  hia  hope 
mat  be  hitelligeut  He  mmt  not  hope  whoe  ther«  i*  no  hope.  He  Naatf  le»k 
M  tit  fMt  witk  a  *lta<fy  *yr,  ia  vrim  U  kamt  wAal  kt  aioy  kcpe  a/  tkt  futvrt," 
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